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PREFACE. 


AT  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  held  at  Oxford  in  1860, 1  read  an  abstract  of  the  physiological 
argument  contained  in  this  work  respecting  the  mental  progress  of  Eu- 
rope, reserving  the  historical  evidence  for  subsequent  publication. 

This  volume  contains  that  evidence.  It  is  intended  as  the  comple- 
tion of  my  work  on  Human  Physiology,  in.  which  man  was  treated  of 
us  an  individual.  In  this  he  is  considered  in  his  social  relation. 

But  the  reader  will  also  find,  I  think,  that  it  is  a  history  of  the  prog- 
ress of  ideas  and  opinions  from  a  point  of  view  heretofore  almost  en- 
tirely neglected.  There  are  two  methods  of  dealing  with  philosophical 
stions — the  literary  and  the  scientific.  Many  things  which  in  a  pure- 
ly literary  treatment  of  the  subject  remain  in  the  background,  sponta- 
neously assume  a  more  striking  position  when  their  scientific  relations 

•  •onsidi'ivd.     It  is  the  latter  method  that  I  have  used. 
Social  advancement  is  as  completely  under  the  control  of  natural 
law  as  is  bodily  growth.     The  life  of  an  individual  is  a  miniature  of 
life  of  a  nation.     These  propositions  it  is  the  special  object  of  this 
book  to  demonstrate. 

No  one,  I  believe,  has  hitherto  undertaken  the  labor  of  arranging  the 
ioncc  offered  by  the  intellectual  history  of  Europe  in  accordance 
with  physiological  principles,  so  as  to  illustrate  the  orderly  progress  of 
civilization,  or  collected  the  facts  furnished  by  other  branches  of  sci- 
ence with  a  view  of  enabling  us  to  recognize  clearly  the  conditions  un- 
which  that  progress  takes  place.     This  philosophical  deficiency  I 

endeavored  in  the  following  pages  to  supply. 

Seen  thus  through  the  medium  of  physiology,  history  presents  a  new 
>ct  to  us.     \\V  irain  a  more  just  and  thorough  ap:  :i  of  the 

thoughts  and  motives  of  men  in  successive  ages  of  the  world. 

In  the  Preface  to  the  second  edition  of  my  Physiology,  published  in 
mentioned  that  this  work  was  at  that  time  written.     The 
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changes  that  have  been  since  made  in  it  have  been  chiefly  with  a  view 
of  condensing  it.  The  discussion  of  several  scientific  questions,  such 
as  that  of  the  origin  of  species,  which  have  recently  attracted  public 
attention  so  strongly,  has,  however,  remained  untouched,  the  principles 
offered  being  the  same  as  presented  in  the  former  work  in  1856. 
NEW  YORK,  18C1. 


POSTSCRIPT  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION, 

OWING  to  the  Civil  "War,  the  publication  of  this  work  has  been  post- 
poned for  nearly  two  years.  I  do  not  regret  the  delay.  The  Ameri- 
can reader,  for  whom  it  is  chiefly  intended,  will  find  on  many  of  its 
pages  suggestions  arising  from  the  history  of  other  people  and  other 
institutions,  which  may  be  profitably  considered  in  connection  with  the 
great  events  now  transpiring.  When  a  nation  has  reached  one  of  the 
epochs  of  its  life,  and  is. preparing  itself  for  another  period  of  progress 
under  new  conditions,  it  is  well  for  every  thoughtful  man  interested  in 
its  prosperity  to  turn  his  eyes  from  the  contentions  of  the  present  to 
the  accomplished  facts  of  the  past,  and  to  seek  for  a  solution  of  existing 
difficulties  in  the  record  of  what  other  people  in  former  times  have  done. 

NEW  YORK,  1863. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


THREE  large  editions  of  this  work  having  been  exhausted,  I  have 
carefully  revised  this — the  fourth. 

For  the  mark  of  approval  and  encouragement  thus  given  me,  I  re- 
turn my  sincere  thanks.  Though  I  felt  assured  that  the  time  had  come 
when  a  book  treating  of  history  in  the  scientific  method  might  be  of- 
fered to  the  consideration  of  the  public,  I  was  not  prepared  to  expect 
that  my  work  would  find  so  many  readers  both  in  America  arid  Eu- 
rope, and  that  so  many  editions,  reprints,  and  translations  of  it  would 
be  called  for. 

To  those  of  my  literary  friends  who  have  reviewed  it,  both  favorably 
and  otherwise,  I  am  greatly  indebted  :  to  the  former  for  the  generosity 
of  their  criticisms,  to  the  latter  for  the  valuable  suggestions  they  have 
made.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  work  of  such  wide  scope,  deal- 
with  so  many  contested  questions  of  profound  interest,  could  be 
written  in  a  manner  to  come  up  to  the  ideal  of  every  reader.  The  great 
success  that  has  rewarded  this  attempt  has  altogether  exceeded  my  most 
sanguine  anticipations. 

i  that  success  I  hope  that  those  who  have  been  led  to  consider 
historical  questions  in  the  manner  here  presented  will  take  encourage- 
ment There  can  now  be  no  doubt  that  the  public  approval  is  given  to 
that  method. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  a  comparison  of  this  edition  with  the  preceding 
ones,  that  the  Publishers  have  made  considerable  improvements,  so  far 
;;s  typographical  appearance  is  concerned.     With  these  additional 
recommendations,  I  ask  for  it  continued  favor. 

Ni  w  YOUK,  18G5. 
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I  INTKXD,  in  this  work,  to  consider  in  what  manner  the  advancement 
of  Europe  in  civilization  has  taken  place,  to  ascertain  how  far  The  mi^^ 

rogress  has  been  fortuitous,  and  how  far  determined  by  proposed. 
primordial  law. 

Does  the  procession  of  nations  in  time,  like  the  erratic  phantasm  of 

a  dream,  iro  forward  without  reason  or  order?  or,  is  there  a  predeterm- 

1,  a  solemn  march,  in  which  all  must  join,  ever  moving,  ever  rcsist- 

\y  advancing}  encountering  and  enduring  an  inevitable  succession  of 

;ts? 

In  a  philosophical  examination  of  the  intellectual  and  political  history 
of  nations,  an  answer  to  these  questions  is  to  be  found.  But  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  master  the  mass  of  facts  necessary  to  be  collected,  to  handle 
so  great  an  accumulation,  to  arrange  it  in  the  clearest  point  of  view ; 
how  difficult  it  is  to  select  correctly  the  representative  men,  Iu 
to  produce  them  in  the  proper  scenes,  and  to  conduct  sue- 

-fully  so  grand  and  complicated  a  drama  as  that  of  European  1 

iirli  in  one  sense  the  subject  offers  itself  as  a  scientific  problem,  and 
in  that  manner  alone  I  have  to  deal  with  it,  in  another  it  swells  into  a 
noble  epic — the  life  of  humanity  its  warfare  and  repose,  its  object  and 
ad. 

the  archetype  of  society.     Individual  development  is  the 
model  of  social  progress. 

A 


2  PRIMITIVE   OPINIONS  OF  MAN. 

Some  have  asserted  that  human  affairs  are  altogether  determined  by 
the  voluntary  action  of  men,  some,  that  the  Providence  of  God  directs 
us  in  every  step,  some,  that  all  events  are  fixed  by  Destiny.  It  is  for 
us  to  ascertain  how  far  each  of  these  affirmations  is  true. 

The  life  of  individual  man  is  of  a  mixed  nature.  In  part  he  submits 
individual  life  of  to  tne  free-will  impulses  of  himself  and  others,  in  part  he 
a  mixed  kind.  js  un(jer  the  inexorable  dominion  of  law.  He  insensibly 
changes  his  estimate  of  the  relative  power  of  each  of  these  influences  as 
he  passes  through  successive  stages.  In  the  confidence  of  youth  he 
imagines  that  very  much  is  under  his  control,  in  the  disappointment  of 
old  age  very  little.  As  time  wears  on,  and  the  delusions  of  early  imag- 
ination vanish  away,  he  learns  to  correct  his  sanguine  views,  and  pre- 
scribes a  narrower  boundary  for  the  things  he  expects  to  obtain.  The 
realities  of  life  undeceive  him  at  last,  and  there  steals  over  the  evening 
of  his  days  an  unwelcome  conviction  of  the  vanity  of  human  hopes. 
The  things  he  has  secured  are  not  the  things  he  expected.  He  sees 
that  a  Supreme  Power  has  been  using  him  for  unknown  ends,  that  he 
was  brought  into  the  world  without  his  own  knowledge,  and  is  depart- 
ing from  it  against  his  own  will. 

Whoever  has  made  the  physical  and  intellectual  history  of  individual 
man  his  study,  will  be  prepared  to  admit  in  what  a  surprising  manner 
it  foreshadows  ^  foreshadows  social  history.  The  equilibrium  and  move- 
ment of  humanity  are  altogether  physiological  phenomena. 
Yet  not  without  hesitation  may  such  an  opinion  be  frankly  avowed, 
since  it  is  offensive  to  the  pride,  and  to  many  of  the  prejudices  and  in- 
terests of  our  age.  An  author  who  has  been  disposed  to  devote  many 
years  to  the  labor  of  illustrating  this  topic,  has  need  of  the  earnest  sup- 
port of  all  who  prize  the  truth ;  and,  considering  the  extent  and  pro- 
fundity of  his  subject,  his  work,  at  the  best,  must  be  very  imperfect,  re- 
quiring all  the  forbearance,  and  even  the  generosity  of  criticism. 

In  the  intellectual  infancy  of  a  savage  state,  Man  transfers  to  Nature 
First  opinions  nig  conceptions  of  himself,  and,  considering  that  every  thing 
of  savage  life.  ^Q  does  is  determined  by  his  own  pleasure,  regards  all  pass- 
ing events  as  depending  on  the  arbitrary  volition  of  a  superior  but  in- 
visible power.  He  gives  to  the  world  a  constitution  like  his  own.  The 
tendency  is  necessarily  to  superstition.  Whatever  is  strange,  or  power- 
ful, or  vast,  impresses  his  imagination  with  dread.  Such  objects  are 
only  the  outward  manifestations  of  an  indwelling  spirit,  and  therefore 
worthy  of  his  veneration. 

After  Reason,  aided  by  Experience,  has  led  him  forth  from  these  delu- 
sions as  respects  surrounding  things,  he  still  clings  to  his  original  ideas 
as  respects  objects  far  removed.  In  the  distance  and  irresistible  mo- 
tions of  the  stars  he  finds  arguments  for  the  supernatural,  and  gives  to 
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each  of  those  shining  bodies  an  abiding  and  controlling  genius.  The 
mental  phase  through  which  he  is  passing  permits  him  to  believe  in  the 
exercise  of  planetary  influences  on  himself. 

But  as  reason  led  him  forth  from  fetichism,  so  in  due  time  it  again 
leads  him  forth  from  star-worship.     Perhaps  not  without  Fetichi«m  displaced 
t  does  he  abandon  the  mythological  forms  he  has  ere-  bf  Btar-woriihlP- 

for,  long  after  he  has  ascertained  that  the  planets  are  nothing 
more  than  shining  points,  without  any  perceptible  influence  on  him,  he 
still  venerates  the  genii  once  supposed  to  vivify  them,  perhaps  even  he 
exalts  them  into  immortal  gods. 

Philosophically  speaking,  he  is  exchanging  by  ascending  degrees  his 
primitive  doctrine  of  arbitrary  volition  for  the  doctrine  of  law.  As  the 
iall  of  ,  the  flowing  of  a  river,  the  movement  of  a  shadow,  the 

rustling  of  ;i  leaf,  have  been  traced  to  physical  causes,  to  like  causes  at 
last  are  traced  the  revolutions  of  the  stars.  In  events  and  scenes  con- 
tinually increasing  in  greatness  and  grandeur,  he  is  detecting  the  do- 
minion of  law.  The  goblins,  and  genii,  and  gods  who  sue-  The  idea  of  gov. 
.«-ly  extorted  his  fear  and  veneration,  who  determined  crnment  br **w- 
events  by  their  fitful  passions  or  whims,  are  at  last  displaced  by  the  no- 
ble conception  of  one  Almighty  Being,  who  rules  the  universe  according 
to  reason,  and  therefore  according  to  law. 

In  this  manner  the  doctrine  of  government  by  law  is  extended,  until 

at  last  it  embraces  all  natural  events.     It  was  thus  that,  hardly  two  cen- 

ago,  that  doctrine  gathered  immense  force  from  the  discovery  of 

•i  that  Kapler's  laws,  under  which  the  movements  of  ju  application  to 

the  plain-tary  bodies  are  executed,  issue  as  a  mathematical  thc 80tar 8>"slem- 

simple  material  condition,  and  that  the  complica- 

•us  of  the  solar  system  can  not  be  other  than  what  they  are. 

F  those  who  read  in  the  beautiful  geometry  of  the  Principia  the 

«»f  this  lact,  saw  the  imposing  philosophical  consequences 

which  must  inevitably  follow  this  scientific  discovery.     And  now  the 

:<>n  of  the  aspect  of  the  skies  in  past  ages,  and  all  predictions 

of  its  future,  rest  essentially  upon  the  principle  that  no  arbitrary  voli- 

ver  intervenes,  the  gigantic  mechanism  moving  impassively  in  vir- 

i  a,  mathematical  law. 

I  so  upon  the  earth,  the  more  perfectly  we  understand  the  causes 
of  present  events,  the  more  plainly  are  they  seen  to  be  the  consequences 
of  physical  conditions,  and  therefore  the  results  of  law.     To  allude  to 
\arnple  out  of  many  that  might  be  considered,  the  winds,  Andtotwwr 
how  proverbially  inconstant,  who  can  tell  whence  they  come  u 
or  whither  they  go!     If  any  thing  bears  the  fitful  character  of  arbi- 
volition,  surely  it  is  these.     But  we  deceive  ourselves  in  imag- 
ining that  atmospheric  events  are  fortuitous.     Where  shall  a  line  be 
drawn  between  that  eternal  trade-wind,  which,  originating  in  well-un- 
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derstood  physical  causes,  sweeps,  like  the  breath  of  destiny,  slowly,  and 
solemnly,  and  everlastingly  over  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  variable 
gusts  into  which  it  degenerates  in  more  northerly  and  southerly  regions 
— gusts  which  seem  to  come  without  any  cause,  and  to  pass  away  with- 
out leaving  any  trace?  In  what  latitude  is  it  that  the  domain  of  the 
physical  ends,  and  that  of  the  supernatural  begins  ? 

All  mundane  events  are  the  results  of  the  operation  of  law.  Every 
movement  in  the  skies  or  upon  the  earth  proclaims  to  us  that  the  uni- 
verse is  under  government. 

But  if  we  admit  that  this  is  the  case,  from  the  mote  that  floats  in  the 
sunbeam  to  multiple  stars  revolving  round  each  other,  are  we  willing  to 
carry  our  principles  to  their  consequences,  and  recognize  a  like  operation 
of  law  among  living  as  among  lifeless  things,  in  the  organic  as  well  as  the 
inorganic  world  ?  What  testimony  does  physiology  offer  on  this  point  ? 

Physiology,  in  its  progress,  has  passed  through,  the  same  phases  as 
physics.  Living  beings  have  been  considered  as  beyond  the  power  of 
external  influences,  and,  conspicuously  among  them,  Man  has  been  af- 
And  to  the  or-  firmed  to  be  independent  of  the  forces  that  rule  the  world  in 
eanic  world.  wnicn  he  .lives.  Besides  that  immaterial  principle,  the  soul, 
which  distinguishes  him  from  all  his  animated  companions,  and  makes 
him  a  moral  and  responsible  being,  he  has  been  feigned,  like  them,  to 
possess  another  immaterial  principle,  the  vital  agent,  which,  in  a  way  of 
its  own,  carries  forward  all  the  various  operations  in  his  economy. 

•But  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  heart  of  man  is  constructed  upon 
the  recognized  rules  of  hydraulics,  and  with  its  great  tubes  is  furnished 
with  common  mechanical  contrivances,  valves ;  when  it  was  discovered 
Especially  to  man.  that  the  ejQ  has  been  arranged  on  the  most  refined  princi 
pies  of  optics,  its  cornea,  and  humors,  and  lens  properly  converging  the 
rays  to  form  an  image — its  iris,  like  the  diaphragm  of  a  telescope  or  mi- 
croscope, shutting  out  stray  light,  and  regulating  the  quantity  admitted ; 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the  ear  is  furnished  with  the  means  of  deal- 
ing with  the  three  characteristics  of  sound — its  tympanum  for  intensity, 
its  cochlea  for  pitch,  its  semicircular  canals  for  quality ;  when  it  was 
seen  that  the  air  brought  into  the  great  air-passages  by  the  descent  of 
the  diaphragm,  calling  into  play  atmospheric  pressure,  is  conveyed  upon 
physical  principles  into  the  ultimate  cells  of  the  lungs,  and  thence  into 
the  blood,  producing  chemical  changes  throughout  the  system,  disen- 
gaging heat,  and  permitting  all  the  functions  of  organic  life  to  go  on ; 
when  these  facts  and  very  many  others  of  a  like  kind  were  brought  into 
prominence  by  modern  physiology,  it  obviously  became  necessary  to  ad- 
mit that  animated  beings  do  not  constitute  that  exception  once  supposed, 
and  that  organic  operations  are  the  result  of  physical  agencies. 

If  thus,  in  the  recesses  of  the  individual  economy,  these  natural  agents 
bear  sway,  must  they  not  operate  in  the  social  economy  too  ? 
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T  [as  the  great  shadeless  desert  nothing  to  do  with  the  habits  of  the  no- 
mad.; tribes  who  pitch  their  tents  upon  it — the  fertile  plain  in8ocwMweUM 
no  connection  with  flocks  and  pastoral  life — the  mountain  " 

•ssi-s  with  the  courage  that  has  so  often  defended  them — the  sea 
with  habits  of  adventure?  Indeed,  do  not  all  our  expectations  of  the 
stability  of  social  institutions  rest  upon  our  belief  in  the  stability  of  sur- 
rounding physical  conditions?  From  the  time  of  Bodin,  who  nearly 
three  hundred  years  ago  published  his  work  "De  Republica,"  these 
principles  have  been  well  recognized:  that  the  laws  of  Nature  can  not 
be  subordinated  to  the  will  of  Man,  and  that  government  must  be  adapt- 
ed to  climate.  It  was  these  things  which  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
force  is  best  resorted  to  for  northern  nations,  reason  for  the  middle,  and 
superstition  for  the  southern. 

In  the  month  of  March  the  sun  crosses  the  equator,  dispensing  his 
more  abundantly  over  our  northern  hemisphere.     Following  in  his 
train,  a  wave  of  verdure  expands  toward  the  pole.     The  luxuriance  is 
in  proportion  to  the  local  brilliancy.     The  animal  world  is  Effects  of  the  «»- 
also  attested.     Pressed  forward,  or  solicited  onward  by  the  andpunuL 
warmth,  the  birds  of  passage  commence  their  annual  migration,  keeping 
pace  with  the  developing  vegetation  beneath.     As  autumn  comes  on, 
this  orderly  advance  of  light  and  life  is  followed  by  an  orderly  retreat, 
and  in  its  turn  the  southern  hemisphere  presents  the  same  glorious  phe- 
nomenon.    Once  every  year  does  the  life  of  the  earth  pulsate;  now  there 
abounding  vitality,  now  a  desolation.     But  what  is  the  cause  of 
all  this  ?     It  is  only  mechanical.     The  earth's  axis  of  rotation  is  inclined 
he  plane  of  her  orbit  of  revolution  round  the  sun. 

that  wonderful  phenomenon  and  its  explanation  be  a  lesson  to  us; 

iTofoimdly  impresses  with  the  importance  of  physical  agents  and 

They  intervene  in  the  life  and  death  of  man  personally 

and  socially.     External  events  become  interwoven  in  our  constitution; 

their  periodicities  create  periodicities  in  us.     Day  and  night  are  incor- 

•  l  in  our  waking  and  sleeping;  summer  and  winter  compel  us  to 

exhibit  cycles  in  our  life. 

They  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  subject  have  long  ago  ascer- 
tained that  the  possibility  of  human  existence  on  the  individual «««» 
earth  depends  on  conditions  altogether  of  a  material  kind.  SdTui^1* 
Since  it  is  only  within  a  narrow  range  of  temperature  that  life  can  be 
maintained,  it  is  needful  that  our  planet  should  be  at  a  definite  mean 
tlistanee  from  the  source  of  light  and  heat,  the  sun  ;  and  that  the  form 
of  her  orbit  should  be  so  little  eccentric  as  to  approach  closely  to  a  cir- 
r  mass  were  larger  or  less  than  it  is,  the  weight  of  all  living 
and  lifeless  things  on  her  surface  would  no  longer  be  the  same;  but  ab- 
solute weight  is  one  of  the  primary  elements  of  organic  construction. 
in  the  time  of  her  diurnal  rotation,  as  affecting  the  length  of 
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the  day  and  night,  must  at  once  be  followed  by  a  corresponding  modifi- 
cation of  the  periodicities  of  the  nervous  system  of  animals ;  a  change  in 
her  orbitual  translation  round  the  sun,  as  determining  the  duration  of 
the  year,  would,  in  like  manner,  give  rise  to  a  marked  effect.  If  the 
year  were  shorter,  we  should  live  faster  and  die  sooner. 

In  the  present  economy  of  our  globe,  natural  agents  are  relied  upon 
Animal  and  vege-  as  tne  means  of  regulation  and  of  government.  Through 
iSeVbymaTcrSli  neat>  tne  distribution  and  arrangement  of  the  vegetable 
conditions.  tribes  are  accomplished ;  through  their  mutual  relations 
with  the  atmospheric  air,  plants  and  animals  are  interbalanced,  and 
neither  permitted  to  obtain  a  superiority.  Considering  the  magnitude 
of  this  condition,  and  its  necessity  to  general  life,  it  might  seem  worthy 
of  incessant  Divine  intervention,  yet  it  is  in  fact  accomplished  automat- 
ically. 

Of  past  organic  history  the  same  remark  may  be  made.  The  con- 
densation of  carbon  from  the  air,  and  its  inclusion  in  the  strata,  consti- 
tute the  chief  epoch  in  the  organic. life  of  the  earth,  giving  a  possibility 
And  also  appear-  for  the  appearance  of  the  hot-blooded  and  more  intellectual 

ancea  and  extinc-  .  .      ,      A.-r  ._,.  .  n  ,          , 

tiona  determined,  animal  tribes.  That  great  event  was  occasioned  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  rays  of  the  sun.  And  as  such  influences  have  thus  been 
connected  with  the  appearance  of  organisms,  so  likewise  have  they  been 
concerned  in  the  removals.  Of  the  myriads  of  species  which  have  be- 
come extinct,  doubtless  every  one  has  passed  away  through  the  advent 
of  material  conditions  incompatible  with  its  continuance.  Even  now,  a 
fall  of  half  a  dozen  degrees  in  the  mean  temperature  of  any  latitude 
would  occasion  the  vanishing  away  of  the  forms  of  warmer  climates,  and 
the  advent  of  those  .of  the  colder.  An  obscuration  of  the  rays  of  the 
sun  for  a  few  years  would  compel  a  redistribution  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals all  over  the  earth ;  many  would  totally  disappear,  and  every  where 
new-comers  would  be  seen. 

The  permanence  of  organic  forms  is  altogether  dependent  on  the  in- 
permanence  of  or-  variability  of  the  material  conditions  under  which  they 
SoSiity o? extern-  ^v6'  Any  variation  therein,  no  .matter  how  insignificant 
ai  conditions.  ft  might  be,  would  be  forthwith  followed  by  a  correspond- 
ing variation  in  the  form.  The  present  invariability  of  the  world  of 
organization  is  the  direct  consequence  of  the  physical  equilibrium,  and 
so  it  will  continue  as  long  as  the  mean  temperature,  the  annual  supply 
of  light,  the  composition  of  the  air,  the  distribution  of  water,  oceanic  and 
atmospheric  currents,  and  other  such  agencies  remain  unaltered;  but 
if  any  one  of  these,  or  of  a  hundred  other  incidents  that  might  be  men- 
tioned, should  suffer  modification,  in  an  instant  the  fanciful  doctrine  of 
the  immutability  of  species  would  be  brought  to  its  true  value.  The 
organic  world  appears  to  be  in  repose,  because  natural  influences  have 
reached  an  equilibrium.  A  marble  may  remain  forever  motionless 
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upon  a  level  table ;  but  let  the  surface  be  a  little  inclined,  and  the  mar 
ble  will  quickly  run  off.  What  should  we  say  of  him  who,  contemplat- 
ing it  in  its  state  of  rest,  asserted  that  it  was  impossible  for  it  ever  to 
move? 

They  who  can  soft  no  difference  between  the  race-horse  and  the  Shet- 
land pony,  the  bantam  and  the  Shanghai  fowl,  the  greyhound  and  the 
poodle  dog,  who  altogether  deny  that  impressions  can  be  made  on  spe- 

u  id  see  in  the  long  succession  of  extinct  forms,  the  ancient 
enee  of  which  they  must  acknowledge,  the  evidences  of  a  continuous 
and  creative  intervention,  forget  that  mundane  effects  ob- 
serve definite  sequences,  event  following  event  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case,  and  thus  constituting  a  chain,  each  link  or°'anlc  change* 
of  which  hangs  on  a  preceding,  and  holds  a  succeeding  one.     Physical 
influences  thus  following  one  another,  and  bearing  to  each  other  the  in- 
ter-relation of  cause  and  effect,  stand  in  their  totality  to  the  whole  or- 
gan ie  world  as  causes,  it  representing  the  effect,  and  the  order  of  suc- 
»n  existing  among  them  is  perpetuated  or  embodied  in  it.     Thus, 
in  those  ancient  times  to  which  we  have  referred,  the  sunlight  acting  on 
the  leaves  of  plants  disturbed  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  atmos- 
phere, gave  rise  to  the  accumulation  of  a  more  energetic  element  there- 
in, diminished  the  mechanical  pressure,  and  changed  the  rate  of  evapo- 
ration from  the  sea,  a  series  of  events  following  one  another  so  neces- 
sarily that  we  fotesce  their  order,  and,  in  their  turn,  making  an  impres- 
sion on  the  vegetable  and  animal  economy.     The  natural  influences, 
thus  varying  in  an  orderly  way,  controlled  botanical  events,  and  made 
•  •hange  correspondingly.     The  orderly  procedure  of  the  one  must 
1  in  the  orderly  procedure  of  the  other.     And  the  same  holds 
good  in  the  animal  kingdom;  the  recognized  variation  in  the  material 
•pied  in  the  organic  effects,  in  vigor  of  motion,  energy  of 
itellectual  power. 

When,  therefore,  we  notice  such  orderly  successions,  we  must  not  at 
once  assign  them  to  a  direct  intervention,  the  issue  of  wise  predetermina- 
tions of  a  voluntary  agent;  we  must  first  satisfy  ourselves  how  far  they 
lent  upon  mundane  or  material  conditions,  occurring  in  a  defi- 
nite and  necessary  series,  ever  bearing  in  mind  the  important  principle 
that  an  orderly  sequence  of  inorganic  events  necessarily  involves  an  or- 
dcrlv  and  corresponding  progression  of  organic  life. 

To  this  doctrine  of  the  control  of  physical  agencies  over  organic  forms 
knowledge  no  exceptions,  not  even  in  the  case  of  man. 
varied  aspects  he  presents  in  different  countries  are  the 

consequences  of  those  influences. 

11     who  advocates  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  human  ra 
plainly  f>reed  to  the  admission  of  the  absolute  control  of  such  agents 
nization  of  man,  since  the  originally-created  type  has  been 
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brought  to  exhibit  very  different  aspects  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
apparently  in  accordance  with  the  climate  and  other  purely  material 
circumstances.  To  those  circumstances  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
The  case  of  man.  manner  of  life,  for  that  itself  arises  from  them.  The  doc- 
trine of  unity  demands  as  its  essential  postulate  an  admission  of  the  par- 
amount control  of  physical  agents  over  the  human  aspect  and  organ- 
ization, else  how  could  it  be  that,  proceeding  from  the  same  stock,  all 
shades  of  complexion  in  the  skin,  and  variety  in  the  form  of  the  skull 
should  have  arisen  ?  Experience  assures  us  that  these  are  changes  as- 
sumed only  by  slow  degrees,  and  not  with  abruptness ;  they  come  as  a 
cumulative  effect.  They  plainly  enforce  the  doctrine  that  national  type 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  definite  or  final  thing,  a  seeming  immobility 
in  this  particular  being  due  to  the  attainment  of  a  correspondence  with 
the  conditions  to  which  the  type  is  exposed.  Let  those  conditions  be 
changed,  and  it  begins  forthwith  to  change  too.  I  repeat  it,  therefore, 
that  he  who  receives  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  must 
also  accept,  in  view  of  the  present  state  of  humanity  on  various  parts  of 
the  surface  of  our  planet,  its  necessary  postulate,  the  complete  control  of 
physical  agents,  whether  natural,  or  arising  artificially  from  the  arts  of 
civilization  and  the  secular  progress  of  nations  toward  a  correspondence 
with  the  conditions  to  which  they  are  exposed. 

To  the  same  conclusion  also  must  he  be  brought  who  advocates  the 
origin  of  different  races  from  different  centres.  It  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  whichever  of  those  doctrines  we  adopt.  Either  brings  us  to  the 
admission  of  the  transitory  nature  of  typical  forms,  to  their  transmuta- 
tions and  extinctions. 

Variations  in  the  aspect  of  men  are  best  seen  when  an  examination  is 
Human  variations,  made  of  nations  arranged  in  a  northerly  and  southerly  di- 
rection ;  the  result  is  such  as  would  ensue  to  an  emigrant  passing  slow- 
ly along  a  meridional  track,  but  the  case  would  be  quite  different  if  the 
movement  were  along  a  parallel  of  latitude.  In  this  latter  direction  the 
variations  of  climate  are  far  less  marked,  and  depend  much  more  on  geo- 
graphical than  on  astronomical  causes.  In  emigrations  of  this  kind 
there  is  never  that  rapid  change  of  aspect,  complexion,  and  intellectual 
power  which  must  occur  in  the  other.  Thus,  though  the  mean  temper- 
ature of  Europe  increases  from  Poland  to  France,  chiefly  through  the 
influence  of  the  great  Atlantic  current  transferring  heat  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  tropical  ocean,  that  rise  is  far  less  than  would  be  encoun- 
tered on  passing  through  the  same  distance  to  the  south.  By  the  arts 
of  civilization  man  can  much  more  easily  avoid  the  difficulties  arising 
from  variations  along  a  parallel  of  latitude  than  those  upon  a  meridian, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  in  that  case  those  variations  are  less. 

But  it  is  not  only  complexion,  development  of  the  brain,  and,  there- 
fore, intellectual  power,  which  are  thus  affected.     With  difference  of 
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climate  there  must  be  differences  of  manners  and  customs,  that  is,  differ- 
ences in  the  modes  of  civilization.     These  are  facts  which  de-  Theirpoiiti- 

our  most  serious  attention,  since  such  differences  are  in-  cal 
evitably  connected  with  political  results.  If  homogeneousness  is  an  el- 
ement of  strength,  an  empire  that  lies  east  and  west  must  be  more  pow- 
erful than  one  that  lies  north  and  south.  I  can  not  but  think  that  this 
was  no  inconsiderable  cause  of  the  greatness  and  permanence  of  Home, 
:in«  I  that  it  lightened  the  task  of  the  emperors,  often  hard  enough,  in 
government.  There  is  a  natural  tendency  to  homogeneousness  in  the 
ud  west  direction,  a  tendency  to  diversity  and  antagonism  in  tke 
north  and  south,  and  hence  it  is  that  government  under  the  latter  cir- 
cumstances will  always  demand  the  highest  grade  of  statesmanship. 

The  transitional  forms  an  animal  type  is  capable  of  producing  on  a 
passage  north  and  south  are  much  more  numerous  than  those  it  can  pro- 
duce on  a  passage  east  and  west.  These,  though  they  are  truly  transi- 
tional as  respects  the  type  from  which  they  have  proceeded,  Naturc  of  tran. 
are  permanent  as  regards  the  locality  in  which  they  occur,  8itiOQal  fonnfl- 
!>cinLr,  indeed,  the  incarnation  of  its  physical  influences.  As  long,  there- 
lore,  as  those  influences  remain  without  change  will  the  form  that  has 
Ix  vn  produced  last  without  any  alteration.  For  such  a  permanent  form 
in  the  case  of  man  we  may  adopt  the  designation  of  an  ethnical  element. 

An  ethnical  element  is  therefore  necessarily  of  a  dependent  nature ; 
its  durability  arises  from  its  perfect  correspondence  with  the  conditions  of 
conditions  by  which  it  is  surrounded.     Whatever  can  affect  SKgjd" 
correspondence  will  touch  its  life.  ment 

Such  considerations  carry  us  from  individual  man  to  groups  of  men 

or  nations.     There  is  a  progress  for  races  of  men  as  well  marked  as  the 

'•ss  of  one  man.     There  are  thoughts  and  actions  appertaining  to 

ri«  ids  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.     Without  dif-  Progress  of  na- 

/v«  r>  .    ,i      ,    •  •  •  tions  like  that 

iKMilty  we  affirm  of  a  given  act  that  it  appertains  to  a  given  of  individual 

1 .     We  recognize  the  noisy  sports  of  boyhood,  the  business  appli- 

cation  of  maturity,  the  feeble  garrulity  of  old  age.    We  express  our  sur- 

\vhon  we  witness  actions  unsuitable  to  the  epoch  of  life.     As  it  is 

in  this  respect  in  the  individual,  so  it  is  in  the  nation.     The  march  of 

individual  existence  shadows  forth  the  march  of  race  existence,  being, 

•••I,  its  representative  on  a  little  scale. 

ups  of  men,  or  nations,  are  disturbed  by  the  same  accidents,  or 
complete  the  same  cycle  as  the  individual.     Some  scarcely  pass  b« 
infancy,  some  are  destroyed  on  a  sudden,  some  die  of  mere  old 
In  this  confusion  of  events,  it  might  seem  altogether 
9m  to  disentangle  the  law  which  is  guiding  them  all,  and  S* 

i  t  clearly.     Of  such  groups,  each  may  exhibit,  at 

:ioment,  an  advance  to  a  different  stage,  just  as  we  see  in  the 

:'smily  the  youiiLT,  the  mid«lle-a;_retl.  the  old.    It  is  thus  that  Europe 
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shows  in  its  different  parts  societies  in  very  different  states — here  the 
restless  civilization  of  France  and  England,  there  the  contentment  and 
inferiority  of  Lapland.  This  commingling  might  seem  to  render  it  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain  the  true  movement  of  the  whole  continent,  and  still 
more  so  for  distant  and  successive  periods  of  time.  In  each  nation, 
moreover,  the  contemporaneously  different  classes,  the  educated  and  illit- 
erate, the  idle  and  industrious,  the  rich  and  poor,  the  intelligent  and  su- 
perstitious, represent  different  contemporaneous  stages  of  advancement. 
One  may  have  made  a  great  progress,  another  scarcely  have  advanced 
at)  all.  How  shall  we  ascertain  the  real  state  of  the  case?  Which  of 
these  classes  shall  we  regard  as  the  truest  and  most  perfect  type  ? 

Though  difficult,  this  ascertainment  is  not  impossible.  The  problem 
is  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  that  we  should  estimate  a  family 
in  which  there  are  persons  of  every  condition  from  infancy  to  old  age. 
Each  member  of  it  tends  to  pursue  a  definite  course,  though  some,  cut 
off  in  an  untimely  manner,  may  not  complete  it.  One  may  be  enfeebled 
by  accident,  another  by  disease ;  but  each,  if  his  past  and  present  circum- 
stances be  fully  considered,  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  general 
movement  that  all  are  making.  To  demonstrate  that  movement  most 
satisfactorily,  certain  members  of  such  a  family  suit  our  purpose  better 
than  others,  because  they  more  closely  represent  its  type,  or  have  ad- 
vanced most  completely  in  their  career. 

So,  in  a  family  of  many  nations,  some  are  more  mature,  some  less  ad- 
vanced,«some  die  in  early  life,  some  are  worn  out  by  extreme  old  age ; 
all  show  special  peculiarities.  There  are  distinctions  among  kinsmen, 
The  intellectual  whether  we  consider  them  intellectually  or  corporeally. 
representSve  Every  one,  nevertheless,  illustrates  in  his  own  degree  the 
of  a  community.  march  that  all  are  making,  but  some  do  it  more,  some  less 
completely.  The  leading,  the  intellectual  class,  is  hence  always  the  true 
representative  of  a  state.  It  has  passed  step  by  step  through  the  lower 
stages,  and  has  made  the  greatest  advance. 

In  an  individual,  life  is  maintained  only  by  the  production  and  de- 
struction of  organic  particles,  no  portion  of  the  system  being  in  a  state 
of  immobility,  but  each  displaying  incessant  change.  Death  is,  there- 
interatitiai  change  f°re>  necessarily  the  condition  of  life,  and  the  more  ener- 
SfooJrf'iS^S^  Setic  the  functi°n  °f  a  part— or,  if  we  compare  different 
ai  life.  animals  with  one  another — the  more  active  the  mode  of 

existence,  correspondingly,  the  greater  the  waste  and  the  more  numer- 
ous the  deaths  of  the  interstitial  constituents. 

To  the  death  of  particles  in  the  individual  answers  the  death  of  per- 
-  sons  ™  tne  nation,  of  which  they  are  the  integral  constitu- 
e  ents-  In  botb  casesJ in  a  Perio(i  of  time  quite  inconsidera- 
ble,  a  total  change  is  accomplished  without  the  entire  sys- 
tem, which  is  the  sum  of  these  separate  parts,  losing  its  identity.  Each 
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particle  or  each  person  comes  into  existence,  discharges  an  appropriate 
duty,  and  then  I.UH.S..-S  away,  perhaps  unnoticed.  The  production,  con- 
tinuance, and  deatli  of  an  organic  molecule  in  the  person  answers  to  the 
production,  continuance,  and  death  of  a  person  in  the  nation.  Nutrition 
and  decay  in  one  case  are  equivalent  to  well-being  and  transformation 
in  the  other. 

In  the  same  manner  that  the  individual  is  liable  to  changes  through 
action  of  external  agencies,  and  oilers  no  resistance  Epochs  in  national 

.      , .         .   °        „     ,  .         .         the  name  as  in  in- 

ito,  nor  any  indication  of  the  possession  of  a  physio-  dividual nf,-. 
•al  inertia,  but  submits  at  once  to  any  impression,  so  likewise  it  is 
wit!:  ates  of  men  constituting  nations.     A  national  type  pursues 

its  way  physically  and  intellectually  through  changes  and  developments 
answering  to  those  of  the  individual,  and  being  represented  by  Infancy, 
Childho.nl,  Ynmh,  Manhood,  Old  Age,  and  Death  respectively. 

this  orderly  process  may  be  disturbed  exteriorly  or  interiorly. 
I  f  1V«  >m  its  original  scats  a  whole  nation  were  transposed  to  some  Disturbance 

abode,  in  which  the  climate,  the  seasons,  the  aspect  of  na-  85E. 

lure  were  altogether  different,  it  would  appear  spontaneously  in  all  its 

parts  to  commence  a  movement  to  come  into  harmony  with  the  new 

conditions — a  movement  of  a  secular  nature,  and  implying  the  consump- 

<>f  many  generations  for  its  accomplishment.     During  such  a  period 

:ansmutation  there  would,  of  course,  be  an  increased  waste  of  life,  a 

risk,  indeed,  of  total  disappearance  or  national  death;  but  the  change 

e  completed,  the  requisite  correspondence  once  attained,  things  would 

go  forward  airain  in  an  orderly  manner  on  the  basis  of  the  new  modifi- 

>n  that  i  Q  assumed.     When  the  change  to  be  accomplished 

-mid,  involving  extensive  anatomical  alterations  not  merely 

in  :  arain  e  of  the  skin,  but  even  in  the  structure  of  the  skull, 

Ifl  of  time  are  undoubtedly  required,  and  many  generations 

..-lividuals  are  consumed. 

Or,  by  interior  disturbance,  particularly  by  blood  admixture,  with 
apidity  may  a  national  type  be  affected,  the  result  Andthrm^h 
plainly  depending   on    the   extent  to  which  admixture  has  tnre.  ^ 
tak  .     This  is  a  disturbance  capable  of  mathematical  computa- 

;.     If  the  blood  admixture  is  only  of  limited  amount,  and  transient 
in  i  ation,  its  effect  will  sensibly  disappear  in  no  very  great  pe- 

1  of  time,  though  never,  perhaps,  in  absolute  reality.     This  accords 
with  th  ation  of  philosophical  historians,  who  agree  in  the  con- 

clusion that  a  small  tribe  intermingling  with  a  larger  one  will  only 
turb  it  in  a  temporary  manner,  and,  after  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the 
ill  cease  to  be  perceptible.     Nevertheless,  the  influence  must 
really  continue   much  longer  than  is  outwardly  apparent;   and  the 
;lt  is  the  same  as  when,  in  a  liquid,  a  drop  of  some  other  kind  is 
additional  quantities  of  the  first  liquid  then  successively 
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added.  Though  it  might  have  been  possible  at  first  to  detect  the  adul- 
teration without  trouble,  it  becomes  every  moment  less  and  less  possible 
to  do  so,  and  before  long  it  can  not  be  done  at  all.  But  the  drop  is  as 
much  present  at  last  as  it  was  at  first :  it  is  merely  masked ;  its  proper- 
ties overpowered. 

Considering  in  this  manner  the  contamination  of  a  numerous  nation,  a 
trifling  amount  of  foreign  blood  admixture  would  appear  to  be  indelible, 
and  the  disturbance,  at  any  moment,  capable  of  computation  by  the  ascer- 
tained degree  of  dilution  that  has  taken  place.  But  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  there  is  another  agency  at  work,  energetically  tending  to 
bring  about  homogeneousness :  it  is  the  influence  of  external  physical 
conditions.  The  intrusive  adulterating  element  possesses  in  itself  no 
physiological  inertia,  but  as  quickly  as  may  be  is  brought  into  corre- 
spondence with  the  new  circumstances  to  which  it  is  exposed,  herein 
running  in  the  same  course  as  the  element  with  which  it  had  mingled 
had  itself  antecedently  gone  over. 

National  homogeneousness  is  thus  obviously  secured  by  the  operation 
of  two  distinct  agencies :  the  first,  gradual  but  inevitable  dilution  ;  the 
second,  motion  to  come  into  harmony  with  the  external  natural  state. 
The  two  conspire  in  their  effects. 

"We  must  therefore  no  longer  regard  nations  or  groups  of  men  as  of- 
fering a  permanent  picture.  Human  affairs  must  be  looked  upon  as  in 
secular  variations  continuous  movement,  not  wandering  in  an  arbitrary  man- 
Of  nations.  ner  ^QTQ  an(j  there,  but  proceeding  in  a  perfectly  definite 

course.  Whatever  may  be  the  present  state,  it  is  altogether  transient. 
All  systems  of  civil  life  are  therefore  necessarily  ephemeral.  Time 
brings  new  external  conditions ;  the  manner  of  thought  is  modified ;  with 
thought,  action.  Institutions  of  all  kinds  must  hence  participate  in  this 
fleeting  nature,  and,  though  they  may  have  allied  themselves  to  political 
power,  and  gathered  therefrom  the  means  of  coercion,  their  permanency 
is  but  little  improved  thereby ;  for,  sooner  or  later,  the  population  on 
whom  they  have  been  imposed,  following  the  external  variations,  spon- 
Their  institutions  taneously  outgrows  them,  and  their  ruin,  though  it  may 
Sgiy  change1!011 "  have  been  delayed,  is  none  the  less  certain.  For  the  per- 
manency of  any  such  system  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  it  should  in- 
clude within  its  own  organization  a  law  of  change,  and  not  of  change 
only,  but  change  in  the  right  direction — the  direction  in  which  the  soci- 
ety interested  is  about  to  pass.  It  is  in  an  oversight  of  this  last  essen- 
tial condition  that  we  find  an  explanation  of  the  failure  of  so  many  such 
institutions.  Too  commonly  do  we  believe  that  the  affairs  of  men  are 
determined  by  a  spontaneous  action  or  free  will ;  we  keep  that  over- 
powering influence  which  really  controls  them  in  the  background.  In 
individual  life  we  also  accept  a  like  deception,  living  in  the  belief  that 
every  thing  we  do  is  determined  by  the  volition  of  ourselves  or  of  those 
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around  us,  nor  is  it  until  the  close  of  our  days  that  we  discern  how  great 
is  the  illusion,  and  that  we  have  been,  swimming,  playing,  and  strug- 
gling in  a  stream  which,  in  spite  of  all  our  voluntary  motions,  has  silent- 
ly and  resistlessly  borne  us  to  a  predetermined  shore. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  been  tracing  analogies  between  the  life 
of  individuals  and  that  of  nations.  There  is  yet  one  point  more. 

<>ns,  like  individuals,  die.     Their  birth  presents  an  ethnical  ele- 
ment ;  their  death,  which  is  the  most  solemn  event  that  we  can  ^  death  ^ 
contemplate,  may  arise  from  interior  or  from  external  causes.  nmU°B*       , 
Empires  are  only  sand-hills  in  the  hour-glass  of  Time;  they  crumble 
spontaneously  away  by  the  process  of  their  own  growth. 

A  nation,  like  a  man,  hides  from  itself  the  contemplation  of  its  final 
day.  It  occupies  itself  with  expedients  for  prolonging  its  present  state. 
It  frames  laws  and  constitutions  under  the  delusion  that  they  will  last, 
forgetting  that  the  condition  of  life  is  change.  Very  able  modern  states- 
mi -n  consider  it  to  be  the  grand  object  of  their  art  to  keep  things  as 
they  are,  or  rather  as  they  were.  But  the  human  race  is  not  at  rest ;  and 
bands  with  which,  for  a  moment,  it  may  be  restrained,  break  all  the 
more  violently  the  longer  they  hold.  No  man  can  stop  the  inarch  of 

toy. 

Time,  to  the  nation  as  to  the  individual, is  nothing  absolute;  its  du- 
ration depends  on  the  rate  of  thought  and  feeling.     For  the  There  is  nothing 
sain«-  reason  that  to  the  child  the  year  is  actually  longer  than  ab30lute  ta  timc- 
t«>  tin*  adult,  the  life  of  a  nation  may  be  said  to  be  no  longer  than  the 
a  person,  considering  the  manner  in  which  its  affairs  are  moving. 
There  is  a  variable  velocity  of  existence,  though  the  lapses  of  time  may 
<{uable. 

origin,  existence,  and  death  of  nations  depend  thus  on  physical 
influences,  which  are  themselves  the  result  of  immutable  laws.  Nations  •!« 
dy  transitional  forms  of  humanity.     They  must  uouHorau. 
undergo  obliteration  as  do  the  transitional  forms  offered  by  the  animal 
There  is  no  more  an  immortality  for  them  than  there  is  an  im- 
mobility for  an  embryo  in  any  one  of  the  manifold  forms  passed  through 
in  its  progress  of  development. 

Tin-  life  of  a  nation  thus  flows  in  a  regular  sequence,  determined  by 

invariable  law,  and  hence,  in  estimating  different  nations,  we  must  not  be 

.  <  -d  by  the  casual  aspect  they  present.    The  philosophical  compar- 

a  made  by  considering  their  entire  manner  of  career  or 

cycle  of  progress,  and  not  their  momentary  or  transitory  state. 

Though  they  may  encounter  disaster,  their  absolute  course 

can  never  be  retrograde;  it  is  always  onward,  even  if  tending  to  disso- 

as  with  the  individual,  who  is  equally  advancing  in  infun- 

n  it y,  in  old  a^c.     Pascal  was  more  than  justified  in  his  asser- 

tat  'the  entire  succession  of  men,  through  the  whole  course  of 
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ages,  must  be  regarded  as  one  man,  always  living  and  incessantly  learn- 
ing." In  both  cases,  the  manner  of  advance,  though  it  may  sometimes 
be  unexpected,  can  never  be  abrupt.  At  each  stage  events  and  ideas 
emerge  which  not  only  necessarily  owe  their  origin  to  preceding  events 
and  ideas,  but  extend  far  into  the  future  and  influence  it.  As  these  are 
crowded  together,  or  occur  more  widely  apart,  national  life,  like  indi- 
variabie  rapidity  vidual,  shows  a  variable  rapidity,  depending  upon  the  in- 
Of  national  life.  tensity  of  thought  and  action.  But,  no  matter  how  great 
that  energy  may  be,  nor  with  what  rapidity  modifications  may  take 
place  —  since  events  are  springing  as  consequences  of  preceding  events, 
and  ideas  from  preceding  ideas  —  in  the  midst  of  the  most  violent  intel- 
lectual oscillations,  a  discerning  observer  will  never  fail  to  detect  that 
there  exists  a  law  of  continuous  variation  of  human  opinions. 

In  the  examination  of  the  progress  of  Europe  on  which  we  now  en- 
pianoftim  ter>  i^  ^Si  of  course,  to  intellectual  phenomena  that  we  must,  for 
the  most  part,  refer;  material  aggrandizement  and  political 
power  offering  us  less  important  though  still  valuable  indications,  and 
serving  our  purpose  rather  in  a  corroborative  way.  There  are  five 
intellectual  manifestations  to  which  we  may  resort  —  philosophy,  sci- 
ence, literature,  religion,  government.  Our  obvious  course  is,  first,  to 
selection  among  study  the  progress  of  that  member  of  the  European  family, 

European  com-        TT-,.-,*^  i 

the  eldest  in  point  of  advancement,  and  to  endeavor  to  as- 


certain the  characteristics  of  its  mental  unfolding.  We  may  reasonably 
expect  that  the  younger  members  of  the  family,  more  or  less  distinctly, 
will  offer  us  illustrations  of  the  same  mode  of  advancement  that  we  shall 
thus  find  for  Greece  ;  and  that  the  whole  continent,  which  is  the  sum 
of  these  different  parts,  will,  in  its  secular  progress,  comport  itself  in  n 
like  way. 

Of  the  early  condition  of  Europe,  since  we  have  to  consider  it  in  its 
prehistoric  times,  our  information  must  necessarily  be  imperfect.  Per- 
haps, however,  we  may  be  disposed  to  accept  that  imperfection  as  a  suf- 
ficient token  of  its  true  nature.  Since  history  can  offer  us  no  aid,  our 
guiding  lights  must  be  comparative  theology  and  comparative  philol- 
our  investiga-  °gj-  Proceeding  from  these  times,  we  shall,  in  detail,  ex- 
^mine  the  intellectual  or  philosophical  movement  first  exhib- 
i*e(^  m  Greece,  endeavoring  to  ascertain  its  character  at  suc- 
cessive  epochs,  and  thereby  to  judge  of  its  complete  nature. 
Fortunately  for  our  purpose,  the  information  is  here  sufficient,  both  in 
amount  and  distinctness.  It  then  remains  to  show  that  the  mental 
From  thence  movement  of  the  whole  continent  is  essentially  of  the  same 
IxaSSaTion16  kind,  though,  as  must  necessarily  be  the  case,  it  is  spread  over 
of  an  Europe.  far  ionger  periods  of  time.  .  Our  conclusions  will  constantly 
be  found  to  gather  incidental  support  and  distinctness  from  illustrations 
presented  by  the  aged  populations  of  Asia,  and  the  aborigines  of  Africa 
and  America. 
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The  intellectual  progress  of  Europe  being  of  a  nature  answering  to 
that  observed  in  the  case  of  Greece,  and  this,  in  its  turn,  be-  The  five  age.  of 
iiiir  like  that  of  an  individual,  we  may  conveniently  separate  Eur°Pean  Ufe- 
it  into  arbitrary  periods,  sufficiently  distinct  from  one  another,  though 
imperceptibly  mergingfinto  each  other.  To  these  successive  periods  I 
shall  give  the  titles  of,  1,  the  Age  of  Credulity  ;  2,  the  Age  of  Inquiry  ; 
3,  the  Age  of  Faith ;  4,  the  Age  of  Reason ;  5,  the  Age  of  Decrepitude ; 
an<l  shall  use  these  designations  in  the  division  of  my  subject  in  its 
several  chapt 

From  the  possibility  of  thus  regarding  the  progress  of  a  continent  in 
definite  and  successive  stages,  answering  respectively  to  the  periods  of 
individual  life — infancy,  childhood,  youth,  maturity,  old  age — we  may 
gather  an  instructive  lesson.  It  is  the  same  that  we  have  learned  from 
inquiries  respecting  the  origin,  maintenance,  distribution,  and  extinction 
of  animals  and  plants,  their  balancing  against  each  other;  from  the  va- 
riations of  aspect  and  form  of  an  individual  man  as  determined  by  cli- 
mate ;  from  his  social  state,  whether  in  repose  or  motion  ;  from  the  sec- 
ular variations  of  his  opinions,  and  the  gradual  dominion  of  The  world  ^ 
reason  over  society :  this  lesson  is,  that  the  government  of  the.  ndedby  taw-- 
world  is  accomplished  by  immutable  law. 

Such  a  conception  commends  itself  to  the  intellect  of  man  by  its  ma- 
jestic grandeur.     It  makes  him  discern  the  eternal  through  the  vanish- 
ing of  present  events  and  through  the  shadows  of  time.     From  the  life, 
the  pleasures,  the  sufferings  of  humanity,  it  points  to  the  impassive ; 
from  our  wishes,  wants,  and  woes,  to  the  inexorable.     Leaving  the  in- 
:dual  beneath  the  eye  of  Providence,  it  shows  society  under  the  fin- 
ger of  law.     And  the  laws  of  Nature  never  vary;  in  their  application 
r.e\vr  hesitate  nor  are  wanting. 

But  in  thus  ascending  to  primordial  laws,  and  asserting  their  immu- 
tability, universality,  and  paramount  control  in  the  government  of  this 
world,  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  free'action  of  man.  And  yet  there 
The  appearance  of  things  depends  altogether  on  the  point  of  man. 
view  we  occupy.     lie  who  is  immersed  in  the  turmoil  of  a  crowded 
city  sees  nothing  but  the  acts  of  men,  and,  if  he  formed  his  opinion 
from  his  experience  alone,  must  conclude  that  the  course  of  events  alto- 
gether depends  on  the  uncertainties  of  human  volition.     But  he  who 
•nds  to  a  sufficient  elevation  loses  sight  of  the  passing  conflicts,  and 
no  longer  hears  the  contentions.     He  discovers  that  the  importance  of 
individual  action  is  diminishing,  as  the  panorama  beneath  him  is 
Imir.     And  if  he  could  attain  to  the  truly  philosophical,  the  general 
Hi  of  vir\v.  disengaging  himself  from  all  terrestrial  influences  and  en- 
.  rising  hiph  enough  to  see  the  whole  globe  at  a  glance,  his 
aeutest  vision  would  fail  to  discover  the  slight  ;ition  of  man,  his 
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free-will,  or  his  works.  In  her  resistless,  onward  sweep,  in  the  clock- 
like  precision  of  her  daily  and  nightly  revolution,  in  the  well-known 
pictured  forms  of  her  continents  and  seas,  now  no  longer  dark  an(" 
doubtful,  but  shedding  forth  a  planetary  light,  well  might  he  ask  what 
had  become  of  all  the  aspirations  and  anxieties,  tfce  pleasures  and  agony 
of  life.  As  the  voluntary  vanished  from  his  sight,  and  the  irresistible 
remained,  and  each  moment  became  more  and  more  distinct,  well 
might  he  incline  to  disbelieve  his  own  experience,  and  to  question 
whether  the  seat  of  so  much  undying  glory  could  be  the  place  of  so 
much  human  uncertainty,  whether  beneath  the  vastness,  energy,  and 
immutable  course  of  a  moving  world,  there  lay  concealed  the  feebleness 
and  imbecility  of  man.  Yet  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  these  contra- 
dictory conditions  co-exist — Free-will  and  Fate,  Uncertainty  and  Des- 
tiny, and  all  are  watched  by  the  sleepless  eye  of  Providence.  It  is  only 
the  point  of  view  that  has  changed,  but  on  that  how  much  has  depend- 
ed. A  little  nearer  we  gather  the  successive  ascertainments  of  human 
inquiry,  a  little  farther  off  we  realize  the  panoramic  vision  of  the  Deity. 
Well  has  a  Hindu  philosopher  remarked,  that  he  who  stands  by  the 
bank  of  a  flowing  stream  sees,  in  their  order,  the  various  parts  as  they 
successively  glide  by,  but  he  who  is  placed  on  an  exalted  station  views, 
at  a  glance,  the  whole  as  a  motionless  silvery  thread  among  the  fields. 
To  the  one  there  is  the  accumulating  experience  and  knowledge  of  man 
in  time,  to  the  other  there  is  the  instantaneous  and  unsuccessive  knowl- 
edge of  God. 

Is  there  an  object  presented  to  us  which  does  not  bear  the  mark  of 
changeability  ephemeral  duration  ?  As  respects  the  tribes  of  life,  they  are 
Snc°h™geaanbdii.  scarcely  worth  a  moment's  thought,  for  the  term  of  the  great 
ityofiaw.  majority  of  them  is  so  brief  that  we  may  say  they  are  born 
and  die  before  our  eyes.  If  we  examine  them,  not  as  individuals,  but 
as  races,  the  same  conclusion  holds  good,  only  the  scale  is  enlarged  from 
a  few  days  to  a  few  centuries.  If  from  living  we  turn  to  lifeless  nature, 
we  encounter  again  the  evidence  of  brief  continuance.  The  sea  is  un- 
ceasingly remoulding  its  shores;  hard  as  they  are,  the  mountains  are 
constantly  yielding  to  frost  and  to  rain;  here  an  extensive  tract  of 
country  is  elevated,  there  it  is  depressed.  We  fail  to  find  any  thing 
that  is  not  undergoing  change. 

Then  forms  are  in  their  nature  transitory,  law  is  everlasting.  If  from 
visible  forms  we  turn  to  directing  law,  how  vast  is  the  difference.  We 
pass  from  the  finite,  the  momentary,  the  incidental,  the  conditioned,  to 
the  illimitable,  the  eternal,  the  necessary,  the  unshackled. 

It  is  of  law  that  I  am  to  speak  in  this  book.     In  a  world  com- 
The  object  of  twa  posed  of  vanishing  forms  I  am  to  vindicate  the  imperisha- 
bility,  the  majesty  of  law,  and  to  show  how  man  proceeds, 
jg  socjai  march,  in  obedience  to  it.     I  am  to  lead  my 
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reader,  perhaps  in  a  reluctant  path,  from  the  outward  phantasmagoria! 
illusions  which  surround  us,  and  so  ostentatiously  obtrude  themselves 
on  our  attention,  to  something  that  lies  iu  silence  and  strength  behind. 
I  am  to  draw  his  thoughts  from  the  tangible  to  the  invisible,  from  the 
limited  to  the  universal,  from  the  changeable  to  the  invariable,  from  the 
transitory  to  the  eternal;  from  the  expedients  and  volitions  so  largely 
amusing  the  life  of  man,  to  the  predestined  and  resistless  issuing  from 
it  of  God. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  I-TKnPK:  ITS  TOPOGRAPHY  AND  KTIIXOLOGY. 
IMMITIVI:  MUIU.S  ok   iiioi<;iiT,  AND  THEIR  PROGRESSIVE  VARIATIONS,  MANIFESTLY  IN 

Till:    (.KEEK    AGE    OF   CREDULITY. 

•iptitm   of  Europe:  its   Topography,  Afdteoroiogif,  and  secular  geological  Movements. — 
J'/t<  (/•  /•'//'<  ft  on  its  Inhabitants. 

Its  Ethnology  determined  through  its  Vocabularies;  it  icas  peopled  from  Asia. 
Comparative  Theology  of  Greece;  the  Stage  of  Sorcery,  the  Anthropocentric  Stage. — Becomes 
connected  with  false  Geography  and  Astronomy. — Heaven,  the  Earth,  the  Under  World. — Or- 
igin, cnn'iitKo'is  ]'<iriation  and  Progress  of  Greek  Theology. — It  issues  in  Ionic  Philosophy. 
Theology,  occasioned  by  the  Advance  of  Geography  and  philosophical  Criticism. 
— Secession  nj Poets,  Philosophers,  Historians. — Abortive  public  Attempts  to  sustain  it. — DHL- 
ration  of  its  Decline.— Its  Fall. 

is  geographically  a  peninsula,  and  historically  a  dependency 
of  A 

.>n  the  western  third  of  a  vast  mountain  axis,  which 
1:1  a  broken  and  irregular  course  from  the  Sea  of  Japan  rx*Criptk>n 
to  the  Bay  o;  .     On  the  flanks  of  this  range,  peninsular  Ol 

slopes  are  directed  toward  the  south,  and  extensive  plateaus  to  the  north. 
culminating  point  in  Europe  is  Mont  Blanc,  16,000  feet  above  the 
The  axis  of  elevation  is  not  the  axis  of  figure;  the  in- 
cline to  the  south  is  much  shorter  and  steeper  than  that  to  the  north, 
boundless  plains  of  Asia  are  prolonged  through  Germany  and  Hol- 
land.   An  army  may  pass  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  a  dis- 

•  of  more  than  six  thousand  miles,  without  encountering  any  el< 
turn  than  a  few  hundred  feet.     The  descent  from  Asia  into  Ku 

rope  is  indicated  in  .1  general  manntr  by  the  mean  elevation  of  the  ; 
con:  bove  the  level  of  the  sea.  that  for  Asia  being  11 

pe  «'71.     Through  the  avenue  thus  open  to  them,  the  Oriental 

hor  again   and  again    pr  1  themselves  on  the 

.     With   an   abundance   of  springs   an  1   h- 'ad-waters,  but 

without  >le  of  offering  a  serious  ol  has 

B 
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a  temperature  well  suited  to  military  movements.  It  coincides  gener- 
ally with  the  annual  isothermal  line  of  50°,  skirting  the  northern  boun- 
dary beyond  which  the  vine  ceases  to  grow,  and  the  limiting  region  be- 
yond which  the  wild  boar  does  not  pass. . 

Constructed  thus,  Europe  is  not  only  easily  accessible  from  Asia,  a 
Fxterior  and  inte-  ^tict  °^  no  little  moment  in  its  ancient  histoty,  but  it  is  also 
rior  accessibility.  singularly  accessible  interiorly,  or  from  one  of  its  parts  to 
another.  Still  more,  its  sea-line  is  so  broken,  it  has  so  many  intrusive 
gulfs  and  bays,  that,  its  surface  considered,  its  maritime  coast  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  continent.  In  this  respect  it  contrasts  strikingly 
with  Africa.  Europe  has  one  mile  of  coast-line  for  every  156  square 
miles  of  surface,  Africa  has  only  one  for  every  623.  This  extensive 
maritime  contact  adds,  of  course,  greatly  to  its  interior  as  well  as  exteri- 
or accessibility. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  European  countries  on  the  south- 
ern slope  of  the  mountain  axis  is  from  60°  to  70°  R,  but  of  those  to  the 
north  the  heat  gradually  declines,  until,  at  the  extreme  limit  on  the 
shores  of  Zembla,  the  ground  is  perpetually  frozen.  As  on  the  other 
parts  of  the  globe,  the  climate  does  not  correspond  to  the  latitude,  but 
Distribution  of  is  disturbed  by  several  causes,  among  which  may  be  distin- 
heat  ia  Europe,  g^g]^  the  great  Atlantic  current — the  Gulf  Stream  coming 
from  America — and  the  Sahara  Desert.  The  latter  gives  to  the  south  of 
Europe  an  unduly  high  heat,  and  the  former  to  Ireland,  England,  and 
the  entire  west  a  genial  temperature.  Together  they  press  into  higher 
latitudes  the  annual  isothermal  lines.  If  in  Europe  there  are  no  deserts, 
there  are  none  of  those  impenetrable  forests  seen  in  tropical  countries. 
From  the  westerly  shores  of  Portugal,  France,  and  Ireland,  the  humidi- 
ty diminishes  as  we  pass  to  the  east,  and,  indeed,  if  we  advance  into 
Asia,  disappears  in  the  desert  of  Gobi.  There  are  no  vast  homogene- 
ous geographical  areas  as  in  Asia,  and  therefore  no  wide-spread  uni- 
formity in  the  races  of  men. 

But  not  only  is  the  temperature  of  the  European  continent  elevated 
by  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  southwest  wind,  its  luxuriance  of  vegetation 
depends  on  them ;  for  luxuriance  of  vegetation  is  determined,  among 
Andthequan-  other  things,  by  the  supply  of  rain.  A  profusion  gives  to 
tityofrain.  South  America  its  amazing  forests,  a  want  to  Australia  its 
shadeless  trees,  with  their  shrunken  and  pointed  leaves.  With  the  di- 
minished moisture  the  green  gardens  of  France  are  replaced  in  Gobi  by 
ligneous  plants  covered-  with  a  gray  down..  Physical  circumstance?, 
control  the  vegetable  as  well  as  the  animal  world. 

The  westerly  countries  of  Europe,  through  the  influence  of  the  south- 
west wind,  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  their  mountain  ranges,  are  supplied 
with  abundant  rains,  and  have  a  favorable  mean  annual  temperature ; 
but  as  we  pass  to  the  eastern  confines  the  number  of  rainy  days  dimin- 
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ishes,  tlie  absolute  annual  quantity  of  rain  and  snow  is  less,  and  the 
MI  annual  temperature  is  lower.  On  the  Atlantic  face  of  the  mount- 
ains of  Norway  it  is  perpetually  raining:  the  annual  depth  of  water  is 
th'-re  82  inches;  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  those  mountains  it  is  only 
1J 1  indies.  For  similar  reasons,  Ireland  is  moist  and  green,  and  in  Corn- 
wall  the  laurel  and  camellia  will  bear  the  winter  expos n 

There  are  six  maximum  points  of  rain — Norway,  Scotland,  South- 
:  TII  Ireland  and  England,  Portugal,  Northeastern  Spain,  Lombardy. 
They  respectively  correspond  to  mountains.     In  general,  the  amount  of 
rain  diminishes  from  the  equator  toward  the  poles;  but  it  is  greatly  con- 
trolled by  the  disturbing  influence  of  elevated  ridges,  which  in  many 
inees  far  more  than  compensate  for  the  effects  of  latitude.     The 
Alps  exercise  an  influence  over  the  meteorology  of  all  Europe. 

Not  only  do  mountains  thus  determine  the  absolute  quantity  of  rain, 
they  also  affect  the  number  of  rainy  days  in  a  year.  The  occurrence 
of  a  rainy  season  depends  on  the  amount  of  moisture  existing  in  the  air, 
and  hence  its  frequency  is  greater  at  the  Atlantic  sea-board  than  in  the 
rior,  where  the  wind  arrives  in  a  drier  state,  much  of  its  moisture 
having  been  precipitated  by  the  mountains  forcing  it  to  a  great  eleva- 
tion. Thus,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Ireland  it  rains  208  days 
in  a  year;  in  England,  about  150;  at  Kazan,  90;  and  in  Si- 

a  only  60  days. 

When  the  atmospheric  temperature  is  sufficiently  low,  the  condensed 

•  Is  under  the  form  of  snow.     In  general,  the  annual  depth 

now  and  the  number  of  snowy  days  increase  toward  the  north.     In 

ie  snowy  days  are  1£ ;  in  Venice,  5£;  in  Paris,  12  ;  in  St.  and  of  anowy 

r_r,  171.     Whatever  causes  interfere  with  the  distribu-  day* 

must  influence  the  precipitation  of  snow;  among  such  are 
;  and  local  altitude.     Hence,  on  the  coast  of  Portugal, 
[ucnt  occurrence  ;  in  Lisbon  it  never  snowed  from  1806 
B11. 

;i  such  facts  as  that  the  difference  between  the  summer  and  win- 

'erature  increases  toward  the  interior  of  the  continent;  that  the 

•tint  of  rain,  greatest  on  the  mountain  axis,  diminishes  as  we  go 

h  or  south,  and  also  as  we  pass  from  the  west  to  the  east,  and  in 

like  manner  the  number  of  rainy  days;  but  snowy  days,- and  the  dura- 

now,  in  an  opposite  way  ;  we  may  learn  how  full  of  physical  con- 

tfl  Kurope  is,  and  how  many  climni  sents.     It  necessarily  fol- 

full  of  modified  men. 

amine  the  maps  of  monthly  isothermals,  we  observe  how  won- 
derfully tho-  1 1 ange,  becoming  convex  to  the  north 
approaches,  and  concave  Bfi  'nter.     They 
by  no  means  observe  a  parallelism  to  the  mean,  but  change  their  flex- 
i.  assurnhi'j-  new  Bind                        icir  absolute  transfer  thev  nv 
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with  a  variable  velocity,  and  through  spaces  far  from  insignificant.  The 
line  of  50°  F.,  which  in  January  passes  through  Lisbon  and  the  south 
of  the  Morea,  in  July  has  traveled  to  the  north  shore  of  Lapland,  and 
incloses  the  White  Sea.  As  in  some  grand  musical  instrument,  the 
strings  of  which  vibrate,  the  isothermal  lines  of  Europe  and  Asia  beat 
back  and  forth,  but  it  takes  a  year  for  them  to  accomplish  one  pulsa- 
tion. 

All  over  the  world  physical  circumstances  control  the  human  race. 
They  make  the  Australian  a  savage ;  incapacitate  the  negro,  who  can 
Europe  is  full  of  never  invent  an  alphabet  or  an  arithmetic,  and  whose  theol- 

meteorological  * 

contrasts,  and     ogy  never  passes  beyond  the  stage  of  sorcery.     They  cause 

therefore  of  mod-     ,Ol/.  „,  ,    ,.   %  ,.  ,     *         . 

med  men.  the  Tartars  to  delight  in  a  diet  of  milk,  and  the  American 
Indian  to  abominate  it.  They  make  the  dwarfish  races  of  Europe  in- 
stinctive miners  and  metallurgists.  An  artificial  control  over  tempera- 
ture by  dwellings,  warm  for  the  winter  and  cool  for  the  summer ;  vari- 
ations of  clothing  to  suit  the  season  of  the  year,  and  especially  the 
management  of  fire,  have  enabled  man  to  maintain  himself  in  all  cli- 
mates. The  single  invention  of  artificial  light  has  extended  the  availa- ' 
ble  term  of  his  life ;  by  giving  the  night  to  his  use,  it  has,  by  the  social 
intercourse  it  encourages,  polished  his  manners  and  refined  his  tastes, 
perhaps  as  much  as  any  thing  else  has  aided  in  his  intellectual  progress. 
Indeed,  these  are  among  the  primary  conditions  that  have  occasioned 
his  civilization.  Variety  of  natural  conditions  gives  rise  to  different  na- 
tional types,  artificial  inventions  occasion  renewed  modifications.  Where 
there  are  many  climates  there  will  be  many  forms  of  men.  Herein,  as 
we  shall  in  due  season  discover,  lies  the  explanation  of  the  energy  of 
European  life,  and  the  development  of  its  civilization. 

Would  any  one  deny  the  influence  of  rainy  days  on  our  industrial 
habits  and  on  our  mental  condition  even  in  a  civilized  state?  With 
how  much  more  force,  then,  must  such  meteorological  incidents  have 
acted  on  the  ill-protected,  ill-clad,  and  ill-housed  barbarian  !  Would  any 
one  deny  the  increasing  difficulty  with  which  life  is  maintained  as  we 
pass  from  the  southern  peninsulas  to  the  more  rigorous  climates  of  the 
north?  There  is  a  relationship  between  the  mean  annual  heat  of  a  lo- 
cality and  the  instincts  of  its  inhabitants  for  food.  The  Sicilian  is  satis- 
fied with  a  light  farinaceous  repast  and  a  few  fruits ;  the  Norwegian  re- 
quires a  strong  diet  of  flesh ;  to  the  Laplander  it  is  none  the  less  accept- 
able if  grease  of  the  bear,  or  train  oil,  or  the  blubber  of  whales  be  add- 
ed.- Meteorology  to  no  little  extent  influences  the  morals ;  the  instinct- 
ive propensity  to  drunkenness  is  a  function  of  the  latitude.  Food, 
houses,  clothing,  bear  a  certain  relation  to  the  isothermal  lines. 

For  similar  reasons,  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  each  year  tend  to  more 
complete  homogeneousness. :  Climate  and  meteorological  differences  are 
more  and  more  perfectly  equalized  by  artificial  inventions ;  nor  is  it 
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alone  a  .similarity  of  habits,  but  also  a  similarity  of  physio- 
logical  constitution  that  is  ensuing.     Tlic  effect  of  such  in- 

3  in  •  neou!«ne!M  in  m  K! 

\vntions  is  to  equalize  the  influences  to  which  men  arc  ex-  em  tune* 
posed;  they  are  brought  more  closely  to  the  mean  typical  standard. 
mid  —  especially  is  it  to  be  remembered  —  with  this  closer  approach  to 
rai-h  other  in  conformation,  comes  a  closer  approach  in  feelings  and  hab- 
its, and  even  in  the  manner  of  thinking. 

On  the  southern  slope  of  the  mountain  axis  project  the  historic  penin- 
sulas, (  nvree,  Italy,  Spain.     To  the  former  we  trace  un-  ,.,rane. 

mistakably  the  commencement  of  European  civilization.  "P6011 
The  iirst  (liveks  patriotically  affirmed  that  their  own  clim  the 

best  suited  for  man;  beyond  the  mountains  to  the  north  then-  r<  i.uned  a 
merian  darkin-ss,  an  everlasting  winter.     I:  realm  of  Boreas, 

'•ring  tyrant.  In  the  early  ages  man  recognized  cold  as  his 
mortal  enemy.  Physical  inventions  have  enabled  him  to  overcome  it, 
ami  now  he  maintains  a  more  difficult  and  doubtful  struggle  with  h 

•nd  these  peninsulas,  and  bounding  the  continent  on  the  south,  is 

the  Mediterranean,  nearly  two  thousand  miles  in  length,  iso-  TheMcditem- 

lating  Europe  from  Africa  socially,  but  uniting  them  com-  nea 

iinTcially.     The  Black  Sea  and  that  of  Azof  are  dependencies  of  it.     It 

has,  conjointly  with  them,  a  shore-line  of  13,000  miles,  and  exposes  a 

<>f  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  square  miles.     It  is  subdi- 

1  into  two  basins,  the  eastern  and  western,  the  former  being  of  high 

interest  historically,  since  it  is  the  scene  of  the  dawn  of  European  in- 

he  western  is  bounded  by  the  Italian  peninsula,  Sicily,  and 

lontory  of  Cape  Bon  on  one  side,  and  at  the  other  has  as 

•  >('  Gibraltar.     The  temperature  is  ten  or  tw 

A  •  iantie,  and,  since  much  of  the  water  is  rem<  <  . 
vaporatioii,  it  is  necessarily  more  saline  than  that  ocean.     Its  color 

.allow,  blue  where  deep. 

ifl  centuries  Asia  has  experienced  a  slow  upward  move- 
.!.  not  onlv  affecting  her  own  topography,  but  likewise  secular  proiopicai 

I  i  rnu 

that  o{  her  European  dependency.    There  was  a  time  when  r..l.,-:iti,iAM«,«nd 

,        ,  n  /~i  *  i  •  i        ii/»  i   •    -i      its  w*lal  coiwe- 

the  gn-at  sandy  desert  of  Gobi  was  the  bed  of  a  sea  which  quenos. 
communicated  through  the  Caspian  with  the  Baltic,  as  may  be  pro 
not  only  by  «  geographical  facts,  but  also  from  geological  coi. 

ions.     It  is  only  necessary,  for  this  purpose,  to  inspect  the  ii 
«  that  have  been  published  of  the  silurian  and  even  pe- 

The  vertieal  displacement  of  Europe,  during  and  since  the  latter 
is  indisputably  been  more  than  'Jnini  feet  in  many  places.     The 
ts  of  such  movements  on  the  flora  and  fauna  of  a  region  mus;. 
rsc  of  time,  be  very  important,  for  an  elevation  of  350  fet 

'd  in  the  mean  annual  temper. 
•rizontally  northward.      Nor  is   this  slow  disturb. 
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Again  and  again,  in  historic  times,  have  its  results  operated  fearfully  on 
Europe,  by  forcibly  precipitating  the  Asiatic  nomades  along  the  great 
path-zone ;  again  and  again,  through  such  changes  of  level,  have  they 
been  rendered  waterless,  and  thus  driven  into  a  forced  emigration. 
Some  of  their  rivers,  as  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  have,  within  the  records 
of  history,  been  dry  for  several  years.  To  these  topographical  changes, 
rather  than  to  political  influences,  we  should  impute  many  of  the  most 
celebrated  tribal  invasions.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  refer  these  events 
to  an  excessive  overpopulation  periodically  occurring  in  Central  Asia, 
or  to  the  ambition  of  warlike  chieftains.  Doubtless  those  regions  are 
well  adapted  to  human  life,  and  hence  liable  to  overpopulation,  consid- 
ering the  pursuits  man  there  follows,  and  doubtless  there  have  been  oc- 
casions on  which  those  nations  have  been  put  in  motion  by  their  princes, 
but  the  modern  historian  can  not  too  carefully  bear  in  mind  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  production  of  men,  and  also  the  body  of  evidence 
which  proves  that  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  not  motionless,  but  rising  in 
one  place  and  sinking  in  another.  The  grand  invasions  of  Europe  by 
Asiatic  hordes  have  been  much  more  violent  and  abrupt  than  would 
answer  to  a  steady  pressure  resulting  from  overpopulation,  and  too  ex- 
tensive for  mere  warlike  incitement ;  they  answer  more  completely  to 
the  experience  of  some  irresistible  necessity  arising  from  an  insuperable 
physical  cause,  which  could  drive  in  hopeless  despair  from  their  homes 
the  young  and  the  old,  the  vigorous  and  feeble,  with,  their  cattle,  and 
wagons,  and  flocks.  Such  a  cause  is  the  shifting  of  the  soil  and  dis- 
turbance of  the  courses  of  water.  The  tribes  compelled  to  migrate  were 
forced  along  the  path-zone,  their  track  being,  therefore,  on  a  parallel  of 
latitude,  and  not  on  a  meridian ;  and  hence,  for  the  reasons  set  forth  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  their  movements  and  journey  of  easier  acccom- 
plishment. 

These  geological  changes  enter  then  as  an  element  in  human  history, 
Rate  and  extent  of  not  onty  f°r  Asia,  of  which  the  great  inland  sea  has  dwin- 
these  movements,  ^led  away  to  the  Caspian,  and  lost  its  connection  with  the 
Baltic,  but  for  Europe  also.  The  traditions  of  ancient  deluges,  which  . 
are  the  primitive  facts  of  Greek  history,  refer  to  such  movements ;  per- 
haps the  opening  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  was  one  of  them.  In 
much  later  times  we  are  perpetually  meeting  with  incidents  depending 
on  geological  disturbances ;  the  caravan  trade  of  Asia  Minor  was  de- 
stroyed by  changes  of  level  and  the  accumulation  of  sands  blown  from 
the  encroaching  deserts ;  the  Cimbri  were  impelled  into  Italy  by  the 
invasion  of  the  sea  on  their  possessions.  There  is  not  a  shore  in  Europe 
which  does  not  give  similar  evidence ;  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine,  as  they 
were  in  the  Roman  times,  are  obliterated ;  the  eastern  coast  of  England 
has  been  cut  away  for  miles.  In  the  Mediterranean  the  shore-line  is 
altogether  changed ;  towns,  once  on  the  coast,  are  far  away  inland;  oth- 
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ers  have  sunk  beneath  the  sea.  Islands,  like  Rhodes,  have  risen  from 
the  bottom.  The  North  Adriatic,  once  a  deep  gulf,  has  now  become 
shallow ;  there  arc  leaning  towers  and  inclining  temples  that  have  sunk 
with  the  settling  of  the  earth.  On  the  opposite  extremity  of  Europe, 
the  Scandinavian  peninsula  furnishes  an  instance  of  slow  secular  mo- 
tion, the  northern  part  rising  gradually  above  the  sea  at  the  rate  of 
about  four  feet  in  a  century.  This  elevation  is  observed  through  a 
space  of  many  hundred  miles,  increasing  toward  the  north.  The  south- 
ern extremity,  on  the  contrary,  experiences  a  slow  dcpressi< 

These  slow  movements  arc  nothing  more  than  a  continuation  of  what 

has  been  going  on  for  numberless  ages.     Since  the  tertiary  period  two 

thirds  of  Europe  have  been  lifted  above  the  sea.     The  Norway  coast 

has  been  elevated  600  feet,  the  Alps  have  been  upheaved  2000  to  3000, 

•:inincs  1000  to  2000.     The  country  between  Mont  Blanc  and 

.ma,  has  been  thus  elevated  since  the  adjacent  seas  were  peopled 

with  existing  animals.     So  intimately  are  the  interests  and  occupations 

of  men  connected  with  the  soil,  that  it  is  impossible  for  changes  to  take 

place  on  the  great  scale  in  it  without  being  promptly  followed  by  an 

equivalent  political  result. 

At  the  earliest  period  Europe  presents  us  with  a  double  population. 
An  Indo-Germanic  column  had  entered  it  from  the  east,  and  had  separ- 
1  into  two  portions  the  occupants  it  had  encountered,  driving  one  to 
the  north,  the  other  to  the  southwest.     These  primitive  tribes  betray, 
physiologically,  a  Mongolian  origin;  and  there  are  indica-  Farlv lnhft])it. 
;s  of  considerable  weight  that  they  themselves  had  been,  a:itduf  Euroi«- 
in  ancient  times,  intruders,  who,  issuing  from  their  seats  in  Asia,  had  in- 
i  the  proper  autochthons  of  Europe.     But,  setting 
as  our  starting-point,  a  barbarian  population,  be- 
v.  ami,  in  some  places,  undoubtedly  cannibals,  maintain- 
in  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  Europe,  their  existence  with 
difficulty  by  reason  of  the  severity  of  the  climate.     In  the  southern, 
ial  conditions  permitted  a  form  of  civilization  to  commence, 
.  hieh  the  rude  Cyclopean  structures  here  and  there  met  with,  such 
the  ruins  of  Orchomenos,  the  lion  gate  of  Mycenae,  the  tunnel  of 

pais,  are  perhaps  the  vestiges. 

.hat  period  this  intrusive  Indo-Germanic  column  made  its  at- 
tack can  not  be  ascertained.  The  national  vocabularies  of  Europe,  to 
which  we  must  resort  for  evidence,  might  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  con- 
dition of  civilization  of  the  conquering  people  was  not  very 
advanced.  They  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  domestic 
animals,  with  farming  implements,  carts,  and  yokes;  th« 

scssed  of  boats,  the   Didder,  oars,  but  were  unacquainted  with  the 

-  Is  by  sails.     These  conclusions  seem  to  be  established 

that  words  equivalent  to  boat,  rudder,  oar,  arc  common  to 
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the  languages  of  the  offshoots  of  the  stock,  though  located  very  widely 
asunder;  but  those  for  mast  and  sails  are  of  special  invention,  and  differ 
in  adjacent  nations. 

In  nearly  all  the  Indo-Germanic  tongues,  the  family  names,  father, 
mother,  brother,  sister,  daughter,  are  the  same  respectively.  A  similar 
Their  civil  state  de-  equivalence  mav  be  observed  in  a  great  many  familiar 

(1  need  from  their  vo-       *,  ,  T      °         . 

objects,  house,  door,  town,  path.     It  has  been  remarked, 


that  while  this  holds  good  for  terms  of  a  peaceful  nature,  many  of  those 
connected  with  warfare  and  the  chase  are  different  in  different  lan- 
guages. Such  facts  appear  to  prove  that  the  Asiatic  invaders  followed 
a  nomadic  and  pastoral  life.  Many  of  the  terms  connected  with  such  an 
avocation  are  widely  diffused.  This  is  the  case  with  plowing,  grinding, 
weaving,  cooking,  baking,  sewing,  spinning;  with  such  objects  as  corn, 
flesh,  meat,  vestment;  with  wild  animals  common  to  Europe  and  Asia, 
as  the  bear  and  the  wolf.  So,  too,  of  words  connected  with  social  or- 
ganization, despot,  rex,  queen.  The  numerals  from  1  to  100  coincide  in 
Sanscrit,  Greek,  Latin,  Lithuanian,  Gothic;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with 
1000,  a  fact  which  has  led  comparative  philologists  to  the  conclusion 
that,  though  at  the  time  of  the  emigration  a  sufficient  intellectual  ad- 
vance had  been  made  to  invent  the  decimal  system,  perhaps  from  count- 
ing upon  the  fingers,  yet  that  it  was  very  far  from  perfection.  To  the 
inhabitants  of  Central  Asia  the  sea  was  altogether  unknown  ;  hence  the 
branches  of  the  emigrating  column,  as  they  diverged  north  and  south, 
gave  it  different  names.  But,  though  unacquainted  with  the  sea,  -they 
were  familiar  with  salt,  as  is  proved  by  the  recurrence  .of  its  name. 
Nor  is  it  in  the  vocabularies  alone  that  these  resemblances  are  remark. 
ed  ;  the  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  grammar.  M.  Max  Muller  shows  thai 
in  Sanscrit,  Zend,  Lithuanian,  Doric,  Slavonic,  Latin,  Gothic,  the  forms. 
of  the  auxiliary  verb  to  be  are  all  varieties  of  one  common  type,  and 
that  "  the  coincidences  between  the  language  of  the  Veda  and  the  dia- 
lect spoken  at  the  present  day  by  the  Lithuanian  recruit  at  Berlin  are 
greater  by  far  than  between  French  and  Italian,  and  that  the  essential 
forms  of  grammar  had  been  fully  framed  and  established  before  the  first 
separation  of  the  Aryan  family  took  place." 

But  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  such^  interesting  deductions 
founded  on  language,  its  vocabularies  and  grammar,  must  not  be  pressed 
too  closely.  The  state  of  civilization  of  the  Indo-Germanic  column,  as 
thus  ascertained,  must  needs  have  been  inferior  to  that  of  the  centre 
from  which  it  issued  forth.  Such  we  observe  to  be  the  case  in  all  mi- 
gratory movements.  It  is  not  the  more  intellectual  or  civilized  por- 
tions of  a  community  which  voluntarily  participate  therein,  but  those 
in  whom  the  physical  and  animal  character  predominates.  There  may 
be  a  very  rough  offshoot  from  a  very  polished  stock.  Of  course,  the 
movement  we  are  here  considering  must  have  taken  place  at  a  period 
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chronologically  remote,  yet  not  so  remote  as  might  seem  to  be  indicated 
by  tin;  state  of  civilization  of  the  invaders,  used  as  an  indication  of  the 
state  of  civilization  of  the  country  from  which  they  had  come.  In  Asia, 
social  advancement,  as  far  back  as  we  can  see,  has  ever  been  very  slow; 
but,  at  the  first  moment  that  we  encounter  the  Hindu  race  historically 
or  philologically,  it  is  dealing  with  philosophical  and  theological  ques- 
tions of  the  highest  order,  and  settling,  to  its  own  satisfaction,  problems 
requiring  a  cultivated  intellect  even  so  much  as  to  propose.  All  this 
implies  that  in  its  social  advancement  there  must  have  already  been 
consumed  a  very  long  period  of  time. 

But  what  chiefly  interests  us  is  the  relation  which  must  have  been 

ily  maintained  between  the  intrusive  people  and  those  whom 

they  thus  displaced,  the  commingling  of  the  ideas  of  the  one  commingling 

with  those  of  the  other,  arising  from  their  commingling  of  ofueu. 

blood.     It  is  because  of  this  that  we  find  coexisting  in  the  pre-IIellenic 

times  the  sorcery  of  the  Celt  with  the  polytheism  of  the  Hindu.     There 

be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  philosophical  lineaments  displayed  by 

the  early  European  mythology  are  not  clue  to  indigenous  thought,  but 

derived  from  an  Asiatic  source. 

Moreover,  at  the  earliest  historic  times,  notwithstanding  the  disturb- 

ance which  must  have  lasted  long  after  the  successful  and  perhaps  slow 

ancc  of  the  Asiatic  column,  things  had  come  to  a  state  of  equilibrium 

or  i  ^  alone  socially,  but  also  physiologically.     It  takes  a  long 

time  for  the  conqueror  and  conquered  to  settle  together,  without  farther 

irbancc  or  question,  into  their  relative  positions  ;  it  takes  a  long  time 

lection  of  conflicts  to  die  away.    But  far  longer  does  it  take 

•<•  of  invaders  to  come  into  unison  with  the  climate 


io  countries  they  have  seized,  the  system  of  man  accom-  fetrafcn.   * 

•nly  through  successive  generations,  and  therefore  vcrv 
slov,  hysical  conditions.     It  takes  long  before  the  skin 

•tinate  hue,  and  the  skull  its  destined  form.     A  period 

amply  snfVieient  for  all  such  changes  to  be  accomplished  in  Europe  had 

transpired  at  the  very  dawn  of  history,  and  strands  of  population  in 

lormity  with  meteorological  and  geographical  influences,  though  of 

-  has  been  described,  were  'already  distributed  upon  it.     A 

iition  of  ethnical  equilibrium  had  been  reached.     Along  each  iso- 

thermal or  climatic  band  were  its  correspondingly  'modified  men,  sp< 

their  lives  in  avocations  dictated  by  surrounding  circumstances. 

•  rands  of  population  v,  fcined  to  be  dislocated,  and  some  of 

n  to  bec<  -inir  or  originating  among  themselves 

new  and  unsuitable  artificial  physical  conditi<>: 

Kurop.'  was  preparing  a  repetition  of  those  events  of  which 

immemorial  has  been  the  '  /among  the 

ions  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  inhabitants  of  a  pleasant  cli- 
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mate,  ill  which  life  could  be  easily  maintained — where  the  isothermal 
Fir-t  "loams  of  °f  January  is  41°  F.,  and  of  July  73£°  F. — civilization  was 
civilization  commencing.  There  was  an  improving  agriculture,  an  in- 
creasing commerce,  and,  the  necessary  consequence  thereof,  germs  of 
art,  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  The  southern  peninsulas  were  offering 
to  the  warlike  chieftains  of  middle  Europe  a  tempting  prize.  So  it  had 
been  in  Asia. 

Under  such  influences  Europe  may  be  considered  as  emerging  from 
and  first  reii~-  ^Q  barbarian  state.  It  had  lost  all  recollection  of  its  ancient 
ious  opinions.  relations  with  India,  which  have  only  been  disclosed  to  us  by 
a  study  of  the  vocabularies  and  grammar  of  its  diverse  tongues.  Upon 
its  indigenous  sorcery  an  Oriental  star-worship  had  been  ingrafted,  the 
legends  of  which  had  lost  their  significance.  What  had  at  first  been 
feigned  of  the  heavenly  bodies  had  now  assumed  an  air  of  personality, 
and  had  become  attributed  to  heroes  and  gods. 

The  negro  under  the  equinoctial  line,  the  dwarfish  Laplander  beyond 
the  Arctic  Circle — man  every  where,  in  his  barbarous  state,  is  a  believer 
in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  enchantments ;  he  is  fascinated  by  the  incompre- 
hensible. Any  unexpected  sound  or  sudden  motion  he  refers  to  invis- 
ible beings.  Sleep  and  dreams,  in  which  one  third  of  his  life  is  spent, 
assure  him  that  there  is  a  spiritual  world.  He  multiplies  these  unreal- 
ities ;  he  gives  to  every  grotto  a  genius,  to  every  tree,  spring,  river, 
mountain,  a  divinity. 

Comparative  theology,  which  depends  on  the  law  of  continuous  varia- 
tion of  human  thought,  and  is  indeed  one  of  its  expressions,  universally 
proves  that,  the  moment  man  adopts  the  idea  of  an  existence  of  invisible 
Localization  of  beings,  he  recognizes  the  necessity  of  places  for  their  resi- 
the  invisible.  dencej  ail  nations  assigning  them  habitations  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  earth.  A  local  heaven  and  a  local  hell  are  found  in 
every  mythology.  In  Greece,  as  to  heaven,  there  was  a  universal 
agreement  that  it  was  situated  above  the  blue  sky;  but  as  to  hell,  much 
difference  of  opinion  prevailed.  There  were  many  who  thought  that  it 
was  a  deep  abyss  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  to  which  certain  passages, 
such  as  the  Acherusian  cave  in  Bithynia,  led.  But  those  who,  with 
Anaximenes,  considered  the  earth  to  be  like  a  broad  leaf  floating  in  the 
air,  and  who  accepted  the  doctrine  that  hell  was  divided  into  a  Tartarus, 
or  region  of  night  on  the  left,  and  an  Elysium,  or  region  of  dawn  on 
the  right,  and  that  it  was  equally  distant  from  all  parts  of  the  upper 
surface,  were  nearer  to  the  original  conception,  which  doubtless  placed  it 
on  the  under  or- shadowy  side  of  the  earth.  The  portals  of  descent  were 
then  in  the  west,  where  the  sun  and  stars  set,  though  here  and  there 
were  passages  leading  through  the  ground  to  the  other  side,  such  as 
those  by  which  Hercules  and  Ulysses  had  gone.  The  place  of  ascent 
was  in  the  east,  and  the  morning  twilight  a  reflection  from  the  Ely  si  an 
Fields. 
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The  picture  of  Nature  thus  interpreted  has  for  its  centre  the  earth  ; 
for  its  most  prominent  object,  man.  Whatever  there  is  has  The 
been  made  for  his  pleasure,  or  to  minister  to  his  use.  To 
this  belief  that  every  thing  is  of  a  subordinate  value  compared  with 
himself,  he  clings  with  tenacity  even  in  his  most  advanced  mental  state. 
Not  without  surprise  do  we  trace  the  progress  of  the  human  mind. 
The  barbarian,  the  believer  in  sorcery,  lives  in  incessant  dread.  All 
nature  seems  to  be  at  enmity  with  him  and  conspiriiu  for  his  hurt. 
Out  of  the  darkness  he  can  not  tell  what  alarming  spectre  may  emerge; 
li<-  may,  with  reason,  fear  that  injury  is  concealed  in  every  stone,  and 
hidden  behind  every  leaf.  ll»>\v  wide,  is  the  interval  from  this  terror- 
stricken  condition  to  that  state  in  which  man  persuades  himself  of  the 
human  destiny  of  the  universe!  Yet,  wonderful  to  be  said,  he  passes 
that  interval  at  a  single  step. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  human  race,  geographical  and  astronomical  ideas 

are  the  same  all  over  the  world,  for  they  are  the  interpretation  of  things 

according  to  outward  appearances,  the  accepting  of  phenomena  as  they 

presented,  without  any  of  the  corrections  that  reason  may  offer. 

This  universality  and  homogeneousness  is  nothing  more  than  a  mani- 

•ion  of  the  uniform  mode  of  action  of  the  human  organization. 
But  such  homogeneous  conclusions,  such  similar  pictures,  are  strictly 

iliar  to  the  infancy  of  humanity.     The  reasoning  fac- 
ulty  at  length  inevitably  makes  itself  felt,  and  diversities 
of  interpretation  ensue.    Comparative  geography,  comparative  astrono- 
.  comparative  theology  thus  arise,  homogeneous  at  first,  soon  exibit- 
variations,  but  ending  in  identity. 

To  that  tendency  for  personification  which  marks  the  early  life  of 

many  of  the  mythologic  conceptions.     It  was  thus  that  the 

;:io  Dawn,  and  Night,  with  her  black  mantle  bespangled  with 

•••i\vd  their  forms.    Many  of  the  most  beautiful  Imnxinctionofper. 

thus  of  a  personified  astronomical  origin,  8onlfied  form3- 
many  were  derived  from  physical  nature.  The  clouds  were  thus  made 
to  be  animated  things;  a  moving  spirit  was  given  to  the  storm,  the  dew, 
wind.  The  sun  setting  in  the  glowing  clouds  of  the  west  becomes 
Efaeulea  in  the  fiery  pile;  the  morning  dawn  extinguished  by  the  rising 
sun  is  embodied  in  the  story  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice.  These  legends 
still  survive  in  India. 

it  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  Greek  mythology  ran  be  thus 

mi'  d.     It  is  enough  for  us  to  examine  the  circumstances  under 

which,  for  many  nires,  the  European  communities  had  been  placed,  to 

understand  that  they  had  forgotten  much  that  their  ancestors  had 

brought  from  Asia.     Much  that  was  new  had  also  sponta-  The  *i»daai  and 

ML     The  well-known  variations  of  their  the- 
Ogony  are  not  merely  ditl'.-rent  legends  of  different  locali- 
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tics,  they  arc  more  frequently  successive  improvements  of  the  sama 
place.  The  general  theme  upon  which  they  are  based  requires  the  ad- 
mission of  a  primitive  chaotic  disturbance  of  incomprehensible  gigantic 
powers,  brought  into  subjection  by  Divine  agency,  that  agency  dividing 
and  regulating  the  empire  it  had  thus  acquired  in  a  harmonious  way. 
To  this  general  conception  was  added  a  multitude  of  adventitious  orna- 
ments, some  of  which  were  of  a  rude  astronomical,  some  of  a  moral, 
some,  doubtless,  of  a  historical  kind.  The  primitive  chaotic  conflicts 
appear  under  the  form  of  the  war  of  the  Titans;  their  end  is  the  confine- 
ment of  those  giants  in  Tartarus;  their  compulsory  subjection  is  the 
commencement  of  order :  thus  Atlas,  the  son  of  lapetos,  is  made  to  sus- 
tain the  vault  of  heaven  in  its  western  verge.  The  regulation  of  empire 
is  shadowed  forth  in  the  subdivision  of  the  universe  between  Zeus  and 
The  composite  na-  his  brothers,  he  taking  the  heavens,  Poseidon  the  sea,  and 

ture  of  the  result-    -.--,-,  ,  -,  -i-i-ni-  t  i  i      •      ' 

ing  mythology  Hades  the  under  world,  all  having  the  earth  as  their  com- 
mon theatre  of  action.  The  moral  is  prefigured  by  such  myths  as  those 
of  Prometheus  and  Epimetheus,  the  fore-thinker  and  the  after-thinker ; 
the  historical  in  the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  the  sieges  of  Thebes  and  of 
Troy.  A  harmony  with  human  nature  is  established  through  the  birth 
and  marriage  of  the  gods,  and  likewise  by  their  sufferings,  passions,  and 
labors.  The  supernatural  is  gratified  by  Centaurs,  Gorgons,  Harpies, 
and  Cyclops. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  the  reduction  of .  such  a  patchwork 
system  to  any  single  principle,  astronomical  or  moral,  as  some  have  tried 
to  do — a  system  originating  from  no  single  point  as  to  country  or  to 
time.  The  gradual  growth  of  many  ages,  its  diversities  are  due  to  many 
local  circumstances.  Like  the  romances  of  a  later  period,  it  will  not 
bear  an  application  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  life.  It  recommended  itself 
to  a  people  who  found  pleasure  in  accepting  without  any  question  state- 
ments no  matter  how  marvelous,  impostures  no  matter  how  preposter- 
ous. Gods,  heroes,  monsters,  and  men  might  figure  together  without 
any  outrage  to  probability  when  there  was  no  astronomy,  no  geography, 
no  rule  of  evidence,  no  standard  of  belief.  But  the  downfall  of  such  a 
system  was  inevitable  as  soon  as  men  began  to  deal  with  facts — as  soon 
as  history  commenced  to  record,  and  philosophy  to  discuss.  Yet  not 
without  reluctance  was  the  faith  of  so  many  centuries  given  up.  The 
extinction  of  a  religion  is  not  the  abrupt  movement  of  a  day,  it  is  a  sec- 
ular process  of  many  well-marked  stages — the  rise  of  doubt  among  the 
candid;  the  disapprobation  of  the  conservative;  the  defense  of  ideas  fast 
becoming  obsolete  by  the  well-meaning,  who  hope  that  allegory  and 
new  interpretations  may  give  renewed  probability  to  what  is  almost  in- 
credible. But  dissent  ends  in  denial  at  last. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  history  of  that  intellectual  movement  which 
thus  occasioned  the  ruin  of  the  ancient  system,  we  must  bring  to  our- 
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selves  the  ideas  of  the  Greek  of  the  eighth  century  before  Christ,  who 
thought  that  the  blue  sky  is  the  floor  of  heaven,  the  habitation  of  the 
Olympian  gods;  that  the  earth,  man's  proper  seat,  is  flat,  and  Primitive  a*. 

J     /    .  -i-i,-,  i     '  trunomy  unJ 

circularly  extended,  like  a  plate,  beneath  the  starry  canopy,  geography. 
On  its  rim  is  the  circumfluous  ocean,  the  source  of  the  rivers,  which  all 
flow  to  the  Mediterranean,  appropriately  in  after  ages  so  called,  since  it 
is  in  the.  midst,  in  the  centre  of  the  expanse  of  the  land.  "The  sea-girt 
disk  of  the  earth  supports  the  vault  of  heaven."  Impelled  by  a  celestial 
rgy,  the  sun  and  stars,  issuing  forth  from  the  cast,  ascend  with  diffi- 
culty the  crystalline  dome,  but  down  its  descent  they  more  readily  has- 
ten to  their  setting.  No  one  can  tell  what  they  encounter  in  the  land 
of  shadows  beneath,  nor  what  are  the  dangers  of  th<  In  the  morn- 

the  dawn  mysteriously  appears  in  the  east,  swiftly  spreading  over 
the  eoiiiinrs  of  the  horizon;  in  the  evening  the  twilight  fades  gradually 
away.     Besides  the  celestial  bodies,  the  clouds  are  continually  moving 
r  tin;  sky,  forever  changing  their  colors  and  their  shape.     No  one 
can  tell  whence  the  wind  comes  or  whither  it  goes;  perhaps  it  is  the 
ath  of  that  invisible  divinity  who  launches  the  lightning,  or  of  him 
who  rests  his  bow  against  the  cloud.     Not  without  delight  might  men 
contemplate  the  emerald  plane,  the  sapphire  dome,  the  border  of  silvery 
T,  ever  tranquil  and  ever  flowing.    Then,  in  the  interior  of  the  solid 
i,  or  perhaps  on  the  other  side  of  its  plane — under  world,  as  it  was 
.  termed — is  the  realm  of  Hades  or  Pluto,  the  region  of  -n.p  Iin(1nr  vtaM 
]  it.    From  the  midst  of  his  dominion,  that  divinity,  crown-  and  iu  *r 
ed  with  a  diadem  of  ebony,  and  seated  on  a  throne  framed  out  of  mass- 
<,  looks  into  the  infinite  abyss  beyond,  invisible  himself  to 
.  but  made  known  by  the  nocturnal  thunder  which  is  his 
•:ider  world  is  also  the  realm  to  which  the  spirits  retire 
r  death.     At  its  portals,  beneath  the  setting  sun,  is  stationed  a  mi 
of  spectres — Care,  Sorrow,  Disease,  Age,  Want,  Fear,  Fam 
:-,'Toil,  Death,  and  her  half-brother  Sleep— Death,  to  whom  it  is 
>r  man  to  offer  cither  prayers  or  sacrifice.     In  that  land  of  for 
d  shadows  there  is  the  unnavigable  lake  Avernus,  Acheron. 
x,  the  groaning  Cocytns,  and  Phlcgethon,  with   its  waves  of  fire. 
Theiv  are  all  kinds  ofmonstera  and  forms  of  fearful  import:  ('• 
with  his  triple  head  ;  Charon,  frei.irhtin^  his  boat  with  the  shades  of  the 

.  in  their  garments  of  ermine  bordered  with  pur] 

.ivcn-jiiiL''  Krinnvs;   Ixhadamanthus,  before  whom  every  A>iatie  i.. 

'•count;  .Kaeus,  before  whom  every  European;  and  Mi; 

:•  of  the  judgment-seat.     There,  too,  are  to  be  seen  those 
:ninals  whose  history  is  a  warning  to  us:  the  giants,  with  d: 

•nded  in  the  burning  gulf  for  many  a  mile;  Phlegyas,in 
i  terror  of  the  stone  suspended  over  him,  wli  Us; 

:i  chained  to  his  wheel:  the  daughters  of  Dnnaus  still  vainly  : 
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ing  to  fill  their  sieve;  Tantalus,  immersed  in  the  water  to  his  chin,  yet 
tormented  with  unquenchable  thirst;  Sisyphus  despairingly  laboring  at 
his  ever-descending  stone.  "Warned  by  such  examples,  we  may  learn 
not  to  contemn  the  gods.  Beyond  these  sad  scenes,  extending  far  to 
the  right,  are  the  plains  of  pleasure,  the  Elysian  Fields ;  and  Lethe,  the 
river  of  oblivion,  of  which  whoever  tastes,  though  he  should  ascend  to 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  earth,  and  return  again  to  life  and  day,  for- 
gets whatever  he  has  seen. 

If  the  interior  or  the  under  side  of  the  earth  is  thus  occupied  by 
phantoms  and  half-animated  shades  of  the  dead,  its  upper  surface,  in- 
habited by  man,  has  also  its  wonders.  In  its  centre  is  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  as  we  have  said,  round  which  are  placed  all  the  known  countries, 
each  full  of  its  own  mysteries  and  marvels.  Of  these  how  many  we 
might  recount  if  we  followed  the  wanderings  of  Odysseus,  or  the  voy- 
The  Ar?onau-  age  °f  Jason  and  his  heroic  comrades  in  the  ship  Argo,  when 
tic  voyage.  facy  went  to  seize  the  golden  fleece  of  the  speaking  ram. 
We  might  tell  of  the  Harpies,  flying  women-birds  of  obscene  form ;  of 
the  blind  prophet  and  the  self-shutting  rocks  Symplegades,  between 
which,  as  if  by  miracle,  the  Argonauts  passed,  the  colliding  cliffs  almost 
entrapping  the  stern  of  their  vessel,  but  destined  by  fate  from  that  por- 
tentous moment  never  to  close  again ;  of  the  country  of  the  Amazons, 
and  of  Prometheus  groaning  on  the  rock  to  which  he  was  nailed,  of  the 
avenging  eagle  forever  hovering  and  forever  devouring ;  of  the  land  of 
^Eetes,  and  of  the  bulls  with  brazen  feet  and  flaming  breath,  and  how 
Jason  yoked  and  made  them  plow ;  of  the  enchantress  Medea,  and  the 
unguent  she  concocted  from  herbs  that  grew  where  the  blood  of  Prome- 
theus had  dripped ;  of  the  field  sown  with  dragons'  teeth,  and  the  mail- 
clad  men  that  leaped  out  of  the  furrows;  of  the  magical  stone  that  di- 
vided them  into  two  parties,  and  impelled  them  to  fight  each  other ;  of 
the  scaly  dragon  that  guarded  the  golden  fleece,  and  how  he  was  lulled 
with  a  charmed  potion,  and  the  treasure  carried  away ;  of  the  Kiver 
Phasis,  through  whose  windings  the  Argo  sailed  into  the  circumfluous 
sea ;  of  the  circumnavigation  round  that  tranquil  stream  to  the  sources 
of  the  Nile ;  of  the  Argonauts  carrying  their  sentient,  self-speaking  ship 
on  their  shoulders  through  the  sweltering  Libyan  deserts ;  of  the  island 
of  Circe,  the  enchantress ;  of  the  rock,  with  its  grateful  haven,  which  in- 
the  height  of  a  tempest  rose  out  of  the  sea  to  receive  them  ;  of  the  arrow 
shot  by  Apollo  from  his  golden  bow ;  of  the  brazen  man,  the  work  of 
Hephcestos,  who  stood  on  the  shore  of  Crete,  and  hurled  at  them  as 
they  passed  vast  fragments  of  stone ;  of  their  combat  with  him  and 
their  safe  return  to  lolcos ;  and  of  the  translation  of  the  ship  Argo  by 
the  .goddess  Athene  to  heaven. 

Such  were  some  of  the  incidents  of  that  celebrated  voyage,  the  story 
of  which  enchanted  all  Greece  before  the  Odyssey  was  written.  I  have 
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not  space  to  tell  of  the  wonders  that  served  to  decorate  the  geography 
of  those  times.  On  the  north  there  was  the  delicious  country  Unionofthe 
of  tlm  Hyperboreans,  beyond  the  reach  of  winter;  in  the  west  SSffi^1 

mini  of  tin.-.  Ilesprrides,  in  which  grew  apples  of  gold  ;  in  voloiu- 
the  east  the  groves  and  dancing-ground  of  the  sun;  in  the  south  the 
country  of  the  blameless  Ethiopians,  whither  the  gods  ;it  to  re- 

sort. In  the  Mediterranean  itself  the  Sirens  beguiled  the  passers-by 
with  their  songs  near  where  Naples  now  stands ;  adjoining  were  Scylla 
and  Charybdis;  in  Sicily  were  the  one-eyed  Cyclops  and  cannibal  La?s- 
trygons.  In  the  island  of  Erytheia  the  tin  -1  giant  Geryon  tend- 

•  •d  his  oxen  with  a  double-headed  dog.     I  need  not  speak  of  the  lotus- 
:s,  whose  food  made  one  forget  his  native  country;  of  the  floating 
island  of  ^Eolus;   of  the  happy  fields  in  which  the  horses  of  the  sun 
•  grazing;   of  bulls  and  dogs  of  immortal  breed;  of  hydras,  gor- 
i,  and  chimeras;  of  the  flying  man  Drcdalus,  and  the  brazen  cham- 
in  which  Danae  was  kept.     There  was  no  river,  no  grotto  that  had 
not  its  genius;  no  island,  no  promontory  without  its  legend. 

It  is  impossible  to  recall  these  antique  myths  without  being  satisfied 
that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  truly  indigenous,  truly  of  European 
growth.  The  seed  may  have  been  brought,  as  comparative  philologists 
assert,  from  Asia,  but  it  had  luxuriantly  germinated  and  developed  un- 
der the  sky  of  Europe.  Of  the  legends,  many  are  far  from  answering  to 
their  reputed  Oriental  source;  their  barbarism  and  indel-  Earliest r.rwk tho. 

n   TT  mi  /»    olosical  ideas  indi- 

icacy  represent  the   state  of  Europe.      I  he  outrage  of  cate « savage  state. 
on  his  father  Urauos  speaks  of  the  savageism  of  the  times;  the 
'.s  of  man-stealing  and  piracy ;  the  rapes  of  Europa 
and  11        .of  the  abduction  of  women.     The  dinner  in  which  Itys 

ip  assures  us  that  cannibalism  was  practiced;  the  threat  of  La- 

omcdon  tha-  Id  sell  Poseidon  and  Apollo  for  slaves  shows  how 

compulsory  labor  might  be  obtained.     The  polygamy  of  many  heroes 

ra  in  its  worst  form  under  the  practice  of  sister-marriage,  a 

crime  indulged  in  from  the  King  of  Olympus  downward.     Upon  the 

whole,  then,  we  must  admit  that  Greek  mythology  indicates  a  barbaric 

.  man-stealing,  piracy,  human  sacrifice,  polygamy,  cannibal- 

,  and  crimes  of  revenge  that  are  unmentionable.     A  personal  intcr- 

•h  as  man  in  his  infancy  resorts  to,  is  embodied  in  circum- 

sui  table  to  a  savage  time.     It  was  not  until  a  later  period  that 

allegorical  phantasms,  such  as  Death,  and  Sleep,  and  Dreams  were  intro- 

iiiid  still  later  when  the  old  system  was  alTected  by  Lyii 
Phrygian,  Assyrian,  and  Egyptian  ideas. 

Not  only  thus  from  their  intrinsic  nature,  but  also  from  their  rccord- 
,  lal  development,  are  we  warranted  in  imputing  to  the 

myths   an   indigenous  origin.     The  theogony  Tbgr  gndad  im. 
•nded  by  llesiod  in  many  essential  points.  ' 
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He  prefixes  the  dynasty  of  Uranos,  and  differs  in  minor  conceptions,  as 
in  the  character  of  the  Cyclops.  The  Orphic  theogony  is  again  another 
advance,  having  new  fictions  and  new  personages,  as  in  the  case  of  Za- 
grens,  the  horned  child  of  Jupiter  by  his  own  daughter  Persephone. 
Indeed,  there  is  hardly  one  of  the  great  and  venerable  gods  of  Olympus 
whose  character  does  not  change  with  his  age,  and,  seen  from  this  point 
of  view,  the  origin  of  the  Ionic  philosophy  becomes  a  necessary  step  in 
The  inevitable  tend-  the  advance.  That  philosophy,  as  we  shall  soon  find,  was 

ency  id  to  the  Ionic     _  >.  *-\- '•'.** 

philosophy.  due  not  only  to  the  expansion  of  the  Greek  intellect  and 

the  necessary  improvement  of  Greek  morals ;  an  extraneous  cause,  the 
sudden  opening  of  the  Egyptian  ports,  670  B.C.,  accelerated  it.  Euro- 
pean religion  became  more  mysterious  and  more  solemn.  European 
philosophy  learned  the  error  of  its  chronology,  and  the  necessity  of  ap- 
plying a  more  strict  and  correct  standard  of  evidence  for  ancient  events. 

It  was  an  ominous  circumstance  that  the  Ionian  Greeks,  who  first  be- 
gan to  philosophize,  commenced  their  labors  by  depersonifying  the  ele- 
ments, and  treating  not  of  Zeus,  Poseidon,  and  Hades,  but  of  Air,  Water, 
Fire.  The  destruction  of  theological  conceptions  led  irresistibly  to  the 
destruction  of  religious  practices.  To  divinities  whose  existence  he  de- 
nied, the  philosopher  ceased  to  pray.  Of  what  use  were  sacrificial  offer- 
ings and  entreaties  directed  to  phantasms  of  the  imagination  ?  but  advan- 
tages might  accrue  from  the  physical  study  of  the  impersonal  elements. 

Greek  religion  contained  within  itself  the  principles  of  its  own  de- 
struction. It  is  for  the  sake  of  thoroughly  appreciating  this  that  I  have 
been  led  into  a  detail  of  what  some  of  my  readers  may  be  disposed  to 
inevitable  destruc-  resrard  as  idle  and  useless  myths.  Two  circumstances  of 

tion  of  Greek  relig-    .    &    .      .  .  f    , 

ious  ideas  inevitable  occurrence  insured  the  eventual  overthrow  of 

the  whole  system ;  they  were  geographical  discovery  and  the  rise  of 
philosophical  criticism.  Our  attention  is  riveted  by  the  fact  that,  two 
thousand  years  later,  the  same  thing  again  occurred  on  a  greater  scale. 

As  to  geographical  discovery,  how  was  it  possible  that  all  the  marvels 
by  geographi-  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas,  the  sorcerers,  enchanters, 
cai  discovery.  giants,  an(j  monsters  of  the  deep,  should  survive  when  those 
seas  were  daily  crossed  in  all  directions?  how  was  it  possible  that  the 
notion  of  a  flat  earth,  bounded  by  the  horizon  and  bordered  by  the  cir- 
cumfluous ocean,  could  maintain  itself  when  colonies  were  being  found- 
ed in  Gaul,  and  the  Phoenicians  were  bringing  tin  from  beyond  the  Pil- 
lars of  Hercules?  .  Moreover,  it  so  happened  that  many  of  the  most  as- 
tounding prodigies  were  affirmed  to  be  in  the  track  which  circumstances 
had  now  made  the  chief  pathway  of  commerce.  Not  only  was  there  a 
certainty  of  the  destruction  of  mythical  geography  as  thus  presented  on 
the  plane  of  the  earth  looking  upward  to  day ;  there  was  also  an  immi- 
nent risk,  as  many  pious  persons  foresaw  and  dreaded,  that  what  had 
been  asserted  as  respects  the  interior,  or  the  other  face  looking  down- 
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ward  into  night,  would  be  involved  in  the  ruin  too.  Well,  therefore, 
might  they  make  the  struggle  they  did  for  the  support  of  the  ancient 
doctrine,  taking  the  only  course  possible  to  them,  of  converting  what 
had  been  atlirmed  to  be  actual  events  into  allegories,  under  which,  they 
said,  the  wisdom  of  ancient  times  had  concealed  many  sacred  and  mys- 
terious things.  But  it  is  apparent  that  a  system  which  is  forced  to  this 
necessity  is  last  hastening  to  its  end. 

Nor  was  it  maritime  discovery  only  that  thus  removed  fabulous 
prodigies  and  gave  rise  to  new  ideas.  In  due  course  of  Fictuiow mmrrdj 
time  the  Macedonian  expedition  opened  a  new  world  to  !S«iiitiM. 
the  (1  recks,  and  presented  them  with  real  wonders;  climates  in  marvel- 
ous diversity,  vast  deserts,  mountains  covered  with  eternal  snow,  salt 
far  from  the  ocean,  colossal  animals,  and  men  of  every  shade  of 
color  and  every  form  of  religion.  The  numerous  Greek  colonies  found- 
ed all  over  Asia  gave  rise  to  an  incessant  locomotion,  and  caused  these 
natural  objects  to  make  a  profound  and  permanent  impression  on  the 
ll-'llenie,  mind.  If  through  the  Bactrian  empire  European  ideas  were 
transmitted  to  the  far  East,  through  that  and  other  similar  channels 
i tie  ideas  found  their  way  to  Europe. 

At  the  dawn  of  reliable  tradition  the  Phoenicians  were  masters  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.     Europe  was  altogether  barbarous.     On  Development  of 

n     .     .      .         .     .,.         .  ,        .-p..  .  ,         ,    Mediterranean 

the  very  verge  of  Asiatic  civilization  the  Thracians  scalped  commerce. 
their  enemies  and  tattooed  themselves;  at  the  other  end  of  the  continent 
the  Britons  daubed  their  bodies  with  ochre  and  woad.     Contemporanc- 

Kiryptian  sculptures  show  the  Europeans  dressed  in  skins  like 
JH     It  was  the  instinct  of  the  Phoenicians  every  where  to  establish 
-lands  and  coasts,  and  thus,  for  a  long  time,  they  main- 
tained a  maritime  supremacy.     By  degrees  a  spirit  of  adventure  was  en- 
gendered among  the  Greeks.     In  1250  B.C.  they  sailed  round  the  Enx- 
to  the  myth  of  the  Argonautic  voyage,  and  creating  a 
le  trallie  in  gold,  dried  fish,  and  corn.     They  had  also  become 
infamous  for  their  freebooting  practices.     From  every  coast  they  stole 
y  men,  women,  and  children,  thereby  maintaining  a  considerable 
the  relic  of  which  endures  to  our  time  in  the  traffic  for  Cir- 
cassian women.     Minos,  king  of  Crete,  tried  to  suppress  these  piracies. 
attempts  to  obtain  the  dominion  of  the  Mediterranean  were  imi- 
I  in  succession  by  the  Lydians,  Thracians,  Rhodians,  the  latter  being 
inventors  of  the  first  maritime  code,  subsequent Iv  incorporated  into 
nan  law.     The  manner  in  which  these  and  the  inhabitants  of  other 
..nd  islands  supplanted  one  another  shows  on  what  trifling  cir- 
the  dominion  of  the   eastern  basin   depended.     Meantime 
:hily  sailed  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  visiting 
d  bringing  tin  from  the  British  islands. 
'tion  to  keep  their  secret  to  themselves.     The 
C 
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adventurous  Greeks  followed  those  mysterious  navigators  step  by 
but  in  the  time  of  Homer  they  were  so  restricted  to  the  eastern  basin 
that  Italy  may  be  said  to  have  been  to  them  an  unknown  land.  The 
Phocaeans  first  explored  the  western  basin  ;  one  of  their  colonies  built  Mar- 
seilles. At  length  Coleus  of  Samos  passed  through  the  frowning  gate- 
way of  Hercules  into  the  circumfluous  sea,  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  No 
little  interest  attaches  to  the  first  colonial  cities  ;  they  dotted  the  shores 
from  Sinope  to  Saguntum,  and  were  at  once  trading-depots  and  foci  of 
wealth.  In  the  earliest  times  the  merchant  was  his  own  captain,  and 
sold  his  commodities  by  auction  at  the  place  to  which  he  came.  The 
primitive  and  profitable  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  was  peculiar  — 
it  was  for  slaves,  mineral  products,  and  articles  of  manufacture  ;  for,  run- 
ning coincident  with  parallels  of  latitude,  its  agricultural  products  were 
not  very  varied,  and  the  wants  of  its  populations  the  same.  But  tin 
was  brought  from  the  Cassiterides,  amber  from  the  Baltic,  and  dyed 
goods  and  worked  metals  from  Syria.  Wherever  these  trades  centred 
the  germs  of  taste  and  intelligence  were  developed  ;  thus  the  Etruscans, 
in  whose  hands  was  the  amber  trade  across  Germany,  have  left  many 
relics  of  their  love  of  art.  Though  a  mysterious,  they  were  hardly  a 
gloomy  race,  as  a  great  modern  author  has  supposed,  if  we  may  judge 
from  those  beautiful  remains. 

Added  to  the  effect  of  geographical  discovery  was  the  development 
Effect  of  pMiosoph-  of  philosophical  criticism.  It  is  observed  that  soon  after 
ion  criticism.  faQ  first  Olympiad  the  Greek  intellect  very  rapidly  ex- 
panded. Whenever  man  reaches  a  certain  point  in  his  mental  progress, 
he  will  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  an  application  of  existing  rules  to 
ancient  events.  Experience  has  taught  him  that  the  course  of  the  world 
to-day  is  the  same  as  it  was  yesterday  ;  he  unhesitatingly  believes  that 
this  will  also  hold  good  for  to-morrow.  He  will  not  bear  to  contem- 
plate any  break  in  the  mechanism  of  history  ;  he  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  a  mere  uninquiring  faith,  but  insists  upon  having  the  same  vouch- 
er for  an  old  fact  that  he  requires  for  one  that  is  new.  Before  the  face 
of  History  Mythology  can  not  stand. 

The  operation  of  this  principle  is  seen  in  all  directions  throughout 
Greek  literature  after  the  date  that  has  been  mentioned,  and  this  the 
secession  of  Hte-  more  strikingly  as  the  time  is  later.  The  national  intellect 
7a?th,  became  more  and  more  ashamed  of  the  fables  it  had  be- 


lieved in  its  infancy.  Of  the  legends,  some  are  allegorized,  some  are 
modified,  some  are  repudiated.  The  great  tragedians  accept  the  myths 
in  the  aggregate,  but  decline  them  in  particulars;  some  of  the  poets 
transform  or  allegorize  them  ;  some  use  them  ornamentally,  as  graceful 
decorations,  ft  IjTevident  that  between  the  educated  and  the  vulgar 
classes  a  divergence  is  taking  place,  and  that  the  best  men  of  the  times 
see  the  necessity  of  either  totally  abandoning  these  cherished  fictions  to 
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tli'-  lower  orders,  or  of  gradually  replacing  them  with  something  more 
suitable.  Such  a 'frittering  away  of  sacred  things  was,  however,  very 
flu-  (nun  meeting  with  public  approbation  in  Athens  itself,  although  so 
many  people  in  that  city  had  reached  that  state  of  mental  development 
in  which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  continue  to  accept  the  national 
faith.  They  tried  to  force  themselves  to  believe  that*  there  must  be 
something  true  in  that  which  had  been  believed  by  so  many  great  and 
pious  men  of  old,  which  had  approved  itself  by  lasting  so  many  centu- 
and  of  which  it  was  by  the  common  people  asserted  that  absolute 
demonstration  could  be  given.  But  it  was  in  vain;  intellect  had  out- 
MI  faith.  Thev  had  come  into  that  condition  to  which  all  men  are 
liable — aware  of  the  fallacy  of  their  opinions,  yet  angry  that  another 
should  remind  them  thereof.  AVhen  the  social  state  no  longer  permit- 
•heni  to  take  the  life  of  a  philosophical  offender,  they  found  means 
to  put  upon  him  such  an  invisible  pressure  as  to  present  him  the  choice 
of  orthodoxy  or  beggary.  Thus  they  disapproved  of  Euripides  permit- 
ting his  characters  to  indulge  in  any  skeptical  reflections,  and  discounte- 
nanced the  impiety  so  obvious  in  the  Prometheus  Bound  of  ^Eschylus. 
It  was  by  appealing  to  this  sentiment  that  Aristophanes  added  no  little 
to  the  excitement  against  Socrates.  Those  who  are  doubting  them- 
es arc  often  loudest  in  public  denunciations  of  a  similar  state  in 
othe 

If  thus  the  poets,  submitting  to  common  sense,  had  so  rapidly  fallen 
away  from  the  national  belief,  the  philosophers  pursued  the  same  course. 
K>II  became  the  universal  impression  that  there  was  an  intrinsic  op- 
position between  philosophy  and  religion,  and  herein  pub-  and6fphflo8ophe«. 
lie  opinion  was  not  mistaken  ;  the  fact  that  polytheism  furnished  a  re- 
ligious explanation  for  every  natural  event  made  it  essentially  antago- 
nistic to  the  uncontrollable  advancement  of  knowledge 
that  overthr                ;  religion.     Socrates  himself  never  hesitated  to  de- 
Mr  that  tendency,  and  the  Athenians  extended  his  prin- 
ciples to  his  own  pursuits,  their  strong  common  sense  telling  them  that 
philosophical  cultivation  of  ethics  must  be  equally  bad.     lie  was 
;1  to  science,  but  sought  to  support  his  own  views  by  exciting  a 
theological^oclium  against  his  competitors — a  crime  that  educated  men 
ought  never  to  forgive.    In  the  tragedy  that  ensued  the  Athenians  only 
1  him  in  his  own  coin.     The  immoralities  imputed  to  the  gods  v 

:v  erileulat-'d  to  draw  the  attention  of  refl 

the  essential  nature  of  the  pursuit  in  which  the  Ionian  and  Italian 
schools  were  <1  bore  directly  on  the  doctrine  of  a  provider 

gov  lie  world.     It  not  only  turned  into  a  fiction  the  time- 

honored  dogma  of  the  omnipresence  of  the  Olympian  divinities— it  even 

v  leaving  them  nothing  to  do.     For 
'ions  it  introduced  impersonal  nature  or  the  elements. 
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Instead  of  uniting  scientific  interpretations  to  ancient  traditions,  it  mod- 
ified  and  moulded  the  old  traditions  to  suit  the  apparent  requirements 
of  science.  We  shall  subsequently  see  what  was  the  necessary  issue  of 
this,  that  the  Divinity  became  excluded  from  the  world  he  had  made, 
the  supernatural  merged  in  natural  agency  ;  Zeus  was  superseded  by  the 
air,  Poseidon  by  the  water;  and,  while  some  of  the  philosophers  received 
in  silence  the  popular  legends,  as  was  the  case  with  Socrates,  or,  like 
Plato,  regarded  it  as  a  patriotic  duty  to  accept  the  public  faith,  others, 
like  Xenophanes,  denounced  the  whole  as  an  ancient  blunder,  convert- 
ed by  time  into  a  national  imposture. 

As  I  shall  have  in  a  detailed  manner  occasion  to  speak  of  Greek  phi- 
losophy, it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  other  particulars  here.  For  the 
present  purpose  it  is  enough  to  understand  that  it  was  radically  opposed 
Antagonism  of  to  the  national  faith  in  all  countries  and  at  all  times,  from  its 
polytheism,  origin  with  Thales  down  to  the  latest  critic  of  the  Alexandri- 
an school. 

As  it  was  with  philosophers,  so  it  was  with  historians  ;  the  rise  of 
secession  of  true  history  brought  the  same  result  as  the  rise  of  true  philos- 
hiatorians.  Ophy.  In  this  instance  there  was  added  a  special  circumstance 
which  gave  to  the  movement  no  little  force.  Whatever  might  be  the 
feigned  facts  of  the  Grecian  foretime,  they  were  altogether  outdone  in 
antiquity  and  wonder  by  the  actual  history  of  Egypt.  What  was  a  pi- 
ous man  like  Herodotus  to  think  when  he  found  that,  at  the  very  period 
he  had  supposed  a  superhuman  state  of  things  in  his  native  country,  the 
ordinary  passage  of  affairs  was  taking  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  ? 
And  so  indeed  it  had  been  for  untold  ages.  To  every  one  engaged  in 
recording  recent  events,  it  must  have  been  obvious  that  a  chronology 
applied  where  the  actors  are  superhuman  is  altogether  without  basis, 
and  that  it  is  a  delusion  to  transfer  the  motives  and  thoughts  of  men  to 
those  who  are  not  men.  Under  such  circumstances  there  is  a  strong 
inducement  to  decline  traditions  altogether;  for  no  philosophical  mind 
will  ever  be  satisfied  with  different  tests  for  the  present  and  the  past, 
but  will  insist  that  actions  and  their  sequences  were  the  same  in  the  fore- 
time as  now. 

Thus  for  many  ages  stood  affairs.  One  after  another,  historians,  phi- 
losophers, critics,  poets,  had  given  up  the  national  faith,  and  lived  under 
a  pressure  perpetually  laid  upon  them  by  the  public,  adopting  general- 
ly, as  their  most  convenient  course,  an  outward  compliance  with  the 
universal  dis-  religious  requirements  of  the  state.  Herodotus  can  not  recon- 
'  cile  the  inconsistencies  of  the  Trojan  War  with  his  knowledge 


of  human  actions  ;  Thucydides  does  not  dare  to  express  his  disbelief  of 
it  ;  Eratosthenes  sees  contradictions  between  the  voyage  of  Odysseus 
and  the  truths  of  geography  ;  Anaxagoras  is  condemned  to  death  for 
impiety,  and  only  through  the  exertions  of  the  chief  of  the  state  is  his 
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sentence   mercifully  commuted  to  banishment.     Plato,  seeing  things 

from  a  very  general  point  of  view,  thinks  it  expedient,  upon  the  whole, 

to  prohibit  the  cultivation  of  the  higher  branches  of  physics.     Euripides 

tries  to  free  himself  from  the  imputation  of  heresy  as  best  he  may.    ^Es- 

chylus  is  condemned  to  be  stoned  to  death  for  blasphemy,  and  is  only 

saved  by  his  brother  Aminias  raising  his  mutilated  arm — he  had  lost  his 

hand  in  the  battle  of  Salamis.     Socrates  stands  his  trial,  and  has  to  drink 

hemlock.     Even  great  statesmen  like  Pericles  had  become  entangled  in 

is  opinions.     No  one  has  any  thing  to  say  in  explanation 

of  the  marvelous  disappearance  of  demigods  and  heroes,  why  miracles 

d,  or  why  human  actions  alone  arc  now  to  be  seen  in  the  world. 

ignorant  public  demands  the  instant  punishment  of  every  suspected 

;.     In  their  estimation,  to  distrust  the  traditions  of  the  past  is  to  be 

guilty  of  treason  to  the  present. 

all  this  confusion  and  dissent  did  not  arise  without  an  attempt 
among  well-meaning  men  at  a  reformation.     Some,  and  they  Atu>mpt<  at  a 
were,  perhaps,  the  most  advanced  intellectually,  wished  that  reformsUio11- 
the  priests  should  abstain  from  working  any  more  miracles;  that  rel- 
should  be  as  little  used  as  was  consistent  with  the  psychical  de- 
ds  of  the  vulgar,  and  should  be  gradually  abandoned ;  that  philos- 
ophy should  no  longer  be  outraged  with  the  blasphemous  anthropo- 
morphisms of  the  Olympian  deities.     Some,  less  advanced,  were  disposed 
to  reconcile  all  difficulties  by  regarding  the  myths  as  allegorical ;  some 
to  transform  them  so  as  to  bring  them  in  harmony  with  the  ex- 
•_r  s.x-ial  state;  some  would  give  them  altogether  new  interpr 
tions.     With  one,  though  the  fact  of  a  Trojan  War  is  not  to  be  denied, 
it  was  only  the  eidolon  of  Helen  whom  Paris  carried  away;  with  an- 
rhaps  once  intended  to  represent  actual  events,  are 
dwindled  into  mere  forms  of  speech.     Unwilling  to  reject  the  attributes 
of  the  Olympian  divinities,  their  human  passions  and  actions,  another  as- 
ta  that  they  must  once  have  all  existed  as  men.      While  one  de- 
nou  impudent  atheists  who  find  fault  with  the  myths  of  the 

f  its  allegorical  meaning,  another  resolves  all  its  heroes 
- ;  and  still  another,  hoping  to  reconcile  to  the  impn 
mor  of  the  times  the  indecencies  and  wickednesses  of  the  gods, 

:;i  all  to  demons;  an  idea  which  found  much  favor  at  first, 

•darly  fatal  to  polytheism  in  the  end. 

In  apparent  inconsistency  with  this  doclininsr  state  of  belief  in  the 
hi«_rher  classes,  the  multitude,  without  concern,  indulged  in  the  most  - 

-titions.     With  them  it  was  an  a  ire  of  relie 
ratues.  and  winking  pictures.     The  tools  with  which 

horse  was  made  might  still  be  seen  :>»>ntum.  the 

i.-ia,  the  spear  of  Achilles 
theswor        "     .non  at  tficomedia;  !•:••  Tegeates  could  still 
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show  the  hide  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  very  many  cities  boasted  their 
possession  of  the  true  palladium  from  Troy.  There  were  statues  of 
Athene  that  could  brandish  spears,  paintings  that  could  blush,  images 
that  could  sweat,  and  endless  shrines  and  sanctuaries  at  which  miracle- 
cures  were  performed.  Into  the  hole  through  which  the  deluge  of 
Deucalion  receded  the  Athenians  still  poured  a  customary  sacrifice  of 
honey  and  meal.  He  would  have  been  an  adventurous  man  who  risk- 
ed any  observation  as  to  its  inadequate  size.  And,  though  the  sky  had 
been  proved  to  be  only  space  and  stars,  and  not  the  firm  floor  of  Olym- 
pus, he  who  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  flight  of  the  gods  from  mount- 
Their  jealous  Sntoi-  ^ll  toPs  ^°  heaven  would  find  it  to  his  advantage  to 
erance  of  doubts.  mafce  no  astronomical  remark.  No  adverse  allusions  to 
the  poems  of  Homer,  Arctinus,  or  Lesches  were  tolerated  ;  he  who  per- 
petrated the  blasphemy  of  depersonifying  the  sun  went  in  peril  of 
death.  They  would  not  bear  that  natural  laws  should  be  substituted 
for  Zeus  and  Poseidon ;  whoever  was  suspected  of  believing  that  Helios 
and  Selene  were  not  gods,  would  do  well  to  purge  himself  to  public  sat- 
isfaction. The  people  vindicated  their  superstition  in  spite  of  all  geo- 
graphical and  physical  difficulties,  and,  far  from  concerning  themselves 
with  those  contradictions  which  had  exerted  such  an  influence  on  the 
thinking  classes,  practically  asserted  the  needlessness  of  any  historical 
evidence. 

It  is  altogether  erroneous  to  suppose  that  polytheism  maintained  its 
slowness  of  the  ground  as  a  living  force  until  the  period  of  Constantine  and 

decline  and  fall    °  °  J 

of  Polytheism.  Julian.  Its  downfall  commenced  at  the  time  of  the  opening 
of  the  Egyptian  ports.  Nearly  a  thousand  years  were  required  for  a 
consummation.  The  change  first  occurred  among  the  higher  classes, 
and  made  its  way  slowly  through  the  middle  ranks  of  society.  For 
many  centuries  the  two  agencies — geographical  discovery,  arising  from 
increasing  commerce  and  the  Macedonian  expedition,  and  philosophical 
criticism — silently  continued  their  incessant  work,  and  yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  could  ever  enforce  a  change  on  the  lowest  and  most 
numerous  division  of  the  social  grade.  In  process  of  time,  a  third  influ- 
ence was  added  to  the  preceding  two,  enabling  them  to  address  them- 
selves even  to  the  humblest  rank  of  life ;  this  influence  was  the  rise  of 
The  secondary  the  Roman  power.  It  produced  a  wonderful  activity  all  over 

causes  of  its          i       \r    T  nil  i  i  i •    •    * 

downfall.  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  throughout  the  adjoining  coun- 
tries. It  insured  perpetual  movements  in  all  directions.  Where  there 
had  been  only  a  single  traveler  there  were  now  a  thousand  legionaries, 
merchants,  government  officials,  with  their  long  retinues  of  dependents 
and  slaves.  Where  formerly  it  was  only  the  historian  or  philosopher 
in  his  retirement  who  compared  together  the  different  laws  and  creeds, 
habits  and  customs  of  different  nations  incorrectly  reported,  now  the  same 
things  were  vividly  brought  under  the  personal  observation  of  multi- 
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tudcs.     The  crowd  of  gods  and  goddesses  congregated  in  Rome  served 
only  to  bring  one  another  into  disrepute  and  ridicule. 

Long,  therefore,  previous  to  the  triumph  of  Christianity,  paganism 
must  be  considered  as  having  been  irretrievably  ruined.  Doubtless  it 
was  the  dreadful  social  prospect  before  them — the  apparent  impossibili- 
ty of  preventing  the  whole  world  from  falling  into  a  totally  godless 
state,  that  "not  only  reconciled  so  many  great  men  to  give  The  »urmof  good 
their  support  to  the  ancient  system,  but  even  to  look  with-  w"1"51^011- 
out  disapprobation  on  that  physical  violence  to  which  the  uneducated 
multitude,  incapable  of  judging,  were  so  often  willing  to  resort  They 
never  anticipated  that  any  new  system  could  be  introduced  which  should 
take  the  place  of  the  old,  worn-out  one;  they  kad  no  idea  that  relief  in 
this  respect  was  so  close  at  hand;  unless,  perhaps,  it  might  have  been 
1'lato,  who,  profoundly  recognizing  that,  though  it  is  a  hard  puto-«  remedy 
and  tedious  process  to  change  radically  the  ideas  of  common  fortheeviL 
men,  yet  that  it  is  easy  to  persuade  them  to  accept  new  names  if  they 
permitted  to  retain  old  things,  proposed  that  a  regenerated  system 
should  be  introduced,  with  ideas  and  forms  suited  to  the  existing  social 
.  prophetically  asserting  that  the  world  would  very  soon  become  ac- 
>med  to  it,  and  give  to  it  an  implicit  adhesion. 

In  this  description  of  the  origin  and  decline  of  Greek  religion  I  have 

endeavored  to  bring  its  essential  features  into  strong  relief.    Its  fall  was 

not  sudden,  as  many  have  supposed,  neither  was  it  accomplished  by  ex- 

traneous  violence.    There  was  a  slow,  and,  it  must  be  emphatically  add- 

a  spontaneous  decline.     But,  if  the  affairs  of  men  pass  in  recurring 

cycles — if  the  course  of  events  with  one  individual  has  a  resemblance  to 

course  of  events  with  another — if  there  are  analogies  in  The  Greek  move. 

,  n  it-  />          i  .      ment  has  been 

the  progress  of  nations,  and  things  reappear  after  due  peri-  repeated  on  the 

1  ,  Tii    preat  wale  by  all 

i  tune,  the  succession  of  circumstances  thus  displayed  Europe, 
before  us  in  the  intellectual  history  of  Greece  may  perhaps  be  recog- 
_ain  in  grander  proportions  on  the  theatre  of  all  Europe.     If 
there  is  for  the  human  mind  a  predetermined  order  of  development,  may 
not  reasonably  expect  that  the  phenomena  we  have  thus  been  no- 
ig  on  a  small  scale  in  a  single  nation  will  reappear  on  the  great  scale 
continent;  that  the  philosophical  study  of  this  history  of  the  past 
\\\\\  not  only  serve  as  an  interpretation  of  many  circumstances  in  the 
TV  «»f  Kurope  in  the  Dark  and  Middle  Ages,  but  will  also  be  a  gn. 
I  H linting  out  future  events  as  respects  all  mankind?    For,  though 
it  the  Greek  intellectual  movement  was  anticipated,  as  re- 
spects its  completion,  by  being  enveloped  and  swallowed  up  in  the  slow- 
gigantic  movements  of  the  southern  European  mind,  just 
as  a  litt  ding  circle  upon  the  sea  may  be  obliterated  and  borne 

-ing  and  impetuous  waves,  so  even  the  movement 
of  a  continent  may  be  lost  in  the  movement  of  a  world.     It  was  criti- 
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cism,  and  physical  discovery,  and  intellectual  activity,  arising  from  po- 
litical concentration,  that  so  profoundly  affected  the  modes  of  Grecian 
thought,  and  criticism  and  discovery  have  within  the  last  four  hundred 
years  done  the  same  in  all  Europe.  To  one  who  forms  his  expectations 
of  the  future  from  the  history  of  the  past — who  recalls  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  permitting  free 
sonal  intercommunication  among  all  the  Mediterranean  nations,  and 
thereby  not  only  destroying  the  ancient  forms  of  thought,  which  for  cen- 
turies had  resisted  all  other  means  of  attack,  and  replacing  them  by  a 
homogeneous  idea,  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  wonderfully  increased 
facilities  for  locomotion,  the  inventions  of  our  own  age,  are  the  ominous 
precursors  of  a  vast  philosophical  revolution. 

Between  that  period  during  which  a  nation  has  been  governed  by  its 
imagination  and  that  in  which  it  submits  to  reason,  there  is  a  melan- 
choly interval.  The  constitution  of  man  is  such  that,  for  a  long  time 
The  organization  &&QT  he  has  discovered  the  incorrectness  of  the  ideas  pre- 
of  hypocrisy.  vailing  around  him,  he  shrinks  from  openly  emancipating 
himself  from  their  dominion,  and,  constrained  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, he  lives  a  hypocrite,  publicly  applauding  what  his  private  judg- 
ment condemns.  Where  a  nation  is  making  this  passage,  so  universal 
do  these  practices  become  that  it  may  be  truly  said  that  hypocrisy  is 
organized.  It  is  possible  that  whole  communities  might  be  found  liv- 
ing in  this  deplorable  state.  Such,  I  conceive,  must  have  been  the  case 
in  many  parts  of  the  Roman  empire  just  previously  to  the  introduction 
of  Christianity.  Even  after  ideas  have  given  way  in  public  opinion, 
their  political  power  may  outlive  their  intellectual,  and  produce  the  dis- 
graceful effect  we  here  consider. 

It  is  not  to  be  concealed,  however,  that,  to  some  extent,  this  evil  is  in- 
cident to  the  position  of  things.  Indeed,  it  would  be  unfortunate  if 
national  hypocrisy  could  not  find  a  better  excuse  for  itself  than  individ- 
ual. In  civilized -life,  society  is  ever  under  the  imperious  necessity  of 
moving  onward  in  legal  forms,  nor  can  such  forms  be  avoided  without 
the  most  serious  disasters  forthwith  ensuing.  To  absolve  communities 
too  abruptly  from  the  restraints  of  ancient  ideas  is  not  to  give  them 
liberty,  but  to  throw  them  into  political  vagabondism,  and  hence  it  is 
that  great  statesmen  will  authorize  and  even  compel  observances  the  es- 
sential significance  of  which  has  disappeared,  and  the  intellectual  basis 
of  which  has  been  undermined.  Truth  reaches  her  full  action  by  de- 
grees, and  not  at  once ;  she  first  operates  upon  the  reason,  the  influence 
being  purely  intellectual  and  individual ;  she  then  extends  her  sphere, 
exerting  a  moral  control,  particularly  through  public  opinion ;  at  last 
she  gathers  for  herself  physical  and  political  force.  It  is  in  the  time 
consumed  in  this  gradual  passage  that  organized  hypocrisy  prevails. 
To  bring  nations  to  surrender  themselves  to  new  ideas  is  not  the  affair 
of  a  day. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

DIGRESSION  OX  HINDU  TIIKOLOCiY  AND  EGYPTIAN  CIVILIZATION. 
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iin/sti-rious  Country  to  the  old  Europeans. — Its  History,  great  pub  lie  \\'o>ks,  and  for- 
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foundation*  of  the  Nile  lead  to  Astronomy. 

:r,itirr  Theology  of  Egypt. — Animal  \\~orship,  Star  Worship. — Impersonation  of  Divine 
Attrihnti's — l\m  flu  imn. — The  Ti  -inilics  of  Egypt. — Incarnation. — Redemption. — Future  Judg- 
ment.—  Triit  of  the  Dead. — Rituals  and  Ceremonies. 

•his  stage  of  our  investigation  of  European  intellectual  develop- 
ment, it  will  be  proper  to  consider  briefly  two  foreign  influences — Indian 

K.Lrypti:in — which  affected  it. 

From  the  relations  existing  between  the  Hindu  and  European  fam- 

i  in  the  pmvling  chapter,  a  comparison  of  their  Intel- 

ial  progress  presents  no  little  interest.     The  movement  of  0fIIlndu 

i-  branch  indicates  the  path  through  which  the  younger  i>hilo80PbF- 

md  the  goal  to  which  it  tends.     In  the  advanced  condition 

ler  which  we  live  we  notice  Oriental  ideas  perpetually  emerging  in 

••iitary  way  from  the  obscurities  of  modern  metaphysics — they 

indications  of  an  intellectual  phase  through  which  the  Indo-Eu- 

an  mind  must  pass.     And  when  we  consider  the  readv  manner  in 

which  these  ideas  have  been  adopted  throughout  China  and  the  entire 

may,  perhaps,  extend  our  conclusion  from  the  Indo-Kuropean 

family  to  the  entire  human  race.     From  hence  we  may  also  inter  how 

:iilosnphieal  and  vain  is  the  expectation  of  those  who  would  . 
to  restore  the  n«red  populations  of  Asia  to'our  state.     Their  intellectual 
condition  ha-  -nward,  never  m«  >re  to  return.     It  remains  for  them 

:•  as  they  may  in  their  <>\vn  line  an 
;ers  of  a  dilVer,  nt  constitution  and  of  a  renovated  blood. 
I"  !  >  L'oinLr  back;  the  morose  old  man  can  n-  me 
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the  genial  confidence  of  maturity  ;  the  youth  can  never  return  to  the 
idle  and  useless  occupations,  the  frivolous  amusements  of  boyhood; 
even  the  boy  is  parted  by  a  long  step  from  the  innocent  credulity  of 
the  nursery. 

The  earlier  stages  of  the  comparative  theology  of  India  are  now  in- 
accessible. At  a  time  so  remote  as  to  be  altogether  prehistoric  the 
The  phase  of  sor-  phase  of  sorcery  had  been  passed  through.  In  the  most 

eery,  and  anthro-    x  ,  -v  .     .  x  .  °      . 

ancient  records  remaining  the  Hindu  mind  is  dealing  with 


anthropocentric  conceptions,  not,  however,  so  much  of  the  physical  as 
of  the  moral  kind.  Man  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  chief  con- 
cern is  with  himself.  "  Thou  wast  alone  at  the  time  of  thy  birth,  thou 
wilt  be  alone  in  the  moment  of  death  ;  alone  thou  must  answer  at  the 
bar  of  the  inexorable  Judge." 

From  this  point  there  are  two  well-marked  steps  of  advance.  The 
comparative  theoio-  first  reaches  the  consideration  of  material  nature  ;  the 
irre^ronT-M^tte^  second,  which  is  very  grandly  and  severely  philosophical, 
Force-  contemplates  the  universe  under  the  conceptions  of  space 

and  force  alone.  The  former  is  exemplified  in  the  Yedas  and  Institutes 
of  Menu,  the  latter  in  Buddhism.  In  neither  of  these  stages  do  the 
vedaism  contem-  ideas  lie  idle  as  mere  abstractions;  they  introduce  a  moral 

plates  matter, 

Buddhism  force,  plan,  and  display  a  constructive  power  not  equaled  even  by 
the  Italian  papal  system.  They  take  charge  not  only  of  the  individual, 
but  regulate  societ}'',  and  show  their  influence  in  accomplishing  political 
organizations,  commanding  our  attention  from  their  prodigious  extent, 
and  venerable  for  their  antiquity. 

I  shall,  therefore,  briefly  refer,  first,  to  the  older,  Vedaism,  and  then 
to  its  successor,  Buddhism. 

Among  a  people  possessing  many  varieties  of  climate,  and  familiar 
with  some  of  the  grandest  aspects  of  Nature  —  mountains  the  highest 
upon  earth,  noble  rivers,  a  vegetation  incomparably  luxuriant,  periodical 
rains,  tempestuous  monsoons,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  have 
vedaism  is  the  ado-  been  an  admiration  for  the  material,  and  a  tendency  to  the 
ration  of  Nature.  Worship  of  Nature.  These  spectacles  leave  an  indelible 
impression  on  the  thoughts  of  man,  and,  the  more  cultivated  the  mind, 
the  more  profoundly  are  they  appreciated. 

The  Vedas,  which  are  the  Hindu  Scriptures,  and  of  which  there  are 
four,  the  Rig,  Yagust,  Saman,  and  Atharvan,  are  asserted  to  have  been 
The  vedas  and  revealed  by  Brahma.  The  fourth  is,  however,  rejected  by 
their  doctrines.  some^  an(j  bears  internal  evidence  of  a  later  composition,  at  a 
time  when  hierarchical  power  had  become  greatly  consolidated.  These 
works  are  written  in  an  obsolete  Sanscrit,  the  parent  of  the  more  recent 
idiom.  They  constitute  the  basis  of  an  extensive  literature,  Upavedas, 
Angas,  etc.,  of  connected  works  and  commentaries.  For  the  most  part 
they  consist  of  hymns  suitable  for  public  and  private  occasions,  prayers, 
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precepts,  legends,  and  dogmas.  The  Rig,  which  is  the  oldest,  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  hymns,  the  other  three  of  liturgical  formulae.  They 
are  of  different  periods  and  of  various  authorship,  internal  evidence 
seeming  to  indicate  that  if  the  later  were  composed  by  priests,  the  ear- 
lier were  the  production  of  military  chieftains.  They  answer  to  a  state 
)ciety  advanced  from  the  nomado  to  the  municipal  condition.  They 
are  based  upon  an  acknowledgment  of  a  universal  Spirit  pervading  all 
things.  Of  this  God  they  therefore  necessarily  acknowledge  Th«ved.doc. 
the  unity:  "There  is  in  truth  but  one  Deity,  the  Supreme  trlneofGodi 
Spirit,  the  Lord  of  the  universe,  whose  work  is  the  universe."  "The  God 
above  all  gods,  who  created  the  earth,  the  heavens,  the  waters."  The 
world,  thus  considered  as  an  emanation  of  God,  is  there-  »nd  of  the  world, 
fore  a  part  of  him ;  it  is  kept  in  a  manifest  state  by  his  energy,  and 
.!•!  instantly  disappear  if  that  energy  were  for  a  moment  withdrawn. 
:i  as  it  is,  it  is  undergoing  unceasing  transformations,  every  thing 
1>  ing  in  a  transitory  condition.  The  moment  a  given  phase  is  reached, 
it  is  departed  from,  or  ceases.  In  these  perpetual  movements  the  pres- 
ent can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  existence,  for  as  the  Past  is  ending 
the  Future  has  begun. 

In  sueh  a  never-ceasing  career  all  material  things  are  urged,  their 

forms  continually  changing,  and  returning,  as  it  were,  through  revolving 

cycles  to  similar  states.     For  this  reason  it  is  that  we  may  regard  our 

I,  and  the  various  celestial  bodies,  as  having  had  a  mo-  iu transformation. 

i  of  birth,  a  time  of  continuance,  in  which  they  are  passing  onward 

to  an  inevitable  destruction,  and  that  after  the  lapse  of  countless  ages 

progresses  will  be  made,  and  similar  series  of  events  will  occur 

i  aii' I  again. 

But  in  this  doctrine  of  universal  transformation  there  is  something 

appears  at  first.     The  theology  of  India  is  underlaid  with 

u  God  is  One  because  he  is  All."     The  Vedas,  in  speaking 

of  t.  >u  of  nature  to  God,  make  use  of  the  expression  it  fc  the  YW- 

he  is  the  Material  as  well  as  the  Cause  of  the  universe,  <**(£*£ 
t;  the  Clay  as  well  as  the  Potter."     They  convey  the  idea  that  while 
•rvading  spirit  existing  every  where  of  the  same  nature  as 
soul  of  man,  though  differing  from  it  infinitely  in  degree,  visible  na- 
ture is  essentially  and  inseparably  connected  therewith ;  that  as  in  man 
body  is  perpetually  undergoing  changes,  perpetually  decaying  and 
•  >r,  as  in  the  case  of  the  whole  human  species,  nations 
come  into  existence  and  pass  away,  yet  still  there  continues  jo  exist  what 
y  be  termed  the  universal  human  mind,  so  forever  associated  and  for- 
i'  connected  are  the  material  and  the  spiritual.     And  under  this  as- 
must  contemplate  the  Supreme  Being,  not  merely  as  a  presiding 
as  illustrated  by  tin-  parallel  case  of  man,  whose  mental 
no  tokens  except  through  its  connection  with  the  body ; 
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so  matter,  or  nature,  or  the  visible  universe,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
corporeal  manifestation  of  God. 

Secular  changes  taking  place  in  visible  objects,  especially  those  of 
an  astronomical  kind,  thus  stand  as  the  gigantic  counterparts  both  as 
The  nature  to  space  and  time  of  the  microscopic  changes  which  we  recog- 

of  mundane        .      r  . 

changes,  nize  as  occurring  in  the  body  of  man.  However,  m  adopting 
these  views  of  the  relations  of  material  nature  and  spirit,  we  must  con- 
tinually bear  in  mind  that  matter  "  has  no  essence  independent  of  men- 
tal perception ;  that  existence  and  perceptibility  are  convertible  terms ; 
that  external  appearances  and  sensations  are  illusory,  and  would  vanish 
into  nothing  if  the  divine  energy  which  alone  sustains  them  were  sus- 
pended but  for  a  moment." 

As  to  the  relation  between  the  Supreme  Being  and  man,  the  soul  is 
of  the  soui  a  portion  or  particle  of  that  all-pervading  principle,  the  Uni- 
of  man.  versal  Intellect  or  Soul  of  the  World,  detached  for  a  while  from 
its  primitive  source,  and  placed  in  connection  to  the  bodily  frame,  but 
destined  by  an  inevitable  necessity  sooner  or  later  to  be  restored  and  re- 
joined— as  inevitably  as  that  rivers  run  back  to  be  lost  in  the  ocean 
from  which  they  arose.  "  That  Spirit,"  says  Yaruna  to  his  son,  "  from 
which  all  created  beings  proceed,  in  which,  having  proceeded,  they  live, 
its  final  absorp-  toward  which  they  tend,  and  in  which  they  are  at  last  ab- 
tioninGod.  sorbed,  that  Spirit  study  to  know:  it  is  the  Great  One." 
Since  a  multitude  of  moral  considerations  assure  us  of  the  existence  of 
evil  in  the  world,  and  since  it  is  not*possible  for  so  holy  a  thing  as  the 
spirit  of  man  to  be  exposed  thereto  without  undergoing  contamination, 
it  comes  to  pass  that  an  unfitness  may  be  contracted  for  its  rejoining 
the  infinitely  pure  essence  from  which  it  was  derived,  and  hence  arises 
of  penances  the  necessity  of  its  undergoing  a  course  of  purification.  And 
as  the  life  of  man  is  often  too  short  to  afford  the  needful  opportunity, 
and,  indeed,  its  events,  in  many  instances,  tend  rather  to  increase  than  to 
diminish  the  stain,  the  season  of  purification  is  prolonged  by  perpetua- 
and  tnmsmigra-  ting tne  connection  of  the  sinful  spirit  with  other  forms,  and 
tion  of  souis.  permitting  its  transmigration  to  other  bodies,  in  which,  by 
the  penance  it  undergoes,  and  the  trials  to  which  it  is  exposed,  its  ini- 
quity may  be  washed  away,  making  it  fit  for  absorption  in  the  ocean  of 
infinite  purity.  Considering  thus  the  relation  in  which  all  animated  na- 
ture stands  to  us,  being  a  mechanism  for  purification,  this  doctrine  of  the 
transmigration  of  the  soul  leads  necessarily  to  other  doctrines  of  a  moral 
kind,  more  particularly  to  a  profound  respect  for  life  under  every  form, 
human,  animal,  or  insect. 

The  forms  of  animal  life,  therefore,  furnish  a  grand  penitential  mech- 
'  The  religious  nee  anism  for  man.  Such,  on  these  principles,  is  their  teleolog- 
Of animal  nfe.  jcaj  explanation.  In  European  philosophy  there  is  no 
equivalent  or  counterpart  of  this  view.  With  us  animal  life  is  purpose- 
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less.  Hereafter  we  shall  find  that  in  Egypt,  though  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration  must  of  course  have  tended  to  similar  suggestions,  it  be- 
came disturbed  in  its  practical  application  by  the  base  i.  lu-h  notions  of 
the  indigenous  African  population.  Hence  the  doctrine  was  cherished 
by  the  learned  for  philosophical  reasons,  and  by  the  multitude  for  the 
harmony  of  its  results  with  their  idolatries. 

From  such  theological  dogmas  a  religious  system  obviously  springs 
having  for  its  object  to  hasten  the  purification  of  the  soul,  that  it  may 
the  more  quickly  enter  on  absolute  happiness,  which  is  only  to  be  found 
in  absolute  rest.  The  methods  of  shortening  its  wanderings  and  bring- 
in  ;_r  it  to  repose  are  by  the  exercises  of  a  pious  life,  penance,  Of  proper  modes 
and  prayer,  and  more  especially  by  a  profound  contempla- 
tion of  the  existence  and  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being.  In  this  pro- 
I'o'ind  contemplation  many  holy  men  have  passed  their  lives. 

Such  is  a  brief  statement  of  Vedic  theology,  as  exhibited  in  the  con- 
nected doctrines  of  the  Nature  of  God,  Universal  Animation,  Transmuta- 
tion  of  the  "\Vorld,  Emanation  of  the  Soul,  Manifestation  of  Visible 
Things,  Transmigration,  Absorption,  the  uses  of  Penitential  Services,  and 
Contemplation  for  the  Attainment  of  Absolute  Happiness  in  Absolute 
;.     The  Yedas  also  recognize  a  series  of  creatures  superior  to  man, 
the  gods  of  the  elements  and  stars ;  they  likewise  personify  the  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity.     The  three  Yedic  divinities,  Agni,  Indra,  and  Sur- 
\  a.  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  existing  independently,  for  all  spirits 
comprehended  in  the  Universal  Soul.     The  later  Hindu  MinorVedie 
trinity,  H  rah  ma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  is  not  recognized  by  them.  doctrinea- 
They  do  not  authorize  the  worship  of  deified  men,  nor  of  images,  nor 
of  any  visible  forms.     They  admit  the  adoration  of  subordinate  spirits, 
;  hose  of  the  planets,  or  of  the  demigods  who  inhabit  the  air,  the  wu- 
these  demigods  are  liable  to  death.     They  inculcate 
universal  charity — charity  even  to  an  enemy:  "The  tree  doth  not  with- 
draw its  shade  from  the  woodcutter."     Prayers  are  to  be  made  thrice  a 
.  morning,  noon,  evening;  fasting  is  ordained,  and  ablution  before 
• :  ie  sacrificial  offerings  consist  of  flowers,  fruits,  money.     Consid- 
t  as  a  whole,  their  religious  tendency  is  selfish:  it  puts  in  prominence 
the  baser  motives,  and  seeks  the  gratification  of  the  animal  app 

i.  pleasure,  good  fortune.     They  suggest  no  proselyting  spirit,  but 

rather  adopt  the  principle  that  all  religions  must  be  equally  acceptable 

since,  if  it  were  otherwise,  he  would  have  instituted  a  single 

and,  considering  his  omnipotence,  none  other  could  have  possibly 

1.     They  contain  no  authorization  of  the  division  of  castes, 

whieh  probably  had  arisen  in  the  necessities  of  antecedent  conquests, 

wliieh   have  imposed  a  perpetual  obstaele  to  any  social  progress, 

;i  class  of  society  in  an  immov 
knowledge  a  r  in  a  hierarchy.      Neither  in  them,  nor,  it  is  aflirm- 
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ed,  in  the  whole  Indian  literature,  is  there  a  single  passage  indicating  a 
love  of  liberty.  The  Asiatics  can  not  understand  what  value  there  is  in 
it.  They  have  balanced  Freedom  against  Security ;  they  have  deliber- 
ately preferred  the  latter,  and  left  the  former  for  Europe  to  sigh  for. 
Liberty  is  alone  appreciated  in  a  life  of  action ;  but  the  life  of  Asia  is  es- 
sentially passive,  and  its  Desire  is  for  tranquillity.  Some  have  affirmed 
that  this  imbecility  is  due  to  the  fact  that  that  continent  has  no  true 
temperate  zone,  and  that  thus,  for  ages,  the  weak  nations  have  been  in 
contact  with  the  strong,  and  therefore  the  hopeless  aspirations  for  person- 
al freedom  have  become  extinct.  But  nations  who  are  cut  off  from  the 
sea,  or  who  have  accepted  the  dogma  that  to  travel  upon  it  is  unholy, 
can  never  comprehend  liberty.  From  the  general  tenor  of  the  Vedas, 
it  would  appear  that  the  condition  of  women  was  not  so  much  restrain- 
ed as  it  became  in  later  times,  and  that  monogamy  was  the  ordinary 
state.  From  the  great  extent  of  these  works,  their  various  dates  and 
authorship,  it  is  not  easy  to  deduce  from  them  consistent  principles, 
and  their  parts  being  without  any  connection,  complete  copies  are  very 
scarce.  They  have  undergone  mutilation  and  restoration,  so  that  great 
discordances  have  arisen. 

In  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  a  code  of  civil  and  religious  law,  written 
The  institutes  about  the  ninth  century  before  Christ,  though,  like  the  Yedas, 
of  Menu.  betraying  a  gradual  origin,  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  unity 
becomes  more  distinctly  mixed  up  with  Pantheistic  ideas.  They  pre- 
sent a  description  of  creation,  of  the  nature  of  God  and  the  soul,  and 
contain  prescribed  rules  for  the  duty  of  man  in  every  station  of  life, 
from  the  moment  of  birth  to  death.  Their  imperious  regulations  in  all 
these  minute  details  are  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  great  development  and 
paramount  power  to  which  the  priesthood  had  now  attained,  but  their 
morality  is  discreditable.  They  indicate  a  high  civilization  and  demor- 
alization, deal  with  crimes  and  a  policy  such  as  are  incident  to  an  ad- 
vanced social  condition.  Their  arbitrary  and  all-reaching  spirit  reminds 
one  of  the  papal  system ;  their  recommendations  to  sovereigns,  their  au- 
thorization of  immoralities,  recall  the  state  of  Italian  society  as  reflected 
in  the  works  of  Machiavelli.  They  hold  learning  in  the  most  signal 
esteem,  but  concede  to  the  prejudices  of  the  illiterate  in  a  worship  of  the 
gods  with  burnt-offerings  of  clarified  butter  and  libations  of  the  juices 
of  plants.  Afe  respects  the  constitution  of  man,  they  make  a  distinction 
between  the  soul  and  the  vital  principle,  asserting  that  it  is  the  latter 
only  which  expiates  sin  by  transmigration.  They  divide  society  into 
four  castes — the  priests,  the  military,  the  industrial,  the  servile.  They 
make  a  Brahman  the  chief  of  all  created  things,  and  order  that  his  life 
shall  be  divided  into  four  parts — one  to  be  spent  in  abstinence,  one  in 
marriage,  one  as  an  anchorite,  and  one  in  profound  meditation  ;  he  may 
then  "  quit  the  body  as  a  bird  leaves  the  branch  of  a  tree."  They  vest 
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the  government  of  society  in  an  absolute  monarch,  having  seven  coun- 
cilors, who  directs  the  internal  administration  by  a  chain  of  officials,  the 
revenue  being  derived  from  a  share  of  agricultural  products,  taxes  on 
com i acre*',  imposts  on  shopkeepers,  and  a  service  of  one  day  in  the 
month  from  laborers. 

In  their  essential  principles  the  Institutes  therefore  follow  the  Vedas, 
though,  as  must  be  the  case  in  every  system  intended  for  men  in- the 
various  stages  of  intellectual  progress  from  the  least  advanced  to  the 
highest,  they  show  a  leaning  toward  popular  delusions.  Both  Both  the  vedu 

/    .  f    r  ,      and  Imaituti- 

pantheistic,  for  both  regard  the  universe  as  the  mam-  •«  pamheutic. 
itiou  of  the  Creator;  both  accept  the  doctrine  of  Emanation,  teach- 
ing that  tht>,  universe  lasts  only  for  a  definite  period  of  time,  and  then, 
the  I)ivine  energy  being  withdrawn,  absorption  of  every  thing,  even  of 
the  created  gods,  takes  place,  and  thus,  in  great  cycles  of  prodigious  dura- 
tion, many  such  successive  emanations  and  absorptions  of  universes  occur. 
The  changes  that  have  taken  place  among  the  orthodox  in  India 
since  the  period  of  the  Institutes  are  in  consequence  of  the  diminution 
or  disappearance  of  the  highly  philosophical  classes,  and 
the  comparative  predominance  of  the  vulgar.     They  are  Jl 
stated  by  Mr.  Elphinstone  as  a  gradual  oblivion  of  mono- 
theism,  the  neglect  of  the  worship  of  some  gods  and  the  in- 
t  reduction  of  others,  the  worship  of  deified  mortals.     The  doctrine  of 
human  deification  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  Indra  and  other 
mythological  gods  are  said  to  tremble  lest  they  should  be  supplanted  by 
men.     This  introduction  of  polytheism  and  use  of  images  has  probably 
i  connected  with  the  fact  that  there  have  been  no  temples  to  the 
isible  God,  and  tin?  uneducated  mind  feds  the  necessity  of  some  re- 
cogi  :  >rm.     In  this  manner  the  Trinitarian  conception  of  Brahma, 

inn,  and  Siva,  with  fourteen  other  chief  gods,  has  been  introduced. 
Vishnu  and  Siva  are  never  mentioned  in  the  Institutes,  but  they  now 
ross  the  public  devotions;  besides  these  there  are  angels,  genii,  pe- 
like  the  Koman.     Brahma  has  only  one  temple  in  all 
India,  and  has  never  been  much  worshiped.     Chrishna  is  the  great  fa- 
te of  the  women.     The  doctrine  of  incarnation  has  also  become 
prevalent;  the  incarnations  of  Vishnu  are  innumerable.     The  opinion 
has  also  been  spread  that  faith  in  a  particular  god  is  better  than  contem- 
plation, ceremonial,  or  good  works.     A  new  ritual,  instead  of  th- 
has  come  into  use,  these  scriptures  being  the  eighteen  Pnranas,  com- 
•«l  between  the  eighth  and  sixteenth  centuries.     They  contain  the- 
accounts  of  the  creation,  philosophical  speculations,  fragmentary 
history,  and   may  be  brought  to  support  any  sectarian  view,  having 
never  bo*n  intended  as  one  general  body,  but  they  arc  received  as  in- 
controvertible authority.     In  former  times  «_rreat  efficacy  was  attached 
:eo  and  religious  austerities,  but  the  objects  once  accomplished 
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in  that  way  are  now  compassed  by  mere  faith.  In  the  Baghavat  Gita, 
the  text-book  of  the  modern  school,  the  sole  essential  for  salvation  is  de- 
pendence on  some  particular  teacher,  which  makes  up  for  every  thing 
else.  The  efficacy  which  is  thus  ascribed  to  faith,  and  the  facility  with 
which  sin  may  be  expiated  by  penance,  have  led  to  great  mental  debility 
and  superstition.  It  has  added  force  to  the  doctrine  of  a  material  para- 
dise of  trees,  flowers,  banquets,  hymns ;  and  to  a  hell,  a  dismal  place  of 
flames,  thirst,  torment,  and  horrid  spectres. 

If  such  has  been  the  gradual  degradation  of  religion,  through  the  sup- 
pression or  disappearance  of  the  most  highly  cultivated  minds,  the  tend- 
The  phiiosoph-  ency  of  philosophy  is  not  less  strikingly  marked.  It  is  said 
kai  schools.  ^j.  even  in  ancient  times  not  less  than  six  distinct  philosoph- 
ical schools  may  be  recognized  :  1,  the  prior  Mimansa ;  2,  the  later  Mi- 
mansa,  or  Yedanta,  founded  by  Yyasa  about  1400  B.C.,  having  a  Yedan- 
ta  literature  of  prodigious  extent ;  3,  the  Logical  school,  bearing  a  close 
resemblance  to  that  of  Aristotle,  even  in  its  details ;  4,  the  Atomic 
school  of  Canade ;  5,  the  Atheistical  school  of  Capila ;  6,  the  Theistical 
school  of  Patanjali. 

This  great  theological  system,  enforced  by  a  tyrannical  hierarchy,  did 
The  rise  of  not  maintain  itself  without  a  conflict.  Buddhism  arose  as  its 
Buddhism,  antagonist.  By  an  inevitable  necessity, Yedaism  must  pass  on- 
ward to  Buddhism.  The  prophetic  foresight  of  the  great  founder  of 
this  system  was  justified  by  its  prodigious,  its  unparalleled,  its  enduring 
success — a  success  that  rested  on  the  assertion  of  the  dogma  of  the  ab- 
solute equality  of  all  men,  and  this  in  a  country  that  for  ages  had  been 
oppressed  by  castes.  If  the  Buddhist  admits  the  existence  of  God,  it  is 
not  as  a  Creator,  for  matter  is  equally  eternal ;  and  since  it  possesses  a 
property  of  inherent  organization,  even  if  the  universe  should  perish, 
this  quality  would  quickly  restore  it,  and  carry  it  on  to  new  regenera- 
tions and  new  decays  without  any  external  agency.  It  also  is  endued 
with  intelligence  and  consciousness.  The  Buddhists  agree  with  the 
Brahmins  in  the  doctrine  of  Quietism,  in  the  care  of  animal  life,  in 
transmigration.  They  deny  the  Yedas  and  Puranas,  have  no  castes,  and, 
agreeably  to  their  cardinal  principle,  draw  their  priests  from  all  classes 
like  the  European  monks.  They  live  in  monasteries,  dress  in  yellow, 
go  barefoot,  their  heads  and  beards  being  shaved ;  they  have  constant 
services  in  their  chapels,  chanting,  incense,  and  candles ;  erect  monu- 
ments and  temples  over  the  relics  of  holy  men.  They  put  an  especial 
merit  in  celibacy;  renounce  all  the  pleasures  of  sense;  eat  in  one  hall; 
receive  alms.  To  do  these  things  is  incident  to  a  certain  phase  of  hu- 
man progress. 

Buddhism  arose  about  the  tenth  century  before  Christ,  its  foimder  be- 
ing Arddha  Chiddi,  a  native  of  Capila,  near  Nepaul.  Of  his  epoch  there 
are,  however,  many  statements.  The  Avars,  Siamese,  and  Cingalese  fix 
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him  B.C.  600;  the  Cashmerians,  B.C.  1332  ;  the  Chinese,  Mon-  IJfeofAni. 
gols,  and  Japanese,  B.C.  1000.  The  Sanscrit  words  occurring  «"»****»• 
in  Buddhism  attest  its  llindu  origin,  Buddha  itself  being  the  Sanscrit  for 
intelligence.  After  the  system  had  spread  widely  in  India,  it  was  car- 
ried by  missionaries  into  Ceylon,  Tartary,  Thibet,  China,  Japan,  Burmali, 
and  is  now  professed  by  a  greater  portion  of  the  human  race  than  any 
other  religion.  Until  quite  recently,  the  history  of  Arddha  Chiddi  and 
the  system  IK-  taught  have,  notwithstanding  their  singular  interest, been 
very  imperfectly  known  in  Europe.  He  was  born  in  affluence  and  of  a 
royal  family.  In  his  twenty-ninth  year  he  retired  from  the  world,  th<- 
pleasures  of  which  he  had  tasted,  and  of  which  he  had  become  weary. 
Tln«  spectacle  of  a  gangrened  corpse  first  arrested  his  thoughts.  L 
ing  his  numerous  wives,  he  became  a  religious  mendicant.  It  is  said 
that  he  walked  .about  in  a  shroud,  drawn  from  the  body  of  a  female 
I'rofoundly  impressed  with  the  vanity  of  all  human  affairs,  he 
devoted  himself  to  philosophical  meditation,  by  severe  self-denial  eman- 
cipating himself  from  all  worldly  hopes  and  cares.  When  a  man  has 
brought  himself  to  this  pass  he  is  able  to  accomplish  great  things.  For 
the  name  by  which  his  parents  had  called  him  he  substituted  that  of 
Gotama,  or  u  he  who  kills  the  senses/'  and  subsequently  Chakia  Mouni, 
or  the  Penitent  of  Chakia.  Under  the  shade  of  a  tree  Gotama  was  born  : 
under  the  shade  of  a  tree  he  overcame  the  love  of  the  world  and  the 
fear  of  death ;  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  he  preached  his  first  sermon  in 
the  shroud ;  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  he  died.  In  four  months  after  he 
commenced  his  ministry  he  had  five  disciples;  at  fhe  close  of  the  year 
they  had  increased  to  twelve  hundred.  In  the  twenty-nine  centuries 
that  have  passed  since  that  time,  they  have  given  rise  to  sects  counting 
millions  of  souls,  outnumbering  the  followers  of  all  other  religious 
teachers.  The  system  still  seems  to  retain  much  of  its  pristine  vigor: 
yet  religions  are  perishable.  There  is  no  country,  except  India,  which 
has  the  same  religion  now  that  it  had  at  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Gotama  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty  years;  his  corpse  was 
burnt  eight  days  subsequently.  But  several  years  before  this  event 
his  system  must  be  considered  as  thoroughly  established.  It  shows  how 
little  depends  upon  the  nature  of  a  doctrine,  and  how  much  The  or?mnfcation 
upon  effective  organization,  that  Buddhism,  the  principles  * 1Juddhisl11- 
of  whieh  are  iar  above  the  reach  of  popular  thought,  should  have  been 
propagated  with  so  much  rapidity,  for  it  made  its  converts  by  preach- 
and  not,  like  Mohammedanism,  by  the  sword.  Shortly  after  Gota- 
ah,  a  council  of  five  hundred  ecclesiastics  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  the  religion.  A  century  later  a  second  council  met 
to  regulate  the  monastic  institution;  and  in  B.C.  241.  a  third  council, 
for  :  :  of  lire- worshipers.  Under  tin4  auspi«vs  of  King  Aso- 

ka,  whose  character  presents  singular  points  of  resemblance  to  that  of 
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the  Roman  emperor  who  summoned  the  Council  of  Nicea,  for  he,  too, 
was  the  murderer  of  his  own  family,  and  has  been  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity, because  of  the  success  of  the  policy  of  his  party,  as  a  great,  a  vir- 
tuous, and  a  pious  sovereign  —  under  his  auspices  missionaries  were  sent 
out  in  all  directions,  and  monasteries  richly  endowed  were  every  where 
established.  The  singular  efficacy  of  monastic  institutions  was  redis- 
covered in  Europe  many  centuries  subsequently. 

In  proclaiming  the  equality  of  all  men  in  this  life,  the  Buddhists,  as 
we  have  seen,  came  into  direct  collision  with  the  orthodox  creed  of 
India,  long  carried  out  into  practice  in  the  institution  of  castes  —  a  collis- 
ion that  was  embittered  by  the  abhorrence  the  Buddhists  displayed  for 
any  distinction  between  the  clergy  and  laity.  To  be  a  Brahman  a  man 
must  be  born  one,  but  a  Buddhist  priest  might  voluntarily  come  from 
any  rank  —  from  the  very  dregs  of  society.  In  the  former  system  mar- 
riage was  absolutely  essential  to  the  ecclesiastical  caste  ;  in  the  latter  it 
was  not,  for  the  priestly  ranks  could  be  recruited  without  it.  And 
hence  there  followed  a  most  important  advantage,  that  celibacy  and 
chastity  might  be  extolled  as  the  greatest  of  all  the  virtues.  The  expe- 
contest  between  rience  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  Asia,  has  shown  how  power- 

the  Brahmans  ..  *  n      ,        .        ni          i       i  •  i        •         i 

and  Buddhists,    ful  is  the  control  obtained  by  the  hierarchy  in  that  wa}^.     In 


India  there  was,  therefore,  no  other  course  for  the  orthodox  than  to 
meet  the  danger  with  bloody  persecutions,  and  in  the  end,  the  Bud- 
dhists, expelled  from  their  native  seats,  were  scattered  throughout  East- 
ern Asia.  Persecution  is  the  mother  of  proselytes. 

The  fundamental'principle  of  Buddhism  is  that  there  is  a  supreme 
Buddhism  is  founded  power,  but  no  Supreme  Being.     From  this  it  might  be 

on  the  conception  off-',  .11  i  i  i  ,    i 

power  or  Force.  inferred  that  they  who  adopt  such  a  creed  can  not  be 
pantheists,  but  must  be  atheists.  It  is  a  rejection  of  the  idea  of  Being, 
an  acknowledgment  of  that  of  Force.  If  it  admits  the  existence  of  God, 
it  declines  him  as  a  Creator.  It  asserts  an  impelling  power  in  the  uni- 
verse, a  self-existent  and  plastic  principle,  but  not  a  self-existent,  an 
it  does  not  recognize  eternal,  a  personal  God.  It  rejects  inquiry  into  first 
a  personal  God,  causes  as  being  unphilosophical,  and  considers  that  phe- 
nomena alone  can  be  dealt  with  by  our  finite  minds.  Not  without  an  air 
of  intellectual  majesty,  it  tolerates  the  Asiatic  time-consecrated  idea  of 
a  trinity,  pointing  out  one  not  of  a  corporeal,  but  of  an  impersonal  kind. 
Its  trinity  is  the  Past,  the  Present,  the  Future.  For  the  sake  of  aiding 
our  thoughts,  it  images  the  Past  with  his  hands  folded,  since  he  has  at- 
tained to  rest,  but  the  others  with  their  right  hands  extended  in  token 
of  activity.  Since  he  has  no  God,  the  Buddhist  can  not  expect  absorp- 
tion ;  the  pantheistic  Brahman  looks  forward  to  the  return  of  his  soul 
to  the  Supreme  Being  as  a  drop  of  rain  returns  to  the  sea.  The  Bud- 
dhist has  no  religion,  but  only  a  ceremonial.  How  can  there  be  a  relig- 
ion where  there  is  no  God  ? 
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In  all  this  it  is  plain  that  the  impersonal  and  immaterial  predomin- 
ates, and  that  Gotama  is  contemplating  the  existence  of  pure  noraprovidentiai 
Force  without  any  association  of  Substance.  He  neces-  government, 
surily  denies  the  immediate  interposition  of  any  such  agency  as  Provi- 
dence, maintaining  that  the  system  of  nature,  once  arising,  must  proceed 
irresistibly  according  to  the  laws  which  brought  it  into  being,  and, that 
from  this  point  of  view  the  universe  is  merely  a  gigantic  engine.  To 
the  Brahman  priesthood  such  ideas  were  particularly  obnoxious;  they 
were  hostile  to  any  philosophical  system  founded  on  the  but  refers  an  evenu 
principle  that  the  world  is  governed  by  law,  for  they  sus-  to  rwisUeiS  law- 
pectecl  that  its  tendency  would  be  to  leave  them  without  any  mediatory 
functions,  and  therefore  without  any  claims  on  the  faithful.  Equally 
does  Gotama  deny  the  existence  of  chance,  saying  that  that  which  we 
call  chance  is  nothing  but  the  effect  of  an  unknown,  unavoidable  cause. 
As  to  the  external  world,  we  can  not  tell  how  far  it  is  a  phantasm,  how 
far  a  reality,  for  our  senses  possess  no  reliable  criterion  of  Doubts  the  actn. 

1/7  1-1  •  o-i          nl  existence  of  the 

truth.  They  convey  to  the  mind  representations  of  what  visible  world, 
we  consider  to  be  external  things,  by  which  it  is  furnished  with  mate- 
rials for  its  various  operations;  but,  unless  it  acts  in  conjunction  with  the 
senses,  the  operation  is  lost,  as  in  that  absence  which  takes  place  in  deep 
contemplation.  It  is  owing  to  our  inability  to  determine  what  share 
these  internal  and  external  conditions  take  in  producing  a  result  that 
the  absolute  or  actual  state  of  nature  is  incomprehensible  by  us.  Nev- 
ertheless, conceding  to  our  mental  infirmity  the  idea  of  a  real  existence 
of  visible  nature,  we  may  consider  it  as  offering  a  succession  of  imper- 
manent form?,  and  as  exhibiting  an  orderly  series  of  transmutations,  in- 
numerable universes  in  periods  of  inconceivable  time  emerging  one  aft- 

; mother,  and  creations  and  extinctions  of  systems  of  worlds  taking 
place  according  to  a  primordial  law. 

Such  are  his  doctrines  of  a  Supreme  Force,  and  of  the  origin  and  his- 
tory of  the  visible  world.  With  like  ability  Gotama  deals  Of  the  nature 
with  his  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  man.  With  Oriental  ofman- 
imagery  he  bids  us  consider  what  becomes  of  a  grain  of  salt  thrown  into 
the  sea;  but,  lest  we  should  be  deceived  herein,  he  tells  us  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  individuality  or  personality — that  the  Ego  is  altogether 
a  nonentity.  In  these  profound  considerations  he  brings  to  bear  his 
conception  offeree,  in  the  light  thereof  asserting  that  all  sentient  beings 
are  homogeneous.  If  we  fail  to  follow  him  in  these  exalted  thoughts, 

;:i<l  Jown  to  material  ideas  by  the  infirmities  of  the  human  constitu- 

.  and  inquire  of  him  how  the  spirit  ofman,  which  obviously  displays 

so  much  energy,  can  be  conceived  of  as  being  without  form,  without  a 

It,  without  a  future,  he  demands  of  us  what  has  become  of  the  flame 
of  a  hen  it  is  blown  out,  or  to  tell  him  in  what  obscure  condition 

it  lay  before  it  was  kindled.     Was  it  a  nonentity?     Has  it  been  anni- 
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liilated  ?  By  the  aid  of  such  imagery  he  tries  to  depict  the  nature  of 
existence,  and  to  convey  a  vivid  idea  of  the  metamorphoses  it  under- 
goes. Outward  things  are  to  him  phantasms ;  the  impressions  they  make 
on  the  mind  are  phantasms  too.  In  this  sense  he  receives  the  doctrine 
of  transmigration,  conceiving  of  it  very  much  as  we  conceive  of  the  ac^ 
cumulation  of  heat  successively  in  different  things.  In  one  sense  it 
may  be  the  same  heat  which  occupies  such  objects  one  after  another, 
but  in  another,  since  heat  is  force  and  not  matter,  there  can  be  no  such 
individuality.  Viewed,  however,  in  the  less  profound  way,  he  is  not 
of  transmigration  unwilling  to  adopt  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of 
and  penance,  tke  gou]  through  various  forms,  admitting  that  there  may 
accumulate  upon  it  the  effect  of  all  those  influences,  whether  of  merit  or 
demerit,  of  good  or  of  evil,  to  which  it  has  been  exposed.  The  vital 
flame  is  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another ;  it  is  communi- 
cated from  one  animated  form  to  another.  He  thinks  it  may  carry  with 
it  in  these  movements  the  modifications  which  may  have  been  impress- 
ed on  it,  and  require  opportunity  for  shaking  them  off  and  regaining  its 
original  state.  At  this  point  the  doctrine  of  Gotama  is  assuming  the  as- 
pect of  a  moral  system,  and  is  beginning  to  suggest  means  of  deliver- 
ance from  the  accumulated  evil  and  consequent  demerit  to  which  the 
spirit  has  been  exposed.  He  will  not,  however,  recognize  any  vicarious 
action.  Each  one  must  work  out  for  himself  his  own  salvation,  remeni' 
bering  that  death  is  not  necessarily  a  deliverance  from  worldly  ills,  it 
may  be  only  a  passage  to  new  miseries.  But  yet,  as  the  light  of  the 
taper  must  come  at  last  to  an  end,  so  there  is  at  length,  though  it  may 
be  after  many  transmigrations,  an  end  of  life.  That  end  he  calls  Nir- 
wana,  a  word  that  has  been  for  nearly  three  thousand  years  of  solemn 
import  to  countless  millions  of  men.  Nirwana,  the  end  of  successive 
existences,  that  state  which  has  no  relation  to  matter,  or  space,  or  time, 
and  the  passage  to  which  the  departing  flame  of  the  extinguished  taper  has 
to  nonentity.  gOne.  It  is  the  supreme  end,  Nonentity.  The -attaining  of 
this  is  the  object  to  which  we  ought  to  aspire,  and  for  that  purpose  we 
should  seek  to  destroy  within  ourselves  all  cleaving  to  existence,  wean- 
ing ourselves  from  every  earthly  object,  from  every  earthly  pursuit. 
We  should  resort  to  monastic  life,  to  penance,  to  self-denial,  self-mortifi- 
cation, and  so  gradually  learn  to  sink  into  perfect  quietude  or  apathy, 
in  imitation  of  that  state  to  which  we  must  come  at  last,  and  to  which, 
by  such  preparation,  we  may  all  the  more  rapidly  approach.  The  pan- 
theistic Brahman  expects  absorption  in  God ;  the  Buddhist,  having  no 
God,  expects  extinction. 

India  has  thus  given  to  the  world  two  distinct  philosophical  systems : 
Vedaism,  which  takes  as  its  resting-point  the  existence  of  matter,  and 
Philosophical  esti-  Buddhism,  of  which  the  resting-point  is  force.  The  philo- 
mate  of  Buddhism.  SOphicai  ability  displayed  in  the  latter  is  very  great;  in- 
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deed  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Europe  has  produced  its  metaphysical 
equivalent.  And  yet,  if  I  have  correctly  presented  its  principles,  it  will 
probably  appear  that  its  primary  conception  is  not  altogether  consistent- 
ly carried  out  in  the  development  of  the  details.  Great  as  was  the  in- 
tellectual ability  of  its  author  —  so  great  as  to  extort  our  profoundest, 
though  it  maybe  reluctant  admiration  —  there  are  nevertheless  moments 
in  which  it  appears  that  his  movement  is  becoming  wavering  and  un- 
steady —  that  he  is  failing  to  handle  his  ponderous  weapon  with  self-bal- 
•need  power.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  that  point  in  which  he  is 
pas>iiiir  from  the  consideration  of  pure  force  to  the  unavoidable  consid- 
eration of  visible  nature,  the  actual  existence  of  which  he  seems  to  be 
obliged  to  deny.  But  then  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  caught  with  pre- 
cision his  exact  train  of  thought,  or  have  represented  his  intention  with 
critical  correctness.  Considering  the  extraordinary  power  he  elsewhere 
displays,  it  is  more  probable  that  I  have  failed  to  follow  his  meaning, 
than  that  he  has  been,  on  the  points  in  question,  incompetent  to  deal 
with  his  task. 

The  works  of  Gotama,  under  the  title  of  "Verbal  Instructions,"  are 
published  by  the  Chinese  government  in  four  languages  —  Thibetan,  Mon- 
gol, Mantchou,  Chinese  —  from  the  imperial^press  at  Pekin,  in  eight  hund- 
red large  volumes.     They  are  presented  to  the  Lama  monasteries  —  a» 
magnificent  gift. 

In  speaking  of  Vedaism,  I  have  mentioned  the  manner  in  which  its 
more  elevated  conceptions  were  gradually  displaced  by  those  emplacement  of 
of  a  base  grade  coming  into  prominence;  and  here  it  may  bj  bayonet!*8 
be  useful  in  like  manner  to  speak  of  the  corresponding  debasement  of 
Buddhism.  Its  practical  working  was  the  introduction  of  an  immense 
monastic  system,  offering  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  subsequent 
one  of  Europe.  Since  its  object  was  altogether  of  a  personal  kind,  the 
attainment  of  individual  happiness,  it  was  not  possible  that  it  should  do 
otherwise  than  engender  extreme  selfishness.  It  impressed  on 


,  .  .  ,  centric  phace 

each  man  to  secure  his  own  salvation,  no  matter  what  became  remains,  it« 

1>1  il    -;'  'T»l'   r  •  1 

of  all  others.    Of  what  concern  to  him  were  parents,  wife,  chil-  declining. 


,  friends,  country,  so  long  as  he  attained  Nirwana? 
Long  before  Buddhism  had  been  expelled  from  India  by  the  victori- 
ous Brahmans,  it  had  been  overlaid  with  popular  ornaments.    It  had  its 
fables,  legends,  miracles.     Its  humble  devotees  implicitly  be-  It,  1,^,^,  „* 

1  that  Muhamaiu,  the  mother  of  Gotama,  an  immaculate  mll*"e' 

in,  conceived  him  through  a  divine  influence,  and  that  thus  he  was 

of  the  nature  of  God  and  man  conjoined  ;  that  he  stood  upon  his  feet 

and  spoke  at  the  moment  of  his  birth  ;  that  at  five  months  of  age  he  sat 

unsi  ,  in  the  air  :  that  at  the  moment  of  his  conversion  he  was  at- 

•-1  by  a  legion  of  demons,  and  that  in  his  penam  \  he  reduced 

allowance  of  one  pepper-pod  a  day  ;  that  he  had  been  in- 
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carnate  many  times  before,  and  that  on  his  ascension  through  the  air  to 
heaven  he  left  his  footprint  on  a  mountain  in  Ceylon,  which  is  to  be 
worshiped  ;  that  there  is  a  paradise  of  gems,  and  flowers,  and  feasts,  and 
music  for  the  good,  and  a  hell  of  sulphur,  and  flames,  and  torment  for 
the  wicked ;  that  it  is  lawful  to  resort  to  the  worship  of  images,  but  that 
those  are  in  error  who  deify  men,  or  pay  respect  to  relics ;  that  there 
are  spirits,  and  goblins,  and  other  superhuman  forms ;  that  there  is  a 
queen  of  heaven ;  that  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  is  in  itself  an  actual 
merit,  whether  its  precepts  are  followed  or  not ;  that  prayer  may  be  of- 
fered by  saying  a  formula  by  rote,  or  even  by  turning  the  handle  of  a 
mill  from  which  invocations  written  on  paper  issue  forth ;  that  the  re- 
vealer  of  Buddhism  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  religious  head  of  the  world. 

The  reader  can  not  fail  to  remark  the  resemblance  of  these  ideas  to 
some  of  those  of  the  Eoman  Church.  When  a  knowledge  of  the  Ori- 
ental forms  of  religion  was  first  brought  into  Europe,  and  their  real  ori- 
gin was  not  understood,  it  was  supposed  that  this  coincidence  had  arisen 
in  the  labors  of  Nestorian,  or  other  ancient  missionaries  from  the  West, 
and  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  conversion  of  Eastern  Asia  would 
be  promoted  thereby.  But  this  expectation  was  disappointed,  and  that 
which  many  good  men  regarded  as  a  preparation  for  Christianity 
,p  roved  to  be  a  stumbling-block  in  its  way.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  pseudo-Christianity  of  the  Chinese  revolters,  of  which  so  much  has 
recently  been  said,  is  of  the  same  nature,  and  will  end  with  the  same 
result. 

Decorated  with  these  extraneous  but  popular  recommendations,  Bud- 
dhism has  been  embraced  by  four  tenths  of  the  human  race.  It  has  a 
prodigious  literature,  great  temples,  many  monuments.  Its  monasteries 
The  great  diffusion  are  scattered  from  the  north  of  Tartary  almost  to  the  equi- 
of  Buddhism.  noctial  line.  In  these  an  education  is  imparted  not  unlike 
that  of  the  European  monasteries  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  in  Tartary  one  third  of  the  population  are  Lamas.  There 
are  single  convents  containing  more  than  two  thousand  individuals ;  the 
wealth  of  the  country  voluntarily  pours  into  them.  Elementary  educa- 
tion is  more  widely  diffused  than  in  Europe;  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  a 
person  who  can  not  read.  Among  the  priests  there  are  many  who  are 
devout,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  many  who  are  impostors.  It  is  a 
melancholy  fact  that,  in  China,  Buddhism  has  led  the  entire  population 
ita  practical  not  on^J  ™to  indifferentism,  but  into  absolute  godlessness. 
godiessness.  They  have  come  to  regard  religion  as  merely  a  fashion,  to  be 
followed  according  to  one's  own  taste;  that  as  professed  by  the  state  it  is 
a  civil  institution  necessary  for  the  holding  of  office,  and  demanded  by 
society,  but  not  to  be  regarded  as  of  the  smallest  philosophical  impor- 
tance; that  a  man  is  entitled  to  indulge  his  views  on  these  matters  just 
as  he  is  entitled  to  indulge  his  taste  in  the  color  and  fashion  of  his  gar- 
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ments ;  that  ho  has  no  more  right,  however,  to  live  without  some  relig- 
ious profession  than  he  has  a  right  to  go  naked.  The  Chinese  can  not 
comprehend  how  there  should  be  animosities  arising  on  matters  of  such 
doubtful  nature  and  trivial  concern.  The  formula  under  which  they 
live  i-:  •  Keligions  are  many;  reason  is  one;  we  are  brothers."  They 
smile  at  the  credulity  of  the  good-natured  Tartars,  who  believe  in  th<- 
wonders  of  miracle-workers,  for  they  have  miracle-workers  who  can  per- 
il >rm  the  most  supernatural  cures,  who  can  lick  red-hot  iron,  who  can 
cut  open  their  bowels,  and,  by  passing  their  hand  over  the  wound,  make 
themselves  whole  again — who  can  raise  the  dead.  In  China,  these  mir- 
acles, with  all  their  authentications,  have  descended  to  the  conjuror,  and 
are  performed  for  the  amusement  of  children.  The  common  expressions 
of  that  country  betray  the  materialism  and  indifferentism  of  the  people, 
and  their  consequent  immorality.  "The  prisons,"  they  say,  "are  locked 
ni^ht  and  day,  but  they  are  always  full ;  the  temples  are  always  open, 
and  yet  there  is  nobody  in  them."  Of  the  dead  they  say,  with  an  ex- 
quisite refinement  of  politeness,  "He  has  saluted  the  world."  The  Laz- 
arist  Hue,  on  whose  authority  many  of  these  statements  are  made,  tes- 
tifies that  they  die,  indeed,  with  incomparable  tranquillity,  just  as  ani- 
mals die;  and  adds,  with  a  bitter,  and  yet  profoundly  true  sarcasm,  they 
are  what  many  in  Europe  arc  wanting  to  be. 

From  the  theology  of  India  I  turn,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Egypt. 

The  ancient  system  of  isolation  which  for  many  thousand  years  had 
;i  the  policy  of  Egypt  was  overthrown  by  Psammetichus  about 
B.C.  670.  Up  to  that  time  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  had  been 
shut  out  from  all  Mediterranean  or  European  contact  by  a  rigorous  ex- 
clusion exceeding  that  until  recently  practiced  in  China  and  Japan. 
As  from  the  inmates  of  the  happy  valley,  in  Rasselas,  no  tidings  escaped 
to  the  outer  world,  so,  to  the  European,  the  valley  of  the  Nile  Egypt  a  r 

.  ,  *     .  •  t         n  ri.iii- country  to 

was  a  region  of  mysteries  and  marvels.     At  intervals  of  cen-  i:un>pe. 
tunes,  individuals,  like  Cecrops  and  Danaus,  had  fled  to  other  countries, 
and  had  attached  the  gratitude  of  posterity  to  their  memories  for  the 
religion,  laws,  or  other  institutions  of  civilization  they  had  confer 

traditions  connected  with  them  served  only  to  magnify  those  un- 

iin  legends  met  with  all  over  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Italy,  Sicily,  of 

the  prodigies  and  miracles  that  adventurous  pirates  reported 

I  actually  seen  in  their  stealthy  visits  to  the  enchanted 

at  pyramids  covering  acres  of  land,  their  tops  rising  to  the 

heavens,  yet  each  pyramid  nothing  more  than  the  tomb-stone  of  a  king; 

mite  thrones,  the  images  of  Pharaohs  who  lived  in 

morning  of  the  world,  still  silently  looking  upon  the  land  which 

tlu>  they  had  ruled ;  of  these,  some,  obedient  to  the 
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sun,  saluted  his  approach  when  touched  by  his  morning  rays ;  obelisks 
of  prodigious  height,  carved  by  superhuman  skill  from  a  single  block 
of  stone,  and  raised  by  superhuman  power  erect  on  their  everlasting 
pedestals,  their  faces  covered  with  mysterious  hieroglyphs,  a  language 
unknown  to  the  vulgar,  telling  by  whom  and  for  what  they  had  beeD 
constructed ;  temples,  the  massive  leaning  and  lowering  walls  of  which 
were  supported  by  countless  ranges  of  statues ;  avenues  of  sphinxes, 
through  the  shadows  of  which,  grim  and  silent,  the  portals  of  fanes 
might  be  approached ;  catacombs  containing  the  mortal  remains  of 
countless  generations,  each  corpse  awaiting,  in  mysterious  embalmment, 
a  future  life ;  labyrinths  of  many  hundred  chambers  and  vaults,  into 
which  whoso  entered  without  a  clew  never  again  escaped,  but  in  the 
sameness  and  solitude  of  those  endless  windings  found  his  sepulchre. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  appreciate  the  sentiment  of  religious  awe  with 
which  the  Mediterranean  people  looked  upon  the  enchanted,  the  hoary, 
the  civilized  monarchy  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  As  Bunsen  says, 
"  Egypt  was  to  the  Greeks  a  sphinx  with  an  intellectual  human  coun- 
tenance." 

Her  solitude,  however,  had  not  been  altogether  unbroken.  After  a 
its  history :  the  old  duration  of  1076  years,  and  the  reign  of  thirty-eight  kings, 

empire;   the  Hyck-      „.  ••     i  i  '    ••         .  n     -i  i 

sos;  the  new  empire,  illustrated  by  the  production  of  the  most  stupendous 
works  ever  accomplished  by  the  hand  of  man,  some  of  which,  as  the 
Pyramids,  remain  to  our  times,  the  old  empire,  which  had  arisen  from 
the  union  of  the  upper  and  lower  countries,  had  been  overthrown  by 
the  Hycksos,  or  shepherd  kings,  a  race  of  Asiatic  invaders.  These,  in 
their  turn,  had  held  dominion  for  more  than  five  centuries,  when  an  in- 
surrection put  an  end  to  their  power,  and  gave  birth  to  the  new  empire, 
some  of  the  monarchs  of  which,  for  their  great  achievements,  are  still  re- 
membered. In  the  middle  period  of  this  new  empire  those  events  in 
early  Hebrew  history  took  place — the  visit  of  Abram  and  the  elevation 
of  Joseph — which  are  related  with  such  simplicity  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
With  varied  prosperity,  the  new  empire  continued  until  the  time  of 
Psammetichus,  who,  in  a  civil  war,  having  attained  supreme  power  by 
the  aid  of  Greek  mercenaries,  overthrew  the  time-honored  policy  of  all 
the  old  dynasties,  and  occasioned  the  first  grand  impulse  in  the  intellect- 
opening  of  the  ual  life  OI>  Europe  by  opening  the  ports  of  Egypt,  and  mak- 
Egyptian  ports.  jng  foot,  country  accessible  to  the  blue-eyed  and  red-haired 
barbarians  of  the  North. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  the  influence  of  this  event  upon 
the  progress  of  Europe.  An  immense  extension  of  Greek  commerce  by 
the  demand  for  the  products  of  the  Euxine  as  well  as  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean was  the  smallest  part  of  the  advantage.  As  to  Egypt  herself,  it 
it  compels  Egypt  entailed  a  complete  change  in  her  policy,  domestic  and  for- 
itime  state,  eign.  Iii  the  former  respect,  the  employment  of  the  mer> 
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cenaries  wax  the  cause  of  the  entire  emigration  of  the  warrior  caste,  and 
in  tlu-  latter  it  brought  things  to  such  a  condition  that,  ii' Egypt  would 
continue  to  exist,  she  must  become  a  maritime  state.  Iler  geographical 
position  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  was  excellent;  with  the  Red  Sea 
to  the  east  and  the  Mediterranean  to  the  north,  she  was  the  natural  en- 
t  repot  between  Asia  and  Europe,  as  was  shown  by  the  prosperity  of  Al- 
M'lria  in  later  ages.  But  there  was  a  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
her  becoming  a  naval  power;  no  timber  suitable  for  ship-building  grew 
in  the  country — indeed,  scarcely  enough  was  to  be  found  to  satisfy  the 
demands  for  the  construction  of  houses  and  coffins  for  the  dead.  The 
early  Egyptians,  like  the  Hindus,  had  a  religious  dread  of  the  sea,  but 
their  exelusiveness  was,  perhaps,  not  a  little  dependent  on  their  want  of 
material  for  ship-building.  Egypt  was  therefore  compelled  to  enter  on 
i« ,  r  of  foreign  conquest,  and  at  all  hazards  possess  herself  of  the 
timber-growing  districts  of  S3rria.  It  was  this  urgent  necessity  which 
led  to  her  collisions  with  the  Mesopotamian  kings,  and  drew  and  brings  on  coi- 

,          .  ,  ...         Unions  with  tlio 

in  its  tram  of  consequences  the  sieges,  sacks,  and  captivities  Babylonians, 
of  Jerusalem,  the  metropolis  of  a  little  state  lying  directly  between  the 
contending  powers,  and  alternately  disturbed  by  each.  Of  the  necessity 
of  this  course  of  policy  in  the  opinion  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  we  can 
have  no  better  proof  than  the  fact  that  Psammetichus  himself  continued 
the  siege  of  Azotus  for  twenty -nine  years;  that  his  son  Necho  reopened 
the  canal  between  the  Nile  at  Bubastes  and  the  Red  Sea  at  owning  of  the 
Suez — it  was  wide  enough  for  two  ships  to  pass — and  on  be-  Sue*CanaL 

t herein  by  the  priests,  who  feared  that  it  might  weaken  the 
country  strategically,  attempted  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa,  and  ac- 
tually succeeded  in  it.    In  those  times  such  expeditions  were  not  under- 
n  as  mere  matters  of  curiosity.    Though  this  monarch  also  dispatch- 
•:iirators  to  ascertain  the  sources  qf  the  Nile,  and  determine  the 
- s  of  its  rise,  it  was  doubtless  in  the  hope  of  making  such  knowl- 
edge of  use  in  a  material  or  economical  point  of  view,  and  therefore  it 
may  bo  supposed  that  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  was  uu-  cMrrumnnvi-a. 
.tken  upon  the  anticipated  or  experienced  failure  of  the  tionof  ^"^  • 
advaut;i  eted  to  arise  from  the  reopening  of  the  canal;  for  the 

which  Necho  and  his  father  had  built  could  not  be  ad  van - 
v  handled  unless  they  could  be  transferred  as  circumstances  re- 
quired, either  by  the  circumnavigation  or  by  the  canal,  from  one  sea  to 
the  other.     The  time  occupied  in  passing  round  the  continent,  which 
appcai-s  to  have  been  three  years,  rendered  the  former  method  of  little 
.     But  the  failure  experienced,  so  far  from  detracting  from 
the  estimation  in  which  we  must  hold  those  kings  who  could  thus  dis- 
play such  a  breadth  of  conception  and  viiror  of  execution,  must  <  i 
hance  it.     They  resume. 1  the  policy  of  the  conqueror  Rameses  II.,  who 
Before  po  -he  timber-growing  countries,  and 
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whose  engineers  originally  cut  the  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea, 
History  of  the  though  the  work  cost  120,000  lives  and  countless  treasuries 
Great  Canai.  of  money.  The  canal  of  Barneses,  which,  in  the  course  of  so 
many  centuries,  had  become  filled  up  with  sand,  was  thus  cleaned  out, 
as  it  was  again  in  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  again  under  the  khalifs, 
and  galleys  passed  from  sea  to  sea.  The  Persians,  under  Darius  Hys- 
taspes,  also  either  repaired  it,  or,  as  some  say,  attempted  a  new  work  of 
the  kind ;  but  their  engineering  must  have  been  very  defective,  for  they 
were  obliged  to  abandon  their  enterprise  after  carrying  it  as  far  as  the 
bitter  lakes,  finding  that  salt  water  would  be  introduced  into  the  Delta. 
The  Suez  mouth  of  the  canal  of  Rameses  was  protected  by  a  system  of 
hydraulic  works,  to  meet  difficulties  .arising  from  the  variable  levels  both 
of  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  Well  might  the  Egyptians,  whose  coun- 
try was  the  scene  of  such  prodigious  works  of  civil  engineering,  smile 
when  the  conceited  Greeks  boasted  that  Thales  had  taught  them  to  meas- 
ure the  height  of  their  own  Pyramids. 

The  Egyptian  policy  continued  by  Pharaoh  Hophra,  who  succeeded 
in  the  capture  of  Sidon,  brought  on  hostilities  with  the  Babylonian 
kings,  now  become  thoroughly  awakened  to  what  was  going  on  in 
Egypt — a  collision  which  occasioned  the  expulsion  of  the  Egyptians 
from  Syria,  and  the  seizure  of  the  lower  country  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  also  took  vengeance  on  King  Zedekiah  for  the  assistance  Jerusa- 
lem had  rendered  to  the  Africans  in  their  projects:  that  city  was  razed 
Attempts  of  the  to  the  ground,  the  eyes  of  the  king  put  out,  and  the  people 
foutfSeduer^  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  B.C.  568.  It  is  a  striking  ex- 
ranean  shore,  emplification  of  the  manner  in  which  national  policy  will  en- 
dure through  changes  of  dynasties,  that  after  the  overthrow  of  Baby- 
lon by  the  Medes,  and  the  transference  of  power  to  the  Persians,  the 
policy  of  controlling  the  Mediterranean  was  never  for  an  instant  lost 
sight  of.  Attempts  were  continually  made,  by  operating  alternately  on 
the  southern  and  northern  shores,  to  push  to  the  westward.  The  subse- 
quent history  of  Rome  shows  what  would  have  been  the  consequences 
•  of  an  uncontrolled  possession  of  the  Mediterranean  by  a  great  maritime 
Egypt  overthrown  power.  On  the  occasion  of  a  revolt  of  Egypt,  the  Persian 
by.cambyses.  j^g  Cambyses  so  utterly  crushed  and  desolated  it,  that 
from  that  day  to  this,  though  twenty-four  centuries  have  intervened,  it 
has  never  been  able  to  recover  its  independence.  The  Persian  ad- 
vance on  the  south  shore  toward  Carthage  failed  because  of  the  indis- 
position of  the  Phoenicians  to  assist  in  any  operations  against  that  city. 
We  must  particularly  remark  that  the  ravaging  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses 
was  contemporaneous  with  the  cultivation  of  philosophy  in  the  south- 
ern Italian  towns — somewhat  more  than  five  hundred  years  before 
Christ. 

Among  the  incidents  occurring  during  these  struggles  between  the 
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Egyptian  and  Baby  Ionian 'kings  there  is  one  deserving  to  be  brought 
into  conspicuous  prominent v,  from  the  importance  of  its  consequences 
in  Kuropeaii  history.  It  was  the  taking  of  Tyre  by  Nebu-  Fan  of  Tyre. 
chadne/xar.  So  long  as  that  city  dominated  in  the  Mediterranean,  it 
was  altogether  impossible  for  Greek  maritime  power  to  be  developed. 
Tin*  strength  of  Tyre  is  demonstrated  by  her  resistance  to  the  whole 
Babylonian  power  for  thirteen  years,  until  "  every  head  was  bald  and 
every  shoulder  peeled."  The  place  was,  in  the  end,  utterly  destroyed. 
It  was  ma<le  as  bare  as  the  top  of  a  rock  on  which  the  fisherman  spreads 
his  nets.  The  blow  thus  struck  at  the  heart  of  Tyrian  commerce  could 
not  but  be  felt  at  the  utmost  extremities.  Well  might  it  be  said  that 
u  the  isles  of  the  s--a  were  troubled  at  her  departure."  It  was  during 
this  time  that  <  i reeee  i'airly  emerged  as  a  Mediterranean  naval  power. 
Nor  did  the  inhabitants  of  New  Tyre  ever  recover  the  ancient  position. 
ir  misfortunes  had  given  them  a  rival.  A  re-establishrnenfr  in  an 
island  on  the  coast  was  not  a  restoration  of  their  supremacy.  Carry- 
ing out  what  (1  recce  instinctively  felt  to  be  her  national  policy,  one  of 
the  first  aets  of  Alexander's  Asiatic  campaign,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
rs  subsequently,  was  the  siege  of  the  new  city,  and,  after  almost  su- 
perhuman exertions,  its  capture,  by  building  a  mole  from  the  main  land. 
lie  literally  leveled  the  place  to  the  ground,  a  countless  multitude  was 
massacred,  two  thousand  persons  were  crucified,  and  Tyrian  influence 
ired  forever  from  the  Mediterranean. 

irly  Greek  history  there  are,  therefore,  two  leading  foreign  events: 
opening  of  the  Kgyptian  ports,  B.C.  070;   2d,  the  Fnrefen rpochg ln 
downfall  of  ol  1  '».C.  673.     The  effect  of  the  first  was  (> 

chie  .'..-etual:   that  of  the  second  was  to  permit  the  commence- 

:  of  commercial  prosperity  and  give  life  to  Athens. 

Kuropean  civilization,  Egypt  was,  therefore, in  process 
"lually  becoming  less  and  less  able  to  resist  Antiquity  of  dr. 
.vn  interior  causes  of  destruction,  or  the  attempts  of  its  in^pt."" 
•  tic  rival-  ventually  brought  it  to  ruin.     At  the  first  histori- 

cal appearance  of  the  country  of  the  Nile  it  is  hoary  and  venerable  with 
age.     The  beautiful  Scripture  pictures  of  the  journey  of  Abram  and 
A  in  the  famine,  the  going  down  of  Joseph,  the  exodus  of  the  Israel- 
.  all  point  to  a  long-settled  system,  a  tranquil  and  prosperous  st. 

::y  proof  of  the  condition  of  art  to  which  the  Egyptians  had 
of  their  earliest  monuments,  the  masonry  of  the 
'vramid,  built  thirty-four  hundi  s  before  Christ,  has  n< 

been   surpassed.    So  accurately  was  that  wonder  of  the  world  laid 
onstructcd,  that  at  this  day  the  variation  of  the  compass 
uilly  be  determined  by  the' position  of  its  si-  when  Jacob 

t,  that  pyramid  had  been  built  as  many  centuries  as 
:th  of  Christ  to  the  present  day.     If 
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turn  from  the  monuments  to  their  inscriptions,  there  are  renewed  evi- 
dences of  antiquity.  The  hieroglyphic  writing  had  passed  through  all 
its  stages  of  formation ;  its  principles  had  become  ascertained  and  settled 
long  before  we  gain  the  first  glimpse  of  it ;  the  decimal  and  duodecimal 
systems  of  arithmetic  were  in  use ;  the  arts  necessary  in  hydraulic  engi- 
neering, massive  architecture,  and  the  ascertainment  of  the  boundaries 
of  land,  had  reached  no  insignificant  degree  of  perfection.  Indeed, 
there  would  be  but  very  little  exaggeration  in  affirming  that  we  are 
practically  as  near  the  early  Egyptian  ages  as  was  Herodotus  himself. 
Well  might  the  Egyptian  priests  say  to  the  earliest  Greek  philosophers, 
"  You  Greeks  are  mere  children,  talkative  and  vain ;  you  know  nothing 
at  all  of  the  past." 

Traces  of  the  prehistoric,  premonumental  life  of  Egypt  are  still  pre- 
prehiatoric  life  served  in  the  relics  of  its  language,  and  the  well-known  prin- 
of  Egypt.  ciples  of  its  religion.  Of  the  former,  many  of  the  words  are 
referable  to  Lido-Germanic  roots,  an  indication  that  the  country  at  an 
early  period  must  have  been  conquered  from  its  indigenous  African  pos- 
sessors by  intrusive  expeditions  from  Asia,  and  this  is  supported  by  the 
remarkable  principles  of  Egyptian  religion.  The  races  of  Central  Asia 
had  at  a  very  early  time  attained  to  the  psychical  stage  of  monotheism. 
Africa  is  only  now  emerging  from  the  basest  fetichism ;  the  negro  priest 
is  still  a  sorcerer  and  rain-maker.  The  Egyptian  religion,  as  is  well 
known,  provided  for  the  vulgar  a  suitable  worship  of  complex  idolatry, 
but  for  those  emancipated  from  superstition  it  offered  true  and  even 
noble  conceptions.  The  coexistence  of  these  apparent  incompatibilities 
in  the  same  faith  seems  incapable  of  any  other  explanation  than  that 
of  an  amalgamation  of  two  distinct  systems,  just  as  occurred  again  many 
ages  subsequently  under  Ptolemy  Soter. 

As  a  critical  attention  is  being  bestowed  by  modern  scholars  upon 
influence  of  Egypt  Egyptian  remains,  we  learn  more  truly  what  is  the  place 

on  the  knowledge    .    °J  T  „    ,  ,  ,  £    .       ,      .      . 

and  art  of  Europe,  in  history  oi  that  venerable  country,  it  is  their  boast  that 
the  day  is  not  distant  when  there  will  be  no  more  difficulty  in  translat- 
ing a  page  of  hieroglyphics  than  in  translating  one  of  Latin  or  Greek. 
Even  now,  what  a  light  has  been  thrown  on  all  branches  of  ancient  lit- 
erature, science,  art,  mythology,  domestic  life,  by  researches  which  it  may 
be  said  commenced  only  yesterday !  From  Egypt,  it  now  appears,  were 
derived  the  prototypes  of  the  Greek  architectural  orders,  and  even  their 
ornaments  and  conventional  designs ;  thence  came  the  models  of  the 
Greek  and  Etruscan  vases ;  thence  came  many  of  the  ante-Homeric  le- 
gends— the  accusation  of  the  dead,  the  trial  before  the  judges  of  hell ; 
the  reward  and  punishment  of  every  man,  from  the  Pharaoh  who  had 
descended  from  his  throne  to  the  slave  who  had  escaped  from  his  chain  ; 
the  dog  Cerberus,  the  Stygian  stream,  the  Lake  of  Oblivion,  the  piece 
of  money,  Charon  and  his  boat,  the  fields  of  Aahlu  or  Elysium,  and  the 
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islands  of  the  blessed ;  thence  came  the  first  ritual  for  the  dead,  litanies  to 
tin-  sun,  and  painted  or  illuminated  missals;  thence  came  the  dogma  of 
a  queen  of  heaven.  What  other  country  can  offer  such  noble  and  en- 
during edifices  to  the  gods;  temples  with  avenues  of  sphinxes;  massive 
pylons  adorned  with  obelisks  in  front,  which  even  imperial  Rome  and 
modern  Paris  have  not  thought  it  beneath  them  to  appropriate;  porti- 
coes and  halls  of  columns,  on  which  were  carved  the  portraits  of  kings 
and  ettigies  of  the  gods?  On  the  walls  of  the  tombs  still  remain  Pthah, 
the  ereator,  and  Neph,  tin;  divine  spirit,  sitting  at  the  potter's  wheel, 
Ini  niiiL-  <  lay  to  form  men  ;  and  Athor,  who  receives  the  setting  sun  into 
li< T  anus;  and  Osiris,  the  judge  of  the  dead.  The  granite  statues  have 
outlived  the  gods! 

!-,  tin-  hieroglyphics  furnish  us  with  intrinsic  evidence  that 
among  this  people  arose  the  earliest  attempts  at  the  per-  The  hieroglyphics. 

•at  inn  ami  imparting  of  ideas  by  writing.     Though  doubtless  it 
in  the  beginning  a  mere  picture-writing,  like  that  of  the  Mexicans  of 
our  continent,  it  had  already,  at  the  first  moment  we  meet  with  it,  un- 
a  twofold  development — ideographic  and  phonetic;  the  one  ex- 
-sing  ideas,  the  other  sounds.      Under  the  Macedonian  kings  the 
hieroglyphics  had  become  restricted  to  religious   uses,  showing  con- 
clusively that  the  old  priesthood  had  never  recovered  the  terrible  blows 
struck  against  it  by  Cambyses  and  Ochus.     From  that  time  forth  they 
a  and  Kss  known.     It  is  said  that  one  of  the  Roman  emperors 
I  obliged  to  otter  a  reward  for  the  translation  of  an  obelisk.     To  the 
an  the  hieroglyphic  inscription  was  an  abomination,  as  full 
of  idolatry,  and  indicating  an  inspiration  of  the  devil.     11 
Mionuments  wherever  he  could  make  them  yield ;  and  we  arc 
;1  for  hiding  the  diabolical  records  on 
by  plastering  them  over,  which  has  preserved  them  for  us. 
hose  enigmatical  characters  an  extensive  literature  once  existed, 
of  whieh  the  celebrated  books  of  Ilermcs  were  perhaps  a  corruption  or 
a  relic ;  a  literature  embracing  compositions  on  music,  astronomy,  cos- 
mogony, geography,  medicine,  anatomy,  chemistry,  magic,  and  many 
other  subjects  that  have  amused  the  curiosity  of  man.     Yet  of  those 
racters  the  most  singular  misconceptions  have  been  entertained  al- 
i  times.     Thus,  in  1802,  Palm  thought  that  the  papyri 
•  Psalms  of  David  done  into  Chinese,  Lenoir  that  they  were  i  1<  - 
A-  documents;  it  was  <  v.  n  asserted  that  the  inscriptions  in  the  tem- 
v  the  100th  Psalm,  a  pleasant  ecclesiastical  conceit, 
,LT  him  who  1.  in  Kgyptian  museums  old  articles  of  brass 

:  glass,  of  the  story  delivered  d«»wn  from  hand  to  hand,  that  brass 
was  first  made  at  the  burning-  of  Corinth,  and  glass  first  discovered  by 
9,  who  propped  their  kettle,  while  it  boiled,  on  pieces 
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Thousands  of  years  have  passed  since  the  foundation  of  the  first  Egyp- 
Antiquity  of  tian  dynasty.  The  Pyramids  have  seen  the  old  empire,  the 
monarchy.  n  Hycksos  monarchs,  the  New  Empire,  the  Persian,  the  Macedo- 
nian, the  Roman,  the  Mohammedan.  They  have  stood  while  the  heav- 
ens themselves  have  changed.  They  were  already  "  five  hundred  years 
old  when  the  Southern  Cross  disappeared  from  the  horizon  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Baltic."  The  pole-star  itself  is  a  new-comer  to  them.  Well 
may  Humboldt,  referring  to  these  incidents,  remark,  that  "the  past 
seems  to  be  visibly  nearer  to  us  when  we  thus  connect  its  measurement 
with  great  and  memorable  events."  No  country  has  had  such  a  varied 
history  as  this  birthplace  of  European  civilization.  Through  the  dark- 
ness of  fifty  centuries  we  may  not  be  able  to  discern  the  motives  of  men, 
but  through  periods  very  much  longer  we  can  demonstrate  the  condi- 
tions of  Nature.  If  nations,  in  one  sense,  depend  on  the  former,  in  a 
higher  sense  they  depend  on  the  latter.  It  was  not  without  reason  that 
causes  of  the  rise  tne  Egyptians  took  the  lead  in  Mediterranean  civilization, 
of  civilization.  rp^  geographical  structure  of  their  country  surpasses  even 
its  hoary  monuments  in  teaching  us  the  conditions  under  which  that 
people  were  placed.  Nature  is  a  surer  guide  than  the  traces  of  man, 
whose  works  are  necessarily  transitory.  The  aspect  of  Egypt  has 
changed  again  and  again ;  its  structure,  since  man  has  inhabited  it,  nev- 
er. The  fields  have  disappeared,  but  the  land  remains. 

Why  was  it  that  civilization  thus  rose  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and 
not  upon  those  of  the  Danube  or  Mississippi?  .  Civilization  depends 
on  climate  and  agriculture.  In  Egypt  the  harvests  may  ordinarily  be 
foretold  and  controlled.  Of  few  other  parts  of  the  world  can  the  same 
be  said.  In  most  countries  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  uncertain. 
From  seed-time  to  harvest,  the  meteorological  variations  are  so  numer- 
ous and  gtfeat,  that  no  skill  can  predict  the  amount  of  yearly  produce. 
Without  any  premonition,  the  crops  may  be  cut  off  by  long-continued 
droughts,  or  destroyed  by  too  much  rain.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  that  a 
requisite  amount  of  water  should  fall ;  to  produce  the  proper  effect,  it 
must  fall  at  particular  periods.  The  labor  of  the  farmer  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  winds  and  clouds. 

With  difficulty,  therefore,  could  a  civilized  state  originate  under  such 
circumstances.  So  long  as  life  is  a  scene  of  uncertainty,  the  hope  Of 
yesterday  blighted  by  the  realities  of  to-day,  man  is  the  maker  of  expe- 
dients, but  not  of  laws.  In  his  solicitude  as  to  his  approaching  lot,  he 
has  neither  time  nor  desire  to  raise  his  eyes  to  the  heavens  to  watch  and 
record  their  phenomena ;  no  leisure  to  look  upon  himself,  and  consider 
what  and  where  he  is.  In  the  imperious  demand  for  a  present  support, 
he  dares  not  venture  on  speculative  attempts  at  ameliorating  his  state;  he 
is  doomed  to  be  a  helpless,  isolated,  spell-bound  savage,  or,  if  not  isola- 
ted, the  companion  of  other  savages  as  care-worn  as  himself.  Under 
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such  circumstances,  if,  however,  once  the  preliminary  conditions  and  mo- 
mentum of  civilization  be  imparted  to  him,  the  very  things  which  hav«« 
hitherto  tended  to  depress  him  produce  an  opposite  eil'ect.  Instead  of  re- 
maining in  sameness  and  apathy,  the  vicissitudes  to  which  he  is  now  ex- 
(1  urge  him  onward  ;  and  thus  it  is  that,  though  the  civilization  of  Eu- 
rope depended  for  its  commencement  on  the  sam<-nrss  ami  stability  of 
an  African  climate,  the  conquests  of  Nature  which  mark  its  more  ad- 
vanced stage  have  been  made  in  the  trying  life  of  the  temperate  zone. 

There  is  a  country  in  which  man  is  not  the  sport  of  the  seasons,  in 
which  he  need  have  no  anxieties  for  his  future  well-being—  ^cuit,,™  in  a 
a  country  in  which  the  sunshines  and  heats  vary  very  little  ralnlc" 
from  year  to  year.  In  the  Thebaid  heavy  rain  is  said  to  be  a  prodigy. 
But,  at  the  time  when  the  Dog-star  rises  with  the  sun,  the  river  begins 
to  swell ;  a  tranquil  inundation  by  degrees  covering  the  land,  at  once  wa- 
tering and  enriching  it.  If  the  Nilometer  which  measures  the  height 
oi:  the  Hood  indicates  eight  cubits,  the  crops  will  be  scanty;  but  if  it 
lies  fourteen  cubits,  there  will  be  a  plentiful  harvest.  In  the  spring 
of  the  year  it  may  be  known  how  the  fields  will  be  in  the  autumn.  Ag- 
riculture is  certain  in  Egypt,  and  there  man  first  became  civilized.  The 
date,  moreover,  furnishes  to  Africa  a  food  almost  without  expense. 
The  climate  renders  it  necessary  to  use,  for  the  most  part,  vegetable  diet, 
and  but  little  clothing  is  required.  It  is  said  that  it  costs  less  than  three 
dollars  to  raise  a  child  to  maturity. 

The  American  counterpart  of  Egypt  in  this  physical  condition  is 
P-Tu,  the  coast  of  which  is  also  a  rainless  district.     Peru  is  RaInleM  CO^MOI 
t  of  civilization  of  the  Western  continent.     There  of  *" Weit 

strand  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico.  It  is  an  incident 
full  of  meaning  in  the  history  of  human  progress,  that,  in  regions  far 
apart,  civilization  thus  commenced  in  rainless  countries. 

It  is  the  hydrographic  state  of  Upper  Egypt,  the  cradle  of  civilization, 
that  interests  us.  Here  the.influence  of  atmospheric  water  is  altogether 
obi:  Tor,  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  the  country  is  rail 

Variable  meteorological  conditions  are  here  eliminated. 

Where  the  Nile  breaks  through  the  mountain  gate  at  Essouan,  it  is 

I  that  its  waters  begin  to  rise  about  the  end  of  the  imm<utioi» 

month  of  May,  and  in  eight  or  nine  weeks  the  inundation  is  at  rfUl«xna- 

it.     This  flood  in  the  river  is  due  to  the  great  rains  which  1 
fallen  in  the  mountainous  countries  among  which  the  Xile  takes  its  rise, 
i  which  1  i  precipitated  from  the  trade-winds  that  blow. 

1  by  the  monsoons,  over  the  of  the 

tropi.-al  Indian  (Wan.     Thus  dried,  the  east  wind  pursues  its  solemn 

s  of  Central  Afri.-a.  a  cloudless  and  a  rainless 

wind,  its  track  marked  l»y  desolation  and  deserts.     At  first  the  r: 

becomes  red,  and  then  green,  because  the  flood  of  its  great  Abyssinian 
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branch,  the  Blue  Nile,  arrives  first;  but,  soon  after,  that  of  the  "White  Nile 
makes  its  appearance,  and  from  the  overflowing  banks  not  only  water, 
Gradual  rise  but  a  rich  and  fertilizing  mud,  is  discharged.  It  is  owing  to 

of  the  whole      ,  . .  ,  .    -,     ,          , 

country.  the  solid  material  thus  brought  down  that  the  river  has  raised 
its  own  bed  in  countless  ages,  and  has  embanked  itself  with  shelving 
deposits  that  descend  on  either  side  toward  the  desert.  For  this  reason 
it  is  that  the  inundation  is  seen  on  the  edge  of  the  desert  first,  and,  as 
the  flood  rises,  the  whole  country  up  to  the  river  itself  is  laid  under  wa- 
ter. By  the  middle  of  September  the  supply  begins  to  fail  and  the  wa- 
ters abate ;  by  the  end  of  October  the  stream  has  returned  to  its  usual 
limits.  The  fields  are  left  covered  with  a  fertile  deposit,  the  maximum 
quantity  of  which  is  about  six  inches  thick  in  a  hundred  years.  It  is 
thought  that  the  bed  of  the  river  rises  four  feet  in  a  thousand  years,  and 
the  fertilized  land  in  its  width  continually  encroaches  on  the  desert. 
Since  the  reign  of  Amenophis  III.  it  has  increased  by  one  third.  He 
lived  B.C.  1430.  There  have  accumulated  round  the  pedestal  of  his  Co- 
lossus seven  feet  of  mud. 

In  the  recent  examinations  made  by  the  orders  of  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt,  close  by  the  fallen  statue  of  Eameses  II.,  at  Memphis,  who  reign- 
Geological  age  ed,  according  to  Lepsius,  from  B.C.  1394  to  B.C.  1328,  a  shaft 
of  Egypt.  wag  gunk  to  more  than  24  feet.  The  water  which  then  infil- 
trated compelled  a  resort  to  boring,  which  was  continued  until  41  feet 
4£  inches  were  reached.  The  whole  consisted  of  Nile  deposits,  alternate 
la}rers  of  loam  and  sand  of  the  same  composition  throughout.  From  the 
greatest  depth  a  fragment  of  pottery  was  obtained.  -Ninety -five  of  these 
borings  were  made  in  various  places,  but  on  no  occasion  was  solid  rock 
reached.  The  organic  remains  were  all  recent ;  not  a  trace  of  an  ex- 
tinct fossil  occurred,  but  an  abundance  of  the  residues  of  burnt  bricks 
and  pottery.  In  their  examination  from  Essouan  to  Cairo,  the  French 
estimated  the  mud  deposit  to  be  five  inches  for  each  century.  From  an 
examination  of  the  results  at  Heliopolis,  Mr.JIorner  makes  it  3.18  inch- 
es. The  Colossus  of  Rameses  II.  is  surrounded  by  a  sediment  nine  feet 
four  inches  deep,  fairly  estimated.  Its  date  of  erection  was  about  3215 
years  ago,  which  gives  3-J-  inches  per  century.  But  beneath  it  similar 
layers  continue  to  the  depth  of  30  feet,  which,  at  the  same  rate,  would 
give  13,500  years,  to  A.D.  1854,  at  which  time  the  examination  was 
made.  Every  precaution  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  obtain  accurate 
results. 

The  extent  of  surface  affected  by  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  is,  in  a 
it,  geography  and  geographical  point  of  view,  altogether  insignificant;  yet, 
topography.  such  as  it  was,  it  constituted  Egypt.  Commencing  at  the 
Cataract  of  Essouan,  at  the  sacred  island  of  Philae,  on  which  to  this  day 
here  and  there  the  solitary  palm-tree  looks  down,  it  reached  to  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  from  24°  3'  N.  to  31°  37'  N.  The  river  runs  in  a  valley, 
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bounded  on  one  side  by  the  eastern  and  on  the  other  by  the  Libyan 
chain  of  mountains,  and  of  which  the  average  breadth  is  about  seven 
miles,  the  arable  land,  however,  nut  averaging  more  than  live  and  a  half. 
At  the  widest  place  it  is  ten  and  three  quarters,  at  the  narrowest  two. 
The  entire  surface  <>f  irrigated  and  fertile  land  in  the  Delta  is  4500 
square  miles;  th-  arahle  land  of  Kirypt,  ITJOO  square  miles;  and  in  the 
l-'yoom,  340 — a  suriace  quite  insignificant,  if  measured  by  the  American 
standard,  yet  it  supported  seven  millions  of  people. 

Hero  agriculture  was  so  precise  that  it  might  almost  be  pronounced 
a  mathematical  art.  The  disturbances  arising  from  atmospheric  condi- 
tions were,  eliminated,  and  the  variations,  as  connected  with  the  supply 
of  river-water,  ascertained  in  advance.  The  priests  proclaimed  how  the 
flood  stood  on  the  isilometer,  and  the  husbandman  made  corresponding 
preparations  lor  a  seanty  or  an  abundant  harvest. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  was  an  obvious  step  to  improve  upon  the 
natural  conditions  by  artificial  means ;  dikes,  and  canals,  and  flood- 
gates, with  other  hydraulic  apparatus,  would,  even  in  the  beginning  of 
unavoidably  be  suggested,  that  in  one  locality  the  water  might 
be  detained  longer;  in  another,  shut  off  when  there  was  danger  of  ex- 
cess; in  another,  more  abundantly  introduced. 

There  followed,  as  a  consequence  of  this  condition  of  things,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  strong  government,  having  a  direct  control  control  of  apri- 

T  .       T  P^I  •>  i      A   i  •  i  culture  by  the 

over  the  agriculture  of  the  state  by  undertaking  and  sup-  government 
porting  these  artificial  improvements,  and  sustaining  itself  by  a  tax  cheer- 
fully paid,  and  regulated  in  amount  by  the  quantity  of  water  supplied 
from  the  river  to  each  estate.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  fundamental  polit- 
ical system  of  the  country.  The  first  king  of  the  old  empire  undertook 
to- turn  the  river  into  a  new  channel  he  made  for  it,  a  task  which  mi^ht 
demand  very  able  engineering,  and  actually  accomplished  it. 
It  is  more  than  live  thousand  years  since  Menes  lived.  There  must  i, 
preceded  his  times  many  centuries,  during  which  knowledge  and  skill 
had  been  increasing,  before  such  a  work  could  even  have  been  contem- 
plated. 

I  shall  not  indulge  in  any  imaginary  description  of  the  manner  in 
whiehj  under  such  favorable  circumstances,  the  powers  of  the 
human  mind  were  developed  and  civilization  arose.     In  inac- 
cessible  security,  the  inhabitants  of  this  valley  were  protected  »heNU«- 
on  t  by  a  burning  sandy  desert,  on  the  cast  by  the  Red  Sea. 

Nor  shall  I  say  any  thing  more  of  those  remote  geological  times  when 
the  newly -made  river  first  flowed  over  a  rocky  and  barren  desert  on 

Mediterranean  Sea;  nor  how,  in  the  course  of  ages,  it  had 
by  degrees  laid  down  a  fertile  stratum,  embank in.ir  itself  in  the  rich  soil 
it  had  borne  from  the  tropical  mountaii.s.  V  :  .  ;he  less  true 

that  .is  the  slow  construction  of  lv  a  habitable  count: 

K 
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such  were  the  gradual  steps  by  which  it  was  fitted  to  become  the  seat 
of  man.  The  pulse  of  its  life-giving  artery  makes  but  one  beat  in  a 
year;  what,  then,  are  a  few  hundreds  of  centuries  in  such  a  process? 

The  Egyptians  had,  at  an  early  period,  observed  that  the  rising  of  the 
The  inundations  Nile  coincided  with  the  heliacal  rising;  of  Sirius,  the  Dos- 

lead  to  the  study  °  *  to 

of  astronomy.  star,  and  hence  they  very  plausibly  referred  it  to  celestial 
agencies.  Men  are  ever  prone  to  mistake  coincidences  for  causes ;  and 
thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  appearance  of  that  star  on  the  horizon  at 
the  rising  of  the  sun  was  not  only  viewed  as  the  signal,  but  as  the  cause 
of  the  inundations.  Its  coming  to  the  desired  position  might,  therefore, 
be  well  expected,  and  it  was  soon  observed  that  this  took  place  with 
regularity  at  periods  of  about  360  days.  This  was  the  first  determina- 
tion of  the  length  of  the  year.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  showing  how 
astronomy  and  religious  rites  were  in  the  beginning  connected  together, 
that  the  priests  of  the  mysterious  temple  of  Philse  placed  before  the 
tomb  of  Osiris  every  morning  360  vases  of  milk,  each  one  commemora- 
ting one  day,  thus  showing  that  the  origin  of  that  rite  was  in  those  re- 
mote ages  when  it  was  thought  that  the  year  was  360  days  long.  It 
was  doubtless  such  circumstances  that  led  the  Egyptians  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  historical  habits.  In  this  they  differed  from  the  Hindus,  who 
kept  no  records  of  occurrences. 

The  Dog-star  Sirius  is  the  most  splendid  star  in  the  heavens ;  to  the 
The  philosophy  Egyptian  the  inundation  was  the  most  important  event  upon 
of  star-worship.  Q^fo.  Mistaking  a  coincidence  for  a  cause,  he  was  led  to  the 
belief  that  when  that  brilliant  star  emerged  in  the  morning  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  began  to  assert  its  own  inherent  power,  the  sympa- 
thetic river,  moved  thereby,  commenced  to  rise.  A  false  inference  like 
this  soon  dilated  into  a  general  doctrine;  for  if  one  star  could  in  this  way 
manifest  a  direct  control  over  the  course  of  terrestrial  affairs,  why  should 
not  another — indeed,  why  should  not  all  ?  Moreover,  it  could  not  have 
escaped  notice  that  the  daily  tides  of  the  Eed  Sea  are  connected  with  the 
movements  and  position  of  the  sun  and  moon,  following  those  luminaries 
in  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  and  being  determined  by  their  respect- 
ive position  for  amount  at  spring  and  at  neap.  But  the  necessary  result 
of  such  a  view  is  no  other  than  the  admission  of  the  astrological  influ- 
ence of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  first,  as  respects  inanimate  nature,  and  then 
as  respects  the  fortune  and  fate  of  men.  It  is  not  until  the  vast  distance 
of  the  starry  bodies  is  suspected  that  man  begins  to  feel  the  necessity  of 
a  mediator  between  mm  and  them,  and  star- worship  passes  to  its  second 
phase. 

To  what  part  of  the  world  could  the  Egyptian  travel  without  seeing 
in  the  skies  the  same  constellations  ?  Far  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  ir 
the  western  deserts,  in  Syria,  in  Arabia,  the  stars  are  the  same.  Thej 
are  omnipresent ;  for  we  may  lose  sight  of  the  things  of  the  earth,  bu  , 
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not  of  those  of  the  heavens.  The  air  of  fate-like  precision  with  which 
their  appointed  movements  are  accomplished,  their  solemn  silence,  theii 
incomprehensible  distances,  might  satisfy  an  observer  that  they  are  far 
removed  from  the  influences  of  all  human  power,  though,  perhaps,  they 
IIKIV  be  invoked  by  human  prayer. 

Thus  star- worship  found  for  itself  a  plausible  justification.     The 
Ku  \ -ptian  system,  at  its  highest  development,  combined  the  adoration  of 
the  heavenly  bodies — the  sun,  the  moon, Venus,  etc.,  with  principle* of  Egyp. 
the  deitied  attributes  of  God.     The  great  and  venerable  tlan  thool<w- 
divinities,  as  Osiris,  Pthah,  Amun,  were  impersonations  of  such  attri 
bates,  just  as  we  speak  of  the  Creator,  the  Almighty.     It  was  held  that 
not  only  has  God  never  appeared  upon  earth  in  the  human  form,  but 
that  such  is  altogether  an  impossibility,  since  he  is  the  animating  prin- 
le  of  the  entire  universe,  visible  nature  being  only  a  manifestation 
of  him. 

The*'  impersonated  attributes  were  arranged  in  various  trinities,  in 

i  of  which  the  third  member  is  a  procession  from  the  God.  Trinities 
other  two,  the  doctrine  and  even  expressions  in  this  respect  andtl 
being  full  of*  interest  to  one  who  studies  the  gradual  development  of 
comparative  theology  in  Europe.     Thus  from  Amun  by  Maut  proceeds 
Khonso,  from  Osiris  by  Isis  proceeds  Horus,  from  Neph  by  Satd  p?o- 
1s  Anouke.     While,  therefore,  it  was  considered  unlawful  to  repre- 
•  (Jud  except  by  his  attributes,  these  trinities  and  their  persons  offer- 
: ilmndant  means  of  idolatrous  worship  for  the  vulgar.     It  was  ad- 
mitted that  there  had  been  terrestrial  manifestations  of  these  divine  at- 
itcs  for  the  salvation  of  men.     Thus  Osiris  was  incarnate  in  the 
icrifice  to  the  evil  principle,  and,  after  his  death  and  res- 
urrection, became  the  appointed  judge  of  the  dead.     In  his  capacity  of 
t  of  tin1  \Vest,  or  of  the  region  of  the  setting  stars,  he  dwells  in 
:  world,  which  is  traversed  by  the  sun  at  night. 
The  Egyptian  priests  affirmed  that  nothing  is  ever  annihilated ;  to  die 
:ore  only  to  assume  a  new  form.    Herodotus  says  that  they  were 
to  discover  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  their  conception  of  it  be- 
ing that  it  is  an  emanation  from  or  a  particle  of  the  universal  soul,  which 
irrce  animates  all  animals  and  plants,  and  even  inorganic 
things.    Their  dogma  that  there  had  been  divine  incarnations 
obliged  them  to  assert  that  there  had  been  a  fall  of  man,  this 
seeming  to  be  necessary  to  obtain  a  logical  argument  in  justification  of 
prodigies  so  great     For  the  relief  of  the  guilty  soul,  they  prescribed  in 
ta  and  penances,  and  in  the  future  a  transmigration  through 
purification.     At  death,  the  merits  of  the  soul  were  ascer- 
tail.  formal  trial  1  .is  in  the  shadowy  region  of  Thetotwc 

nti— the  >rld — in  i  of  that  Jl 

-sessors.    To  this  judgment  the  shade  v. •:>  con- 
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ducted  "by  Horus,  who  carried  him  past  Cerberus,  a  hippopotamus,  the 
gaunt  guardian  of  the  gate.  He  stood  by  in  silence  while  Anubis  weigh- 
ed his  heart  in  the  scales  of  justice.  If  his  good  works  preponderated, 
he  was  dismissed  to  the  fields  of  Aahlu — the  Elysian  Fields ;  if  his  evil, 
he  was  condemned  to  transmigration. 

But  that  this  doctrine  of  a  judgment  in  another  world  might  not  de- 
cline into  an  idle  legend,  it  was  enforced  by  a  preparatory  trial  in  this 
— a  trial  of  fearful  and  living  import.  From  the  sovereign  to  the  mean* 
The  trial  of  est  subject,  every  man  underwent  a  sepulchral  inquisition.  As 
the  dead.  soon  as  anv  one  (Jie(jj  his  body  was  sent  to  the  embalmer's,  who 
kept  it  for  forty  days,  and  for  thirty-two  in  addition  the  family  mourn- 
ed ;  the  mummy,  in  its  coffin,  was  placed  erect  in  an  inner  chamber  of 
the  house.  Notice  was  then  sent  to  the  forty-two  assessors  of  the  dis- 
trict ;  and  on  an  appointed  day,  the  corpse  was  carried  to  the  sacred 
lake,  of  which  every  nome,  and,  indeed,  every  large  town,  had  one  to- 
ward the  west.  Arrived  on  its  shore,  the  trial  commenced ;  any  person 
might  bring  charges  against  the  deceased,  or  speak  in  his  behalf;  but 
woe  to  the  false  accuser.  The  assessors  then  passed  sentence  according 
to  the  evidence  before  them ;  if  they  found  an  evil  life,  sepulture  was 
denied,  and,  in  the  midst  of  social  disgrace,  the  friends  bore  back  the 
mummy  to  their  home,  to  be  redeemed  by  their  own  good  works  in  fu- 
ture years ;  or,  if  too  poor  to  give  it  a  place  of  refuge-,  it  was  buried  on 
origin  of  the  tne  margin  of  the  lake,  the  culprit  ghost  waiting  and  wander- 
Greek Hades.  jng  foj,  a  }xUri(jre(J  years.  On  these  Stygian  shores  the  bones 
of  some  are  still  dug  up  in  our  day ;  they  have  remained  unsepulchred 
for  more  than  thirty  times  their  predestined  century.  Even  to  wicked 
kings  a  burial  had  thus  been  denied.  But,  if  the  verdict  of  the  assess- 
ors was  favorable,  a  penny  was  paid  to  the  boatman  Charon  for  fer- 
riage ;  a  cake  was  provided  for  the  hippopotamus  Cerberus ;  they  row- 
ed across  the  lake  in  the  baris,  or  death-boat,  the  priest  announcing  to 
Osiris  and  the  unearthly  assessors  the  good  deeds  of  the  deceased.  Ar- 
riving on  the  opposite  shore,  the  procession  walked  in  solemn  silence, 
and  the  mummy  was  then  deposited  in  its  final  resting-place — the  cata- 
combs. 

From  this  it  may  be  gathered  that  the  Egyptian  religion  did  not  re- 
main a  mere  speculative  subject,  but  was  enforced  on  the  people  by  the 
ceremonies,  creeds,  most  solemn  ceremonies.  Moreover,  in  the  great  tem- 
oracies,  prophecy.  p]eg^  gran(j  processional  services  were  celebrated,  the  pre- 
cursors of  some  that  still  endure.  There  were  sacrifices  of  meat-offer- 
ings, libations,  incense.  The  national  double  creed,  adapted  in  one 
branch  to  the  vulgar,  in  the  other  to  the  learned,  necessarily  implied 
mysteries ;  some  of  these  were  avowedly  transported  to  Greece.  The 
machinery  of  oracles  was  resorted  to.  The  Greek  oracles  were  of  Egyp- 
tian origin.  So  profound  was  the  respect  paid  to  their  commands  that 
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even  the  sovereigns  were  obliged  to  obey  them.  It  was  thus  that  a 
warning  from  the  oracle  of  Amun  caused  Necho  to  stop  the  construc- 
tion of  his  canal.  For  the  determination  of  future  events,  omens  were 
studied,  entrails  inspected,  and  nativities  were  cast. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

GREEK  AGE  OF  INQUIRY. 

RISK    AM)    UK   MM     .»!•    M1Y8ICAL    SPECULATION. 

IONIAN  Pnn  O«OIMIV,  rmmncnciny  from  Egyptian  Ideas,  identifies  in  Water,  or  Air,  or  Fire,  the 
l-'irst  J'rincifi/c.  —  l-'.uu  njing  from  the  Stage  of  Sorcery,  it  founds  Psychology,  Biology,  Cos- 
mogony, Astronomy,  and  ends  in  doubting  whether  there  is  any  Criterion  of  Truth. 

Iru  IVN  1'iiii.o-oi'iiv  ilijic/n/s  on  lumbers  and  Harmonies. — It  reproduces  the  Egyptian  and 
Hindu  /^x-trint'  of  Transmigration. 

l.i  i  \  i  K  I'M  1 1  o-<>  MI  v  jn-t  stnts  (i  great  Advance,  indicating  a  rapid  Ajiproach  to  Oriental  Ideas. 
—  //  iissnini's  it  I \intln  istir  Aspect. 

IIi-i.  <u  1'iiii.ovoi'iiY  IN  I'.i  KOI-KAN  GREECE — Relations  and  Influence  of  the  Mediterranean 
('ommrrcid  ami  Colonial  System.  —  Athens  attains  to  commercial  Supremacy. — Her  vast 
/'rfitfrrss  in  Intelligence  and  Art. — Her  Demoralization. — She  becomes  the  Intellectual  Centre 
if  tin-  Mrditi  rrttnetm. 

'  tin  AtJifiiian  higher  Analysis. — It  is  conducted  by  THE  SOPHISTS,  who  reject 
I'hifitfojifiy,  Rtligiim,  ami  <  v<  u  Morality,  and  end  in  Atheism. 

rulilical  Dangers  of  the  higher  Analysis. — Illustration  from  the  Middle  Ages. 

IN  Chapter  II.  I  have  described  the  origin  and  decline  of  Greek  My- 
thology :  in  this,  I  am  to  relate  the  first  European  attempt  at  Oripln  of  Greek 
philosophizing.  The  Ionian  systems  spring  directly  out  of  PhUo6°Phy- 

ligious  opinions,  and  appear  as  a  phase  in  Greek 
comparative  theol< 

Contrasted  with  the  psychical  condition  of  India,  we  can  not  but  be 
ith  the  feebleness  of  these  first  European  efforts.     They  corre- 
spond to  that  moment  in  which  the  mind  has  shaken  off  its  ideas  of  sor- 
,  but  has  not  advanced  beyond  geocentral  and  anthropocentral  con- 
ceptions.    As  is  uniformly  observed,  as  soon  as  man  has  its  imperfection*, 
i  what  he  considers  to  be  reliable  data,  he  forthwith  applies  them 
nv,  and  develops  pseudo-scientific  systems.     It  is  not  until 
a  la*  1  that  he  awakens  to  the  suspicion  that  we  have  no  absolute 

knowledge  of  truth. 

reader,  who  mi-lit,  perhaps,  be  repelled  by  the  apparent  worth- 
lessness  of  the  succession  of  (I reek  opinions  now  to  be  described,  will 
find  them  assume  an  interest,  if  considered  in  the  aggregate,  or  viewed 
as  a  series  of  steps  or  stages  of  European  approach  to  conclusions  long 
before  arrived  at  in  Egypt  and  India.  Far  in  advance  of  any  thing 
that  Gn  the  intellectual  history  of  India  furnishes  systems 
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at  once  consistent  and  imposing  —  systems  not  remaining  useless  specu- 
lations, but  becoming  inwoven  in  social  life. 

Greek  philosophy  is  considered  as  having  originated  with  Thales, 
commences  in  w^°j  though  of  Phoenician  descent,  was  born  at  Miletus,  a 
Asia  Minor.  Qreek  colony  in  Asia  Minor,  about  B.C.  640.  At  that  time, 
as  related  in  the  last  chapter,  the  Egyptian  ports  had  been  opened  to 
foreigners  by  Psammetichus.  In  the  civil  war  which  that  monarch  had 
been  waging  with  his  colleagues,  he.  owed  his  success  to  the  Ionian  and 
other  Greek  mercenaries  whom  he  had  employed  ;  but,  though  proving 
victor  in  the  contest,  his  political  position  was  such  as  to  compel  him  to 
depart  from  the  maxims  followed  in  his  country  for  so  many  thousand 
years,  and  to  permit  foreigners  to  have  access  to  it.  Hitherto  the  Euro- 
peans had  been  only  known  to  the  Egyptians  as  pirates  and  cannibals. 

From  the  doctrine  of  Thales,  it  may  be  inferred  that,  though  he  had 
Doctrine  of  visited  Egypt,  he  had  never  been  in  communication  with  its 
Thaies  sources  of  learning,  but  had  merely  mingled  among  the  vulgar, 
from  whom  he  had  gathered  the  popular  notion  that  the  first  principle 
is  water.  The  state  of  things  in  Egypt  suggests  that  this  primitive 
is  derived  dogma  of  European  philosophy  was  a  popular  notion  in  that 
from  Egypt.  country.  With  but  little  care  on  the  part  of  men,  the  fertiliz- 
ing Nile-water  yielded  those  abundant  crops  which  made  Egypt  the 
granary  of  the  Old  World.  It  might  therefore  be  said,  both  philosoph- 
ically and  facetiously,  that  the  first  principle  of  all  things  is  water. 
importance  of  The  harvests  depended  on  it,  and,  through  them,  animals  and 
water  in  Egypt.  maiu  The  government  of  the  country  was  supported  by 
it,  for  the  -financial  system  was  founded  on  a  tax  paid  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  land  for  the  use  of  the  public  sluices  and  aqueducts.  There  was 
not  a  peasant  to  whom  it  was  not  apparent  that  water  is  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  all  things,  even  of  taxation  ;  and,  since  it  was  not  only  neces- 
sary to  survey  lands  to  ascertain  the  surface  that  had  been  irrigated, 
but  to  redetermine  their  boundaries  after  the  subsidence  of  the  flood, 
even  the  scribes  and  surveyors  might  concede  that  geometry  itself  was 
indebted  for  its  origin  to  water. 

If,  therefore,  in  any  part  of  the  Old  World,  this  doctrine  had  both  a 
vulgar  and  a  philosophical  significance,  that  country  was  Egypt.  We 
may  picture  to  ourselves  the  inquisitive  but  ill-instructed  Thales  carried 
in  some  pirate-ship  or  trading-bark  to  the  mysterious  Nile,  respecting 
which  Ionia  was  full  of  legends  and  myths.  He  saw  the  aqueducts, 
canals,  flood-gates,  the  great  Lake  Mceris,  dug  by  the  hand  of  man  as 
many  ages  before  his  day  as  have  elapsed  from  his  day  to  ours  ;  he  saw 
on  all  sides  the  adoration  paid  to  the  river,  for  it  had  actually  become 
deified  ;  he  learned  from  the  vulgar,  with  whom  he  alone  came  in  con- 
sserts  that  tact,  their  universal  belief  that  all  things  arise  from  water- 


principle.  from  the  vulgar  alone,  for,  had  he  ever  been  taught  by  tho 
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priests,  we  should  Lave  found  traces  in  his  system  of  the  doctrines  of 
emanation,  transmigration,  and  absorption,  imported  into  Greece  in  later 
times.  We  may  interpret  the  story  of  Thales  on  the  principles  \vhich 
•would  apply  in  the  case  of  some  intelligent  Indian  who  should  find  his 
way  to  the  outposts  of  a  civilized  country.  Imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  language,  and  coming  in  contact  with  the  lower  class  alone,  he 
might  K-urn  their  vulgar  philosophy,  and  carry  back  the  fancied  treasure 
to  his  home. 

As  to  the  profound  meaning  some  have  been  disposed  to  extract 
from  the  dogma  of  Thales,  we  shall,  perhaps,  be  warranted  in  rejecting 
it  altogether.  It  has  been  ailinned  that  he  attempted  to  concentrate  all 
supernatural  powers  in  one;  to  reduce  all  possible  agents  to  unity;  in 
short, out  of  polytheism  to  bring  forth  monotheism;  to  determine  the 
invariable  in  the  variable;  and  to  ascertain  the  beginning  of  things: 
that  he  observed  how  infinite  is  the  sea;  how  necessary  moisture  is  to 
growth ;  nay,  even  how  essential  it  was  to  the  well-being  of  himself; 
••  that  without  moisture  his  own  body  would  not  have  been  what  it  v 
but  a  dry  husk  falling  to  pieces."  Nor  can  we  adopt  the  opinion  that 
the  intention  of  Thales  was  to  establish  a  coincidence  between  philoso- 
phy and  the  popular  theology  as  delivered  by  Hesiod,  who  affirms  that 
Ocean  us  is  one  of  the  parent-gods  of  Nature.  The  imputation  of  irre- 
ligion  made  against  him  shows  at  what  an  early  period  the  antagonism 
of  polytheism  and  scientific  inquiry  was  recognized.  But  it  is  possible 
to  believe  that  all  things  are  formed  out  of  one  primordial  substance, 
without  denying  the  existence  of  a  creative  power.  Or,  to  use  the  In- 
dian illustration,  the  clay  is  not  the  potter. 

1  to  have  predicted  the  solar  eclipse  which  terminated  a 
bat:  11  the  Medes  and  Lydians,  but  it  has  been  suggestively  re- 

marked that  it  is  not  stated  that  he  predicted  the  day  on  which  it  should 
occur.  lie  had  an  idea  that  warmth  originates  from  or  is  other  doctrine- 
nourished  by  humidity,  and  that  even  the  sun  and  stars  de-  ofTbale8- 

liment  out  of  the  sea  at  the  time  of  their  rising  and  setting. 
Indeed,  he  regarded  them  as  living  beings ;  obtaining  an  argument  from 
the  phenomena  of  amber  and  the  magnet,  supposed  by  him  to  possess  a 
living  soul,  because  they  have  a  moving  force.  Moreover,  he  taught 
that  the  whole  world  is  an  insouled  thing,  and  that  it  is  full  of  demons. 
Thales  had,  therefore,  not  completely  passed  out  of  the  stage  of  sore- 

obtained  importance  not  only  from  its  own  plausibility, 
but  because  it  was  introduced  under  favorable  auspices  and  at  a  favora- 
Me  time.  It  came  into  Asia  Minor  as  a  portion  of  the  wisdom  of  Egypt, 
and  therefore  with  a  prestige  sufficient  to  assure  for  it  an  attentive  re- 
ception. But  this  would  have  been  of  little  avail  had  not  the  mental 
culture  of  Ionia  been  advanced  to  a  degree  suitable  for  offering  to  it  con- 
ditions of  development.  I'nder  such  circumsi.  a  K^yptian  dog- 
ma formed  the  Starting-point  for  a  special  method  of  philosophizing. 
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The  manner  in  which  that  development  took  place  illustrates  the  vig- 
They  constitute  the  or  of  the  Grecian  mind.    In  Egypt  a  doctrine  might  exist 

starting-point  of  .  °     1    r         • 

Ionian  philosophy,  for  thousands  of  years,  protected  by  its  mere  antiquity 
from  controversy  or  even  examination,  and  hence  sink  with  the  lapse 
of  time  into  an  ineffectual  and  lifeless  state ;  but  the  same  doctrine 
brought  into  a  young  community  full  of  activity  would  quickly  be  made 
productive  and  yield  new  results.  As  seeds  taken  from  the  coffins  of 
mummies,  wherein  they  have  been  shut  up  for  thousands  of  years,  when 
placed  under  circumstances  favorable  for  development  in  a  rich  soil,  and 
supplied  with  moisture,  have  forthwith,  even  in  our  own  times,  germi- 
nated, borne  flowers,  and  matured  new  seeds,  so  the  rude  philosophy  of 
Thales  passed  thjough  a  like  development.  Its  tendency  is  shown  in 
the  attempt  it  at  once  made  to  describe  the  universe,  even  before  the 
parts  thereof  had  been  determined. 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  water  or  ocean  that  seems  to  be  infinite,  and 
capable  of  furnishing  a  supply  for  the  origin  of  all  other  things.  The 
air,  also,  appears  to  reach  as  far  as  the  stars.  On  it,  as  Anaximenes  of 
Miletus  remarks,  "  the  very  earth  itself  floats  like  a  broad  leaf."  Ac- 
cordingly,  this.  Ionian,  stimulated  doubtless  by  the  hope  of 
sharing  in  or  succeeding  to  the  celebrity  that  Thales  had  en- 
joyed  for  a  century,  proposed  to  substitute  for  water,  as  the 
primitive  source  of  things,  atmospheric  air.  And,  in  truth,  there  seem 
to  be  reasons  for  bestowing  upon  it  such  a  pre-eminence.  To  those  who 
have  not  looked  closely  into  the  matter,  it  would  appear  that  water  it- 
self is  generated  from  it,  as  when  clouds  are  formed,  and  from  them 
rain-drops,  and  springs,  and  fountains,  and  rivers,  and  even  the  sea.  Pie 
also  attributes  infinity  to  it,  a  dogma  scarcely  requiring  any  exercise  of 
the  imagination,  but  being  rather  the  expression  of  an  ostensible  fact ; 
for  who,  when  he  looks  upward,  can  discern  the  boundary  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Anaximenes  also  held  that  even  the  human  soul  itself  is  noth- 
it  is  also  the  soui.  ing  but  air,  since  life  consists  in  inhaling  and  exhaling  itr 
and  ceases  as  soon  as  that  process  stops.  He  taught  also  that  warmth 
and  cold  arise  from  mere  rarefaction  and  condensation,  and  gave  as  a 
proof  the  fact  that  when  we  breathe  with  the  lips  drawn  together  the 
air  is  cold,  but  it  becomes  warm  when  we  breathe  through  the  widely- 
opened  mouth.  Hence  he  concluded  that,  with  a  sufficient  rarefaction, 
air  might  turn  into  fire,  and  that  this  probably  was  the  origin  of  the  sun 
and  stars,  blazing  comets,  and  other  meteors ;  but  if  by  chance  it  should 
undergo  condensation,  it  would  turn  into  wind  and  clouds,  or,  if  that 
operation  should  be  still  more  increased,  into  water,  snow,  hail,  and,  at 
last,  even  into  earth  itself.  And  since  it  is.  seen  from  the  results  of 
breathing  that  the  air  is  a  life-giving  principle  to  man,  nay,  even  is  ac- 
TheairisGod.  tually  his  soul,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  just  inference  that  the 
infinite  sir  is  God,  and  that  the  gods  and  goddesses  have  sprung  from  it. 
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Such  was  the  philosophy  of  Anaximenes.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
that  stimulation  of  activity  by  rival  schools  which  played  so  distin- 
guished a  part  in  the  Greek  intellectual  movement.  Its  superiority 
over  the  doctrine  of  Thales  evidently  consists  in  this,  that  it  not  only 
assigns  a  primitive  substance,  but  even  undertakes  to  show  by  observa- 
tion and  experiment  how  others  arise  from  it,  and  transformations  occur. 
As  to  the  discovery  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  by  the  aid  of  a  gno- 
mon imputed  to  Anaximenes,  it  was  merely  a  boast  of  his  vainglorious 
countrymen.  It  was  altogether  beyond  the  scientific  grasp  of  one  who 
had  no  more  exact  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  earth  than  that  it  was 
"  like  a  broad  leaf  floating  in  the  air." 

Tin1  doctrines  of  Anaximenes  received  a  very  important  development 
in  the  hands  of  Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  who  asserted  that  all  things 
origin  at  i'.  from,  one  essence,  which,  undergoing  continual  changes,  be- 
coming dillerent  at  different  times,  turns  back  again  to  the  same  state. 
lit-  ]v;_--ar«lrd  the  entire  world  as  a  living  being,  spontane-  Diogenes userts 
ously  evolving  and  transforming  itself,  and  agreed  with  ma«rtk*vau 
Anaximenes  that  the  soul  of  man  is  nothing  but  air,  as  is  also  the  soul 
of  the  world.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  air  must  be  eternal,  imper- 
ishable, and  endowed  with  consciousness.  "  It  knows  much ;  for  with- 
out reason  it  would  be  impossible  for  all  to  be  arranged  so  duly  and 
proportionately  as  that  all  should  maintain  its  fitting  measure,  winter 
and  summer,  night  and  day,  the  rain,  the  wind,  and  fair  weather;  and 
whatever  object  we  consider  will  be  found  to  have  been  ordered  in  the 
best  and  most  beautiful  manner  possible."  "  But  that  which  has  knowl- 
edge is  that  which  men  call  air;  it  is  it  that  regulates  and  governs  all, 
and  hence  it  is  the  use  of  air  to  pervade  all,  and  to  dispose  all,  and  to  be 
in  all,  for  there  is  nothing  that  has  not  part  in  it." 

The  early  cultivator  of  philosophy  emerges  with  difficulty  from  fe- 
tiehisrn.     The  harmony  observed  among  the  parts  of  the  Difficulty  of  rising 
world  is  easily  explained  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  spiritual  above  fetichifm- 
principle  residing  in  things,  and  arranging  them  by  its  intelligent  voli- 
tion.    It  is  not  at  once' that  he  rises  to  the  conception  that  all  this  beau- 
tv  and  harmony  are  due  to  the  operation  of  law.     AVe  are  so  prone  to 
judge  of  the  process  of  external  things  from  the  modes  of  our  own  per- 
il experience,  our  acts  being  determined  by  the  exercise  of  our  will, 
that  it  is  with  difficulty  we  disentangle  ourselves  from  such  notions  in 
the  explanation  of  natural  phenomena.     Fctichism  may  be  observed  in 
the  infancy  of  many  of  the  natural  sciences.     Thus  the  electrical  power 
<>f  amber  was  imputed  to  a  soul  residing  in  that  substance,  a  similar 
at  ion  lu-inir  also  «riven  of  the  control  of  the  magnet  over  iron.     'I 
mov  of  the  planetary  bodies,  Mercury.  Venus,  Mars,  were  attrib- 

!  to  an  intelligent  principle  residing  in  eaeh.  guiding  and  controlling 
the  motions,  and  ordering  all  things  for  the  best.     It  v.  pooh  in 
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the  history  of  the  human  mind  when  astronomy  set  an  example  to  all 
other  sciences  of  shaking  off  its  fetichism,  and  showing  that  the  intricate 
Astronomy  and  chem-  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  all  capable  not 

istry  have  passed  be-  ,  /•  i      •  i    •         i    i_  />         .     i  i     •  r* 

yond  the  fetich  stage,  only  of  being  explained,  but  even  foretold,  if  once  was 
admitted  the  existence  of  a  simple,  yet  universal,  invariable,  and  eternal 
law. 

Not  without  difficulty  do  men  perceive  that  there  is  nothing  incon- 
sistent between  invariable  law  and  endlessly  varying  phenomena,  and 
that  it  is  a  more  noble  view  of  the  government  of  this  world  to  im- 
pute its  order  to  a  penetrating  primitive  wisdom,  which  could  foresee 
consequences  throughout  a  future  eternity,  and  provide  for  them  in  the 
original  plan  at  the  outset,  than  to  invoke  the  perpetual  intervention  of 
an  ever-acting  spiritual  agency  for  the  purpose  of  warding  off  misfor- 
tunes that  might  happen,  and  setting  things  to  rights.  Chemistry,  in 
like  manner,  furnishes  us  with  a  striking  example — an  example  very 
opportune  in  the  case  we  are  considering — of  the  doctrine  of  Diogenes 
of  Apollonia,  that  the  air  is  actually  a  spiritual  being ;  for,  on  the  dis- 
covery of  several  of  the  gases  by  the  earlier  experimenters,  they  were 
not  only  regarded  as  of  a  spiritual  nature,  but  actually  received  the 
name  under  which  they  pass  to  this  day,  gheist  or  gas,  from  a  belief  that 
they  were  ghosts.  If  a  laborer  descended  into  a  well  and  was  suffo- 
cated, as  if  struck  dead  by  some  invisible  hand ;  if  a  lamp  lowered  down 
burnt  for  a  few  moments  with  a  lurid  flame,  and  was  then  extinguished; 
if,  in  a  coal  mine,  when  the  unwary  workman  exposed  a  light,  on  a  sud- 
den the  place  was  filled  with  flashing  flames  and  thundering  explosions, 
tearing  down  the  rocks  and  destroying  every  living  thing  in  the  way, 
often,  too,  without  leaving  on  the  dead  any  marks  of  violence;  what 
better  explanation  could  be  given  of  such  catastrophes  than  to  impute 
them  to  some  supernatural  agent  ?  Nor  was  there  any  want,  in  those 
times,  of  well-authenticated  stories  of  unearthly  faces  and  forms  seen  in 
such  solitudes. 

The  modification  made  by  Diogenes  in  the  theory  of  Anaximenes,  by 
origin  of  converting  it  from  a  physical  into  a  psychological  system,  is  im- 
psychoiogy.  pOrtant?  as  marking  the  beginning  of  the  special  philosophy  of 
Greece.  The  investigation  of  the  intellectual  development  of  the  uni- 
verse led  Greeks  to  the  study  of  the  intellect  itself.  In  his  special 
doctrine,  Diogenes  imputed  the  changeability  of  the  air  to  its  mobility ; 
a  property  in  which  he  thought  it  excelled  all  other  substances,  because 
it  is  among  the  rarest  or  thinnest  of  the  elements.  It  is,  however,  said 
by  some,  who  are  disposed  to  transcendentalize  his  doctrine,  that  he  did 
not  mean  the  common  atmospheric  air,  but  something  more  attenuated 
and  warm ;  and  since,  in  its  purest  state,  it  constitutes  the  most  perfect 
intellect,  inferior  degrees  of  reason  must  be  owing  to  an  increase  of  its 
density  and  moisture.  Upon  such  a  principle,  the  whole  earth  is  ani- 
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mated  by  the  breath  of  life ;  the  souls  of  the  brutes,  which  differ  from 
one  another  so  much  in  intelligence,  are  only  air  in  its  various  condi- 
tions of  moisture  and  warmth.  lie  explained  the  production  of  the 
world  through  condensation  of  the  earth  by  cold  from  uir,  the  warmth 
rising  upward  and  forming  the  sun;  in  the  stars  he  thought  he  recog- 
nized the  respiratory  organs  of  the  world.  From  the  preponderance  of 
moist  air  in  the  constitution  of  brutes,  he  inferred  that  they  were,  like 
the  insane,  incapable  of  thought,  for  thickness  of  the  air  impedes  respira- 
tion, and  therefore  quick  apprehension.  From  the  fact  that  plants  have 
no  cavities  wherein  to  receive  the  air,  and  are  altogether  unintelligent, 
he  was  lr.1  to  the  principle  that  the  thinking  power  of  man  arises  from 
the  flowing  of  that  substance  throughout  the  body  in  the  blood.  II 
also  explained  the  superior  intelligence  of  men  from  their  breathing  a 
purer  air  than  the  beasts,  which  carry  their  nostrils  near  the  ground. 
In  these  crude  and  puerile  speculations  we  have  the  1-  Binning  of  men- 
tal philosophy. 

u  not  dismiss  the  system  of  the  Apollonian  without  setting  in 
contrast  with  it  the  discoveries  of  modern  science  respect-  Modem  discover- 
ing the  relations  of  the  air.  Toward  the  world  of  life  it  tion.  of  the  air. 
stands  in  a  position  of  wonderful  interest.  Decomposed  into  its  con- 
stituents by  the  skill  of  chemistry,  it  is  no  longer  looked  upon  as  a 
homogeneous  body  ;  its  ingredients  have  not  only  been  separated,  but 
the  functions  they  discharge  have  been  ascertained.  From  one  of  these, 
earbonie  acid,  all  the  various  forms  of  plants  arise  ;  that  substance  b- 

;  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  furnishing  to  vegetables  carbon, 
their  chief  solid  ingredient.  For  this  it  may  be  said,  that  all  those 
itifully  diversified  organic  productions,  from  the  mosses  of  the  icy 
regions  to  the  characteristic  palms  of  the  landscapes  of  the  tropics — all 
those  we  east  away  as  -worthless  weeds,  and  those  for  the  obtaining  of 
which  we  expend  the  sweat  of  our  brow — all,  without  any  exception, 
are  obtained  from  the  atmosphere  by  the  influence  of  the  sun.  And 

•hout  plants  the  life  of  animals  could  not  be  main-  Dependence  of  »n- 

iiey  constitute  the  means  by  which  the  aerial  ma-  hnaU  *nd  ******* 
.'.}.  vivified,  as  it  may  be  said,  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  is  conveyed 
even  into  the  composition  of  man  himself.     As  food,  they  serve  to  re- 
pair ita  of  the  body  necessarily  occasioned  in  the  acts  of  moving 
and  thinking.     For  a  time,  therefore,  these  ingredients,  once  a  part  of 
•  of  plants,  niter  as  essential  constituents  in  the  structure  of 
is  only  in  a  momentary  way,  for  the  essential  condition 

|]  activity  is  that  there  shall  be  unceasing  interstitial  death  :  not 
a  fmirer  can  be  lifted  without  the  waste  of  muscular  material  :  not  a 
thought  : ;  hout  the  destruction  of  cerebral  sutjstance.  From  the 

system  the  products  of  decay  are  forthwith  removed,  often  by 
mechanisms  of  the  most  exquisite  construction  ;  but  their  uses  are  not 
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ended,  for  sooner  or  later  they  find  their  way  back  again  into  the  air, 
and  again  serve  for  the  origination  of  plants.  It  is  needless  to  trace 
these  changes  in  all  their  details ;  the  same  order  or  cycle  of  progress 
holds  good  for  the  water,  the  ammonia ;  they  pass  from  the  inorganic 
to  the  living  state,  and  back  to  the  inorganic  again ;  now  the  same  par- 
ticle is  found  in  the  air,  next  aiding  in  the  composition  of  a  plant,  then 
in  the  body  of  an  animal,  and  back  in  the  air  once  more.  In  this  per- 
petual revolution  material  particles  run,  the  dominating  influence  de- 
termining and  controlling  their  movement  being  in  that  great  centre  of. 
Agency  of  our  system,  the  sun.  From  him,  in  the  summer  days,  plants  re- 
the  sun.  ceive>  andj  as  it  were,  store  up  that  warmth  which,  at  a  subse- 
quent time,  is  to  reappear  in  the  glow  of  health  of  man,  or  to  be  rekin- 
dled in  the  blush  of  shame,  or  to  consume  in  the  burning  fever.  Nor 
is  there  any  limit  of  time.  The  heat  we  derive  from  the  combustion  of 
stubble  came  from  the  sun  as  it  were  only  yesterday ;  but  that  with 
which  we  moderate  the  rigor  of  winter  when  we  burn  anthracite  or  bi- 
tuminous coal  was  also  derived  from  the  same  source  in  the  ultra-trop- 
ical climate  of  the  secondary  times,  perhaps  a  thousand  centuries  ago. 

In  such  perpetually  recurring  cycles  are  the  movements  of  material 
things  accomplished,  and  all  takes  place  under  the  dominion  of  invaria- 
ble law.  The  air  is  the  source  whence  all  organisms  have  come;  it  is 
the  receptacle  to  which  they  all  return.  Its  parts  are  awakened  into 
life,  not  by  the  influence  of  any  terrestrial  agency  or  principle  concealed 
in  itself,  as  Diogenes  supposed,  but  by  a  star  which  is  a  hundred  millions 
of  miles  distant,  the  source  direct  or  indirect  of  every  terrestrial  move- 
ment, and  the  dispenser  of  light  and  life. 

To  Thales  and  Diogenes,  whose  primordial  elements  were  water  and 
air  respectively,  we  must  add  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus,  who  maintained 
that  the  first  principle  is  fire.  He  illustrated  the  tendency 
wm'cn  Greek  philosophy  had  already  assumed  of  opposition  to 
principle.  Polytheism  and  the  idolatrous  practices  of  the  age.  It  is  said 
that  in  his  work,  ethical,  political,  physical,  and  theological  subjects  were 
so  confused,  and  so  great  was  the  difficulty  of  understanding  his  mean- 
ing, that  he  obtained  the  surname  of  "  the  Obscure."  In  this  respect  he 
has  had  among  modern  metaphysicians  many  successors.  He  founds 
his  system,  however,  upon  the  simple  axiom  that  "  all  is  convertible  into 
fire,  and  fire  into  all."  Perhaps  by  the  term  fire  he  understood  what  is 
at  present  meant  by  heat,  for  he  expressly  says  that  he  does  not  mean 
flame,  but  something  merely  dry  and  warm.  He  considered  that  this 
principle  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  activity,  forming  and  absorbing  every 
The  fictitious  per-  individual  thing.  He  says,  "  All  is  and  is  not ;  for,  though 

manence  of  sue-       .       .         -.  ,°  •    1      i      •  ,    •.    _p      ,1        vi 

cessive  forms.  it  doe,s  in  truth  come  into  being,  yet  it  forthwith  ceases  to 
be."  u  No  one  has  ever  been  twice  on  the  same  stream,  for  different 
waters  are  constantly- flowing  down.  It  dissipates  its  waters  and  gath- 
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era  them  again,  it  approaches  and  recedes,  overflows  and  fails."  And  to 
teach  Us  that  we  ourselves  are  changing  and  have  changed,  he  says,  "On 
the  same  stream  we  embark  and  embark  not,  we  are  and  we  are  not." 
By  such  illustrations  he  implies  that  ftfe  is  only  an  unceasing  motion, 
and  \ve  can  not  fail  to  remark  that  the  Greek  turn  of  thought  is  fast  fol- 
lowing that  of  the  Hindu. 

But  Ileraelitus  totally  fails  to  free  himself  from  local  conceptions. 
lie  >peaks  of  the  motion  of  the  primordial  principle  in  the  upward  and 
di  >\vn  ward  directions,  in  the  higher  and  lower  regions.  lie  says  that  the 
ehief  accumulation  thereof  is  above,  and  the  chief  deficiency  below,  and 
heiuv  In-  ivgards  the  soul  of  man  as  a  portion  of  fire  migrated  from 
In  a\  <•!!.  lie  carries  his  ideas  of  the  transitory  nature  of  all  phenomena 
to  their  last  consequences,  and  illustrates  the  noble  doctrine  that  all 
which  appears  to  us  to  be  permanent  is  only  a  regulated  and  self-re  i.- 
ing  concurrence  of  similar  and  opposite  motions  by  such  extravagances 
as  that  the  sun  is  daily  destroyed  and  renewed. 

In  the  midst  of  many  wild  physical  statements  many  true  axioms  are 
delivered.  "  All  is  ordered  by  reason  and  intelligence,  though  physical  and 
all  is  subject  to  Fate."  Already  he  perceived  what  the  meta-  SlSlSefS1 
physicians  of  our  own  times  are  illustrating,  that  "  man's  mind  lleraclitui- 
can  produce  no  certain  knowledge  from  its  own  interior  resources  alone." 
lie  regarded  the  organs  of  sense  as  being  the  channels  through  which 
the  outer  life  of  the  world,  and  therewith  truth,  enters  into  the  mind,  and 
that  in  sleep,  when  the  organs  of  sense  arc  closed,  we  are  shut  out  from 
all  communion  with  the  surrounding  universal  spirit.  In  his  view  ev- 
ery thing  is  animated  and  insouled,  but  to  different  degrees,  organic  ob- 
9  boin.ir  most  completely  or  perfectly.  His  astronomy  may  be  antic- 
ipated from  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  sun,  which  he  moreover 
rd.-d  as  being  scarcely  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  and,  like  all 
other  celestial  objects,  a  mere  meteor.  His  moral  system  was  altogeth. 
er  based  upon  the  physical,  the  fundamental  dogma  being  the  excellence 
of  fire.  Thus  he  accounted  for  the  imbecility  of  the  drunkard  by  his 
having  a  moist  soul,  and  drew  the  inference  that  a  warm  or  dry  soul  is 
the  wisest  and  best;  with  a  justifiable  patriotism  asserting  that  the  no- 
blest souls  must  belong  to  a  climate  that  is  dry,  intending  thereby  to  in- 
dicate  that  Greece  is  man's  fittest  and  truest  country.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  Ileraclitus  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  the  doctrine  of  a 
soul  of  the  world.  If  the  divinity  is  undistinguishable  from  heat,  whith- 
m  we  go  to  escape  its  influences?  And  in  the  restless  activity  and 
incessant  changes  it  produces  in  every  thing  within  our  reach,  do  we  not 
recognize  the  tokens  of  the  illimitable  and  unshackl 

.-•  lingered  on  the  ol.  ires  of  the  early  Greek  philosophy 

as  exhibited  in  the  physical  school  of  Ionia.     Tl  to  impress 

upon  us  its  intrinsic  imperfection.     It  is  a  mixture  of  tl.  al,  met- 
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aphysical,  and  mystical,  which,  upon  the  whole,  has  no  other  value  to  us 
The  puerility  of  lo-  toan  ihis,  that  it  shows  us  how  feeble  were  the  beginnings 
man  philosophy.  of  our  knowledge — that  we  commenced  with  the  importa- 
tion of  a  few  vulgar  errors  from*  Egypt.  In  presence  of  the  utilitarian 
philosophy  of  that  country  and  the  theology  of  India,  how  vain  and 
even  childish  are  these  germs  of  science  in  Greece!  Yet  this  very  im- 
perfection is  not  without  its  use,  since  it  warns  us  of  the  inferior  posi- 
tion in  which  we  stand  as  respects  the  time  of  our  civilization  when 
compared  with  those  ancient  states,  and  teaches  us  to  reject  the  doctrine 
which  so  many  European  scholars  have  wearied  themselves  in  estab- 
lishing, that  Greece  led  the  way  to  all  human  knowledge  of  any  value. 
Above  all,  it  impresses  upon  us  more  appropriate,  because  more  humble 
views  of  our  present  attainments  and  position,  and  gives  us  to  under- 
stand that  other  races  of  men  not  only  preceded  us  in  intellectual  cul- 
ture, but  have  equaled,  and  perhaps  surpassed  every  thing  that  we  have 
yet  done  in  mental  philosophy. 

Of  the  other  founders  of  Ionic  sects  it  may  be  observed  that,  though 
they  gave  to  their  doctrines  different  forms,  the  method  of  reasoning 
was  essentially  the  same  in  them  all.  Of  this  a  better  illustration  could 
not  be  given  than  in  the  philosophy  of  Anaximander  of  Miletus,  who 
was  contemporary  with  Thales.  He  started  with  the  postulate  that 
Anaximander's  things  arose  by  separation  from  a  universal  mixture  of  all : 

doctrine  of  the        .      D  .  ...    ,,  J     .    r. 

infinite.  his  primordial  principle  was  therefore  chaos,  though  he  veil- 
ed it  in  the  metaphysically  obscure  designation  "The  Infinite."  The 
want  of  precision  in  this  respect  gave  rise  to  much  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  his  tenets.  To  his  chaos  he  imputed  an  internal  energy,  by  which 
its  parts  spontaneously  separated  from  each  other;  to  those  parts  he 
imputed  absolute  unchangeability.  He  taught  that  the  earth  is  of  a 
cylindrical  form,  its  base  being  one  third  of  its  altitude ;  it  is  retained 
in  the  centre  of  the  world  by  the  air  in  an  equality  of  distance  from  all 
the  boundaries  of  the  universe ;  that  the  fixed  stars  and  planets  re- 
volved round  it,  each  being  fastened  to  a  crystalline  ring;  and  beyond 
them,  in  like  manner,  the  moon,  and,  still  farther  off,  the  sun.  He  con- 
orfgin  of  cos-  ceived  of  an  opposition  between  the  central  and  circumferen- 
mogony.  ^ial  regiongj  the  former  being  naturally  cold,  and  the  latter 
hot;  indeed,  in  his  opinion,  the  settling  of  the  cold  parts  to  the  centre, 
and  the  ascending  of  the  hot,  gave  origin,  respectively,  to  the  formation 
of  the  earth  and  shining  celestial  bodies ;  the  latter  first  existing  as  a 
complete  shell  or  sphere,  which,  undergoing  destruction,  broke  up  into 
stars.  Already  we  perceive  the  tendency  of  Greek  philosophy  to  shape 
itself  into  systems  of  cosmogony,  founded  upon  the  disturbance  of  the 
chaotic  matter  by  heat  and  cold.  Nay,  more,  Anaximander  explained 
origin  of  woiogy.  the  origin  of  living  creatures  on  like  principles,  for  the 
sun's  heat,  acting  upon  the  primal  miry  earth,  produced  filmy  bladders 
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or  bubbles,  and  these,  becoming  surrounded  with  a  prickly  rind,  at 
length  burst  open,  and,  as  from  an  egg,  animals  came  forth.  At  first 
they  were  ill  formed  and  imperfect,  but  subsequently  elaborated  and 
developed.  As  to  man,  so  far  from  being  produced  in  his  perfect  shape, 
he  was  ejected  as  a  fish,  and  under  that  form  continued  in  the  muddy 
water  until  he  was  capable  of  supporting  himself  on  dry  land.  Besides 
"  the  Infinite"  being  thus  the  cause  of  generation,  it  was  also  the  cause 
of  destruction :  "  things  must  all  return  whence  they  came,  according  to 
destiny,  for  they  must  all,  in  order  of  time,  undergo  due  penalties  and 
expiations  of  wrong-doing."  This  expression  obviously  contains  a 
moral  consideration,  and  is  an  exemplification  of  the  commencing  feeble 
onnection  between  physical  and  moral  philosophy. 

As  to  the  more  solid  discoveries  attributed  to  this  philosopher,  we 
may  dispose  of  them  in  the  same  manner  that 'we  have  dealt  with  the 
like  facts  in  the  biographies  of  his  predecessors — they  are  idle  inven- 
tions of  his  vainglorious  countrymen.  That  he  was  the  first  to  make 
maps  is  scarcely  consistent  with  the  well-known  fact  that  the  Egyptians 
had  cultivated  geometry  for  that  express  purpose  thirty  centuries  before 
In-  was  born.  As  to  his  inventing  sun-dials,  the  shadow  had  gone  back 
on  that  of  Ahaz  a  long  time  before.  In  reality,  the  sun-dial  was  a  very 
ancient  Oriental  invention.  And  as  to  his  being  the  first  to  make  an 
exact  calculation  of  the  size  and  distance  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  need 
only  be  remarked  that  those  who  have  so  greatly  extolled  his  labors 
must  have  overlooked  how  incompatible  such  discoveries  are  with  a 
system  which  assumes  that  the  earth  is  cylindrical  in  shape,  and  kept  in 
the  midst  of  the  heavens  by  the  atmosphere ;  that  the  sun  is  farther  off 
than  the  fixed  stars;  and  that  each  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  made  to 
by  means  of  a  crystalline  wheel. 

philosopher  whose  views  we  have  next  to  consider  is  Anaxago- 
ras  of  Clazomene,  the  friend  and  master  of  Pericles,  Euripides,  and 
Socratps.  Like  several  of  his  predecessors,  he  had  visited  Egypt. 
Among  his  disciples  were  numbered  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
those  times. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  his  philosophy  was  the  recognition  of 
the  unchangeability  of  the  universe  as  a  whole,  the  varie-  AMM^™  t«chm 
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ty  of  forms  that  we  see  being  produced  by  new  arrange-  oftheunirer*. 
im-iits  of  its  constituent  parts.     Such  a  doctrine  includes,  of  course,  the 
i'l'-a  of  the  eternity  of  matter.     Anaxagoras  says,  "Wrongly  do  the 
suppose  that  aught  begins  or  ceases  to  be,  for  nothing  comes  into 
being  or  is  destroyed,  but  all  is  an  aggregation  or  secretion  of  pre-exist- 
-•>  that  all-becoming  might  more  correctly  be  called  becom- 
ing-mixed,  and  all  corruption  becoming-separate."     I 
ment  wo  can  not  fail  to  remark  that  the  Greek  is  fast  passing  into  the 
ik  of  the  Kiryptian  and  the  Hindu.     In  some  respects  1. 
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call  those  of  the  chaos  of  Anaximander,  as  when  he  says,  "  Together 
were  all  things  infinite  in  number  and  smallness ;  nothing  was  distin- 
guishable. Before  they  were  sorted,  while  all  was  together,  there  was 
The  primal  no  quality  noticeable."  To  the  first  moving  force  which  ar- 
inteiiect.  ranged  the  parts  of  things  out  of  the  chaos,  he  gave  the  desig- 
nation of  "  the  Intellect,"  rejecting  Fate  as  an  empty  name,  and  imput- 
ing all  things  to  Keason.  He  made  no  distinction  between  the  Soul  and 
Intellect.  His  tenets  evidently  include  a  dualism  indicated  by  the  mov- 
ing force  and  the  moved  mass,  an  opposition  between  the  corporeal  and 
mental.  This  indicated  that  for  philosophy  there  are  two  separate 
routes,  the  physical  and  intellectual.  While  Reason  is  thus  the  prime 
mover  in  his  philosophy,  he  likewise  employed  many  subordinate  agents 
in  the  government  of  things — for  instance,  air,  water,  and  fire,  being  ev- 
idently unable  to  explain  the  state  of  nature  in  a  satisfactory  way  by 
cosmogony  of  the  operation  of  the  Intellect  alone.  We  recognize  in  the  de- 
Anaxagoras.  ^'jg  o£  ^g  gyStem  ideas  derived  from  former  ones,  such  as  the 
settling  of  the  cold  and  dense  below,  and  the  rising  of  the  warm  and 
light  above.  In  the  beginning  the  action  of  Intellect  was  only  partial ; 
that  which  was  primarily  moved  was  only  imperfectly  sorted,  and  con- 
tained in  itself  the  capability  of  many  separations.  From  this  point  his 
system  became  a  cosmogony,  showing  how  the  elements  and  fogs, 
stones,  stars,  and  the  sea,  were  produced.  These  explanations,  as  might 
be  anticipated,  have  no  exactness.  Among  his  primary  elements  are 
many  incongruous  things,  such  as  cold,  color,  fire,  gold,  lead,  corn,  mar- 
row, blood,  etc.  This  doctrine  implied  that  in  compound  things  there 
was  not  a  formation,  but  an  arrangement.  It  required,  therefore,  many 
elements  instead  of  a  single  one.  Flesh  is  made  of  fleshy  particles, 
bones  of  bony,  gold  of  golden,  lead  of  leaden,  wood  of  wrooden,  etc. 
These  analogous  constituents  are  homceomerise.  Of  an  infinite  number 
of  kinds,  they  composed  the  infinite  all,  which  is  a  mixture  of  them. 
From  such  conditions  Anaxagoras  proves  that  all  the  parts  of  an  ani- 
mal body  pre-exist  in  the  food,  and  are  merely  collected  therefrom.  As 
to  the  phenomena  of  life,  he  explains  it  on  his  doctrine  of  dualism  be- 
tween mind  and  matter ;  he  teaches  that  sleep  is  produced  by  the  reac- 
tion of  the  latter  on  the  former.  Even  plants  he  regards  as  only  rooted 
animals,  motionless,  but  having  sensations  and  desires ;  he  imputes  the 
superiority  of  man  to  the  mere  fact  of  his  having  hands.  He  explains 
our  mental  perceptions  upon  the  hypothesis  that  we  have  naturally 
within  us  the  contraries  of  all  the  qualities  of  external  things ;  and 
that,  when  we  consider  an  object,  we  become  aware  of  the  preponder- 
ance of  those  qualities  in  our  mind  which  are  deficient  in  them.  Hence 
all  sensation  is  attended  with  pain.  His  doctrine  of  the  production  of  ' 
animals  was  founded  on  the  action  of  the  sunlight  on  the  miry  earth. 
The  earth  he  places  in  the  centre  of  the  world,  whither  it  was  carried 
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by  a  whirlwind,  the  pole  being  originally  in  the  zenith ;  but,  when  ani- 
mals issued  from  the  mud,  its  position  was  changed  by  the  Intellect,  so 
that  there  might  be  suitable  climates.  In  some  particulars  his  crude 
gue.-  >  lit  amusing  anticipations  of  subsequent  discoveries.  Thus 

maintained  that  the  moon  has  mountains,  valleys,  and  inhabitants 
like  tin-  earth  ;  that  there  have  been  grand  epochs  in  the  history  of  our 

be,  in  which  it  lias  been  successively  modified  by  lire  and  wa* 
that  the  hills  of  Lampsacus  would  one  day  be  under  the  sea,  if  time  did 
not  too  soon  fail. 

As  to  the  nature  of  human  knowledge,  Anaxagoras  asserted  that  by 
the  Intellect  alone  do  we  become  acquainted  with  the 
truth,  the  senses  being  altogether  unreliable.  lie  illus-  of  truth. 
trated  this  by  putting  a  drop  of  colored  liquid  into  a  quantity  of  clear 
wat  <•  bein.Lr  unable  to  recognize  any  change.  Upon  such  prin- 

ciples also  he  asserted  that  snow  is  not  white,  but  black,  since  it  is  com- 
posed of  water,  of  which  the  color  is  black;  and  hence  he  drew  such 
conclusions  as  that  "  things  are  to  each  man  according  as  they  seem  to 
him."  It  was  doubtless  the  recognition  of  the  unreliability  of  the  senses 
that  extorted  from  him  the  well-known  complaint:  "Nothing  can  be 
known ;  nothing  can  be  learned ;  nothing  can  be  certain ;  sense  is  lim- 
ited ;  intellect  is  weak  ;  life  is  short." 

biography  of  Anaxagoras  is  not  without  interest.    Born  in  afflu- 
.  he  devoted  all  his  means  to  philosophy,  and  in  his  old  age  encoun- 
l  poverty  and  want.     He  was  accused  by  the  superstitious  Athe- 
nian populace  of  Atheism  and  impiety  to,  the  god?,  since  he  asserted 
that  tlie  snn  and  moon  consist  of  earth  and  stone,  and  that  the  so-called 
divine  miracles  of  .the  times  were  nothing  more  than  common  natural 
•so  reasons,  and  also  because  of  the  Magianism  of  his 
doctrine — for  he  taught  the  antagonism  of  mind  and  matter,  a  dogma 

nans  —  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  con- 
; .»  death,  and  barely  escaped  through  the  influence 

He  lied  to  Lampsacus,  where  he  ended  his  days  in  exile. 
His  vainglorious  countrymen,  however,  conferred  honor  upon  his  mem- 
ory in  their  customary  exaggerated  way,  boasting  that  he  was  the  first 
to  explain  the  phases  of  the  moon,  the  nature  of  solar  and  lunar  eclipses, 
that  he  had  the  power  of  foretelling  future  events,  and  had  even  pre- 
I  the  fall  of  a  meteoric  stone. 

;i  the  biography  of  Anaxagoras,  as  well  as  of  several  of  his  con- 
and  successors,  we  may  learn  that  a  popular  opposition  was 
spn  -ainst  philosophy,  not  limited  to  a  mere  social  protest, 

but  into  political  injustice.     The  antagonism  bd  irn- 

ing  a:id  Polytheism  was  becoming  every  day  more  distinct.  Of  the  phi- 
losophers, some  were  obliged  to  fly  into  exile,  some  suffered  death.  The 
nat  !t  of  such  a  state  of  things  was  to  force  them  to  practice  con- 
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cealment  and  mystification,  as  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  history  of  the 
Pythagoreans. 

Of  Pythagoras,  the  founder  of  this  sect,  but  little  is  known  with  cer- 
pythagoras,  tainty ;  even  the  date  of  his  birth  is  contested.  Probably  he 
biography  of.  was  \)OTn  ^  gamos  akout  B.C.  540.  If  we  were  not  expressly 
told  so,  we  should  recognize  from  his  doctrines  that  he  had  been  in  Egypt 
and  India.  Some  eminent  scholars,  who  desire  on  all  occasions  to  mag- 
nify the  learning  of  ancient  Europe,  depreciate  as  far  as  they  can  the 
universal  testimony  of  antiquity  that  such  was  the  origin  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  Pythagoras,  asserting  that  the  constitution  of  the  Egyptian  priest- 
hood rendered  it  impossible  for  a  foreigner  to  become  initiated.  They 
forget  that  the  ancient  system  of  that  country  had  been  totally  destroyed 
in  the  great  revolution  which  took  place  more  than  a  century  before 
those  times.  If  it  were  not  explicitly  stated  by  the  ancients  that  Pj*- 
thagoras  lived  for  twenty-two  years  in  Egypt,  there  is  sufficient  internal 
evidence  in  his  story  to  prove  that  he  had  been  there  for  a  long  time. 
Just  as  a  connoisseur  can  detect  the  hand  of  a  master  by  the  style  of  a 
painting,  so  one  who  has  devoted  attention  to  the  old  systems  of  thought 
sees  the  Egyptian  in  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras  at  a  glance. 

He  passed  into  Italy  during  the  reign  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  and  set- 
tled at  Crotona,  a  Greek  colonial  city  on  the  Bay  of  Tarentum.  At  first 
he  established  a  school,  but,  favored  by  local  dissensions,  he  gradually 
organized  from  the  youth  who  availed  themselves  of  his  instructions  a 
secret  political  society.  Already  it  had  passed  into  a  maxirn  among  the 
learned  Greeks  that  it  is  not.  advantageous  to  communicate  knowledge 
too  freely  to  the  people — a  bitter  experience  in  persecutions  seemed  to 
demonstrate  that  the  maxirn  was  founded  in  truth.  The  step  from  a 
secret  philosophical  society  to  a  political  conspiracy  is  but  short.  Py- 
thagoras appears  to  have  taken  it.  The  disciples  who  were  admitted  to 
his  scientific  secrets  after  a  period  of  probation  and  process  of  examina- 
tion constituted  a  ready  instrument  of  intrigue  against  the  state,  the  is- 
sue of  which,  after  a  time,  appeared  in  the  supplanting  of  the  ancient 
senate  and  the  exaltation  of  Pythagoras  and  his  club  to  the  administra- 
tion of  government.  The  actions  of  men  in  all  times  are  determined  by 
similar  principles ;  and  as  it  would  be  now  with  such  a  conspiracy,  so  it 
was  then ;  for,  though  the  Pythagorean  influence  spread  from  Crotona  to 
other  Italian  towns,  an  overwhelming  reaction  soon  set  in,  the  innova- 
tors were  driven  into  exile,  their  institutions  destroyed,  and  their  found- 
er fell  a  victim  to  his  enemies. 

The  organization  attempted  by  the  Pythagoreans  is  an  exception  to 
the  general  policy  of  the  Greeks.  The  philosophical  schools  had  been 
merely  points  of  reunion  for  those  entertaining  similar  opinions ;  but  in 
the  state  they  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  having  had  any  political  exist- 
ence. 
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•  • 

It  is  difficult,  when  the  political  or  religious  feelings  of  men  have 
been  enij-aired,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  events  in  which  they  have  been 
concerned ;  deception,  and  even  falsehood,  seem  to  be  licensed.     In  the 
midst  of  the  troubles  befalling  Italy  as  the  consequence  of  these  Pytha- 
•an  machinations,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  facts  with  certainty. 
OIK-  party  exalts  Pythagoras  to  a  superhuman  state;  it  pictures  him 
majestic  and  impassive,  clothed  in  robes  of  white,  with  a  golden  coro- 
net around  his  brows,  listening  to  the  music  of  the  spheres,  or  seeking 
relaxation  in  the  more  humble  hymns  of  Ilomer,  Hesiod,  and  Thales; 
lost  in  the  contemplation  of  Nature,  or  rapt  in  ecstasy  in  his  medita- 
tions on  (iod:  maniiestini:  his  descent  from  Apollo  or  Hermes  by  the 
•king  of  miracles,  predicting  future  events,  and  convers-  HU  miraciea, 
inir  with  genii  in  tin-  solitude  of  a  dark  cavern,  and  even  surpassing  the 
mg  simultaneously  in  dill'eivnt  tongues,  since  it  was  es- 
tablished, by  the  most  indisputable  testimony,  that  he  had  accomplished 
the  prodigy  of  being  present  with  and  addressing  the  people  in  several 
dillcivnt  places  at  the  same-time.     It  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  his 
aplefl  that  such  preposterous  assertions  can  not  be  sustained  by  any 
lencc  whatsoever;  and  that  the  stronger  and  clearer  such  evidence 
is,  instead  of  supporting  the  fact  for  which  it  is  brought  forward,  it  only 
/es  to  shake  our  confidence  in  the  truth  of  man,  or  impresses  on  us 
the  conclusion  that  he  is  easily  led  to  the  adoption  of  falsehood,  and  is 
readilv  deceived  by  imposture. 

K-nts  h.-  was  denounced  as  a  quack,  or,  at  the  best,  a 

nary  mystic.  wlu»  had  deluded  the  young  with  the  murn-  n« character. 

free-masonry;   had  turned  the  weak-minded  into  shallow 

enthusiasts  and  grim  ascetics;   that  he  had  conspired  against  a  state 

which  had  given  him  an  honorable  refuge,  and  had  brought  disorder 

it.     Between  such  contradictory  statements,  it  is 

iinine  how  much  we  should  impute  to  the  philoso- 

r  and  how  much  to  the  trickster.     In  this  uncertainty,  the  Pythago- 

.ip  the  fruit  of  one  of  their  favorite  maxims,  "  Kot  unto  all 

;!d  all  be  made  known."     Perhaps  at  the  bottom  of  these  political 

intfl  lay  the  hope  of  establishing  a  central  point  of  union  for  the 

numerous  ( iivek  colonies  of  Italy,  which,  though  they  were  rich  and 

hiirhly  civilize.!,  were,  by  reason  of  their  isolation  and  antagonism. 

;ik.      Could  they  have  been  united  together  in  a  powerful 

;i  by  the  aid  of  some  political  or  religious  bond,  they  might 

ha\  ;  a  singular  influence  on  the  rising  fortunes  of  Rome,  and 

thereby  on  humanity.     Pythagorism  did  i  an  influence  on 

a  iliilerent  way,  through  Xuma.  the  second  king, 

who  sect,  and  who  introduced  into  the  Roman  system  many 

landau,-  ;na  of  the  Pvthagoreans  was  that  "number  is 
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Pythagoras  asserts  the  essence  or  first  principle  of  things."     It  led  them  at 

that  number  is  the  ,  i          P  .1  n  r*  t       n       •  ^ 

first  principle.  once  to  the  study  oi  the  mysteries  ot  figures  and  ol  arith- 
metical relations,  and  plunged  them  into  the  wildest  fantasies  when  it 
took  the  absurd  form  that  numbers  are  actually  things. 

The  approval  so  generally  expressed  for  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras 
was  doubtless  very  much  due  to  the  fact  that  they  supplied  an  intel- 
lectual void.  Those  who  had  been  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  philosophy 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  regards  external  things,  and  even 
ourselves,  we  have  no  criterion  of  truth ;  but  in  the  properties  of  num- 
bers and  their  relations,  such  a  criterion  does  exist. 

It  would  scarcely  repay  the  reader  to  pursue  this  sy stem  in  its  details ; 
a  very  superficial  representation  of  it  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  our  pur- 
pose. It  recognizes  two  species  of  numbers,  the  odd  and  even ;  and 
since  one,  or  unity,  must  be  at  once  both  odd  and  even,  it  must  be  the 
very  essence  of  number,  and  the  ground  of  all  other  numbers ;  hence 
the  meaning  of  the  Pythagorean  expression,  "  All  comes  from  one ;" 
which  also  took  form  in  the  mystical  allusion,  "  God  embraces  all  and 
actuates  all,  and  is  but  one."  To  the  number  ten  extraordinary  import- 
ance was  imputed,  since  it  contains  in  itself,  or  arises  from  the  addition 
of,  1,  2,  3,  4 — that  is,  of  even  and  odd  numbers  together ;  hence  it  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  grand  tetractys,  because  it  so  contains  the  first 
four  numbers.  Some,  however,  assert  that  that  designation  was  imposed 
Pythagorean  on  t^16  number  thirty  -six.  To  the  triad  the  Pythagoreans  like- 
philosophy.  w'ge  attached  much  significance,  since  it  has  a  beginning,  a 
middle,  and  an  end.  To  unity,  or  one,  they  gave  the  designation  of  the 
even-odd,  asserting  that  it  contained  the  property  both  of  the  even  and 
odd,  as  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  if  one  is  added  to  an  even  num- 
ber it  becomes  odd,  but  if  to  an  odd  number  it  becomes  even.  They 
arranged  the  primary  elements  of  nature  in  a  table  of  ten  contraries,  of 
which  the  odd  and  even  are  one,  and  light  and  darkness  another.  They 
say  that  uthe  nature  and  energy  of  number  may  be  traced  not  only  in 
divine  and  demonish  things,  but  in  human  works  and  words  every 
where,  and  in  all  works  of  art  and  in  music."  They  even  linked  their 
arithmetical  views  to  morality,  through  the  observation  that  numbers 
never  lie ;  that  they  are  hostile  to  falsehood ;  and  that,  therefore,  truth  be- 
longs to  their  family :  their  fanciful  speculations  led  them  to  infer  that 
in  the  limitless  or  infinite,  falsehood  and  envy  must  reign.  From  simi- 
lar reasoning,  they  concluded  that  the  number  one  contained  not  only 
the  perfect,  but  also  the  imperfect ;  hence  it  follows  that  the  most  good, 
most  beautiful,  and  most  true  are  not  at  the  beginning,  but  that  they 
are  in  the  process  of  time  evolved.  They  held  that  whatever  we  know 
must  have  had  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end,  of  which  the  begin- 
ning and  end  are  the  boundaries  or  limits ;  but  the  middle  is  unlimited, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  may  be  subdivided  ad  infinitum.  They  therefore 
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resolved 'corporeal  existence  into  points,  as  is  set  forth  in  their  maxim  that 
"all  is  composed  of  points  or  spacial  units,  which,  taken  together,  consti- 
tute a  number."  Such  being  their  ideas  of  the  limiting  which  constitutes 
the  extreme,  they  understood  by  the  unlimited  the  intermediate  space  or 
interval.  By  the  aid  of  these  intervals  they  obtained  a  conception  of 
space ;  for,  since  the  units,  or  monads,  as  they  were  also  called,  are  mere- 
ly geometrical  points,  no  number  of  them  could  produce  a  line,  but  by 
the  union  of  monads  and  intervals  conjointly  a  line  can  arise,  and  also 
irfacc,  and  also  a  solid.  As  to  the  interval  thus  existing  between 
monads,  some  considered  it  as  being  mere  aerial  breath,  but  the  orthodox 
regarded  it  as  a  vacuum ;  hence  we  perceive  the  meaning  of  their  ab- 
surd affirmation  that  all  things  are  produced  by  a  vacuum.  As  it  is  not 
to  be  overlooked  that  the  monads  are  merely  mathematical  points,  and 
have  no  dimensions  or  size,  substances  actually  contain  no  matter,  and 

;<>tliini!-  more  than  forms. 

The  Pythagoreans  applied  these  principles  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  the  world,  saying  that,  since  its  very  existence  is  an  illusion,  it  could 
not  have  any  origin  in  time,  btit  only  seemingly  so  to  human  Pythagorean 
thought.  As  to  time  itself,  they  regarded  it  as  "  existing  only  C06m°s°uy- 
by  the  distinction  of  a  series  of  different  moments,  which,  however,  are 
again  restored  to  unity  by  the  limiting  moments."  The  diversity  of  re- 
lations we  find  in  the  world  they  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  bond 
of  harmony.  "  Since  the  principles  of  things  are  neither  similar  nor 
congenerous,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  be  brought  into  order  except 
by  the  intervention  of  harmony,  whatever  may  have  been  the  manner 
in  which  it  took  place.  Like  and  homogeneous  things,  indeed,  would 
not  have  required  harmony  ;  but,  as  to  the  dissimilar  and  unsymmetrical, 
i  must  necessarily  be  held  together  by  harmony  if  they  are  to  be 
contained  in  a  world  of  order."  In  this  manner  they  confused  together 
the  ideas  of  number  .and  harmony,  regarding  the  world  not  only  as  a 
combination  of  contraries,  but  as  an  orderly  and  harmonical  combination 
thereof.  To  particular  numbers  they  therefore  imputed  great  signifi- 
cance, asserting  that  "there  are  seven  chords  or  harmonies,  seven  pleiads, 
seven  vowels,  and  that  certain  parts  of  the  bodies  of  animals  change  in 
the  course  of  seven  years."  They  carried  to  an  extreme  the  numerical 
doctrine,  assigning  certain  numbers  as  the  representatives  of  a  bird,  a 
B  man.  This  doctrine  may  be  illustrated  by  facts  familiar  to 
chemists,  who,  in  like  manner,  attach  significant  numbers  to  the  names 
of  things.  Taking  hydrogen  as  unity,  6  belongs  to  carbon, 
.  <_:<  n,  ir,  to  sulphur.  Carrying  these  principles  out, 
no  substance,  elementary  or  compound,  inorganic  or  organic,  to 
which  an  expressive  number  does  not  belong.  Nay,  even  an  archetypal 
form,  as  of  man  or  any  other  such  composite  structure,  may  thus  pos- 
sess a  typical  IIUIMIKT,  the  sum  of  the  numbers  of  its  constituent  parts. 
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It  signifies  nothing  what  interpretation  we  give  to  these  numbers,  wheth- 
er we  regard  them  as  atomic  weights,  or,  declining  the  idea  of  atoms, 
consider  them  as  the  representatives  of  fo^rce.  As  in  the  ancient  philo- 
sophical doctrine,  so  in  the  modern  science,  the  number  is  invariably 
connected  with  the  name  of  a  thing,  of  whatever  description  the  thing 
may  be. 

The  grand  standard  of  harmonical  relation  among  the  Pythagoreans 
was  the  musical  octave.  Physical  qualities,  such  as  color  and  tone, 
were  supposed  to  appertain  to  the  surface  of  bodies.  Of  the  elements 
they  enumerated  five — earth,  air,  fire,  water,  and  ether,  connecting  there- 
with the  fact  that  man  has  five  organs  of  sense.  Of  the  planets  they 
numbered  five,  which,  together  with  the  sun,  moon,  and  earth,  are  placed 
apart  at  distances  determined  by  a  musical  law,  and  in  their  movements 
through  space  give  rise  to  a  sound,  the  harmony  of  the  spheres,  unno- 
pythagorean  ticed  by  us  because  we  habitually  hear  it.  They  place  the  sun 
psychology,  in  the  centre  of  the  system,  round  which,  with  the  other  plan- 
ets, the  earth  revolves.  At  this  point  the  geocentric  doctrine  is  being 
abandoned  and  the  heliocentric  taking 'its  place.  As  the  circle  is  the 
most  perfect  of  forms,  the  movements  of  the  planets  are  circular.  They 
maintained  that  the  moon  is  inhabited,  and  like  the  earth,  but  the  peo- 
ple there  are  taller  than  men,  in  the  proportion  as  the  moon's  periodic 
rotation  is  greater  than  that  of  the  earth.  They  explained  the  Milky 
Way  as  having  been  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  a  star,  or  that  it  was  for- 
merly the  path  of  the  sun.  They  asserted  that  the  world  is  eternal,  but 
the  earth  is  transitory  and  liable  to  change,  the  universe  being  in  the 
shape  of  a  sphere.  They  held  that  the  soul  of  man  is  merely  an  efflux 
of  the  universal  soul,  and  that  it  comes  into  the  body  from  without. 
From  dreams  and  the  events  of  sickness  they  inferred  the  existence  of 
good  and  evil  demons.  They  supposed  that  souls  can  exist  without  the 
body,  leading  a  kind  of  dream-life,  and  identified  the  motes  in  the  sun- 
beam with  them.  Their  heroes  and  demons  were  souls  not  yet  become 
imbodied,  or  who  had  ceased  to  be  so.  The  doctrine  of  transmigration 
which  they  had  adopted  was  in  unison  with  such  views,  and,  if  it  does 
not  imply  the  absolute  immortality  of  the  soul,  at  least  asserts  its  exist- 
ence after  the  death  of  the  body,  for  the  disembodied  spirit  becomes  in- 
carnate again  as  soon  as  it  finds  a  tenement  which  fits  it.  To  their  life 
after  death  the  Pythagoreans  added  a  doctrine  of  retributive  rewards 
and  punishments,  and,  in  this  respect,  what  has  been  said  of  the  anima- 
ted world  forming  a  penitential  mechanism  in  the  theology  of  India  and 
Egypt,  holds  good  for  the  Pythagoreans  too. 

Of  their  system  of  politics  nothing  can  now  with  certainty  be  affirm- 
ed beyond  the  fact  that  its  prime  element  was  an  aristocracy.  Of  their 
rule  of  private  life,  but  little  beyond  its  including  a  recommendation  of 
moderation  in  all  things,  the  cultivation  of  friendship,  the  observance 
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of  faith,  and  the  practice  of  self-denial,  promoted  by  ascetical  exercises. 
It  was  a  maxim  with  them  that  a  right  education  is  not  only  of  impor- 
tance to  the  individual,  hut  also  to  the  interests  of  the  state.  Pytha 
ras  himself,  as  is  well  known,  paid  much  attention  to  the  determination 
of  extension  iind  gravity,  the  ratios  of  musical  tones,  astronomy,  and 
medicine.  He  inculcated  on  his  disciples,  in  their  orgies  or  secret  wor- 
ship, to  practice  gymnastics,  dancing,  music.  In  correspondence  with 
his  principle  of  imparting  to  men  only  such  knowledge  as  ti.  •  fit- 

ted to  receive,  he  communicated  to  those  who  were  less  perfectly  pre- 
pared only  exoteric  doctrines,  reserving  the  esoteric  for  the  privileged 
who  had  passed  five  years  in  silence,  had  endured  humiliation,  and 
1»  vn  puriM'd  by  self-denial  and  sacrifice. 

\Ye  have  reached  now  the  consideration  of  the  Eleatic  philosophy. 
It  tlitlers  from  the  preceding  in  its  neglect  of  material  tin: 
and  its  devotion  to  the  supra-sensible.     It  derives  its  name  ~ 
from  Klea,  a  Greek  colonial  city  of  Italy,  its  chief  authors  being  Xt- 
nophanrs,  rarmenitles,  and  Zeno. 

Xenophanes  was  a  native  of  Ionia,  from  which  having  been  exiled, 
IK-  appears  to  have  settled  at  last  in  Elea,  after  leading  for  many  years 
the  lite  of  a  wandering  rhapsodist.  He  gave  his  doctrines  a  poetical 


form  for  the  purpose  of  more  easily  diffusing  them.     To  xenophanea 

r,        ,  „  ,   .  .    .  *ent»  a  great  phil- 

the  multitude  he  became  conspicuous  from  his  opposition  o*n.hic»i  advance. 
to  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  other  popular  poets,  whom  he  denounced  for 
promoting  the  base  polytheism  of  the  times,  and  degrading  the  idea 
of  the  divine  by  the  immoralities  they  attributed  to  the  gods.  He 
proclaimed  God  as  an  all-powerful  Being,  existing  from  eternity,  and 
without  any  likeness  to  man.  A  strict  monotheist,  he  denounced  the 
plurality  of  gods  as  an  inconceivable  error,  asserting  that  of  the  all- 
powerful  and  all-perfect  there  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  more 
than  one  ;  for,  if  there  were  only  so  many  as  two,  those  attributes  could 
not  apply  to  one  of  them,  much  less,  then,  if  there  were  many.  This  one 
principle  or  power  was  to  him  the  same  as  the  universe,  the  substance 
of  which,  having  existed  from  all  eternity,  must  necessarily  be  identical 
with  God  ;  for,  since  it  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  two  Omnipres- 

•  it  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  two  Eternals.     "\Y 
therefore,  may  it  be  said  that  there  is  a  tincture  of  Orientalism  in 
i'leas,  since  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  offer  a  more  succinct  and  lu- 
minous exposition  of  the  pantheism  of  India. 

ler  who  has  l>een  wearied  with  the  frivolities  of  the  I 
philosophy,  and  lost  iii  the  mysticisms  of  Pythagoras,  can  ,,,., 

»_rni/.e  that  here  we  have  something  of  a  very  h 
diriVivnt  kind.     To  an  Oriental  dignity  of  conception  is  added  an  ex- 
iinary  clearness  and  precision  of  reasoning. 

uion  is  a  pure  ii--ii.  •:.  >f  the 
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invisible  is  to  be  made  by  the  intellect  of  man  alone.  The  vulgar  be- 
lief which  imputes  to  the  Deity  the  .sentiments,  passions,  and  crimes  of 
Theology  of  man,  is  blasphemous  and  accursed.  lie  exposes  the  impiety 
xeuophanes.  of  those  who  would  figure  the  Great  Supreme  under  the  fon 
of  a  man,  telling  them  that  if  the  ox  or  the  lion  could  rise  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  Deity,  they  might  as  well  embody  him  under  their  own 
shape ;  that  the  negro  represents  him  with  a  flat  nose  and  black  face ; 
the  Thracian  with  blue  eyes  and  a  ruddy  complexion.  "  There  is  but 
one  God ;  he  has  no  resemblance  to  the  bodily  form  of  man,  nor  are  his 
thoughts  like  ours."  He  taught  that  God  is  without  parts,  and  through- 
out alike ;  for,  if  he  had  parts,  some  would  be  ruled  by  others,  and  oth- 
ers would  rule,  which  is  impossible,  for  the  very  notion  of  God  implies 
his  perfect  and  thorough  sovereignty.  Throughout  he  must  be  Reason, 
and  Intelligence,  and  Omnipotence,  "ruling  the  universe  without  trouble 
by  Reason  and  Insight."  He  conceived  that  the  Supreme  understands 
by  a  sensual  perception,  and  not  only  thinks,  but  sees  and  hears  through- 
out. In  a  symbolical  manner  he  represented  God  as  a  sphere,  like  the 
heavens,  which  encompass  man  and  all  earthly  things. 

In  his  natural  philosophy  it  is  said  that  he  adopted  the  four  elements, 
Earth,  Air,  Fire,  Water;  though  by  some  it  is  asserted  that,  from  ob- 
serving fossil  fish  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  he  was  led  to  the  belief  that 
His  physical  views,  the  earth  itself  arose  from  water;  and,  generally,  that  the 
phenomena  of  nature  originate  in  combinations  of  the  primary  elements. 
From  such  views  he  inferred  that  all  things  are  necessarily  transitory, 
and  that  men,  and  even  the  earth  itself,  must  pass  away.  As  to  the 
latter,  he  regarded  it  as  a  flat  surface,  the  inferior  region  of  which  ex- 
tends indefinitely  downward,  and  so  gives  a  solid  foundation.  His 
physical  views  he,  however,  held  with  a  doubt  almost  bordering  on 
skepticism :  "  No  mortal  man  ever  did,  or  ever  shall  know  God  and  the 
universe  thoroughly ;  for,  since  error  is  so  spread  over  all  things,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  be  certain  even  when  we  utter  the  true  and  the 
perfect."  It  seemed  to  him  hopeless  that  man  could  ever  ascertain  the 
truth,  since  he  has  no  other  aid  than  truthless  appearances. 

I  can  not  dismiss  this  imperfect  account  of  Xenophanes,  who  was, 
undoubtedly,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  without  an 
allusion  to  his  denunciation  of  Homer,  and  other  poets  of  his  country, 
because  they  had  aided  in  degrading  the  idea  of  the  Divinity ;  and  also 
to  his  faith  in  human  nature,  his  rejection  of  the  principle  of  concealing 
truth  from  the  multitude,  and  his  self-devotion  in  diffusing  it  among  all 
at  a  risk  of  liberty  and  life.  He  wandered  from  country  to  country, 
withstanding  polytheism  to  its  face,  and  imparting  wisdom  in  rhapso- 
dies and  hymns,  the  form,  of  all  others,  calculated  most  quickly  in  those 
times  to  spread  knowledge  abroad.  To  those  who  are  disposed  to  de- 
preciate his  philosophical  conclusions,  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  some 
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of  their  most  striking  features  they  have  been  reproduced  in.  modern, 
times,  and  I  would  offer  to  them  a  quotation  from  the  General  Scholium 
at  tin;  end  of  the  third  book  of  the  Principia  of  Newton :  "  The  Supreme 
God  exists  necessarily,  and  by  the  same  necessity  he  ex-  gome  of  hu  thought* 
ists  a  I trni/*  and  every  where.  Whence,  also,  he  is  all  sim-  "•»«*  *»*«**»• 
ilar,  nil  eye,  all  ear,  all  brain,  all  arm,  all  power  to  perceive,  to  under- 
stand, and  to  act,  but  in  a  manner  not  at  all  human,  not  at  all  corporeal; 
in  a  manner  utterly  unknown  to  us.  As  a  blind  man  has  no  idea  of 
colors,  so  have  we  no  idea  of  the  manner  by  which  the  all- wise  God 
perceives  and  understands  all  things.  He  is  utterly  void  of  all  body 
and  bodily  figure,  and  can  therefore  -neither  be  seen,  nor  heard,  nor 
touched,  nor  ought  to  be  worshiped  under  the  representation  of  any  cor- 
poival  tiling.  We  have  ideas  of  his  attributes,  but  what  the  real  sub- 
stance of  any  thing  is  we  know  not." 

To  the  Eleatic  system  thus  originating  with  Xenophanes  is  to  be  at- 
tributed the  dialectic  phase  henceforward  so  prominently  exhibited  by 
Greek  philosophy.  It  abandoned,  for  the  most  part,  the  pursuits  which 
had  occupied  the  lonians — the  investigation  of  visible  nature,  the  phe- 
nomena of  material  things,  and  the  laws  presiding  over  them  ;  conceiv- 
ing such  to  be  merely  deceptive,  and  attaching  itself  to  what  seemed  to 
be  the  only  true  knowledge — an  investigation  of  Being  and  of  God. 
By  the  Eleats,  since  all  change  appeared  to  be  an  impossibility,  the 
phenomena  of  succession  presented  by  the  world  were  regarded  as  a  pure 
illusion,  and  they  asserted  that  Time,  and  Motion,  and  Space  are  phan- 
tasms of  the  imagination,  or  vain  deceptions  of  the  senses.  They  there- 
fore separated  reason  from  opinion,  attributing  to  the  for-  Pjirmonide.  on  „*. 
mer  conceptions  of  absolute  truth,  and  to  the  latter  imper-  ^  and  opinlon- 
fections  arising  from  the  fictions  of  sense.  It  was  on  this  principle  that 
Pai -menides  divided  his  work  on  "  Nature"  into  two  books,  the  first  on 
Reason,  the  second  on  Opinion.  Starting  from  the  nature  of  Being,  the 
uncreated  and  unchangeable,  he  denied  altogether  the  idea  of  succession 
in  time,  and  also  the  relations  of  space,  and  pronounced  change  and 
motion,  of  whatever  kind  they  are,  to  be  mere  illusions  of  opinion. 
His  pantheism  appears  in  the  declaration  that  the  All  is  rhllo(lnphv tweom. 
thought  and  intelligence;  and  this,  indeed,  constitutes  the  to« |1«llhil"B- 
essential  feature  of  his  doctrine  ;  for,  by  thus  placing  thought  and  being 
in  parallelism  with  each  other,  and  interconnecting  them  by  the  concep- 
i  that  it  is  for  the  sake  of  being  that  thought  exists,  he  showed  that 
they  must  necessarily  be  conceived  of  as  one. 

i  profound  doctrines  occupied  thc-first  book  of  the  poem  o: 
meni'lrs;   in  the  second  he  treated  of  opinion,  which,  ; 

r  dependent  on  the  senses,  and  therefore  unreliable,  not,  how- 

it  must  necessarily  be  absolutely  false.     It  is  scarcely  poesi- 

us  to  reconstruct  from  the  remains  of  his  works  the  details  of 
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bis  theory,  or  to  show  his  approach  to  the  Ionian  doctrines  by  the  a 
sumption  of  the  existence  in  nature  of  two  opposite  species — ethereal 
fire  and  heavy  night ;  of  an  equal  proportion  of  which  all  things  con- 
sist, fire  being  the  true,  and  night  the  phenomenal.  From  such  an  un- 
substantial and  delusive  basis  it  would  not  repay  us,  even  if  we  had  th 
means  of  accomplishing  it,  to  give  an  exposition  of  his  physical  system. 
In  many  respects  it  degenerated  into  a  wild  vagary ;  as,  for  example 
when  he  placed  an  overruling  demon  in  the  centre  of  the  phenomenal 
world.  Nor  need  we  be  detained  by  his  extravagant  reproduction  of 
the  old  doctrine  of  the  generation  of  animals  from  miry  clay,  nor  follow 
his  explanation  of  the  nature  of  man,  who,  since  he  is  composed  of  light 
and  darkness,  participates  in  both,  and  can  never  ascertain  absolute 
truth.  By  other  routes,  and  upon  far  less  fanciful  principles,  modern 
philosophy  has  at  last  come  to  the  same  melancholy  conclusion. 

The  doctrines  of  Parmenides  were  carried  out  by  Zeno  the  Eleatic, 
Doctrines  of  Par-  who  is  said  to  have  been  his  adopted  son.  He  brought 
out  by  zeno  into  use  the  method  of  refuting  error  by  the  reductio  ad  ab- 
surdum.  His  compositions  were  in  prose,  and  not  in  poetry,  as  were 
those  of  his  predecessors.  As  it  had  been  the  object  of  Parmenides  to 
establish  the  existence  of  "  the  One,"  it  was  the  object  of  Zeno  to  estab- 
lish the  non-existence  of  "  the  Many."  Agreeably  to  such  principles, 
he  started  from  the  position  that  only  one  thing  really  exists,  and  that 
all  others  are  mere  modifications  or  appearances  of  it.  He  denied  mo- 
tion, but  admitted  the  appearance  of  it ;  regarding  it  as  a  name  given  to 
a  series  of  conditions,  each  of  which  is  necessarily  rest.  This  dogma 
against  the  possibility  of  motion  he  maintained  by  four  arguments ;  the 
second  of  them  is  the  celebrated  Achilles  puzzle.  It  is  thus  stated : 
"Suppose  Achilles  to  run  ten  times  as  fast  as  a  tortoise,  yet,  if  the  tor- 
toise has  the  start,  Achilles  can  never  overtake  him;  for,  if  they  are  sep- 
arated at  first  by  an  interval  of  a  thousand  feet,  when  Achilles  has  run 
these  thousand  feet  the  tortoise  will  have  run  a  hundred,  and  when 
Achilles  has  run  these  hundred  the  tortoise  will  have  got  on  ten,  and  so 
•on  forever;  therefore  Achilles  may  run  forever  without  overtaking  the 
tortoise."  Such  were  his  arguments  against  the  existence  of  motion ; 
his  proof  of  the  existence  of  One,  the  indivisible  and  infinite,  may  thus 
be  stated :  "To  suppose  that  the  One  is  divisible  is  to  suppose  it  finite. 
If  divisible,  it  must  be  infinitely  divisible.  But  suppose  two  things  to 
exist,  then  there  must  necessarily  be  an  interval  between  those  two- 
something  separating  and  limiting  them.  "What  is  that  something?  It 
is  some  other  thing.  But  then  if  not  the  same  thing,  it  also  must  be  sep- 
arated and  limited,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Thus  only  one  thing  can 
exist  as  the  substratum  for  all  manifold  appearances."  Zeno  furnishes 
us  with  an  illustration  of  the  unreliability  of  the  indications  of  sense  in 
his  argument  against  Protagoras.  It  may  be  here  introduced  as  a  speci- 
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men  of  his  method :  "  He  asked  if  a  grain  of  corn,  or  the  ten  thousandth 
part  of  a  grain  would,  when  it  fell  to  the  ground,  make  a  noise.  Being 
answered  in  the  negative,  he  farther  asked  whether,  then,  would  a  meas- 
ure of  corn.  This  being  necessarily  affirmed,  he  then  demanded  wheth- 
er tin;  measure  was  not  in  some  determinate  ratio  to  the  single  grain; 
as  this  could  not  be  denied,  he  was  able  to  conclude,  either,  then,  the 
bushel  of  corn  makes  no  noise  on  falling,  or  else  the  very  smallest  por- 
tion of  a  grain  does  the  same." 

To  the  names  already  given  as  belonging  to  the  Eleatic  school  may 
be  added  that  of  Melissus  of  Samos,  who  also  founded  his  ftn,U)>.  Mrli,nl;) 
argument  on  the  nature  of  Being,  deducing  its  unity,  un-  Ot8uaot' 
changeability,  and  indivisibility,  lie  denied,  like  the  rest  of  his  school, 
all  change  mid  motion,  regarding  them  as  mere  illusions  of  the  senses. 
I-1  rum  the  indivisibility  of  being  he  inferred  its  incorporeality,  and  there- 
i;«re  denied  all  bodily  existence. 

list  of  Eleatic  philosophers  is  doubtfully  closed  by  the  name  of 
Empedoclcs  of  Agrigentum,  who  in  legend  almost  rivals  Py-  Biography  of 
thagoras.     In  the  East  he  learned  medicine  and  magic,  the  art  En'i*;dijclc;!- 
of  working  miracles,  of  producing  rain  and  wind.     He  decked  himself 
in  priestly  garments,  a  golden  girdle,  and  a  crown,  proclaiming  himself 
to  be  a  god.     It  is  said  by  some  that  he  never  died,  but  ascended  to  the 
skies  in  the  midst  of  a  supernatural  glory.     By  some  it  is  related  that 
he  leaped  into  the  crater  of  Etna,  that,  the  manner  of  his  death  b< 
unknown,  he  might  still  continue  to  pass  for  a  god — an  expectation  dis- 
appointed by  an  eruption  which  cast  out  one  of  his  brazen  sand; 

''eably  to  the  school  to  which  he  belonged,  he  looked  to  Keason 
and  distrusted  the  Senses.  From  his  fragments  it  has  been  inferred 
that  he  was  skeptical  of  the  guidance  of  the  former  as  well  as  of  the 
latter,  founding  his  distrust  on  the  imperfection  the  soul  has  contracted, 
ami  for  which  it  has  been  condemned  to  existence  in  this  world,  and  even 
to  transmigration  from  body  to  body.  Adopting  the  Eleatic  doctrine 
that  like  can  be  only  known  by  like,  fire  by  fire,  love  by  love,  the 
•gnition  of  the  divine  by  man  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  Divine 

His  primary  elements  were  four — Earth,  Air,  Fire,  and  W; 
to  these  he  added  two  principles,  Love  and  Ilate.      The  «c  mindw  my*ti- 

,  ,  IIP  i  %•    j.  rum  with  phii«o- 

lour  elements  he  regarded  as  four  gods,  or  divine  eternal  pby. 
forces,  since  out  of  them  all  things  are  made.     Love  he  regards  as  the 
p«>wer,  the  destroyer  or  modifier  being  Hate,     li  '>us, 

the:  at  in  him  the  strictly  philosophical  system  of  Xenoph; 

had  degenerated  into  a  mixed  and  mvstical  view,  in  which  •  -ical, 

the  metaphysical,  and  the  moral  were  confounded  together  ;  ami  that,  as 
the  i-y  consequence  of  such  a  state,  the  principles  of  knowledge 

.ing  unsettled,  a  suspicion  arising  that  all  philosophical  8JS- 
:al  skepticism  was  already  setting  in. 
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To  this  result,  in  no  small  degree,  the  labors  of  Democritus  of  Abdera 
also  tended.  He  had  had  the  advantages  derived  from  wealth  in  the 
procurement  of  knowledge,  for  it  is  said  that  his  father  was  rich  enough 
to  be  able  to  entertain  the  Persian  King  Xerxes,  who  was  so  gratified 
thereby  that  he  left  several  Magi  and  Chaldeans  to  complete  the  edu- 
cation of  the  youth.  On  their  father's  death,  Democritus,  dividing  with 
his  brothers  the  estate,  took  as  his  portion  the  share  consisting  of 
money,  leaving  to  them  the  lands,  that  he  might  be  better  able  to  de- 
vote himself  to  traveling.  He  passed  into  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Persia,  and 
India,  gathering  knowledge  from  all  those  sources. 

According  to  Democritus,  "  Nothing  is  true,  or,  if  so,  is  not  certain  to 
Democritu3  asserts  us."  Nevertheless,  as  in  his  system  sensation  constitutes 

the  unreliability  of....  _.  ...  ,  ., 

knowledge.  thought,  and,  at  the  same  time,  is  but  a  change  in  the  sen- 

tient being,  "sensations  are  of  necessity  true;"  from  which  somewhat 
obscure  passage  we  may  infer  that,  in  the  view  of  Democritus,  though 
sensation  is  true  subjectively,  it  is  not  true  objectively.  The  sweet,  the 
bitter,  the  hot,  the  cold,  are  simply  creations  of  the  mind ;  but  in  the 
outer  object  to  which  we  append  them,  atoms  and  space  alone  exist,  and 
our  opinion  of  the  properties  of  such  objects  is  founded  upon  images 
emitted  by  them  falling  upon  the  senses.  Confounding  in  this  manner 
sensation  with  thought,  and  making  them  identical,  he,  moreover,  in- 
cluded Keflection  as  necessary  for  true  knowledge,  Sensation  by  itself 
being  unreliable.  Thus,  though  Sensation  may  indicate  to  us  that 
sweet,  bitter,  hot,  cold,  occur  in  bodies,  Eeflection  teaches  us  that  this  is 
altogether  an  illusion,  and  that,  in  reality,  atoms  and  space  alone  exist. 

Devoting  his  attention,  then,  to  the  problem  of  perception — how  the 
mind  becomes  aware  of  the  existence  of  external  things — he  resorted  to 
the  hypothesis  that  they  constantly  throw  off  images  of  themselves, 
which  are  assimilated  by  the  air  through  which  they  have  to  pass,  and 
enter  the  soul  by  pores  in  its  sensitive  organs.  Hence  such  images, 
being  merely  of  the  superficial  form,  are  necessarily  imperfect  and  un- 
true, and  so,  therefore,  must  be  the  knowledge  yielded  by  them.  De- 
mocritus rejected  the  one  element  of  the  Eleatics,  affirming  that  there 
must  be  many ;  but  he  did  not  receive  the  four  of  Empedocles,  nor  his 
principles  of  Love  and  Hate,  nor  the  homoeomerios  of  Anaxagoras.  He 
He  introduces  the  a^so  c^enie(i  that  the  primary  elements  had  any  sensible  qual- 
atomic  theory.  ^eg  wnatever.  He  conceived  of  all  things  as  being  com- 
posed of  invisible,  intangible,  and  indivisible  particles  or  atoms,  which, 
by  reason  of  variation  in  their  configuration,  combination,  or  position, 
give  rise  to  the  varieties  of  forms :  to  the  atom  he  imputed  self-exist- 
ence and  eternal  -duration.  His  doctrine,  therefore,  explains  how  it  is 
that  the  many  can  arise  from  the  one,  and  in  this  particular  he  recon- 
ciled the  apparent  contradictions  of  the  lonians  and  Eleatics.  The  the- 
ory of  chemistry,  as  it  now  exists,  essentially  includes  his  views.  The 
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general  formative  principle  of  Nature  be  regarded  as  be-  Destiny,  Fat«,  and 
ing  Destiny  or  Fate ;  but  there  are,  indications  that  by  this  rei$ljsUe8a  Uvr- 
lie  meant  nothing  more  than  irreversible  law. 

MI  thus  based  upon  severe  mathematical  considerations,  and 
taking  as  its  starting-point  a  vacuum  and  atoms — the  former  actionless 
ami  passionless;  which  considers  the  production  of  new  things  as  only 
new  ai!<jn -jut  ions,  and  the  decay  of  the  old  as  separations;  which  recog- 
nizes in  compound  bodies  specific  arrangements  of  atoms  to  one  another; 
which  can  rise  to  the  conception  that  even  a  single  atom  may  constitute 
a  world — such  a  system  may  commend  itself  to  our  attention  for  its  re- 
sults, but  surely  not  to  our  approval,  when  we  lind  it  carrying  us  to  the 
conclusions  that  even  mathematical  cognition  is  a  mere  semblance;  that 
soul  is  only  a  finely-constituted  form  fitted  into  the  grosser  bodily 
frame;  that  even  to  reason  itself  there  is  an  absolute  irn-  i«  led  to  athdm. 
Ability  of  all  certainty;  that  skepticism  is  to  be  indulged  in  to  that 
degree  that  we  may  doubt  whether,  when  a  cone  has  been  cut  asunder, 
its  two  surfaces  are  alike ;  that  the  final  result  of  human  inquiry  is  the 
absolute  demonstration  that  man  is  incapable  of  knowledge;  that,  even 
if  the  truth  is  in  his  possession,  he  can  never  be  certain  of  it;  that  the 
world  is  an  illusive  phantasm,  and  that  there  is  no  God. 

I  need  scarcely  refer  to  the  legendary  stories  related  of  Democritus, 

us  that  he  put  out  his  eyes  with  a  burning-glass  that  he  might  1^^,  Or 

no  longer  be  deluded  with  their  false  indications,  and  more  DeUM)critua- 

tranquilly  exercise  his  reason — a  fiction  bearing  upon  its  face  the  con- 

I  »tuous  accusation  of  his  antagonists,  but,  by  the  stolidity  of  subse- 

quent  ages,  received  as  an  actual  fact  instead  of  a  sarcasm.     As  to  his 

habit  of  so  constantly  deriding  the  knowledge  and  follies  of  men  that 

he  universally  acquired  the  epithet  of  the  laughing  philosopher,  we  may 

receive  the  opinion  of  the  great  physician  Hippocrates,  who,  being  re- 

>ted  by  the  people  of  Abdera  to  cure  him  of  his  madness,  after  long 

•oursing  with  him,  expressed  himself  penetrated  with  admiration,  and 

even  with  the  most  profound  veneration  for  him,  and  rebuked  those 

who  had  sent  him  with  the  remark  that  they  themselves  were  the  more 

distempered  of  the  two. 

Thus  far  European  Greece  had  done  but  little  in  the  cause  of  philos- 
ophy.    The  chief  schools  were  in  Asia  Minor,  or  among  the  Greek  col- 
onies of  Italy.     But  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  the 
mother  country  was  to  enter  upon  a  distinguished  career, 
though,  it  must  be  confessed,  from  a  most  unfavorable  beginning.    T 
no  means  the  only  occasion  on  which  the  intellectual  acti\ 

a  made  its.lf  ielt  in  the  destinies -of  Europe.     The 

:iaracter  in  a  community  has  ever  been  found  conducive  to 

;md  physical  adventure:  it  holds  in 'light  esteem  pre- 

scriptiv>  at  the  actual  value  they  at  the  time 
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possess.  If  the  Greek  colonies  thus  discharged  the  important  function 
of  introducing  and  disseminating  speculative  philosophy,  we  shall  find 
them  again,  five  hundred  years  later,  occupied  with  a  similar  task  on 
the  advent  of  that  period  in  which  philosophical  speculation  was  about- 
to  be  supplanted  by  religious  faith.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
numanly  speaking,  the  cause  of  the  rapid  propagation  of  Christianity, 
commercial  com-  in  its  first  ages,  lay  in  the  extraordinary  facilities  existing 

munities  favorable  J  J 

to  new  ideas.  among  the  commercial  communities  scattered  all  around 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  from  the  ports  of  the  Levant  to 
those  of  France  and  Spain.  An  incessant  intercourse  was  kept  up 
among  them  during  the  five  centuries  before  Christ ;  it  became,  under 
Eoman  influence,  more  and  more  active,  and  of  increasing  political  im- 
portance. Such  a  state  of  things  is  in  the  highest  degree  conducive  to 
the  propagation  of  thought,  and,  indeed,  to  its  origination,  through  the 
constant  excitement  it  furnishes  to  intellectual  activity.  Commercial 
communities,  in  this  respect,  present  a  striking  contrast  to  agricultural. 
By  their  aid  speculative  philosophy  was  rapidly  disseminated  every 
where,  as  was  subsequently  Christianity.  But  the  agriculturists  stead- 
fastly adhered  with  marvelous  stolidity  to  their  ancestral  traditions  and 
polytheistic  absurdities-,  until  the  very  designation — paganism — under 
which  their  system  passes  was  given  as  a  nickname  derived  from  them- 
selves. 

The  intellectual  condition  of  the  Greek  colonies  of  Italy  and  Sicily 
Philosophical     has  not  attracted  the  attention  of  critics  in  the  manner  it 

influence  of  the     n  _  .  ,  -.    . 

Greek  colonies,  deserves.  For,  though  its  political  result  may  appear  to 
those  whose  attention  is  fixed  by  mere  material  aggrandizement  to  have 
been  totally  eclipsed  by  the  subsequent  power  of  the  Eoman  republic, 
to  one  who  looks  at  things  in  a  more  general  way  it  may  be  a  probable 
inquiry  whether  the  philosophy  cultivated  in  those  towns  has  not,  in 
the  course  of  ages,  produced  as  solid  and  lasting  results  as  the  military 
achievements  of  the  Eternal  City.  The  relations  of  the  Italian  penin- 
sula to  the  career  of  European  civilization  are  to  be  classified  under 
three  epochs,  the  first  corresponding  to  the  philosophy  generated  in 
the  southern  Greek  towns :  thi's  would  have  attained  the  elevation  long 
before  reached  in  the  advanced  systems  of  India  had  it  not  been  prevent- 
ed by  the  rapid  development  of  Eoman  power ;  the  second  presents  the 
military  influence  of  republican  and  imperial  Eome ;  to  the  third  belongs 
the  agency  of  ecclesiastical  Eome ;  for  the  production  of  the  last  we  shall 
find  hereafter  that  the  two  preceding  conspire.  The  Italian  effect  upon 
the  whole  has  therefore  been  philosophical,  material,  and  mixed.  We 
are  greatly  in  want  of  a,  history  of  the  first,  for  which  doubtless  many 
facts  still  remain  to  a  painstaking  and  enlightened  inquirer. 

It  was  on  account  of  her  small  territory  and  her  numerous  population 
that  Greece  was  obliged  to  colonize.     To  these  motives  must  be  added 
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internal  dissensions,  and  particularly  the  consequences  of  unequal  mar- 
riages. So  numerous  did  these  colonies  and  their  offshoots  become,  that 
a  great  Greek  influence  pervaded  all  the  Mediterranean  origin  of  the  creek 
shuivs  and  many  of  the  most  important  islands,  attention  coUmial~: 
more  particularly  being  paid  to  the  latter,  from  their  supposed  strategi- 
cal value;  thus,  in  the  opinion  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  command 
of  the  Mediterranean  lay  in  the  possession  of  Cyprus.  The  Greek  col- 
onists were  filibusters;  they  seized  by  force  the  women  wherever  they 
settled,  but  their  children  were  taught  to  speak  the  paternal  language,  as 
has  been  the  case  in  more  recent  times  with  the  descendants  of  tin; 
Spaniards  in  America.  The  wealth  of  some  of  these  Greek  colonial 
towns  is  said  to  have  been  incredible.  Croton  was  more  than  twelve 
miles  in  circumference ;  and  Sybaris,  another  of  the  Italiot  cities,  was  so 
luxurious  and  dissipated  as  even  to  give  rise  to  a  proverb.  The  pros- 
perity of  these  places  was  due  to  two  causes:  they  were  not  only  the 
centres  of  great  agricultural  districts,  but  carried  on  an  active  com- 
nieree  in  all  directions,  the  dense  population  of  the  mother  country  offer- 
ing them  a  steady  and  profitable  market;  they  also  maintained  an  active 
traflic  with  all  the  Mediterranean  cities;  thus,  if  they  furnished  Athens 
with  corn,  they  also  furnished  Carthage  with  oil.  In  the  Greek  cities 
connected  with  this  colonial  system,  especially  in  Athens,  the  business 
of  ship-building  and  navigation  were  so  extensively  prosecuted  as  to 
irive  a  special  character  to  public  life.  In  other  parts  of  Greece,  as 
in  Sparta,  it  was  altogether  different.  In  that  state  the  laws  of  Lycur- 
had  abolished  private  property ;  all  things  were  held  in  common ;  it 
was  savage  life  reduced  to  a  system,  and  therefore  there  was  no  object  in 
commerce.  But  in  Athens,  so  far  from  being  dishonorable  was  com- 
meree  regarded,  that  some  of  the  most  illustrious  men,  whose  names 
hav  .led  to  us  as  philosophers,  were  occupied  with  mercantile 

pursuits.     Aristotle  kept  a  druggist's  shop  in  Athens,  and  Plato  sold  oil 
in  Egypt. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Athens,  had  she  succeeded  in  the  conquest 
of  Sicily,  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Carthage,  foreseeing  therein  the  do- 
minion of  the  Mediterranean,  as  was  actually  realized  subsequently  by 
.e.  The  destruction  of  that  city  constituted  the  point  of  ascendency 
in  the  history  of  the  Great  Republic.  Carthage  stood  upon  a  peninsula 
forty-live  miles  round,  with  a  neck  only  three  miles  across.  Her  terri- 
tory has  In  vii  estimated  as  having  a  sea-line  of  not  less  than  1400  miles, 
and  containing  300  towns;  she  had  also  possessions  in  Spain,  in  Sieily, 
and  other  Mediterranean  islands,  acquired,  not  by  conquest,  but  by  col- 
onization. In  the  silver  mines  of  Spain  she  employed  not  less  than 
forty  thousand  men.  In  these  respects  she  was  puided  by  the  max 
of  her  Phoenician  amvstry,  for  the  Tyrians  had  colonized  for  depots,  and 
had  forty  stations  of  that  kind  in  the  Mediterranean.  Indeed.  Carthage 
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herself  originated  in  that  way,  owing  her  development  to  the  position 
Carthaginian  m-  she  held  at  the  junction  of  the  east  and  west  basins.  The 
ESiSIncan!  Carthaginian  merchants  did  not  carry  for  hire,  but  dealt  in 
their  commodities.  This  implied  an  extensive  system  of  depots  and 
bonding.  They  had  anticipated  many  of  the  devices  of  modern  com- 
merce. They  effected  insurances,  made  loans  on  bottomry,  and  it  has 
been  supposed  that  their  leathern  money  may  have  been  of  the  nature 
of  our  bank  notes. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  spoken  of  the  attempts  of  the  Asi- 
Attemptsofthe  atics  on  Egypt  and  the  south  shore  of  the  Mediterranean ;  we 
inlnioRn\athe"  have  now  to  turn  to  their  operations  on  the  north  shore,  the 
Mediterranean,  consequences  of  which  are  of  the  utmost  interest  in  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy.  It  appears  that  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  after  their 
contest  with  the  Lydian  kings,  had  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  the  Persian 
power.  It  remained,  therefore,  only  for  that  power  to  pass  to  the  Eu- 
ropean continent.  A  pretext  is  easily  found  where  the  policy  is  so  clear. 
So  far  as  the  internal  condition  of  Greece  was  concerned,  nothing  could 
be  more  tempting  to  an  invader.  There  seemed  to  be  no  bond  of  union 
between  the  different  towns,  and,  indeed,  the  more  prominent  ones  might 
be  regarded  as  in  a  state  of  chronic  revolution.  In  Athens,  since  B.C. 
622,  the  laws  of  Draco  had  been  supplanted  by  those  of  Solon;  and 
again  and  again  the  government  had  been  seized  by  violence  or  gained 
through  intrigue  by  one  adventurer  after  another.  Under  these  cir- 
contest  between  cumstances  the  Persian  king  passed  an  army  into  Europe. 
Greeks.  The  military  events  of  both  this  and  the  succeeding  inva- 

sion under  Xerxes  have  been  more  than  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the 
brilliant  imagination  of  the  lively  Greeks.  It  was  needless,  however, 
to  devise  such  fictions  as  the  million  of  men  who  crossed  into  Europe, 
or  the  two  hundred  thousand  who  lay  dead  upon  the  field  after  the 
battle  of  PlataBa.  If  there  were  not  such  stubborn  facts  as  the  capture 
The*  fifty  years*  and  burning  of  Athens,  the  circumstance  that  these  wars  last- 
uaT'supremacy  ed  for  fiftJ  Jears  would  be  sufficient  to  inform  us  that  all 
of  Athens.  foQ  advantages  were  not  on  one  side.  Wars  do  not  last  sc 
long  without  bringing  upon  both  parties  disasters  as  well  as  conferring 
glories ;  and  had  these  been  as  exterminating  and  overwhelming  as 
classical  authors  have  supposed,  our  surprise  may  well  be  excited  that 
the  Persian  annals  have  preserved  so  little  memory  thereof.  Greece 
did  not  perceive  that,  if  posterity  must  take  her  accounts  as  true,  they 
must  give  the  palm  of  glory  to  Persia,  who  could,  with  unfaltering 
perseverance,  persist  in  attacks  illustrated  by  such  unparalleled  catas- 
trophes. She  did  not  perceive  that  the  annals  of  a  nation  may  be  more 
splendid  from  their  exhibiting  a  courage  which  could  bear  up  for  half 
a  century  against  continual  disasters,  and  extract  victory  at  last  from 
defeat. 
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In  pursuance  of  their  policy,  the  Persians  extended  their  dominion  to 
Gyrene  and  Barca  on  the  south,  as  well  as  to  Thrace  and  Macedonia  on 
the  north.  The  Persian  wars  gave  rise  to  that  wonderful  development 
in  Greek  art  which  has  so  worthily  excite- 1  the  admiration  of  subse- 
quent ages.  The  assertion  is  quite  true  that  after  those  wars  the  Gn 
omlil  iorm  in  sculpture  living  men.  On  the  part  of  the  Persians,  these 
military  undertakings  were  not  of  the  base  kind  so  common  in  antiq- 
uity ;  they  were  the  carrying  out  of  a  policy  conceived  with  great  abil- 
ity, their  object  being  to  obtain  countries  for  tribute  and  not  for  devas- 
tation. The  great  critic  Niebuhr,  by  whose  opinions  I  am  guided  in  the 
views  I  express  of  these  events,  admits  that  the  Greek  accounts,  when 
mined,  present  little  that  was  possible.  The  Persian  empire  does 
not  seem  t<>  have  suffered  at  all;  and  Plato,  whose  opinion  must  be  con- 
:vd  as  of  very  great  authority,  says  that,  on  the  whole,  the  Persian 
wars  relleet  extremely  little  honor  on  the  Greeks.  It  was  asserted  that 
only  thirty-one  towns,  and  most  of  them  small  ones,  were  faithful  to 
Greece.  Treason  to  her  seems  for  years  in  succession  to  have  infected 
all  her  ablest  men.  It  was  not  Pausanias  alone  who  wanted  to  be  king 
under  the  supremacy  of  Persia.  Such  a  satrap  would  have  borne  about 
the  same  relation  to  the  great  king  as  the  modern  pacha  does  to  the 
grand  seignior.  However,  we  must  do  justice  to  those  able  men.  A 
king  was  what  Greece  in  reality  required;  had  she  secured  one  at  this 
time  strong  enough  to  hold  her  conflicting  interests  in  check,  she 
would  have  become  the  mistress  of  the  world.  Her  leading  men  saw 
this. 

The  elevating  effect  of  the  Persian  wars  was  chiefly  felt  in  Athens. 
It  was  there  that  the  grand  development  of  pure  art,  litera-  The  consequence 

.6.  U  her  v»st  intel- 

ture,  and  science  took  place.  As  to  Sparta,  she  remained  lecmai  progww. 
barbarous  as  she  had  ever  been;  the  Spartans  continuing  robbers  and 
impostors,  in  their  national  life  exhibiting  not  a  single  feature  that  can 
be  commended.  Mechanical  art  reached  its  perfection  at  Corinth ;  real 
art  at  Athens,  finding  a  multitude  not  only  of  true,  but  also  of  new  ex- 
pressions. Before  Pericles  the  only  style  of  architecture  was  the  Doric; 
his  became  at  once  the  age  of  perfect  beauty.  It  also  became  the  age 
of  freedom  in  thinking  and  departure  from  the  national  faith.  nrrn«giwi 
In  this  respect  the  history  of  Pericles  and  of  Aspasia  is  very  ln 
significant.  Ilis,  also,  was  the  great  age  of  oratory,  but  of  oratory  lead- 
ing to  delusion,  the  democratical  forms  of  Athens  being  altogether  de- 
ce]>'  ver  remaining  in  the  hands  of  a  few  leading  men,  who 

did  every  thing.  The  true  popular  sentiment,  as  was  almost  always  the 
case  under  those  ancient  republican  institutions,  could  find  for  itself  no 
means  ssion.  T ".  :  men  were  only  too  prone  to  regard 

ir  fellow-citizens  as  a  rabble,  mere  things  t«  -  «l  off  against  one 

another,  and  to  consider  that  the  objects  of  life  arc  dominion  and  lust, 

G 
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that  love,  self-sacrifice,  and  devotion  are  fictions ;  that  oaths  are  only 
good  for  deception. 

Though  the  standard  of  statesmanship,  at  the  period  of  the  Persian 
wars,  was  very  low,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  among  the  Greek  lead- 
ers were  those  who  clearly  understood  the  causes  of  the  Asiatic  attack, 
and  hence,  with  an  instinct  of  self-preservation,  defensive  alliances  were 
continually  maintained  with  Egypt.  When  their  valor  and  endurance 
The  treaty  with  na(i  given  to  the  Greeks  a  glorious  issue  to  the  war,  the  arti- 
cles contained  in  the  final  treaty  manifest  clearly  the  mo- 
tives and  understandings  of  both  parties.  No  Persian  vessel  was  to 
appear  between  the  Cyanean  Kocks  and  Chelidonian  Islands ;  no  Per- 
sian army  to  approach  within  three  days'  journey  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  B.C.  449. 

To  Athens  herself  the  war  had  given  political  supremacy.  We  need 
only  look  at  her  condition  fifty  years  after  the  battle  of  Plata3a.  She 
was  the  mistress  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles  of  coast  along  Asia' 
Minor;  she  held  as  dependencies  more  than  forty  islands ;  she  controlled 
the  straits  between  Europe  and  Asia ;  her  fleets  ranged  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Black  Seas  uncontrolled ;  she  had  monopolized  the  trade 
of  all  the  adjoining  countries;  her  magazines  were  full  of  the  most  valu- 
able objects  of  commerce.  From  the  ashes  of  the  Persian  fire  she  had 
risen  up  so  supremely  beautiful  that  her  temples,  her  statues,  her  works 
she  becomes  the  of  art,  in  their  exquisite  perfection,  have  since  had  no  paral- 
Spwiosopiiyf  lei  in  the  world.  Her  intellectual  supremacy  equaled  her 
political.  To  her,  as  to  a  focal  point,  the  rays  of  light  from  every  di- 
rection converged.  The  philosophers  of  Italy  and  Asia  Minor  directed 
their  steps  to  her  as  to  the  acknowledged  centre  of  mental  activity.  As 
to  Egypt,  an  utter  ruin  had  befallen  her  since  she  was  desolated  by  the 
Persian  arms.  Yet  we  must  not  therefore  infer  that  though,  as  con- 
querors, the  Persians  had  trodden  out  the  most  aged  civilization  on  the 
globe,  as  sovereigns  they  were  haters  of  knowledge,  or  merciless  as 
kings.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  were  satis- 
fied with  their  rule,  or,  at  all  events,  preferred  rather  to  remain  their 
subjects  than  to  contract  any  permanent  political  connections  with  the 
conquering  Greeks  of  Europe. 

In'  this  condition  of  political  glory,  Athens  became  not  only  the  birth- 
place of  new  and  beautiful  productions  of  art,  founded  on  a  more  just 
appreciation  of  the  true  than  had  yet  been  attained  to  in  any  previous 
age  of  the  world,  and  which,  it  may  be  added,  have  never  been  sur- 
passed, if,  indeed,  they  have  been  equaled  since,  but  she  also  became 
the  receptacle  for  every  philosophical  opinion,  new  and  old.  Ionian, 
Italian,  Egyptian,  Persian,  all  were  brought  to  her,  and  contrasted  and 
compared  together.  Indeed,  the  philosophical  celebrity  of  Greece  is  al- 
together due  to  Athens.  The  rest  of  the  country  participated  but  little 
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in  the  cultivation  of  learning.     It  is  a  popular  error  that  Greece,  in  the 
aggregate,  was  a  learned  country. 

\W  have  already  seen  how  the  researches  of  individual  inquirers, 
passing 'from  point  to  point,  had  conducted  them,  in  many  instances,  to 
a  suspicion  of  the  futility  of  human  knowledge- ;  and  looking  at  the  re- 
sults reached  by  the  successive  philosophical  schools,  we  can  not  fail  to 
remark  that  there  was  a  general  tendency  to  skepticism,  su*  of  philosophy 
\\V  have  seen  how,  from  the  material  and  tangible  begin-  ** tw-  roonMIlL 
nings  of  the  lonians,  the  Eleatics  land  us  not  only  in  a  blank  atheism, 
but  in  a  disbelief  of  the  existence  of  the  world,  ^.nd  thougli  it  may  be 
said  that  these  were  only  the  isolated  results  of  special  schools,  it  is  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  they  were  of  schools  the  most  advanced.  The  time 
had  no\v  arrived  when  the  name  of  a  master  was  no  more  to  usurp  the 
place  of  reason,  as  had  been  hitherto  the  case;  when  these  last  results 
of  the  dill'eiviit  methods  of  philosophizing  were  to  be  brought  together, 
iiieism  of  a  higher  order  established,  and  conclusions  of  a  higher  or- 
der deduced. 

Thus  it  will  ever  be  with  all  human  investigation.     The  primitive 
philosophical  elements  from  which  we  start  are  examined,  commencement 

,  i      -i  •          i  •  of  the  higher 

first  by  one  and  then  by  another,  each  drawing  his  own  spe-  anaiysfe. 
eial  conclusions  and  deductions,  and  each  firmly  believing  in  the  truth 
of  his  inferences.     Each  analyst  has  seen  the  whole  subject  from  a  par- 
ticular point  of  view,  without  concerning  himself  with  the  discordances, 
•radietions,  and  incompatibilities  obvious  enough  when  his  conclu- 
is  come  to  be  compared  with  those  of  other  analysts  as  skillful  as 
himself.     In  process  of  time,  it  needs  must  be  that  a  new  school  of  ex- 
aminers will  arise,  who,  taking  the  results  at  which  their  predecessors 
hav  I  from  an  examination  of  the  primary  elements,  will  institute 

•eondury  comparison;  a 'comparison  of  results  with  results;  a  com- 
-on  of  a  higher  order,  and  more  likely  to  lead  to  absolute  truth. 

;ips  I  can  not  better  convey  what  I  here  mean  by  this  secondary 
and  higher  analysis  of  philosophical  questions  than  by  introducing 
an    illustration,  what  took   place   subsequently   in   Rome  niwtwHon  from 
through  her  policy  of  universal  religious  toleration.     The  n^feto^0 
priests  and  followers  of  every  god  and  of  every  faith  were  permitted  to 
pursue,  without  molestation  their  special  forms  of  worship.     Of  the- 
may  be  supposed  that  nearly  all  were  perfectly  sincere  in  their  adhesion 
to  their  special  divinity,  and,  if  the  occasion  had  arisen,  could  have  fur- 
nished unanswerable  arguments  in  behalf  of  his  supremacy  and  of  the 
Jruth  of  his  doctrines.     Yet  it  is  very  clear  that,  by  thus  bringing  these 
primary  systems  into  contact^  a  comparison  of  a  secondary  and 
of  a  higher  order,  and  therefore  far  more  likely  to  approach  to  absolute 
truth,  must  needs  be  established  between  them.     It  is  very  well  known 
that  the  popular  result  of  this  secondary  examination  was  the  philo- 
SOphieal  rejection  of  polytheism. 
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So,  in  Athens,  the  result  of  the  secondary  examination  of  philosophical 
systems  and  deductions  was  skepticism  as  regards  them  all,  and  the  rise 
The  sophists,  of  a  new  order  of  men  —  the  Sophists  —  who  not  only  rejected 
the  validity  of  all  former  philosophical  methods,  but  carried  their  infi- 
delity to  a  degree  plainly  not  warranted  by  the  facts  of  the  case,  in  this, 
that  they  not  only  denied  that  human  reason  had  thus  far  succeeded  in 
ascertaining  any  thing,  but  even  affirmed  that  it  is  incapable,  from  its 
very  nature,  as  dependent  on  human  organization,  or  the  condition  un- 
der which  it  acts,  of  determining  the  truth  at  all  ;  nay,  that  even  if  the 
truth  is  actually  in  its  possession,  since  it  has  no  criterion  by  which  to 
recognize  it,  it  can  not  so  much  as  be  certain  that  it  is  in  such  possession 
of  it.  From  these  principles  it  follows  that,  since  we  have  no  standard 
of  the  true,  neither«can  we  have  any  standard  of  the  good,  and  that  our 
ideas  of  what  is  good  and  what  is  evil  are  altogether  produced  by  edu- 
cation or  by  convention.  Or,  to  use  the  phrase  adopted  by  the  Sophists, 
"it  is  might  that  makes  right."  Eight  and  wrong  are  hence  seen  to  be 
mere  fictions  created  by  society,  having  no  eternal  or  absolute  existence 
in  nature.  The  will  of  a  monarch,  or  of  a  majority  in  a  community, 
declares  what  the  law  shall  be  ;  the  law  defines  what  is  right  and  what 
is  wrong  ;  and  these,  therefore,  instead  of  having  an  actual  existence,  are 
mere  illusions,  owing  their  birth  to  the  exercise  of  force.  It  is  might 
that  has  determined  and  defined  what  is  right.  And  hence  it  follows 
They  reject  piuios-  that  it  is  needless  for  a  man  to  trouble  himself  with  the 
ev  monitions  of  conscience,  or  to  be  troubled  thereby,  for  con- 


., 


science,  instead  of  being  any  thing  real,  is  an  imaginary  fiction,  or,  at  the 
best,  owes  its  origin  to  education,  and  is  the  creation  of  our  social  state. 
Hence  the  wise  will  give  himself  no  concern  as.  to  a  meritorious  act  or 
a  crime,  seeing  that  the  one  is  intrinsically  neither,  better  nor  worse 
than  the  other  ;  but  he  will  give  himself  sedulous  concern  as  respects  his 
outer  or  external  relations—  his  position  in  society;  conforming  his  acts 
to  that  standard  which  they  in  their  wisdom  or  folly,  but  in  the  exercise 
of  their  might,  have  declared  shall  be  regarded  as  right.  Or,  if  his  oc- 
casions are  such  as  to  make  it  for  his  interest  to  depart  from  the  social 
rule,  let  him  do  it  in  secrecy;  or,  what  is  far  better,  let  him  cultivate 
rhetoric,  that  noble  art  by  which  the  wrong  may  be  made  to  appear 
the  right  ;  by  which  he  who  has  committed  a  crime  may  so  mystify  so- 
ciety as  to  delude  it  into  the  belief  that  he  is  worthy  of  praise  ;  and  by 
which  he  may  prove  that  his  enemy,  who  has  really,  performed  some 
meritorious  deed,  has  been  guilty  of  a  crime.  Animated  by  such  con- 
siderations, the  Sophists  passed  from  place  to  place,  offering  to  sell,  for  a 
sum  of  money,  a  knowledge  of  the  rhetorical  art,  and  disposed  of  their 
services  in  the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  wealthy  and  noble  families. 

What  shall  we  say  of  such  a  system  and  of  such  a  state  of  things? 
Simply  this:  that  it  indicated  a  complete  mental  and  social  demoraliza- 
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tion — mental  demoralization,  for  the  principles  of  knowledge  were  sap- 
ped, :ui«i  n Kin  persuaded  that  his  reason  was  no  guide';  social  demoral- 
ization, for  he  was  taught  that  right  and  wrong,  virtue  and  vice,  con- 

nce,  and  law,  and  God,  are  imaginary  fictions;  that  there  is  no  harm 
in  the  commission  of  sin,  though  there  may  be  harm,  as  assuredly  there 
is  fully,  in  being  detected  therein  ;  that  it  is  excellent  for  a  man  to 
his  country  to  the  Persian  king,  provided  that  the  sum  of  money  he  re- 
ceives is  large  enough,  and  that  the  transaction  is  so  darkly  conducted 
that  the  public,  and  particularly  his  enemies,  can  never  find  it  out.  Let 
him  never  forget  that  patriotism  is  the  first  delusion  of  a  simpleton,  and 
tlit:  last  refuge  of  a  knave. 

Such  were  the  results  of  the  first  attempt  to  correct  the  partial  philos- 
ophies, by  submitting  them  to  the  measure  of  a  more  universal  one ;  such 
the  manner  in  which,  instead  of  only  losing  their  exclusiveness  and  im- 
p-  ili  <  tions  by  their  contact  with  one  another,  they  were  wrested  from 
their  proper  object,  and  made  subservient  to  the  purpose  of  deception. 
\<>r  \vas  it  alone  science  that  was  affected;  already  might  be  discerned 
tin-  foreshadowings  of  that  conviction  which  many  centuries  later  occa- 
sioned the  final  destruction  of  polytheism  in  Rome.  Already,  in  Athens, 
the  voice  of  philosophers  was  heard,  that  among  so  many  gods  and  so 
many  different  worships  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  to  They  reject  the  n». 
ascertain  what  was  true.  Already,  many  even  of  the  edu-  tional  ***&*- 
catcd  were  overwhelmed  with  the  ominous  suggestion  that,  if  ever  it 
had  been  the  will  of  heaven  to  reveal  any  form  of  faith  to  the  world, 
such  a  revelation,  considering  its  origin,  must  necessarily  have  come 
with  such  power  as  to  override  all  opposition ;  that  if  there  existed  only 
as  many  as  two  forms  of  faith  synchronous  and  successful  in  the  world, 
that  faet  would  of  itself  demonstrate  that  neither  of  them  is  true, 
and  that  there  never  had  been  any  revelation  from  ah  all-wise  and  om- 
nipotent God.  Nor  was  it  merely  among  the  speculative  men  that 
•  infidelities  were  cherished;  the  leading  politicians  and  statesmen 
had  become  deeply  infected  with  them.  It  was  not  Anaxagoras  alone 
wl*o  was  convicted  of  atheism;  the  same  charge  was  made  against  1 

,  the  head  of  the  republic — he  who  had  done  so  much 
for  the  glory  of  Athens — the  man  who,  in  practical  life,  «*t 

ond  all  question,  the  first  of  his  age.     With  difficulty  he  sue- 

!•••!,  by  the  use  of  what  influence  remained  to  him,  in  saving  the  life 
of  the  guilty  philosopher  his  friend,  but  in  the  public  estimation  he  was 
universally  viewed  as  a  participator  in  his  crime.  If  the  foundations  of 
philosophy  and  those  of  religion  were  thus  sapped,  the  foundations  of 
law  experienced  no  better  fate.  The  Sophists,  who  were  wandering  all 
law  that  eaeh  nation  had  its  own  ideas  of  i:  i  de- 

t,  an  1  th.-ivfore  its  own  system  of  law;  tlia  it  towns 

>ntrary  o  >n.-.'ptions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  therefore  op- 
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posing  codes.  It  is  evident  that  in  such  examinations  they  applied  the 
same  principles  which  had  guided  them  in  their  analysis  of  philosophy 
and  religion,  and  that  the  result  could  be  no  otherwise  than  it  was,  to 
bring  them  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  nothing  absolute  in  justice  or 
in  law.  To  what  an  appalling  condition  has  society  arrived,  when  it 
reaches  the  positive  conclusion  that  there  is  no  truth,  no  religion,  no  jus- 
tice, no  virtue  in  the  world;  that  the  only  object  of  human  exertion  is 
unrestrained  physical  enjoyment ;  the  only  standard  of  a  man's  position, 
wealth ;  that,  since  there  is  no  possibility  of  truth,  whose  eternal  prin- 
ciples might  serve  for  an  uncontrovertible  and  common  guide,  we  should 
resort  to  deception  and  the  arts  of  persuasion,  that  we  may  dupe  others 
to  our  purposes;  that  there  is  no  sin  in  undermining  the  social  contract; 
no  crime  in  blasphemy,  or  rather  there  is  no  blasphemy  at  all,  since 
there  are  no  gods;  that  "man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,"  as  Protago- 
ras teaches,  and  that  "  he  is  the  criterion  of  existence ;"  that  "  thought 
is  only  the  relation  of  the  thinking  subject  to  the  object  thought  of,  and 
that  the  thinking  subject,  the  soul,  is  nothing  more  than  the  sum  of  the 
different  moments  of  thinking."  It  is  no  wonder  that  that  Sophist  who 
was  the  author  of  such  doctrines  should  be  condemned  to  death  to  sat- 
They  end  in  isfy  the  clamors  of  a  populace  who  had  not  advanced  sum- 
ism"  a  "  ciently  into  the  depths  of  this  secondary,-  this  higher  phi- 
losphy,  and  that  it  was  only  by  flight  that  he  could  save  himself  from 
the  punishment  awaiting  the  opening  sentiment  of  his  book :  "  Of  the 
gods  I  can  not  tell  whether  they  are  or  not,  for  much  hinders  us  from 
knowing  this — both  the  obscurity  of  the  subject  and  the  shortness  of 
life."  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  social  demoralization  spread  apace,  when 
men  like  Gorgias,  the  disciple  of  Empedocles,  were  to  be  found,  who 
laughed  at  virtue,  made  an  open  derision  of  morality,  and  proved,  by 
metaphysical  demonstration,  that  nothing  at  all  exists. 

From  these  statements  respecting  the  crisis  to  which  ancient  philoso- 
phy had  arrived,  we  might  be  disposed  to  believe  that  the  result  was 
unmitigated  evil,  for  it  scarcely  deserves  mention  that  the  quibbles  a^nd 
disputes  of  the  Sophists  occasioned  an  extraordinary  improvement  of 
the  Greek  language,  introducing  a  precision  into  its  terms,  and  a  won- 
derful dialectical  skill  in  its  use.  For  us  there  may  be  extracted  from 
these  melancholy  conclusions  at  least  one  instructive  lesson — that  it  is 
not  during  the  process  of  decomposition  of  philosophies,  and  especially 
Political  dangers  of  religions,  that  social  changes  occur,  for  such  breakings- 

of  the  higher  '  .     ^    ,     ,  ,  . 

analysis.  up  commonly  go  on  m  an  isolated,  and  therefore  innocuous 

way;  but  if  by  chanee  the  fragments  and  decomposed  portions  are 
brought  together,  and  attempts  are  made  by  fusion  to  incorporate  them 
anew,  or  to  extract  from  them,  by  a  secondary  analysis,  what  truth  they 
contain,  a  crisis  is  at  once  brought  on,  and— such  is  the  course  of  events 
— in  the  catastrophe  that  ensues  they  are  commonly  all  absolutely  de- 
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stroyed.  It  was  doubtless  their  foresight  of  such  consequences  that  in- 
spired the  Italian  statesmen  of  the  Middle  Ages  with  a  resolute  pur- 
pose of  crushing  in  the  bud  every  encroachment  on  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, and  every  attempt  at  individual  interpretation  of  religious  doc- 
trines. For  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  men  of  clear  in-  nitrations  from 
tellect  should  be  insensible  to  the  obvious  u  reasonable-  the  Middle  A6C8- 
ness  of  many  of  the  dogmas  that  had  been  consecrated  by  authority. 
But  if  once  permission  were  accorded  to  human  criticism  and  human  in- 
terpretation, what  other  issue  could  there  be  than  that  doctrine  upon 
doctrine,  and  sect  upon  sect  should  arise;  that  theological  principles 
should  undergo  a  total  decomposition,  until  scarcely  twu  UK -n  could  be 
found  whose  views  coincided;  nay,  even  more  than  that,  that  the  same 
man  should  change  his  opinion  with  the  changing  incidents  of  the  dif- 
li  i  out  periods  of  his  life.  No  matter  what  might  be  the  plausible  guise 
of  tlu-  l>e<rinninir,  and  the  ostensibly  cogent  arguments  for  its  necessity, 
once  let  the  decomposition  commence,  and  no  human  power  could  ar- 
it  until  it  had  become  thorough  and  complete.  Considering  the 
prestige,  the  authority,  and  the  mass  of  fact  to  be  dealt  with,  it  might 
take  many  centuries  for  this  process  to  be  finished,  but  that  that  result 
would  at  length  be  accomplished  no  enlightened  man  could  doubt.  The 
experience  of  the  ancient  European  world  had  shown  that  in  the  act  of 
such  decompositions  there  is  but  little  danger,  since,  for  the  time  being, 
rueh  sect,  and,  indeed,  each  individual,  has  a  guiding  rule  of  life.  But  as 
soon  as  the  period  of  secondary  analysis  is  reached  a  crisis  must  inev- 
itably ensue,  in  all  probability  involving  not  only  religion,  but  also  the 
social  contract.  And  though,  by  the  exercise  of  force  on  the  part  of  the 
interests  that  are  disturbed,  aided  by  that  popular  sentiment  which  is 
abhorrent  of  anarchy,  the  crisis  might,  for  a  time,  be  put  Danger  of  intellect 

t         •     i  •  i  T-,  itt    outgrowing  fonuu- 

off,  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  that  Europe  should  ia*  of  faith, 
be  left  in  that  deplorable  state  which  must  be  the  result  when  the  intel- 
lect of  a  people  has  outgrown  its  formulas  of  faith.  A  fearful  condition 
to  contemplate,  for  such  a,  dislocation  must  also  affect  political  relations, 
and  necessarily  implies  revolt  against  existing  law.  Nations  plunged  in 
the  abyss  of  irreligion  must  necessarily  be  nations  in  anarchy.  For  a 
time  their  tendency  to  explosion  may  be  kept  down  by  the  firm  appli- 

>n  of  the  hand  of  power;  but  this  is  simply  an  antagonism,  it  is  no 
cure.     The  social  putrefaction  proceeds,  working  its  way  downward  into 

-t\s  that  are  lower  and  lower,  until  at  length  it  involves  the  institu- 
tions that  are  relied  on  for  its  arrest.  Armies,  the  machinery  of  com- 
pression, once  infivti'd,  the  end  is  at  hand,  but  no  human  foresight  can 
pivdiet  what  the  event  shall  be,  especially  if  the  contem-  Atmim* MMMU? 
•is  ruling  powers  have  either  ignorantly  or  willfully  Jj JBtEnS UM» 
neglected  ><  i,  t\  for  the  inevitable  trial  it  is  «*»•*«••• 

about  to  mi  It  is  the  most  solemn  of  all  the  duties  of  gov< 
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merits,  when  once  they  have  become  aware  of  such  a  momentous  condi- 
tion, to  prepare  the  nations  for  its  fearful  consequences.  For  this  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  lawful  for  them  to  dissemble  in  a  temporary  manner, 
as  it  is  sometimes  proper  for  a  physician  to  dissemble  with  his  patient ; 
it  may  be  lawful  for  them  'even  to  resort  to  the  use  of  force,  but  nev 
should  such  measures  (£  doubtful  correctness  be  adopted  without  others 
directed  to  a  preparation  of  the  mass  of  society  for  the  trials  through 
which  it  is  about  to  pass.  Such,  doubtless,  were  the  profound  views  of 
the  great  Italian  statesmen  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  such,  doubtless,  were 
the  arguments  by  which  they  justified  to  themselves  resistance  against 
the  beginning  of  the  evil — a  course  for  which  Europe  has  too  often  and 
unfairly  condemned  them. 

It  remains  for  us  now  to  review  the  details  presented  in  the  foregoing 
summary  of  the  pages  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  successive  phases 

preceding  theo-    r    °          ,  ,r  ,         ,  .    ,       .         °        ,      .    .      ,  j        r 

ries.  of  development  through  which  the  Greek  mind  passed.  It 

is  not  with  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  these  details  that  we  have  to  do,  but 
with  their  order  of  occurrence.  They  are  points  enabling  us  to  describe 
graphically  the  curve  of  Grecian  intellectual  advance. 

The  starting-point  of  Greek  philosophy  is  physical  and  geocentral. 
The  earth  is  the  grand  object  of  the  universe,  and,  as  the  necessary  re- 
sult, erroneous  ideas  are  entertained  as  to  the  relations  and  dimensions 
of  the  sea  and  air.  This  philosophy  was  hardly  a  century  old  before  it 
commenced  to  cosmogonize,  using  the  principles  it  considered  itself  sure 
of.  Long  before  it  was  able  to  get  rid  of  local  ideas,  such  as  upward 
and  downward  in  space,  it  undertook  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
world. 

But,  as  advances  were<  made,  it  was  recognized  that  creation,  in  its 
various  parts,  displays  intention  and  design,  the  adaptation  of  means  to 
secure  proposed  ends.  This  suggested  a  reasoning  and  voluntary 
agency,  like  that  of  man,  in  the  government  of  the  world ;  and  from  a 
continual  reference  to  human  habits  and  acts,  Greek  philosophy  passed 
through  its  stage  of  anthropoid  conceptions. 

A  little  farther  progress  awakened  suspicions  that  the  mind  of  man 
can  obtain  no  certain  knowledge ;  and  the  opinion  at  last  prevailed  that 
we  have  no  reliable  criterion  of  truth.  In  the  skepticism  thus  setting 
in,  the  approach  to  Oriental  ideas  is  each  successive  instant  more  and 
more  distinct. 

This  period  of  doubt  was  .the  immediate  forerunner  of  more  correct 
cosmical  opinions.  The  heliocentric  mechanism  of  the  planetary  sys- 
tem was  introduced,  the  earth  deposed  to  a  subordinate  position.  The 
doctrines,  both  physical  and  intellectual,  founded  on  geocentric  ideas, 
were  necessarily  endangered,  and,  since  these  had  connected  themselves 
with  the  prevailing  religious  views,  and  were  represented  By  important 
material  interests,  the  public  commenced  to  practice  persecution  and  the 
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philosophers  hypocrisy.  Pantheistic  notions  of  the  nature  of  the  world 
became  more  distinct,  and,  as  their  necessary  consequence,  Approach  to  oru 
the  doctrines  of  Emanation,  Transmigration,  and  Absorption  eotftl  Idea8< 
\vi.-re  entertained.  From  this  it  is  but  a  step  to  the  suspicion  that  mat- 
ter, and  motion,  and  time  are  phantasms  of  the  imagination — opinions 
embodied  in  the  atomic  theory,  which  asserts  that  atoms  and  space 
alone  exist;  and  which  became  more  refined  when  it  recognized  that 
atoms  arc  only  mathematical  points ;  and  still  more  so  when  it  consid- 
ered them  as  mere  centres  of  force.  The  brink  of  Buddhism  was  here 
approached. 

As  must  necessarily  ever  be  the  case  where  men  arc  coexisting  in 
different  psychical  stages  of  advance,  some  having  made  a  loss,  some  a 
greater  intellectual  progress,  all  these,  which  we  have  described  succes- 
sively, were  at  last  contemporaneously  entertained.  At  this  point  com- 
menced the  action  of  the  Sophists,  who,  by  setting  the  doctrines  of  one 
school  in  opposition  to  those  of  another,  and  representing  them  all  as  of 
(Mpial  value,  occasioned  the  destruction  of  them  all,  and  the  philosophy 
founded  on  physical  speculation  came  to  an  end. 

Of  this  phase  of  Greek  intellectual  life,  if  we  may  compare  the  begin- 
ning with  the  close,  we  can  not  fail  to  observe  how  great  is  uniformity  in  the 
the  improvement.  The  thoughts  dealt  with  at  the  later  lectuai  Progr««. " 
period  are  intrinsically  of  a  higher  order  than  those  at  the  outset.  From 
the  puerilities  and  errors  with  which  we  have  thus  been  occupied,  we 
learn  that  there  is  a  definite  mode  of  progress  for  the  mind  of  man ; 
from  the  history  of  later  times  we  shall  find  that  it  is  ever  in  the  same 
direction. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

THE  GREEK  AGE  OF  FAITH. 

RISE    AND   DECLINE   OF   ETHICAL   PHILOSOPHY. 

SOCRATES  rejects  Physical  and  Mathematical  Speculations,  and  asserts  the  Importance  of  Virtue 
and  Morality,  thereby  inaugurating  an  Aye  of  Faith. — His  Life  and  Death.  —  The  Schools 
originating  from  his  Movement  teach  the  Pursuit  of  Pleasure  and  Gratification  of  Self . 

PL\IO  founds  the  Academy. — His  three  primal  Principles. —  The  Existence  of  a  personal  God. 
— Nature  of  the  World  and  the  Soul. — The  ideal  Theory,  Generals  or  Types. — Reminiscence. 
—  Transmigration.  —  Plato* s  political  Institutions.  —  His  Republic.  — His  Proofs  of  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul. —  Criticism  on  his  Doctrines. 

RISE  OF  THE  SKEPTICS,  icho  conduct  the  higher  Analysis  of  Ethical  Philosophy. — Pyrrho 
monstrates  the  Uncertainty  of  Knowledge.  —  Inevitable  Passage  into  tranquil  Indifference, 
Quietude,  and  Irreligion,  as  recommended  by  Epicurus.  —  Decomposition  of  the  Socratic  and 
Platonic  Systems  in  the  later  Academies. —  TJieir  Errors  and  Duplicities. — End  of  the  Greek 
Age  of  Faith. 

THE  Sophists  had  brought  on  an  intellectual  anarchy.  It  is  not  in 
Greek  philosophy  the  nature  of  humanity  to  be  contented  with  such  a  state. 

on  the  basis  of      mi  ,..  .  „  i         •  i        /-><         -i          •      i 

ethics.  Thwarted  in  its  expectations  from  physics,  the  Greek  mind 

turned  its  attention  to  morals.     In  the  progress  of  life,  it  is  but  a  step 
from  the  age  of  Inquiry  to  the  age  of  Faith. 

Socrates,  who  led  the  way  in  this  movement,  was  born  B.C.  469.  He 
has  exercised  an  influence  in  some  respects  felt  to. our  times.  Having 
experienced  the  unprofitable  results  arising  from  physical  speculation, 
he  set  in  contrast  therewith  the  solid  advantages  to  be  enjoyed  from  the 
cultivation  of  virtue  and  morality.  His  life  was  one  perpetual  combat 
Socrates  this  mode  w^n  tne  Sophists'.  His  manner  of  instruction  was  by  eon- 
of  teaching.  versation,  in  which,  according  to  the  uniform  testimony 
of  all  who  heard  him,  he  singularly  excelled.  He  resorted  to  definitions, 
and  therefrom  drew  deductions,  conveying  his  argument  under  the  form 
of  a  dialogue.  Unlike  his  predecessors,  who  sought  for  truth  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  outward  things,  he  turned  his  attention  inward,  asserting 
the  supremacy  of  virtue  and  its  identity  with. knowledge,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  an  adherence  to  the  strict  principles  of  justice.  Considering  the 
depraved  condition  to  which  the  Sophists  had  reduced  society,  he  insist- 
ed on  a  change  in  the  manner  of  education  of  youth,  so  as  to  bring  it  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  that  happiness  is  only  to  be  found  in  the 
pursuit  of  virtue  and  goodness.  Thus,  therefore,  he  completely  substi- 
tuted the  moral  for  the  physical,  and  in  this  essentially  consists  the  phil- 
osophical revolution  he  effected.  He  had  no  school,  properly  speaking, 
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nor  did  he  elaborate  any  special  ethical  system;  for  to  those  who  in- 
quired how  they  should  know  good  from  evil  and  right  from  wrong,  he 
recommended  the  decisions  of  the  laws  of  their  country.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  ever  entered  on  any  inquiry  respecting  the  na-  ^  6ocirinn 
ture  of  God,  simply  viewing  his  existence  as  a  fact  of  which  Of8ocrate^ 
there  was  abundant  and  incontrovertible  proof.  Though  rejecting  the 
crude  religious  ideas  of  his  nation,  and  totally  opposed  to  anthropomor- 
phism, he  carefully  avoided  the  giving  of  public  offense  by  improper 
allusions  to  the  prevailing  superstition ;,  nay,  even  as  a  good  citizen,  he 
set  an  example  of  conforming  to  its  requirements.  In  his  judgment,  the 
limit  of  the  Sophists  consisted  in  this,  that  they  had  subverted  useless 

illation,  but  had  substituted  no  scientific  convictions  for  it.  Nf 
theless,  if  man  did  not  know,  he  might  believe,  and  demonstration  might 
;>rolital>ly  supplanted  by  faith.  lie  therefore  insisted  on  the  great 
doctrines  nf  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  government  of  the 
world  by  Providence ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  plain  in- 
dications, in  some  of  his  sentiments,  that  the  Supreme  Being  is  the  soul 
of  the  world.  lie  professed  that  his  own  chief  wisdom  consisted  in  the 
knowledge  of  his  own  ignorance,  and  dissuaded  his  friends  from  the 
cultivation  of  mathematics  and  physics,  since  he  affirmed  opposes  mathcmnt. 
that  the  former  lead  to  vain  conclusions,  the  latter  to  ica  and  P1^8*08- 
atheism.  In  his  system  every  thing  turns  on  the  explanation  of  terms; 
but  his  processes  of  reasoning  are  often  imperfect,  his  conclusions,  there- 
fore, liable  to  be  incorrect.  In  this  way,  he  maintained  that  no  one 
would  knowingly  commit  a  wrong  act,  because  he  that  knew  a  thing  to 

ood  would  do  it ;  that  it  is  only  involuntarily  that  the  bad  are  bad; 
that  he  who  knowingly  tells  a  lie  is  a  better  man  than  he  who  tells  a  lie 
in  ignorance;  and  that  it  is  right  to  injure  one's  enemies. 

•:n  such  a  statement  of  the  philosophy  of  Socrates,  we  can  not  fail 
to  remark  how  superficial  it  must  have  been ;  it  perpetually  Pllperfirtaiuy 
-  dillerences  of  words  'for  distinctions  of  things;  it  ofllLjvlew»- 
also  possessed  little  novelty.  The  enforcement  of  morality  can  not  be 
regarded  as  any  thing  new,  since  probably  there  has  never  been  an  age 
in  which  good  men  were  not  to  be  found,  who  observed,  as  their  rule 
of  life,  the  maxims  taught  by  Socrates ;  and  hence  we  may  reasonably 
inquire  what  it  was  that  has  spread  over  the  name  of  this  great  man 
such  an  unfading  lustre,  and  why  he  stands  out  in  such  extraordinary 
prominence  among  the  benefactors  of  his  race. 

Socrates  was  happy  in  two  things:  happy  in  those  who  recorded  his 
life,  and  happy  in  the  circumstances  of  his  death.  It  is  c«»-cfti»«teb. 
not  given  to  every  great  man  to  have  Xenophon  and  ritr  <**«»««•• 

•o  for  his  biographers;  it  is  not  given  to  every  one  who  has  o\ 

the  limit  of  life,  and,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  has  but  a 
litt'  Mitinue.  to  attain  the  crown  of  martyrdom  in  behalf  of 
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virtue  and  morality.  In  an  evil  Lour  for  the  glory  of  Athens,  his  coun- 
trymen put  him  to  death.  It  was  too  late  when  they  awoke  and  saw 
that  they  could  give  no  answer  to  the  voice  of  posterity,  demanding 
why  they  had  perpetrated  this  crime.  With  truth  Socrates  said,  at  the 
close  of  his  noble  speech  to  the  judges  who  had  condemned  him,  "It  is 
now  time  that  we  depart — I  to  die,  you  to  live ;  but  which  has  the  bet- 
ter destiny  is  unknown  to  all  except  God."  The  future  has  resolved 
that  doubt.  For  Socrates  there  was  reserved  the  happier  lot. 

No  little  obscurity  still  remains  upon  the  true  nature  of  this  dark 
transaction.  The  articles  of  accusation  were  three:  he  rejects  the  gods 
The  ostensible  of  his  country ;  he  introduces  new  ones ;  he  perverts  the  ed- 
Sgainst'him.  tication  of  youth.  With  truth  might  his  friends  say  that  it 
was  wonderful  that  he  should  be  accused  of  impiety,  the  whole  tenor  of 
whose  life  was  reverence  for  God — a  recognition  not  only  of  the  divine 
existence,  but  of  the  divine  superintendence.  "  It  is  .only  a  madman," 
he  would  say,  "who  imputes  success  in  life  to  human  prudence;"  and 
as  to  the  necessity  of  a  right  education  for  the  young,  "It  is  only  the 
wise  who  are  fit  to  govern  men."  We  must  conclude  that  the  accusa- 
tions were  only  ostensible  or  fictitious,  and  that  beneath  them  lay  some 
reality  which  could  reconcile  the  Athenians  to  the  perpetration  of  so 
great  a  crime. 

Shall  we  find  in  his  private  life  any  explanation  of  this  mystery  ? 
Unfortunately,  the  fragments  which  have  descended  to  us  are  few.  To 
the  investigations  of  classical  criticism  we  can  scarcely  look  with  any 
hope,  for  classical  criticism  has  hitherto  been  in  a  state  of  singular  inno- 
cence, so  far  as  the  actual  affairs  of  life  are  concerned.  ;  It  regards  Athe- 
nians and  Eomans  not  as  men  and  women  like  ourselves,  but  as  the  per- 
sonages presented  by  fictitious  literature,  whose  lives  are  exceptions  to 
the  common  laws  of  human  nature;  who  live  in  the  midst  of  scenes  of 
endless  surprises  and  occurrences  ever  bordering  on  the  marvelous. 

If  we  examine  the  case  according  to  every-day  principles,  we  can  not 
The  character  fail  to  remark  that  the  Socrates  of  our  imagination  is  a  very 
Athens.  different  man  from  the  Socrates  of  contemporaneous  Athe- 
nians. To  us  he  appears  a  transcendent  genius,  to  whom  the  great 
names  of  antiquity  render  their  profound  homage ;  a  martyr  in  behalf 
of  principles,  of  which  if  society  is  devoid,  life  itself  is  scarcely  of  any 
worth,  and  for  the  defense  of  which  it  is  the  highest  glory  that  a  man 
should  be  called  upon  to  die.  To  them  Socrates  was  no  more  than  an 
idle  lounger  in  the  public  places  and  corners  of  the  streets;  grotesque, 
and  even  repulsive  in  his  person;  affecting  in  the  oddities  of  his  walk- 
ing and  in  his  appearance  many  of  the  manners  of  the  mountebank. 
Neglecting  the  pursuit  of  an  honest  calling,  for  his  trade  seems  to  have 
been  that  of  a  stone-cutter,  he  wasted  his  time  in  discoursing  with  such 
youths  as  his  lecherous  countenance  and  satyr-like  person  could  gather 
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around  him,  leading  them  astray  from  the  gods  of  his  country,  the 
flimsy  veil  of  his  hypocrisy  being  too  transparent  to  conceal  his  infidel- 
ity. Nevertheless,  he  was  a  very  brave  soldier,  as  those  who  served 
with  him  testify.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  observant  of  those 
cares  which  by  most  men  are  properly  considered  as  paramount,  giving 
himself  but  little  concern  for  the  support  of  his  children  and  wife.  The 
good  woman  Xantippc  is,  to  all  appearance,  one  of  those  charac-  xamippe 
ters  who  are  unfairly  judged  of  by  the  world.  Socrates  married  hUwlle* 
her  bivause  of  her  singular  conversational  powers;  and  though  he  him- 
self, according  to  universal  testimony,  possessed  extraordinary  merits  in 
that  respect,  he  found  to  his  cost,  when  too  late,  that  so  commanding 
were  her  excellencies  that  he  was  altogether  her  inferior.  Among  the 
amusing  instances  related  of  his  domestic  difficulties  were  the  conse- 
quences of  his  invitations  to  persons  to  dine  with  him  when  there  was 
nothing  in  the  house  wherewith  to  entertain  them,  a  proceeding  severely 
trying  to  the  temper  of  Xantippe,  whose  cause  would  unquestionably 
be  defended  by  the  matrons  of  any  nation.  It  was  nothing  but  the 
mortification  of  a  high-spirited  woman  at  the  acts  of  a  man  who  was 
too  shiftless  to  have  any  concern  for  his  domestic  honor.  lie  would  not 
gratify  her  urgent  entreaties  by  accepting  from  those  upon  whom  he  lav- 
ished his  time  the  money  that  was  so  greatly  needed  at  home.  After  his 
condemnation,  she  carried  her  children  with  her  to  his  prison,  and  was 
dismissed  by  him,  as  he  told  his  friends,  from  his  apprehension  of  her 
ojvp  distress.  To  the  last  we  see  her  bearing  herself  in  a  manner  hon- 
orable to  a  woman  and  a  wife.  There  is  surely  something  wrong  in  a 
man's  life  when  the  mother  of  his  children  is  protesting  against  his  con- 
duct, and  her  complaints  arc  countenanced  by  the  community.  In  view 
ill  the  incidents  of  the  history  of  Socrates,  we  can  come  to  no  other 
elusion  than  that  the  Athenians  regarded  him  as  an  unworthy,  and 
perhaps  troublesome  member  of  society.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
his  trial  and  condemnation  were  connected  with  political  measures.  He 
himself  said  that  he  should  have  suffered  death  previously.  HO  is  n»iiy  the 

i  ,v   •          P  T  P  o    T         •       i       i  victim  of  politi- 

iii  the  affair  of  Leon  of  Salamis,  had  not  the  government  cai»ninv 
u  broken  up.     His  bias  was  toward  aristocracy,  not  toward  democ- 
v.     In  common  with  his  party,  he  had  been  engaged  in  undertakings 
that  could  not  do  otherwise  than  entail  mortal  animosities;  and  it  is  not 
to  be  overlooked  that  his  indictment  was  brought  forward  by  Anytus, 
'•onspieuous  in  restoring  the  old  order  of  things.     The  mistake 
i-1  by  the  Athenians  was  in  applying  a  punishment  altogether  be- 
yond die  real  otVense,  and  in  adding  thereto  the  persecution  of  those  who 
embraced  the  tenets  of  Socrates  by  driving  them  into  exile.     Not 
alone  admiration  for  the  memory  of  their  master,  but  a  recollection  of 
their  own  wrongs,  made  tlrrse  men  eloquent  eulogists,     Had  Soci 
app-  Athenians  as  he  appears  to  us,  it  is  not  consistent  with 
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human  proceedings  that  they  should  have  acted  in  so  barbarous  and 
totally  indefensible  a  manner. 

If  by  the  Daemon  to  whose  suggestions  Socrates  is  said  to  have  list- 
The  Dromon  ene(l  anj  thing  more  was  meant  than  conscience,  we  must  in- 
•Of  Socrates.  £er  ^at  ke  }abore(i  under  that  mental  malady  to  which  those 
are  liable  who,  either  through  penury  or  designedly,  submit  to  extreme 
abstinence,  and,  thereby  injuring  the  brain,  fall  into  hallucination.  Such 
cases  are  by  no  means  of  infrequent  occurrence.  Mohammed  was  affect- 
ed in  that  manner. 

After  the  death  of  Socrates  there  arose  several  schools  professing  to 
be  founded  upon  his  principles.  The  divergences  they  exhibited  when 
compared  with  one  another  prove  how  little  there  was  of  precision  in 
The  Megaric  school,  those  principles.  Among  these  imitators  is  numbered 

The  wise  should  be   _.       ,  .  ,*  r  -.  _  r  A  ,        -      °  -  .        ,        •-'•'• 

insensible  to  pain.  Euclid  of  Megara,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  incurring 
considerable  personal  risk  for  the  sake  of  listening  to  the  great  teacher, 
it  being  a  capital  offense  for  a  native  of  Megara  to  be  found  in  Athens. 
Upon  their  persecution,  Plato  and  other  disciples  of  Socrates  fled  to 
Euclid,  and  were  well  received  by  him.  His  system  was  a  mixture  of 
the  Eleatic  and  Socratic,  the  ethical  preponderating  in  his  doctrine.  He 
maintained  the  existence  of  one  Being,  the  Good,  having  various  as- 
pects —  Wisdom,  God,  Eeason,  and  showed  an  inclination  to  the  tend- 
ency afterward  fully  developed  by  the  Cynical  school  in  his  dogma 
that  the  wise  man  should  be  insensible  to  pain. 

With  the  Megaric  school  is  usually  classified  the  Cyrenaic,  founded 
The  cyrenaic  ^J  Aristippus.  Like  Socrates,  he  held  in  disdain  physical 
ure0?^  tiS^b-  speculations,  and  directed  his  attention  to  the  moral.  In  his 
iectof  nfe.  opinion,  happiness  consists  in  pleasure  ;  and,  indeed,  he  rec- 
ognized in  pleasure  and  pain  the  criteria  of  external  things.  He  denied 
that  we  can  know  any  thing  with  certainty,  our  senses  being  so  liable 
to  deceive  us  ;  but,  though  we  may  not  perceive  things  truly,  it  is  true 
that  we  perceive.  With  the  Cyrenaic  school,  pleasure  is  the  great  end 
and  object  of  life. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  Cynical  school,  founded  by  Antisthenes, 
The  cynical  school:  whose  system  is  personal  and  ferocious:  it  is  a  battle  of 
the  mind  against  the  body  ;  it  is  a  pursuit  of  pleasure  of 
a  mental  kind,  corporeal  enjoyment  being  utterly  un- 
worthy of  a  man.  Its  nature  is  very  well  shown  in  the  character  of  its 
founder,  who  abandoned  all  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life,  vol- 
untarily encountering  poverty  and  exposure  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
seasons.  His  garments  were  of  the  meanest  kind,  his  beard  neglected, 
his  person  filthy,  his  diet  bordering  on  starvation.  To  the  passers-by 
this  ragged  misanthrope  indulged  in  contemptuous  language,  and  offend- 
ed them  by  the  indecency  of  his  gestures.  Abandoned  at  last  by 
every  one  except  Diogenes  of  Sinopc,  he  expired  in  the  extreme  of 
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wretchedness.  It  had  been  a  favorite  doctrine  with  him  that 
friendship  and  patriotism  are  altogether  worthless;  and  in  his  last 
agony,  Diogenes  asking  him  whether  he  needed  a  friend,  "  Will  a  friend 
release  me  from  this  pain?"  he  inquired.  Diogenes  handed  him  a  dag- 
ger, saying,  "  This  will."  "  I  want  to  be  free  from  pain,  but  not  from 
life."  Into  such  degradation  had  philosophy  fallen,  as  represented  by 
the  Cynical  school,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  right  to  include 
a  ma'n  like  Antisthenes  among  those  who  derive  their  title  from  their 
love  of  wisdom  —  a  man  who  condemned  the  knowledge  of  reading  and 
writing,  who  depreciated  the  institution  of  marriage,  and  professed  that 
ho  saw  no  other  advantage  from  philosophy  than  that  it  enabled  him  to 
keep  company  with  himself. 

The  wretched  doctrines  of  Cynicism  were  carried  to  their  utmost  ap- 
plication by  Diogenes  of  Sinope.  In  early  life  he  had  been  r,IoR<,nea  of 
accustomed  to  luxury  and  ease  ;  but  his  father,  who  was  a  8lnope> 
wealthy  banker,  having  been  convicted  of  debasing  the  coinage,  Dioge- 
nes, who  in  some  manner  shared  in  the  disgrace,  was  in  a  very  fit  state 
of  mind  to  embrace  doctrines  implying  a  contempt  for  the  goods  of  the 
world  and  for  the  opinions  of  men.  He  may  be  considered  as  the  pro- 
totype of  the  hermits  of  a  later  period  in  his  attempts  at  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  natural  appetites  by  means  of  starvation.  Looking  upon  the 
body  as  a  mere  clog  to  the  soul,  he  mortified  it  in  every  possible  man- 
ner, feeding  it  on  raw  meat  and  leaves,  and  making  it  dwell  in  a  tub. 
H«i  professed  that  the  nearer  a  man  approached  to  suicide  the  nearer  he 
approached  to  virtue.  He  wore  no  other  dress  than  a  scanty  cloak  ;  a 
wallet,  a  stick,  and  a  drinking-cup  completed  his  equipment  :  the  cup 
he  threw  away  as  useless  on  seeing  a  boy  take  water  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand.  It  was  his  delight  to  offend  every  idea  of  social  decency  by 
performing  all  the  acts  of  life  publicly,  asserting  that  whatever  is  not 
improper  in  itself  ought  to  be  done  openly.  It  is  said  that  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  his  ninetieth  year,  was  in  consequence  of  devouring 
a  neat's  loot  raw.  From  his  carrying  the  Socratic  notions  to  an  ex- 

ie  merits  the  designation  applied  to  him,  "the  mad  Socrai 
Hi-  contempt  for  the  opinions  of  others,  and  his  religious  disbelief,  aro 
illustrated  by  an  incident  related  of  him,  that,  having  in  a  moment  of 
weakness  made  a  promise  to  some  friends  that  he  would  offer  a  sacrifice 
to  Diana,  ho  repaired  the  next  day  to  her  temple,  and,  taking  in*  irrerereoc*, 
•:n  his  head,  cracked  it  upon  her  altar. 

What  a  melancholy  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind 
do  these  facts  offer.     What  a  quick,  yet  inevitable  descent  from 
."rality  of  So.  Selfishness  is  enthroned;  friendship 

and  pMtrintism  arc  looked  upon  as  the  affairs  of  a  fool:  happy  is  the 
man  who  stands  in  no  need  of  a  friend  :  still  happier  he  who  has  not 
one.  No  action  is  intrinsically  bad  ;  even  robbery,  adultery,  sacril 
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are  only  crimes  by  public  agreement.  The  sage  will  take  care  Low  he 
indulges  in  the  weakness  of  gratitude  or  benevolence,  or  any  other  such 
sickly  sentiment.  If  he  can  find  pleasure,  let  him  enjoy  it;  if  pain  is 
inflicted  on  him,  let  him  bear  it;  but,  above  all,  let  him  remember  that 
death  is  just  as  desirable  as  life. 

If  the  physical  speculations  of  Greece  had  ended  in  sophistry  and 
atheism,  ethical  investigations,  it  thus  appears,  had  borne  no  better  fruit. 
Both  systems,  when  carried  to  their  consequences,  had  been  found  to  be 
not  only  useless  to  society,  but  actually  prejudicial  to  its  best  interests. 
As  far  as  could  be  seen,  in  the  times  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the  pros- 
pects, for  civilization  were  dark  and  discouraging;  nor  did  it  appear 
possible  that  any  successful  attempts  could  be  made  to  extract  from 
philosophy  any  thing  completely  suitable  to  the  wants  of  man.  Yet,  in 
the  midst  of  these  discreditable  delusions,  one  of  the  friends  and  disci- 
ples of  Socrates — indeed,  it  may  be  said,  his  chief  disciple,  Plato,  was  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  another  system,  which,  though  it  contained  much 
that  was  false  and  more  that  was  vain,  contained  also  some  things  vigor- 
ous enough  to  descend  to  our  times.  , 

Plato  was  born  about  B.C.  426.  Antiquity  has  often  delighted  to  cast 
cirth  of  nato.  a  halo  of  mythical  glory  around  its  illustrious  names.  The 
immortal  works  of  its  great  philosopher  seemed  to  entitle  him  to  more 
than  mortal  honors.  A  legend,  into  the  authenticity  of  which  we  will 
abstain  from  inquiring,  asserted  that  his  mother  Perictione,  a  pure  vir- 
gin, suffered  an  immaculate  conception  through  the  influences  of  Apollo. 
The  god  declared  to  Ariston,  to  whom  she  was  about  to  be  married,  the 
parentage  of  the  child.  The  wisdom  of  this  great  writer  may  justify 
such  a  noble  descent,  and,  in  some  degree,  excuse  the  credulity  of  his 
admiring  and  affectionate  disciples,  who  gave,  a  ready  ear  to  the  stu- 
pendous and  idle  story. 

To  the  knowledge  acquired  by  Plato  during  the  eight  or  ten  years  he 
had  spent  with  Socrates,  he  added  all  that  could  be  obtained  from  the 
philosophers  of  Egypt,  Gyrene,  Persia,  and  Tarentum.  With  every  ad- 
vantage arising  from  wealth  and  an  illustrious  parentage,  if  even  it  was 
only  of  an  earthly  kind,  for  he  numbered  Solon  among  his  ancestors,  he 
iiis  education  availed  himself  of  the  teaching  of  the  chief  philosophers  of  the 
and  teaching.  ^^  an(j  a^.  i^g^  returning  to  his  native  country,  founded  a 
school  in  the  prove  of  Hecademus.  Thrice  during  his  career  as  a  teach- 
er he  visited  Sicily,  on  each  occasion  returning  to  the  retirement  of  his 
academy.  He  attained  the  advanced  age  of  eighty -three  years.  It  has 
been  given  to  few  men  to  exercise  so  profound  an  influence  on  the  opin- 
ions of  posterity,  and  yet  it  is  said  that  during  his  lifetime  Plato  had  no 
friends.  He  quarreled  with  most  of  those  who  had  been  his  fellow-dis- 
ciples of  Socrates ;  and,  as  might  be  anticipated  from  the  venerable  age 
to  which  he  attained,  and  the  uncertain  foundation  upon  which  his  doc- 
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trines  reposed,  bis  opinions  were  very  often  contradictory,  and  bis  phi- 
losopby  exbibited  many  variations.  To  bis  doctrines  we  must  now 
attend. 

It  was  tbe  belief  of  Pluto  tbat  matter  is  coeternal  with  God,  and  that, 
indeed,  there  are  tbrec  primary  principles — God,  Matter,  Tho doctrine. of 
Ideas  ;  all  animate  and  inanimate  things  being  fashioned  by  l^^,, 
God  from  matter,  which,  being  capable  of  receiving  any  im- 
pivss,  may  be  designated  with  propriety  the  Mother  of  Fori:  •  it-Id 

that  intellect  existed  before  such  forms  were  produced,  but  not  antecc- 
d-'iitly  to  matter.     To  matter  he  imputed  a  refractory  or  resisting  qual- 
ity, the  origin  of  the  disorders  and  disturbances  occurring  in  the  world  ; 
also  regarded  it  as  the  cause  of  evil,  accounting  thereby  for  the  pre- 
ponderance of  evil,  which  must  exceed  the  good  in  proportion  as  matter 
id- -as.     It  is  not  without  reason,  therefore,  that  Plato  has  been 
accused  of  Magianism.     These  doctrines  are  of  an  Oriental  cast. 

The  existence  of  God,  an  independent  and  personal  maker  of  the 
world,  lie  inferred  from  proofs  of  intelligence  and  design  pre-  He  nwert» the 
sen  ted  by  natural  objects.  "All  in  the  world  is  for  the  sake  personal  G<*L 
of  the  rest,  and  the  places  of  the  single  parts  are  so  ordered  as  to  sub- 
e  to  the  preservation  and  excellency  of  the  whole;  hence  all  things 
are  derived  from  the  operation  of  a  Divine  intellectual  cause."  From 
the  marks  of  unity  in  that  design  he  deduced  the  unity  of  God,  whom 
he  regarded  as  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  incorporeal,  without  beginning, 
(Mid,  or  change.  His  god  is  the  fashioner  and  father  of  the  universe,  in 
contradistinction  to  impersonal  Nature.  In  one  sense,  he  taught  that 
the  soul  is  immortal  and  imperishable;  in  another,  he  denied  that  each 
individual  soul  cither  has  had  or  will  continue  to  have  an  everlasting 
duration.  From  what  has  been  said  on  a  former  page,  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  this  psychological  doctrine  is  essentially  Indian.  His  views 
of  the  aneient  condition  and  former  relations  of  the  soul  en-  N-aturoofthe 
al>led  Plato  to  introduce  the  celebrated  doctrine  of  Reminis-  "°uL 

••-,  and  to  account  for  what  have  otherwise  been  termed  innate  ideas. 
y  are  the  recollections  of  things  with  which  the  soul  was  once 
familiar. 

The  reason  of  God  contemplates  and  comprehends  the  exemplars  or 
inal  models  of  all  natural  forms,  whatever  they  may  be;  for  visible 
things  are  only  fleeting  shadows,  quickly  passing  away ;  ideas  or 
emplars  an.1  everlasting.     AVith  so  much  power  did  he  set  forth  ,  uto.g  Idml 
this  theory  of  ideas,  and,  it  must  be  added,  with  so  much  ob-  theory- 
scurity,  that  some  have  asserted  an  cxtramundanc  space  in  which  < 
incorporeal  beings,  the  ideas  or  original  exemplars  of  all  organic  and  in- 
organic forms.     An  illustration  mav  remove  some  of  the  obscurity  of 

Thus  all  men.  though  they  may  present  different  app 
anccs  when  compared  wi  ther,  arc  obviously  fashioned  upon  the 

II 
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same  model,  to  which  they  all  more  or  less  perfectly  conform.  All 
trees  of  the  same  kind,  though  they  may  differ  from  one  another,  are, 
in  like  manner,  fashioned  upon  a  common  model,  to  which  they  more 
Kxempuiraor  or  ^ess  perfectly  conform.  To  such  models,  exemplars  or 
types.  types,  Plato  gave  the  designation  of  Ideas.  Our  knowledge 

thereof  is  clearly  not  obtained  from  the  senses,  -but  from  reflection. 
Now,  Plato  asserted  that  these  ideas  are  not  only  conceptions  of  the 
mind,  but  actually  perceptions  or  entities  having  a  real  existence ;  na}r, 
more,  that  they  are  the  only  real  existences.  Objects  are  thus  only  ma- 
terial embodiments  of  ideas,  and  in  representation  are  not  exact ;  for  cor- 
respondence between  an  object  and  its  model  is  only  so  far  as  circum- 
stances will  permit.  Hence  we  can  never  determine  all  the  properties 
or  functions  of  the  idea  from  an  examination  of  its  imperfect  material 
representation,  any  more  than  we  could  discover  the  character  or  quali- 
ties of  a  man  from  pictures  of  him,  no  matter  how  excellent  those  pic- 
tures might  be. 

The  Ideal  theory  of  Plato,  therefore,  teaches  that,  beyond  this  world 
of  delusive  appearances,  this  world  of  material  objects,  there  is  another 
world,  invisible,  eternal,  and  essentially  true ;  that,  though  we  can  not 
trust  our  senses  for  the  correctness  of  the  indications  they  yield,  there 
are  other  impressions  upon  which,  we  may  fall  back  to  aid  us  in  coming 
Doctrine  of  Kem.  to  the  truth,  the  reminiscences  or  recollections  still  abiding 
iniscence.  fa  foQ  gou}  o£  faQ  things  it  formerly  knew,  either  in  the 

realm  of  pure  ideas,  or  in  the  states  of  former  life  through  which  it  has 
passed.  For  Plato  says  that  there  are  souls  which,  in  periods  of  many 
thousand  years,  have  successively  transmigrated  through  bodies  of  va- 
Recoiiections  rious  kinds.  Of  these  various  conditions  they  retain  a  recol- 

during  trans-  .  .  .     . 

migration,  lection,  more  faintly  or  vividly,  as  the  case  may  be.  Ideas 
seeming  to  be  implanted  in  the  human  mind,  but  certainly  never  com- 
municated to  us  by  the  senses,  are  derived  from  those  former  states.  If 
this  recollection  of  ancient  events  and  conditions  were  absolutely  pre- 
cise and  correct,  then  man  would  have  an  innate  means  for  determ- 
ining the  truth.  But  such  reminiscences  being,  in  their  nature,  imper- 
fect and  uncertain,  we  never  can  attain  to  absolute  truth.  With  Plato, 
the  Beautiful  is  the  perfect  image  of  the  true.  Love  is  the  longing  of 
the  soul  for  beauty,  the  attraction  of  like  for  like,  the  longing  of  the  di- 
vinity within  us  for  the  divinity  beyond  us ;  and  the  Good,  which  is 
beauty,  truth,  justice,  is  God— God  in  his  abstract  state. 

From  the  Platonic  system  it  therefore  followed  that  science  is  impos- 
sible to  man,  and  possible  only  to  God ;  that,  however,  recollecting  our 
origin,  we  ought  not  to  despair,  but  elevate  our  intellectual  aim  as  far  as 
we  may ;  that  all  knowledge  is  not  attributable  to  our  present  senses ; 
for,  if  that  were  the  case,  all  men  would  be  equally  wise,  their  senses  be- 
ing equal  in  acuteness;  but, a  very  large  portion,  and  by  far  the  surest 
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portion,  is  derived  from  reminiscence  of  our  former  states;  that  each  in- 
dividual soul  is  an  idea;  and  that,  of  ideas  generally,  the  low-  God  ia  the  Bmn 
cr  are  held  together  by  the  higher,  and  hence,  finally,  by  one  of  ldeas- 
which  is  supreme;  that  God  is  the  sum  of  ideas,  and  is  therefore  eternal 
and  unchangeable,  the  sensuous  conditions  of  time  and  space  having  no 
relation  to  him,  and  inapplicable  in  any  conception  of  his  attribvr 
that  he  is  the  measure  of  all  things,  and  not  man,  as  Protagoras  sup- 
posed ;  that  the  universe  is  a  type  of  him  ;  that  matter  itself  is  an  abso- 
lute  negation,  and  is  the  same  as  space ;  that  the  forms  presented  by  our 
-os  are  unsubstantial  shadows,  and  no  reality ;  that,  so  far  from  there 
being  an  infinity  of  worlds,  there  is  but  one,  which,  as" the  Then»tureof 

. '         .    -,      ,     .     J     .   .  11-      the  world  and 

work  ot  (mil,  is  neither  subject  to  ago  nor  decay,  and  that  it  oftbegod*. 
consists  of  a  body  and  a  soul ;  in  another  respect  it  may  be  said  to  be 
composed  of  fire  and  earth,  -which  can  only  be  made  to  cohere  through 
the  intermedium  of  air  and  water,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  four  elements;  that,  of  geometrical  forms,  the  pyramid  cor- 
responds to  fire,  the  cube  to  earth,  the  octahedron  to  air,  these  forms 
being  produced  from  triangles  connected  by  certain  numerical  ratios; 
that  the  entire  sum  of  vitality  is  divided  by  God  into  seven  parts,  an- 
swering to  the  divisions  of  the  musical  octave,  or  to  the  seven  planets ; 
that  the  world  is  an  animal  having  within  it  a  soul;  for  man  is  warm, 
and  so  ic  the  world;  man  is  made  of  various  elements,  and  so  is  the 
world ;  and,  as  the  body  of  man  has  a  soul,  so  too  must  the  world  have 
one ;  that  there  is  a  race  of  created,  generated,  and  visible  gods,  who 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  eternal,  their  bodies  being  composed 
for  the  most  part  of  fire,  and  in  shape  spherical ;.  that  the  earth  is  the 
oldest  and  first  of  the  starry  bodies,  its  place  being  in  the  centre  of  the 
universe,  or  in  the  axis  thereof,  where  it  remains,  balanced  by  its  own 
equilibrium;  perhaps  it  is  an  ensouled  being  and  a  generated  god; 
that  the  mortal  races  arc  three,  answering  to  Earth,  Air,  and  Water; 
that  the  male  man  was  the  first  made  of  mortals,  and  that  from  him  the 
female,  and  beasts,  and  birds,  and  fishes  issued, forth ;  that  the  superi- 
ority of  man  depends  upon  his  being  a  religious  animal ;  that  each  mor- 
tal consists  of  two  portions,  a  soul  and  a  body— their  separation  consti- 

9  death ;  that  of  the  soul  there  are  two  primitive  component  }>; 
a  mortal  and  an  immortal,  the  one  being  made  by  the  ere-  Tr, 

Is.  and  the  other  by  the  Supreme;  that  for  the  pur  MuL 

pose  of  uniting  these  parts  together  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be 

an  intermedium,  and  that  this  is  the  daemonic  portion  or  spirit :  that  our 

mental  struggles  arise  from  this  triple  constitution  of  Appetite.  Spirit, 

I  Reason ;  that  Reason  alone  is  immortal,  and  the  others  die ;  that 

the.  number  of  souls  in  the  universe  is  invariable  or  constant;  that  the 

ut  of  piv  s  the  soul  to  have  existed  before  the 

body;  i  >  the  soul  is  the  cause  of  motion,  it  can  neither  be  pro-. 
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duced  nor  decay,  else  all  motion  must  eventually  cease ;  that,  as  to  the 
Transmigration  and  condition  of  departed  souls,  they  hover  as  shades  around 

future  rewards  and     .  '     '          r  .•          .       ,1      •      v/>  i          i       v 

punishments.  the  graves,  pining  for  restoration  to  their  lifeless  bodies,  or 
migrating  through  various  human  or  brute  shapes,  but  that  an  unem- 
bodied  life  in  God  is  reserved  for  the  virtuous  philosopher ;  that  valor 
is  nothing  but  knowledge,  and  virtue  a  knowledge  of  good ;  that  the 
soul,  on  entering  the  body,  is  irrational  or  in  a  trance,  and  that  the  god, 
the  star  who  formed  its  created  part,  influences  its  career,  and  hence  its 
fortunes  may  be  predicted  by  astrological  computations ;  that  .there  are 
future  rewards  and  punishments,  a  residence  being  appointed  for  the 
righteous  in  his  kindred  star ;  for  those  whose  lives  have  been  less-  pure 
there  is  a  second  birth  under  the  form  of  a  woman,  and,  if  evil  courses 
are  still  persisted  in,  successive  transmigrations  through  various  brutes 
are  in  reserve — the  frivolous  passing  into  birds,  the  unphilosophical  into 
beasts,  the  ignorant  into  fishes;  that  the  world  undergoes  periodical 
revolutions  by  fire  and  water,  its  destructions  and  reproductions  depend- 
ing upon  the  coincidences  of  the  stars.  Of  Plato's  views  of  human 
physiology  I  can  offer  no  better  statement  than  the  following  from  Rit- 
Thephysioio-  ^QT :  "All  in  the  human  body  is  formed  for  the  sake  of  the 
gy  of  piata  Reason,  after  certain  determinate  ends.  .Accordingly,  first  of. 
all,  a  seat  must  be  provided  for  the  god-like  portion  of  the  soul,  the 
head,  viz.,  which  is  round,  and  similar  to  the  perfect  shape  of  the  whole, 
furnished  with  the  organs  of  cognition,  slightly  covered  with  flesh, 
which  impedes  the  senses.  To  the  head  is  given  the  direction  of  the 
whole  frame,  hence  its  position  at  the  top ;  and,  since  the  mortal  crea- 
tion possesses  all  the. six  irregular  motions,  and  the  head  ought  not  to 
roll  upon  the  ground,  the  human  form  is  long  in  its  form,  with  legs  for 
walking  and  arms  for  serving  the  body,  and  the  anterior  part  is  fash- 
ioned differently  from  the  posterior.  Now,  the  reason  being  seated  in 
the  head,  the  spirit  or  irascible  soul  has  its  seat  in  the  breast,  under  the 
head,  in  order  that  it  may  be  within  call  and  command  of  the  Reason, 
but  yet  separated  from  the  head  by  the  neck,  that  it  might  not  mix 
with  it.  The  concupiscible  has  likewise  its  particular  seat  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  trunk,  the  abdomen,  separated  by  the  diaphragm  from  that 
of  the  irascible,  since  it  is  destined,  being  separate  from  both,  to  be  gov- 
erned and  held  in  order  both  by  the  spirit  and  the  Reason.  .For  this 
end  God  has  given  it  a  watch,  the  liver,  which  is  dense,  smooth,  and 
shining,  and,  containing  in  combination  both  bitter  and  sweet,  is  fitted 
to  receive  and  reflect,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  images  of  thoughts.  When- 
ever the  Reason  disapproves,  it  checks  inordinate  desires  by  its  bitter- 
ness, and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  approves,  all  is  soothed  into  gentle 
repose  by  its  sweetness;  moreover,  in  sleep,  or  sickness,  or  in  inspira- 
tion it  becomes  prophetic,  so  that  even  the  vilest  portion  of  the  body  is 
in  a  certain  degree  participant  of  truth.  In  other  respects  the  lower 
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portion'  of  the  trunk  is  fashioned  with  equal  adaptation  for  the  ends  it 
has  to  serve.  The  spleen* is  placed  on  the  left  side  of  tin-  liver,  in  order 
to  secrete  and  carry  off  the  impurities  which  the  diseases  of  the  body 
might  produce  and  accumulate.  The  intestines  are  coiled  many  times, 
in  order  that  the  food  may  not  pass  too  quickly  through  the  body,  and 
so  occasion  again  an  immoderate  desire  for  more;  for  such  a  constant 
appetite  would  render  the  pursuit  of  philosophy  impossible,  and  make 
man  disobedient  to  the  commands  of  the  divinity  within  him/' 

Tin:  reader  will  gather  from  the  preceding  paragraph  how  much  of 

lorn  and  of  folly,  of  knowledge  and  of  ignorance,  the  doctrines  of 
Plato  present.  I  may  be  permitted  to  continue  this  analysis  of  his  writ- 

3  a  little  further,  with  the  intention  of  exhibiting  the  manner  in  which 
li<>  carried  his  views  into  practice;  for  Plato  asserted  that,  thonirh  the 
supreme  good  is  unattainable  by  our  reason,  we  must  try  to  re-  ,„„ ,. 

,!>le  (iod  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  the  changeable  to  copy  idea*- 
tin-  eternal;  remembering  that  pleasure  is  not  the  end  of  man,  and, 
though  the  sensual  part  of  the  soul  dwells  on  eating  and  drinking, 
riches  and  pleasure,  and  the  spiritual  on  worldly  honors  and  distinc- 
tions, the  reason  is  devoted  to  knowledge.  Pleasure,  therefore,  can  not 
be  attributed  to  the  gods,  though  knowledge  may;  pleasure,  which  is 
not  a  good  in  itself,  but  only  a  means  thereto.  Each  of  the  three  parts 
of  the  soul  has  its  own  appropriate  virtue,  that  of  reason  being  wisdom ; 
that  of  the  spirit,  courage ;  that  of  the  appetite,  temperance ;  and,  for  the 

•  of  perfection,  justice  is  added  for  the  mutual  regulation  of  the  oth- 
er tli 

iliieal  conceptions  into  practice,  Plato  insists  that  the 
'•very  tiling,  and  that  what  is  in  opposition  to  it  ought  ni* proponed 

j        VT        i        •  i  •     i  -i  political  in- 

tO  be  destroyed.     II<-  denies  the  right  of  property ;  strikes  at  •tuutioni. 

.••c  of  the  family,  pressing  his  doctrines  to  such  an  ex- 
treme as  to  consider  women  as  public  property,  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  state;  he  teaches  that  education  should  be  a  governmental 
•1  that  religion  must  be  absolutely  subjected  to  the  politician  : 
that  children  do  not  belong  to  their  parents,  but  to  the  state;  that  the 
aim  of  government  should  not  be  the  happiness  of  the  individual,  but 
that  of  the  whole;  and  that  men  are  to  be  considered  not  as  men,  but 
as  elements  of  the  state,  a  perfect  subject  differing  from  a  slave  only  in 
that  he  has  the  state  for  his  master.     He  recommends  the  exposure 
of  d  and  sickly  infants,  and  requires  every  citizen  to  be  initiated 

•  every  species  of  falsehood  and  fraud.    Distinguishing  between  mere 
social  unions  and  true  polities,  and  insisting  that  there  shall  be  an  anal- 
ogy between  th«-  d  the  soul  as  respects  triple  constitution,  he 
establishes  a  division  of  ruler,  warriors,  and  laborers,  preferring,  there- 
fore, a  monarchy  reposing  on  aristocracy,  particularly  of  tale  n  ugh 
he  considers  music  essential  to  education,  his  opinion  of  the  fine  arts  is 
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so  low  that  he  would  admit  into  his  state  painters  and  musicians  only 
under  severe  restrictions,  or  not  at  all.  It  was  for  the  sake  of  having 
The  Republic  tm's  chimerical  republic  realized  in  Sicily  that  he  made  a  jour- 
of  piato.  nev  to  Dioflygius  ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  it  was  well  for 
those  whom  he  hoped  to  have  subjected  to  the  experiment  that  his  wild 
and  visionary  scheme  was  never  permitted  to  be  carried  into  effect.  In 
our  times,  extravagant  social  plans  have  been  proposed,  and  some  have 
been  attempted ;  but  we  have  witnessed  nothing  so  absurd  as  this  vaunt- 
ed republic  of  Plato.  It  shows  a  surprising  ignorance  of  the  acts  and 
wants  of  man  in  his  social  condition. 

Some  of  the  more  important  doctrines  of  Plato  are  worthy  of  farther 
reflection.  I  shall  therefore  detain  the  reader  for  a  short  time  to  offer 
a  few  remarks  upon  them. 

It  was  a  beautiful  conception  of  this  philosophy  that  ideas  are  con- 
Grandcur  of  piato'a  nected  together  by  others  of  a  higher  order,  and  these,  in 
conceptions  of  cod  faeiT  turilj  ^y  Q^QJ.Q  sifi[  higher,  their  generality  and  pow- 
er increasing  as  we  ascend,  until  finally  a  culminating  point  is  reached 
— a  last,  a  supreme,  an  all-ruling  Idea,  which  is  God.  Approaching  in 
this  elevated  manner  to  the  doctrine  of  an  Almighty  Being,  we  are  free 
from  those  fallacies  we  are  otherwise  liable  to  fall  into  when  we  mingle 
notions  derived  from  time  and  space  with  the  attributes  of  God ;  we 
also  avoid  those  obscurities  necessarily  encountered  when  we  attempt 
the  consideration  of  the  illimitable  and  eternal. 

Plato's  views  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  offer  a  striking  contrast 
and  of  the  soui.  to  those  of  the  popular  philosophy  and  superstition  of  his 
time.  They  recall,  in  many  respects,  the  doctrines  of  India.  In  Greece, 
those  who  held  the  most  enlarged  views  entertained  what  might  be 
termed  a  doctrine  of  semi-immortality.  They  looked  for  a  continuance 
of  the  soul  in  an  endless  futurity,  but  gave  themselves  no  concern  about 
the  eternity  which  is  past.  But  Plato  considered  the  soul  as  having 
already  eternally  existed,  the  present  life  being1  only  a  moment  in  our 
career ;  he  looked  forward,  with  an  ftndoubting  faith,  to  the  changes 
through  which  we  must  hereafter  go.  As  sparks  issue  forth  from  a 
flame,  so  doubtless  to  his  imagination  did  the  soul  of  man  issue' forth 
from  the  soul  of  the  world.  Innate  ideas  and  the  sentiment  of  pre-ex- 
The  sentiment  of  istence  indicate  our  past  life.  By  the  latter  is  meant  that 
pre-existence.  on  some-  occasion  perhaps  of  trivial  concern,  or  perhaps  in 
some  momentous  event,  it  suddenly  occurs  to  us  that  we  have  been  in 
like  circumstances,  and  surrounded  by  the  things  at  that  instant  present 
on  some  other  occasion  before;  but  the  recollection,  though  forcibly  im- 
pressing us  with  surprise,  is  misty  and  confused.  With  Plato  shall  we 
say  it  was  in  one  of  our  prior  states  of  existence,  and  the  long-forgotten 
transactions  are  now  suddenly  flashing  upon  us  ? 

But  Plato  did  not  know  the  double  structure  and  the  double  action 
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of  the  brain  of  man ;  he  did  not  remember  that  the  mind  may  lose  all 
recognition  of  the  lapse  of  time,  and,  with  equal  facility,  compress  into 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  events  so  numerous  thatpfor  their  occurrence 
days  and  even  years  would  secrn  to  be  required ;  or.  con-  »»t  ti.u  ari*ea 

*  .  -ii  1-1  fn.mthenna- 

ly,  that  it  can  take  a  single,  a  simple  idea,  which  one  tomicaicon- 

....         j    -••  11     11  «"•••"•»"»  "fti"- 

would  suppose  might  be  disposed  of  in  a  moment,  and  dwell  brain. 

upon  it,  dilating  or  swelling  it  out,  until  all  the  hours  of  a  long  night 
arc  consumed.  Of  the  truth  of  these  singular  effects  we  have  not  only 
such  testimony  as  that  offered  by  those  who  have  been  restored  from 
drath  by  drowning,  who  describe  the  flood  of  memory  rushing  upon 
them  in  the  last  moment  of  their  mortal  agony,  the  long  train  of  all  the 
affairs  in  which  they  have  borne  a  part  seen  in  an  instant,  as  we  see 
the  landscape,  with  all  its  various  objects,  by  a  flash  of  lightning  at 
iiidit,  and  that  with  appalling  distinctness,  but  also  from  our  own  ex- 
perience in  our  dreams.  It  is  shown  in  my  Physiology  how  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  sentiment  of  pre-existence  may,  upon  these  principles,  be 
explained,  eaeh  hemisphere  of  the  brain  thinking  for  itself,  and  the  mind 
deluded  as  respects  the  lapse  of  time,  mistaking  these  simultaneous  ac- 
tions for  successive  ones,  and  referring  one  of  the  two  impressions  to  an 
indistinct  and  misty  past.  To  Plato  such  facts  as  these  afforded  copious 
proofs  of  the  prior  existence  of  the  soul,  and  strong  foundations  for  a 
faith  in  its  future  life. 

Thus  Plato's  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  implies  a  double 
immortality;  the  past  eternity,  as  well  as  that  to  come,  falls  The  double  im- 
within  its  scope.  In  the  national  superstition  of  his  time,  LnTfliture.1*" 
the  spiritual  principle  seemed  to  arise  without  author  or  generator,  find- 
ing its  chance  residence  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  body,  growing  with  its 

vth  and  strengthening  with  its  strength,  acquiring  for  each  period 
of  life  a  correspondence  of  form  and  of  feature  with  its  companion  the 
body,  successively  assuming  the  appearance  of  the  infant,  the  youth,  the 
adult,  the  white-bearded  patriarch.  The  shade  who  wandered  in  the 
Stygian  fields,  or  stood  before  the  tribunal  of  Minos  to  receive  his  doom, 
was  thought  to  correspond  in  aspect  with  the  aspect  of  the  body  at 

ii.  It  was  thus  that  Ulysses  recognized  the  forms  of  Patroclus  and 
Achilles,  and  other  heroes  of  the  ten  years'  siege ;  it  was  thus  that  the 

mi  recognized  the  ghost  of  his  enemy  or  friend.  As  a  matter  of 
superstition,  these  notions  had  their  use,  but  in  a  philosophical  sense  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  any  thing  more  defective. 

•  of  man  differs  from  that  of  a  lifeless  body  or  a  brute  in  this, 
that  it  is  not  alone  with  the  present  moment  that  he  has  to  R*utiomofu>e 

;;t  the  past,  when  gone,  is  clean  gone  forever,  and  S~n. 
Future,  l>efore  it  approaches,  is  as  if  it  ver  to  be.     Man, 

by  his  recollection,  makes  th  part  of  the  present,  and  his  fore- 

kno  the  future  thereto,  thereby  coalescing  the  three  in  one. 
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Some  of  the  illustrations  commonly  given  of  Plato's  Ideal  theory  may 
criticism  on  the  a^so  ^e  instructively  used  for  showing  the  manner  in  which 
ideal  theory.  i^s  facts»are  dealt  with  by  the  methods  of  modern  science. 
Thus  Plato  would  say  that  there  is  contained  in  every  acorn  the  ideal 
type  of  an  oak,  in  accordance  with  which,  as  soon  as  suitable  circum- 
stances occur,  the  acorn  will  develop  itself  into  an  oak,  and  into  no  oth- 
er tree.  In  that  act  of  development  of  such  a  seed  into  its  final  growth 
there  are,  therefore,  two  things  demanding  attention,  the  intrinsic  char- 
acter of  the  seed  and  the  external  forces  acting  upon  it.  The  Platonic 
doctrine  draws  such  a  distinction  emphatically ;  its  essential  purpose  is 
to  assert  the  absolute  existence  and  independence  of  that  innate  type 
and  its  imperishability.  Though  it  requires  the  agency  of  external  cir- 
cumstances for  its  complete  realization,  its  being  is  altogether  irrespect- 
ive of  them.  There  are,  therefore,  in  such  a  case,  two  elements  con- 
cerned— an  internal  and  an  external.  A  like  duality  is  perceived  in 
many  other  physiological  instances,  as  in  the  relationship  of  mind  and 
matter,  thought  and  sensation.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Platonic  philosophy 
to  magnify  the  internal  at  the  expense  of  the  external  in  the  case  of 
man,  thereby  asserting  the  absolute  supremacy  of  intellect ;  this  being 
the  particular  in  which  man  is  distinguished  from  the  brutes  and  lower 
organisms,  in  whom  the  external  relatively  predominates.  The  devel- 
opment of  any  such  organism,  be  it  plant  or  animal,  is  therefore  nothing 
but  a  manifestation  of  the  Divine  idea  of  Platonism.  Many  instances 
of  natural  history  offer  striking  illustrations,  as  when  that  which  might 
have  been  a  branch  is  developed  into  a  flower,  the  parts  thereof  show- 
ing a  disposition  to  arrange  themselves  by  fives  or  by  threes.  The  per- 
sistency with  which  this  occurs  in  organisms  of  the  same  species  is,  in 
the  Platonic  interpretation,  a  proof  that,  though  individuals  may  perish, 
the  idea  is  immortal.  How  else,  in  this  manner,  could  the  like  extricate 
itself  from  the  unlike ;  the  one  deliver  itself  from,  and  make  itself  mani- 
fest among  the  many  ? 

Such  is  an  instance  of  Plato's  views;  but  the  very  illustration,  thus 
serving  to  bring  them  so  explicitly  before  us,  may  teach  us  another,  and, 
perhaps,  a  more  correct  doctrine.  For,  considering  the  duality  present- 
ed by  such  cases,  the  internal  and  external,  the  immortal  hidden  type 
and  the  power  acting  upon  it  without,  the  character  and  the  circum- 
stances, may  we  not  pertinently  inquire  by  what  authority  does  Plato 
diminish  the  influence  of  the  latter  and  enhance  the  value  of  the  for- 
mer ?  Why  are  facts  to  be  burdened  with  such  hypothetical  creations, 
when  it  is  obvious  that  a  much  simpler  explanation  is  sufficient  ?  Let 
us  admit,  as  our  best  physiological  views  direct,  that  the  starting-point 
of  every  organism,  low  or  high,  vegetable  or  animal,  or  whatever  else,  is 
a  simple  cell,  the  manner  of  development  of  which  depends  altogether 
on  the  circumstances  and  influences  to  which  it  is  exposed ;  that,  so 
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long  as  those  circumstances  are  the  same  the  resulting  form  will  be 
the  same,  and  that  as  soon  as  those  circumstances  differ  the  resulting 
form  differs  too.  The  offspring  is  like  its  parent,  not  because  it  in- 
cludes an  immortal  typical  form,  but  because  it  is  exposed  in  develop- 
ment to  the  same  conditions  as  was  its  parent.  Elsewhere  I  have  en- 
deavored to  show  that  we  must  acknowledge  this  absolute  dominion  of 
physical  agents  over  organic  forms  as  the  fundamental  principle  in  all 
the  sciences  of  organization ;  indeed,  the  main  object  of  my  work  on 
Physiology  was  to  enforce  this  very  doctrine.  But  such  a  doctrine  is  al- 
together inconsistent  with  the  Ideal  theory  of  Platonism.  It  is  no  la- 
tent imperishable  typo  existing  from  eternity  that  is  dominating  in  such 
developments,  but  they  take  place  as  the  issue  of  a  resistless  law,  variety 
being  possible  under  variation  of  circumstances.  Ilence  we  may  i 
haps  excuse  ourselves  from  that  suprasensual  world  in  which  reside 
typical  forms,  universals,  ideas  of  created  things,  declining  this  com- 
plex machinery  of  Platonism,  and  substituting  for  it  a  simple  notion  of 
law.  Nor  shall  we  find,  if  from  this  starting-point  we  direct  our 
thoughts  upward,  as  Plato  did  from  subordinate  ideas  to  the  First  Idea, 
any  thing  incompatible  with  the  noble  conclusion  to  which  he  eventual- 
ly came,  any  thing  incompatible  with  the  majesty  of  God,  whose  exist- 
•  and  attributes  may  be  asserted  with  more  precision  and  distinct- 
ness from  considerations  of  the  operation  of  immutable  law  than  they 
can  be  from  the  starting-point  of  fantastic,  imaginary,  ideal  forms. 

Wo  have  seen  how  the  pre-Socratic  philosophy  ended  in  the  Soph- 
ists; we  have  now  to  see  how  the  post-Socratic  ended  in  the  Skeptics. 
Again  was  repeated  the  same  result  exhibited  in  former  times,  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  different  schools,  even  those  supposed  to  be  mat-  RUeof  tbe 
ters  of  absolute  demonstration,  were  not  only  essentially  differ-  S^P""- 
ent,  but  in  contradiction  to  one  another.     Again,  therefore,  the  opinion 
lined  that  the   intellect  of  man  possesses  no  criterion  of  the 
truth,  being  neither  able  to  distinguish  among  the  contradictions  of  the 
impressions  <>f  the  senses,  nor  to  judge  of  the  correctness  of  philosophi- 
eal  deductions,  nor  even  to  determine  the  intrinsic  morality  of  acts. 
And,  if  there  be  no  criterion  of  truth,  there  can  be  no  certain  ground  of 
nee.  and  there  remains  nothing  for  us  but  doubt.     Such  was  the 
conclusion  to  which  Pyrrho,  the  founder  of  the  Skeptics,  came.     lie 
lived  about  B.C.  300.     His  philosophical  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of 
suspending  or  refusing  our  assent  from  want  of  a  criterion  of  judgment 
led  by  a  natural  transition  to  the  moral  doctrine  that  virtue  and  happi- 
in  perfect  quiescence  or  freedom  from  all  mental  perturba- 
doctrine,  i;  is  said,  he  had  learned  in  India  from  the  Brah- 
mans,  whither  h>  :i  in  the  expedition  of  Alexander.     On  his  re- 

turn to  Europe  he  taught  th  9  in  his  school  at  Elis ;  but  Greek 

philosophy,  in.  its  own  order  of  advaneemen;.  :ging  on  the  dis- 

>ns. 
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The  Skeptical  school  was  thus  founded  on  the  assertion  that  man 
can  never  ascertain  the  true  among  phenomena,  and  therefore  can  never 
know  whether  things  are  in  accordance  or  discordance  with  their  ap- 
pearances, for  the  same  object  appears  differently  to  us  in  different  po- 
sitions and  at  different  times.  Doubtless  it  also  appears  differently  to 
various  individuals.  Among  such  appearances,  how  shall  we  select  the 
true  one,  and,  if  we  make  a  selection,  how  shall  we  be  absolutely  certain 
that  we  are  right?  Moreover,  the  properties  we  impute  to  things,  such 
as  color,  smell,  taste,  hardness,  and  the  like,  are  dependent  upon  our 
senses ;  but  we  very  well  know  that  our  senses  are  perpetually  yielding 
to  us  contradictory  indications,  and  it  is  in  vain  that  we  expect  Keason 
secondary  anaiy-  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  with  correctness,  or  furnish  us  a 
Sophy- 1Cl  l"  criterion  of  the  truth.  The  Skeptical  school  thus  made  use 
of  the  weapon  which  the  Sophists  had  so  destructively  employed,  di- 
recting it,  however,  chiefly  against  ethics.  But  let  us  ascend  a  step 
higher.  If  we  rely  upon  Eeason,  how  do  we  know  that  Keason  itself  is 
reliable?  Do  we  not  want  some  criterion  for  it?  And,  even  if  such 
a  criterion  existed,  must  we  not  have  for  it,  in  its  turn,  some  higher  cri- 
terion ?  The  Skeptic  thus  j  ustified  his  assertion  that  to  man  there  is  no 
criterion  of  truth. 

In  accordance  with  these  principles,  the  Skeptics  denied  that  we  can 
ever  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  existence  from  a  knowledge  of  phenomena. 
The  doctrines  They  carried  their  doubt  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  assert  that 
of  pyrrho.  WQ  can  never  know  the  truth  of  any  thing  that  we  have  as- 
serted, no,  not  even  the  truth  of  this  very  assertion  itself.  "  We  assert 
nothing,"  say  they;  "no,  not  even  that  we  assert  nothing."  They  de- 
clare that  the  system  of  induction  is  at  best  only  a  system  of  probabil- 
ity, for  an  induction  can  only  be  certain  when  every  one  and  all  of  the 
NO  certainty  in  individual  things  have  been  examined  and  demonstrated  to 
knowledge.  agree  with  the  universal.  If  one  single  exception  among 
myriads  of  examples  be  discovered,  the  induction  is  destroyed.  But 
how  shall  we  be  sure,  in  any  one  case,  that  we  have  examined  all  the  in- 
dividuals? therefore  we  must  ever  doubt.  As  to 'the  method  of  defini- 
tions, it  is  clear  that  it  is  altogether  useless ;  for,  if  we  are  ignorant  of  a 
thing,  we  can  not  define  it,  and  if  we  know  a  thing,  a  definition  adds 
nothing  to  our  knowledge.  In  thus  destroying  definitions  and  induc- 
tions they  destroyed  all  philosophical  method. 

But  if  there  be  this  impossibility  of  attaining  knowledge,  what  is  the 
use  of  man  giving  himself  any  trouble  about  the  matter  ?  Is  it  not  best 
to  accept  life  as  it  comes,  and  enjoy  pleasure  while  he  may  ?  And  this 
is  what  Epicurus,  B.C.  342,  had  already  advised  men  to  do.  Like  Soc- 
rates, he  disparages  science,  and  looks  upon  pleasure  as  the  main  object 
of  life  and  the  criterion  of  virtue.  Asserting  that  truth  can  not  be  de- 
termined by  Reason  alone,  he  gives  up  philosophy  in  despair,  or  regards 
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it  as  an  inferior  or  ineffectual  means  for  contributing  to  happiness.  In 
his  view  the  proper  division  of  philosophy  is  into  Ethics,  The  doctrine* 
Canonic,  and  Physics,  the  two  latter  being  of  very  little  im-  rfWc™"- 
portance  compared  with  the  first.  The  wise  man  or  sage  must  seek  in 
an  Oriental  quietism  for  the  chief  happiness  of  life,  indulging  himself  in 
a  temperate  manner  as  respects  his  present  appetite,  and  adding  thereto 
the  recollection  of  similar  sensual  pleasures  that  are  past,  and  the  ex- 
pectation of  new  ones  reserved  for  the  future.  lie  must  look  on  phi- 
losophy as  the  art  of  enjoying  life.  He  should  give  himself  no  concern 
as  to  death  or  the  power  of  the  gods,  who  are  only  a  delusion ;  none  as 
respects  a  future  state,  remembering  that  the  soul,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  a  congeries  of  atoms,  is  resolved  into  those  constituents  at 
death.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  doctrines  were  very  well  suit- 
to  the  times  in  which  they  were  introduced;  for  so  great  was  the  so- 
cial and  political  disturbance,  so  great  the  uncertainty  of  the  tenure  of 
property,  that  it  might  well  be  suggested  what  better  could  a  man  do 
than  enjoy  his  own  while  it  was  yet  in  his  possession?  nor  was  the  in- 
ducement to  such  a  course  lessened  by  the  extravagant  dissipations 
when  courtesans  and  cooks,  jesters  and  buffoons,  splendid  attire  and 
magnificent  appointments  had  become  essential  to  life.  Demetrius  Po- 
liorcetes,  who  understood  the  condition  of  things  thoroughly,  says, 
"  There  was  not,  in  my  time,  in  Athens,  one  great  or  noble  mind."  In 
such  a  social  state,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  Epicurus  had  many 
followers,  and  that  there  were  many  who  agreed  with  him  in  thinking 
that  happiness  is  best  found  in  a  tranquil  indifference,  and  in  Tranquil  indif- 

,      ..        .  ,  .  .  ,   .  .  ..  ,  ill  fcrence  is  best 

•VUI.L;  that  there  is  nothing  in  reality  good  or  bad;  that  form»n. 
it  is  best  to  decide  upon  nothing, but  to  leave  affairs  to  chance;  that 
r  all,  little  or  no  difference  between  life  and  death ;  that  a 
:i  will  regard  philosophy  as  an  activity  <*f  ideas  and  arguments 
which  may  tend  to  happiness;  that  its  physical  branch  is  of  no  other 
use  than  to  correct  superstitious  fancies  as  to  death,  and  remove  the  fear 
of  meteors,  prodigies,  and  other  phenomena  by  .explaining  their  nature ; 
that  the  views  of  Democritus  and  Aristotle  may  be  made  to  some 

i  ilable  for  the  procurement  of  pleasure;  and  that  we  may  learn 
from  the  brutes,  who  pursue  pleasure  and  avoid  pain,  what  ought  to  be 
our  course.     Upon  the  whole,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a  connection 
pleasure  and  virtue,  especially  if  we  enlarge  our  views  and 
seek  for  pleasure,  not  in  the  gratification  of  the  present  moment,  but  in 
the  ajrgrc-gate  oft'ered  by  existence.     The  pleasures  of  the  soul  all  orig- 
inate in  the  pleasures  of  the  flesh;  not  only  those  of  the  time  being,  but 
vted  in  the  past  and  anticipated  in  the  future.     The  sage 
will  theivfor  •  for  all  these,  and.  remembering  that  pain  is  in  its 

nature  transient,  Init  pleasure  is  endurinir.  he  will  not  hesitate  to  encoun- 
:he  former  if  he  can  be  certain  that  it  will  procure  him  the  lar 
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he  will  dismiss  from  his  mind  all  idle  fears  of  the  gods  and  of  destiny, 
for  these  are  only  fictions  beneficial  to  women  and  the .  vulgar ;  yet, 
since  they  are  the  objects  of  the  national  superstition,  it  is  needless  to 
procure  one's  self  disfavor  by  openly  deriding  them.  It  will  therefore 
be  better  for  the  sage  to  treat  them  with  apparent  solemnity,  or  at  least 
outward  respect,  though  he  may  laugh  at  the  imposition  in  his  heart. 
As  to  the  fear  of  death,  he  will  be  especially  careful  to  rid  himself 
therefrom,  remembering  that  death  is  only  a  deliverer  from  the  miseries 
of  life. 

Under  the  title  of  Canonic  Epicurus  delivers  his  philosophical  views ; 
imperfections  they  are,  however,  of  a  very  superficial  kind.  He  insists  that 

oftheCanonic  J  .  \.  V      •  f  x       ^ 

ofEpicurug,  our  sensuous  impressions  are  the  criterion  of  truth,  and  that 
even  the  sensations  of  a  lunatic  and  dreamer  are  true.  But,  besides  the 
impressions  of  the  moment,  memory  is  also  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  cri- 
terion— memory,  which  is  the  basis  of  experience. 

In  his  Physics  he  adopts  the  Atomic  theory  of  Democritus,  though 
and  contradictions  ^  m&ny  respects  it  ill  accords  with  his  Ethics  or  Canonic; 
of  MS  Physics.  ^^  go  jow  js  hjs  esteem  of  its  value  that  he  cares  nothing 
for  that.  Though  atoms  and  a  void  are  in  their  nature  imperceptible 
to  the  senses,  he  acknowledges  their  existence,  asserting  the  occurrence 
of  an  infinite  number  of  atoms  of  different  kinds  in  the  infinite  void, 
which,  because  of  their  weight,  precipitate  themselves  perpendicularly 
downward  with  an  equable  motion ;  but  some  of  them,  through  an  un- 
accountable internal  force,  have  deviated  from  their  perpendicular  path, 
and,  sticking  together  after  their  collision,  have  given  rise  to  the  world. 
Not  much  better  than  these  vague  puerilities  are  his  notions  about  the 
size  of  the  sun,  the  nature  of  eclipses,  and  other  astronomical  phenom- 
ena ;  but  he  justifies  his  contradictions  and  superficiality  by  asserting 
that  it  is  altogether  useless  for  a  man  to  know  such  things,  and  that  the 
sage  ought  to  give  himself  no  trouble  about  them.  As  to  the  soul,  he 
says  that  it  must  be  of  a  material  or  corporeal  nature,  for  this  simple  rea- 
son, that  there  is  nothing  incorporeal  but  a  vacuum ;  he  inclines  to  the 
belief  that  it  is  a  rarefied  body,  easily  movable,  and  somewhat  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  vapor ;  he  divides  it  into  four  activities,  corresponding  to  the 
four  elements  entering  into  its  constitution ;  and  that,  so  far  from  being 
immortal,  it  is  decomposed  into  its  integral  atoms,  dying  when  the  body 
dies.  With  the  atomic  doctrines  of  Democritus  Epicurus  adopts  the 
notions  of  that  philosopher  respecting  sensation,  to  the  effect  that  eidola 
or  images  are  sloughed  off  from  all  external  objects,  and  find  access  to 
the  brain  through  the  eye.  In  his  theology  he  admits,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances we  have  mentioned,  anthropomorphic  gods,  pretending  to 
account  for  their  origin  in  the  chance  concourse  of  atoms,  and  suggest- 
ing that  they  display  their  quietism  and  blessedness  by  giving  them- 
His  irreiigion.  selves  no  concern  about  man  or  his  affairs.  By  such  derisive 
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promptings  does  Epicurus  mock  at  the  religion  of  bis  country — its  rit- 
uals, sacrifices,  prayers,  and  observances.  He  offers  no  better  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  God  than  that  there  is  a  general  belief  current  among 
nii-ii  in  support  of  such  a  notion;  but,  when  brought  to  the  point,  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  utter  his  disbelief  in  the  national  theology,  and  to 
<1«  -dare  that,  in  his  judgment,  it  is  blind  chance  that  rules  the  world. 

Such  are  the  opinions  to  which  the  name  of  Epicurus  has  been  attach- 
ed ;  but  there  were  Epicureans  ages  before  that  philosopher  was  born, 
and  Epicureans  there  will  be  in  all  time  to  come.  They  abound  in 
our  own  days,  ever  characterized  by  the  same  features — an  Kpkure*ni  of 
intense  egotism  in  their  social  relations,  superficiality  in  their  modern Ume** 
philosophical  views,  if  the  term  philosophical  can  be  justly  applied  to 
intellects  so  narrow  ;  they  manifest  an  accordance  often  loud  and  particu- 
lar with  the  religion  of  their  country,  while  in  their  hearts  and  in  their 
lives  they  are  utter  infidels.  These  are  they  who  constitute  the  most 
specious  part  of  modern  society,  and  are  often  the  self-proclaimed  guard- 
ians of  its  interests.  They  are  to  be  found  in  every  grade  of  life ;  in 
the  senate,  in  the  army,  in  the  professions,  and  especially  in  commercial 
pursuits,  which,  unhappily,  tend  too  frequently  to  the  development  of 
selfishness.  It  is  to  them  that  society  is  indebted  for  more  than  half 
its  corruptions,  all  its  hypocrisy,  and  more  than  half  its  sins.  It  is  they 
who  infuse  into  it  falsehood  as  respects  the  past,  imposture  as  respects 
the  present,  fraud  as  respects  the  future ;  who  teach  it  by  example  that 
the  course  of  a  man's  life  ought  to  be  determined  upon  principles  of 
selfishness;  that  gratitude  and  affection  are  well  enough  if  displayed  for 
•t,  but  that  they  should  never  be  felt ;  that  men  are  to  be  looked  upon 
not  as  men, but  as  things  to  be  used;  that  knowledge  and  integrity, 
pati  ltd  virtue,  are  the  delusions  of  simpletons ;  and  that  wealth 

•  only  object  which  is  really  worthy  of  the  homage  of  man. 

It  now  only  remains  in  this  chapter  to  speak  of  the  later  Platonism. 
The  Old  Academy,  of  which  Plato  was  the  founder,  limited  its  labors  to 
the  illustration  and  defense  of  his  doctrines.  The  Middle  -n^  Mlddle  Acad. 
Academy,  originating  with  Arcesilaus,  born  B.C.  316,  main-  cniy  of  A"**0*"*- 
tained  a,  warfare  with  the  Stoics,  developed  the  doctrine  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  sensual  impressions  and  the  nothingness  of  human  knowledge. 
The  New  Academy  was  founded  by  Carneades,  born  B.C. 
213,  and  participated  with  the  preceding  in  many  of  its 
fundamental  positions.  On  the  one  side  Cameades  leans  to  skepticism, 
nn  the  other  he  accepts  probability  as  his  guide.  This  school  so  ra; 
ly  degenerated  that  at  last  it  occupied  itself  with  rhetoric  alone.  The 
gradual  increase  of  skepticism  and  inditVerenee  throughout  this  period 
is  obvious  enough  ;  thus  Arcesilaus  said  that  he  knew  nothing,  not  i ' 

and  denied  both  intellectual  and  sensuous  knowl- 
•s,  Obtaining  his  views  from  the  old  philosophy,  found 
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therein  arguments  suitable  for  his  purpose  against  necessity,  God,  sooth- 
saying; he  did  not  admit  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  justice  in  the 
abstract,  declaring  that  it  is  a  purely  conventional  thing;  indeed,  it  was 
The  duplicity  of  his  rhetorical  display,  alternately  in  praise  of  justice  and 

the  later  Acade-  .  .  .  .    .        r  _.  J 

miciuns.  against  it,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Home,  that  led  Cato 

to  have  him  expelled  from  the  city.  Though  Plato  had  been  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  age  of  faith,  a  secondary  analysis  of  all  his  works,  imply- 
ing an  exposition  of  their  contradictions,  ended  in  skepticism.  If  we 
may  undertake  to  determine  the  precise  aim  of  a  philosophy  whose  rep- 
resentatives stood  in  such  an  attitude  of  rhetorical  duplicity,  it  may  be 
said  to  be  the  demonstration  that  there  is  no  criterion  of  truth  in  this 
world.  Persuaded  thus  of  the  impossibility  of  philosophy,  Carneades 
was  led  to  recommend  his  theory  of  the  probable.  "  That  which  has 
been  most  perfectly  analyzed  and  examined,  and  found  to  be  devoid  of 
improbability,  is  the.  most  probable  idea."  The  degeneration  of  phi- 
losophy now  became  truly  complete,  the  labors  of  so  many  great  men 
being  degraded  to  rhetorical  and  artistic  purposes.  It  was  seen  by  all 
that  Plato  had  destroyed  all  trust  in  the  indications  of  the  senses,  and 
substituted  for  it  the  Ideal  theory.  Aristotle  had  destroyed  that,  and 
The  fourth  and  ^ere  was  nothing  left  to  the  world  but  skepticism.  A  fourth 
fifth  Academies.  Academy  was  founded  by  Philo  of  Larissa,  a  fifth  by  Anti- 
ochus  of  Ascalon.  It  was  reserved  for  this  teacher  to  attach  the  Porch 
to  the  Academy,  and  to  merge  the  doctrines  of  Plato  in  those  of  the 
Stoics.  Such  a  heterogeneous  mixture  demonstrates  the  pass  to  which 
speculative  philosophy  had  come,  and  shows  us  clearly  that  her  disciples 
had  abandoned  her  in  despair. 

So  ends  the  Greek  age  of  Faith.  How  strikingly  does  its  history  re- 
End  of  the  Greek  ca^  tiiQ  corresponding  period  of  individual  life — the  trust- 
age  of  Faith.  jng  Spirit  an(}  the  disappointment  of  youth.  We  enter  on 
it  full  of  confidence  in  things  and.  men,  never  suspecting  that  the  one 
may  disappoint,  the  other  deceive.  Our  early  experiences,  if  consid- 
ered at  all,  afford  only  matter  of  surprise  that  we  could  ever  have  been 
seriously  occupied  in  such  folly,  or  actuated  by  motives  now  seeming  so 
inadequate.'  It  never  occurs  to  us  that,  in  our  present  state,  though 
the  pursuits  may  have  changed,  they  are  none  the  less  vain,  the  objects 
none  the  less  delusive. 

The  second  age  of  Greek  philosophy  ended  in  sophism,  the  third  in 
skepticism.  Speculative  philosophy  strikes  at  last  upon  a  limit  which 
it  can  not  overpass.  This  is  its  state  even  in  our  own  times.  '  It  rever- 
berates against  the  wall  that  confines  it  without  the  least  chance  of  mak- 
ing its  way  through. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  GREEK  AGE  OF  REASON. 

RISE   OF   SCIENCE. 

Tin-:  MACEDONIAN  CAMPAIGN. — Disastrous  in  its  political  Effects  to  Greece,  but  tuhering  in 
the  Age  of  Reason. 

A  i:  i- 1  MI  i. K  founds  the  Indut-tirc  Philosophy. — His  Method  the  Inverse  of  that  of  Plato. — Its 
great  Power. — In  his  own  hands  it  fails  for  mint  <>f  Knowledge,  but  i»  carried  out  by  the 
Alexandrians. 

.  —  7//.s  Philosophical  Aim  is  the  Cultivation  of  Virtue  and  Knowledge. — He  is  in  the  Kth- 
ical  Branch  the  Counterfort  of  Aristotle  in  the  Physical. 

FOUND  \IION  m-  THK  MUSEUM  OF  ALEXANDRIA. — The  great  Libraries,  Observatories,  Botani- 
cal Gardens,  Menageries,  Dissecting  Houses. — Its  Effect  on  tie  rapid  Development  of  exact 
Knowledge.  —  Influence  of  Euclid,  Archimedes,  Eratosthenes,  Apollonius,  Ptolemy,  Hip- 
pan-hus,  on  Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Chronology,  Geography. 

Decline  of  the  Greek  Age  of  Reason. 

THE  conquest  of  Persia  by  Alexander  the  Great  is  a  most  important 
event  in  European  history.  That  adventurer,  carrying  out  the  inten- 
tions of  his  father  Philip,  commenced  his  attack  with  apparently  very 
insignificant  means,  having,  it  is  said,  at  the  most,  only  The Greek Invm. 
thirty-four  thousand  infantry,  four  thousand  cavalry,  and  8lonofl>er8^ 
seventy  talents  in  money.  The  result  of  his  expedition  was  the  ruin 
of  the  Persian  empire,  and  also  the  ruin  of  Greece.  It  was  not  without 
reason  that  his  memory  was  cursed  in  his  native  country.  Her  life- 
blood  was  drained  away  by  his  successes.  In  view  of  the  splendid  for- 
tunes to  be  made  in  Asia,  Greece  ceased  to  be  the  place  for  an  enter- 
prising man.  To  such  an  extent  did  military  emigration  go,  that  Greek 
recruits  were  settled  all  over  the  Persian  empire;  their  number  was 
sufficient  to  injure  irreparably  the  country  from"  which  they  had  part.  <1. 
but  not  sufficient  to  hellenize  the  dense  and  antique  populations  among 
whom  they  had  settled. 

Not  only  was  it  thus  by  the  drain  of  men  that  the  Macedonian  expe- 
dition was  so  dreadfully  disastrous  to  Greece,  the  political  consequences 
following  those  successful  campaigns  added  to  the  baneful  Iurall 
resi;'.-  Minder  could  not  have  more  effectually  ruined  °°GI 

Athms  had  he  treated  her  as  he  did  Thebes,  which  he  leveled  with 
ground,  massacring  six  thousand  of  her  citizens,  and  selling  thirty  thou- 
'l  for  slaves.     The  founding  of  Alexandria  was  the  commercial  end 
of  AthriH.  the  finishing  stroke  to  her  old  colonial  system.     It  might 
have  been  well  for  her  had  lie  stopped  short  in  his  projects  with  the 
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downfall  of  Tyre,  destroyed,  not  from  any  vindictive  reasons,  as  is  some- 
injury  to  Athena  times  said,  but  because  be  discovered  tbat  tbat  city  was  an 
ingnofAiefxan"d~  essential  part  of  tbe  Persian  system.  It  was  never  bis  in- 
dria-  tention  tbat  Atbens  sbould  derive  advantage  from  tbe  an- 

nibilation  of  ber  Pbcenician  competitor  ;  bis  object  was  effectually  car- 
ried out  by  tbe  building  and  prosperity  of  Alexandria. 

Tbougb  tbe  military  celebrity  of  tbis  great  soldier  may  be  diminisbed 
by  tbe  history  of  the  last  bundred  years,  wbicb  sbows  a  uniform  result 
of  victory  wben  European  armies  are  brougbt  in  contact  with  Asiatic, 
even  under  tbe  most  extraordinary  disadvantages,  tbere  can  not  be  de- 
nied to  bim  a  profound  sagacity  and  statesmanship  excelled  by  no  otber 
conqueror.  Before  be  became  intoxicated  witb  success,  and,  unfortu- 
nately, too  babitually  intoxicated  witb  wine,  tbere  was  much  tbat  was 
noble  in  bis  character.  He  bad  been  under  tbe  instruction  of  Aristotle 
for  several  years,  and,  on  setting  out  on  bis  expedition,  took  witb  bim  so 
many  learned  men  as  almost  to  justify  tbe  remark  applied  to  it,  tbat  it 
scientific  tendency  was  as  much  a  scientific  as  a  military  undertaking.  Amonsr 

of  the  Macedonian      .  ....  ......  /-<    -n  •      i    *~  -i 

campaigns.  those  who  thus  accompanied  mm  was  Callistnenes,  a  rela- 

tion and  pupil  of  Aristotle,  destined  for  an  evil  end.  Perhaps  tbe  as- 
sertion that  Alexander  furnished  to  his  master  nearly  a  million  of  dol- 
lars, and  the  services  of  several  thousand  men,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining and  examining  the  specimens  required  in  the  composition  of  his 
work  on  the  "  History  of  Animals"  may  be  an  exaggeration,  but  tbere 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  these  transactions  was  the  real  beginning  of  that 
policy  which  soon  led  to  the  institution  of  the  Museum  at  Alexandria. 
origin  of  the  influ-  The  importance  of  this  event,  though  hitherto  little  under- 

stood>  admits  of  no  exaggeration,  so  far  as  tbe  intellectual. 

progress  of  Europe  is  concerned.  It  gave  to  the  works  of 
Aristotle  their  wonderful  duration  ;  it  imparted  to  them  not  alone  a  Gre- 
cian celebrity,  but  led  to  their  translation  into  Syriac  by  the  NestoriaitS 
in  the  fifth  century,  and  from  Syriac  by  the  Arabs  into  their  tongue 
four  hundred  years  later.  _  They  exercised  a  living  influence  over  Chris- 
tians and  Mohammedans  indifferently,  from  Spain  to  Mesopotamia. 

If  the  letter  quoted  by  Plutarch  as  having  been  written  by  Alexan- 
der to  Aristotle  is  authentic,  it  not  only  shows  how  thoroughly  the  pu- 
pil had  been  indoctrinated  into  the  wisdom  of  tbe  master,  but  warns  us 
bow  liable  we  are  to  be  led  astray  in  the  exposition  we  are  presently  to 
give  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  There  was  then,  as  unfortunately 
tbere  has  been  too  often  since,  a  private  as  well  as  a  public  doctrine. 
Alexander  upbraids  the  philosopher  for  his  indiscretion  in  revealing 
things  that  it  was  understood  should  be  concealed.  Aristotle  defends 
himself  by  asserting  that  the  desired  concealment  bad  not  been  broken. 
By  many  otber  incidents  of  a  trifling  kind  tbe  attachment  of  tbe  con- 
queror to  philosophy  is  indicated  ;  thus  Harpalus  and  ISTearchus,  the 
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companions  of  his  youth,  were  the  agents  employed  in 
some  of  his  scientific  undertakings,  the  latter  being  engaged  of  Alexander. 
in  sea  explorations,  doubtless  having  in  the  main  a  political  object,  yet 
full  of  interest  to  science.  Had  Alexander  lived,  Nearchus  was  to  have 
repeated  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa.  Ilarpalus,  while  governor  of 
Uabylon,  was  occupied  in  the  attempt  to  exchange  the  vegetation  of 
Kuropi;  and  Asia;  he  intertransplanted  the  productions  of  Persia  and 
Greece,  succeeding,  as  is  related,  in  his  object  of  making  all  European 
plants  that  he  tried  grow  in  Mesopotamia  except  the  ivy.  The  journey 
to  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  expedition  into  the  African  deserts,  indicate 
Alexander's  personal  taste  for  natural  knowledge;  nor  is  it  without  sig- 
nificance that,  while  on  his  deathbed,  and,  indeed,  within  a  s  of 
his  decease,  he  found  consolation  and  amusement  in  having  Nearchus 
by  his  bedside,  relating  the  story  of  his  voyages.  Nothing  shows  more 
strikingly  how  correct  was  his  military  perception  than  the  intention 
lie  avowed  of  equipping  a  thousand  ships  for  the  conquest  of  Carthage, 
and  thus  securing  his  supremacy  in  the  Mediterranean.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  there  were  many  points  of  his  character,  and  many  events  of  his 
life,  worthy  of  the  condemnation  with  which  they  have  been  visited; 
the  drunken  burning1  of  Persepolis,  the  prisoners  he  slaugh-  IH«  unbridled 

1    •       i  ^  TT       i  -11  •  /»  /~i    -n  •     i  pMdoiM  and 

tered  in  honor  of  Hepha3stion,  the  hanging  of  Calhsthenes,  iniquitiw. 
were  the  results  of  intemperance  and  unbridled  passion.  Even  so 
steady  a  mind  as  his  was  incapable  of  withstanding  the  influence  of  such 
enormous  treasures  as  those  he  seized  at  Susa,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to 
four  hundred  millions  of  dollars;  the  plunder  of  the  Persian  empire;  the 
inconceivable  luxury  of  Asiatic  life ;  the  uncontrolled  power  to  which 
he  attained.  But  he  was  not  so  imbecile  as  to  believe  himself  the  de- 
scendant of  Jupiter  Ammon ;  that  was  only  an  artifice  he  permitted  for 
the  sake  of  influencing  those  around  him.  We  must  not  forget  that  he 
lived  in  an  age  when  men  looked  for  immaculate  conceptions  and  celes- 
tial descents.  These  Asiatic  ideas  had  made  their  way  into  Europe. 
The  Athenians  themselves  were  soon  to  be  reconciled  to  the  appointment 
of  divine  honors  to  such  as  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  adoring  them  as 
gods — savior  gods — and  instituting  sacrifices  and  priests  for  their  wor- 
ship. 

Great  as  were  the  political  results  of  the  Macedonian  expedition,  they 
•  equaled  by  the  intellectual.     The  times  were  marked  The  nwk.gr  of 
by  the  i;  in  of  a  new  philosophy.     Greece  had  gone  R«*»«l»««dln- 

age  of  Credulity,  her  age  of  Inquiry,  her  age  of  Faith;  she 
•  'ii  her  age  of  Reason,  and,  had  freedom  of  action  been  per- 
mit; T,  she  would  have  given  a  decisive  tone  to  the  forthcoming 
civilization  of  Europe.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  following  pages,  that 
great  destiny  did  not  await  her.  From  her  eccentric  po- 
sition at  Alexandria  she  could  not  civilize  Europe.  In  her  uaSanoif' 
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old  age,  the  power  of  Europe,  concentrated  in  the  Eoman  empire,  over- 
threw her.  There  are  very  few  histories, of  the  past  of  more  interest  to 
modern  times,  and  none,  "unfortunately,  more  misunderstood,  than  this 
Greek  age  of  Reason  manifested  at* Alexandria.  It  illustrates,  in  the 
most  signal  manner,  that  affairs  control  men  more  than  men  control  af- 
fairs. The  scientific  associations  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror  directly 
arose  from  the  contemporaneous  state  of  Greek  philosophy  in  the  act 
of  reaching  the  close  of  its  age  of  faith,  and  these  influences  ripened 
under  the  Macedonian  captain  who  became  King  of  Egypt.  As  it  was, 
the  learning  of  Alexandria,  though  diverted  from  its  most  appropriate 
and  desirable  direction  by  the  operation  of  the  Byzantine  system,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  centuries  acting  forcibly  upon  it,  was  not  without 
an  influence  on  the  future  thought  of  Europe.  Even  at  this  day  Eu- 
rope will  not  bear  to  be  fully  told  how  great  that  influence  has  been. 

The  age  of  Reason,  to  which  Aristotle  is  about  to  introduce  us,  stands 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  preceding  ages.  It  can  not  escape  the 
reader  that  what  was  done  by  the  men  of  science  in  Alexandria  resem- 
bles what  is  doing  in  our  own  times ;  their  day  was  the  foreshadowing 
of  ours.  And  yet  a  long  and  dreary  period  of  almost  twenty  centuries 
parts  us  from  them.  Politically,  Aristotle,  through  his  friendship  with 
The  writings  of  Alexander  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  Macedonian  influence 
prelude.  &  in  Ptolemy,  was  the  connecting  link  between  the  Greek  age 
of  Faith  and  that  of  Reason,  as  he  was  also  philosophically  by  the  na- 
ture of  his  doctrines.  He  offers  us  an  easy  passage  from  the  speculative 
methods  of  Plato  to  the  scientific  methods  of  Archimedes  and  Euclid. 
The  copiousness  of  his  doctrines,  and  the  obscurity  of  many  of  them, 
might,  perhaps,  discourage  a  superficial  student,  unless  he  steadily  bears 
in  mind  the  singular  authority  they  maintained  for  so  many  ages,  and 
the  brilliant  results  in  all  the  exact  parts  of  human  knowledge  to  which 
they  so  quickly  led.  The  history  of  Aristotle  and  his  philosophy  is 
therefore  our  necessary  introduction  to  the  grand,  the  immortal  achieve- 
ments of  the  Alexandrian  school. 

Aristotle  was  born  at  Stagira,  in  Thrace,  B.C.  3.S4  His  father  was 
Biography  of  an  eminent  author  of  those  times  on  subjects  of  Natural  His- 
Aristotie.  torv .  by  profession  he  was  a  physician.  Dying  while  his  son 
was  yet  quite  young,  he  bequeathed  to  him  not  only  very  ample  means, 
but  also  his  own  tastes.  Aristotle  soon  found  his  way  to  Athens,  and 
entered  the  school  of  Plato,  with  whom  it  is  said  he  remained  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  During  this  period  he  spent  most  of  his  patrimony,  and 
in  the  end  was  obliged  to  support  himself  by  the  trade  of  a  druggist. 
At  length  differences  arose  between  them,  for,  as  we  shall  soon  find,  the 
great  pupil  was  by  no  means  a  blind  follower  of  the  great  master.  In 
a  fortunate  moment,  Philip,  the  King  of  Macedon,  appointed  him  pre- 
ceptor to  his  son  Alexander,  an  incident  of  importance  in  the  Intel- 
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lectual  history  of  Europe.  It  was  to  the  friendship  arising  through 
this  relation  that  Aristotle  owed  that  effectual  assistance  to  which  we 
have  alluded  from  the  conqueror  during  his  Asiatic  expedition  for  the 
composition  of  "the  Natural  History,"  and  also  gained  that  prestige 
which  gave  his  name  such  singular  authority  for  more  than  fifteen  cen- 
turies. He  eventually  founded  a  school  in  the  Lyceum  at  Athens,  and, 
as  it  was  his  habit  to  deliver  his  lectures  while  walking,  his  disciples 
ivrd  the  name  of  Peripatetics,  or  walking  philosophers.  These  lec- 
tures were  of  two  kinds,  esoteric  and  exoteric,  the  former  being  deliv- 
ered to  th*e  more  advanced  pupils  only.  He  wrote  a  very  large  number 
<>f  works,  of  which  about  one  fourth  remain. 

Tin-  philosophical  method  of  Aristotle  is  the  inverse  of  that  of  Plato, 
whose  starting-point  was  universals,  the  very  existence  of  n«foun«i»tb« 
which  was  a  matter  of  faith,  and  from  which  he  descended  to  iwopby™1 
particulars  or  details.  Aristotle,  on  the  contrary,  rose  from  particulars 
to  universals,  advancing  to  them  by  inductions ;  and  his  system,  thus  an 
inductive  philosophy,  was  in  reality  the  true  beginning  of  science. 

Plato  therefore  trusts  to  the  Imagination,  Aristotle  to  Eeason.  The 
contrast  between  them  is  best  seen  by  the  attitude  in  which  they  stand 
as  respects  the  Ideal  theory.  Plato  regards  universals,  types,  or  ex- 
emplars as  having  an  actual  existence;  Aristotle  declares  1113  method  com- 

,  _,  .         pared  with  that 

that  they  are  mere  abstractions  of  reasoning.  For  the  ofpiata 
fanciful  reminiscences  derived  from  former  experience  in  another  life 
by  Plato,  Aristotle  substitutes  the  reminiscences  of  our  actual  experi- 
ence in  this.  These  ideas  of  experience  are  furnished  by  the  memory, 
which  enables  us  not  only  to  recall  individual  facts  and  events  witness- 
ed by  ourselves,  but  also  to  collate  them  with  one  another,  thereby  dis- 
covering their  resemblances  and  their  differences.  Our  induction  be- 
comes the  more  certain  as  our  facts  are  more  numerous,  our  experience 
larirer.  "  Art  commences  when,  from  a  great  number  of  experiences, 

Lreneral  conception  is  formed  which  will  embrace  all  similar  cases." 
"  If  we  properly  observe  celestial  phenomena,  we  may  demonstrate  the 
laws  which  regulate  them."  With  Plato,  philosophy  arises  from  faith' 
in  the  past;  with  Aristotle,  reason  alone  can  constitute  it  from  exist- 

facts.  Plato  is  analytic,  Aristotle  synthetic.  The  philosophy  of 
Plato  arises  from  the  decomposition  of  a  primitive  idea  into  particu- 
lars, that  of  Aristotle  from  the  union  of  particulars  into  a  general  con- 
ception. The  former  is  essentially  an  idealist,  the  latter  a  materialist. 

.1  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  method  of  Plato  was  capable  of 
producing  more  splendid,  though  they  were  necessarily  more  JJjJJJJJJ^ 
unsubstantial  results;  that  of  Aristotle  was  more  tardy  in  its  ArfamdfaB. 
operation,  but  much  more  solid.  It  implied  endless  labor  in  the  collec- 
tion of  facts,  the  tedious  resort  to  experiment  and  observation,  the  appli- 
cation of  demonstration.  ery  nature  it  was  such  that  it  was  im- 
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possible  for  its  author  to  carry  by  its  aid  the  structure  of  science  toward 
completion.  The  moment  that  Aristotle  applies  his  own  principles  we 
find  him  compelled  to  depart  from  them  through  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
experience  and  sufficient  precision  in  his  facts.  The  philosophy  of 
Plato  is  a  gorgeous  castle  in  the  air,  that  of  Aristotle  is  a  solid  structure, 
laboriously,  and,  with  many  failures,  founded  on  the  solid  rock. 

Under  logic  Aristotle  treats  of  the  methods  of  arriving  at  general 
Aristotle's  propositions,  and  of  reasoning  from  them.  His  logic  is  at  once 
logic  t^  ar£  of  thinking  and  the  instrument  of  thought.  The  com- 
pleteness of  our  knowledge  depends  on  the  extent  and  completeness  of 
our  experience.  His  manner  of  reasoning  is  by  the  syllogism,  an  argu- 
ment consisting  of  three  propositions,  such  that  the  concluding  one  fol- 
lows of  necessity  from  the  two  premises,  and  of  which,  indeed,  the  whole 
theory  of  demonstration  is  onjy  an  example.  Kegarding  logic  as  the 
instrument  of  thought,  he  introduces  into  it,  as  a  fundamental  feature, 
the  ten  categories.  These  predicaments  are  the  genera  to  which  every 
thing  may  be  reduced,  and  denote  the  most  general  of  the  attributes 
which  may  be  assigned  to  a  thing. 

His  metaphysics  overrides  all  the  branches  of  the  physical  sciences. 
It  undertakes  an  examination  of  the  postulates  on  which  each  one  of 
and  metaphysics,  them  is  founded,  determining  their  truth  or  fallacy.  Consid- 
ering that  all  science  must  find  a  support  for  its  fundamental  conditions 
in  an  extensive  induction  from  facts,  he  puts  at  the  foundation  of  his 
system  the  consideration  of  the  individual ;  in  relation  to  the  world  of 
sense,  he  regards  four  causes  as  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  fact — 
the  material  cause,  the  substantial  cause,  the  efficient  cause,  the  final 
cause. 

But  as  soon  as  we  come  to  the  Physics  of  Aristotle  we  see  at  once  his 
Temporary  failure  weakness.  The  knowledge  of  his  age  does  not  furnish  him 
of  MS  system.  facts  enough  whereon  to  build,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
he  is  forced  into  speculation.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to 
allude  to  a  few  of  his  statements,  either  in  this  or  in  his  metaphysical 
branch,  to  show  how  great  is  his  uncertainty  and  confusion.  Thus  he 
asserts  that  matter  contains  a  triple  form — simple  substance,  higher  sub- 
stance, which  is  eternal,  and  absolute  substance,  or  God  himself;  that 
the  universe  is  immutable  and  eternal,  and,  though  in  relation  with  the 
The  Peripatetic  vicissitudes  of  the  world,  it  is  unaffected  thereby  ;  that  the 
philosophy.  primitive  force  which  gives  rise  to  all  the  motions  and  changes 
we  see  is  Nature ;  it  also  gives  rise  to  Eest ;  that  the  world  is  a  living 
being,  having  a  soul ;  that,  since  every  thing  is  for  some  particular  end, 
substance,  Motion,  ^e  soul  of  man  is  the  end  of  his  body  ;  that  Motion  is  the 
space,  Time.  condition  of  all  nature ;  that  the  world  has  a  definite 
boundary  and  a  limited  magnitude ;  that  Space  is  the  immovable  ves- 
sel in  which  whatever  is  may  be  moved ;  that  Space,  as  a  whole,  is  with- 
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out  motion,  though  its  parts  may  move ;  that  it  is  not  to  be  conceived 
of  as  without  contents  ;  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  vacuum  to  exist,  and 
IK 'iice  there  is  not  beyond  and  surrounding  the  world  a  void  which  con- 
tains the  world;  that  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  Time  unless  there 
was  a  soul,  for  time  being  the  number  of  motion,  number  is  impossible 
except  there  be  one  who  numbers ;  that,  perpetual  motion  in  a  finite 
right  line  being  impossible,  but  in  a  curvilinear  path  possible,  the  world, 
which  is  limited  and  ever  in  motion,  must  be  of  a  spherical  The  world. 
form  ;  that  tin-  earth  is  its  central  part,  the  heavens  the  circumferential, 
henee  the  heaven  is  nearest  to  the  prime  cause  of  motion  ;  that  the  or- 
derly,  continuous,  and  unceasing  movement  of  the  celestial  bodies  im- 
plies an  unmoved  mover,  for  the  unchangeable  alone  can  give  birth  to 
uniform  motion;  that  unmoved  existence  is  God;  that  the  stars  are 
passionless  beings,  having  attained  the  end  of  existence,  and  worthy 
above  other  things  of  human  adoration;  that  the  fixed  stars  are  in  the 
outermost  heaven,  and  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  beneath  :  the  former 
ive  their  motion  from  the  prime  moving  cause,  but  the  planets  are 
disturbed  by  the  stars ;  that  there  are  five  elements — earth,  air,  fire,  wa- 
ter, ami  ether;  that  the  earth  is  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  since 
earthy  matter  settles  uniformly  round  a  central  point ;  that  fire  seeks 
the  circumferential  region,  and  intermediately  water  floats  upon  the 
earth,  and  air  upon  water;  that  the  elements  are  transmutable  into  one 
another,  and  hence  many  intervening  substances  arise ;  that  each  sphere 
is  in  interconnection  with  the  others ;  the  earth  is  agitated  and  disturbed 
by  the  sea,  the,  sea  by  the  winds,  which  are  movements  of  the  air,  the 
air  by  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets.  Each  inferior  sphere  is  controlled 
by  its  outlying  or  superior  one,  and  hence  it  follows  that  the  earth, 
whieh  is  thus  disturbed  by  the  conspiring  or  conflicting  action  of  all 
above  it.  is  liable  to  the  most  irregularities ;  that,  since  animals  are  nour- 
ished by  the  earth,  it  needs  must  enter  into  their  composition,  but  that 
water  is  required  to  hold  the  earthy  parts  together;  that  every  element 
must  be  looked  upon  as  living,  since  it  is  pervaded  by  the  soul  of  the 
world ;  that  there  is  an  unbroken  chain  from  the  simple  element  through 
the  plant  and  animal  up  to  man,  the  different  groups  merging  by  insen- 
sible shades  into  one  another:  thus  zoophytes  partake  partly  organic bdn*. 
of  the  vegetable  and  partly  of  the  animal,  and  serve  as  an  intermedium 
between  them ;  that  plants  are  inferior  to  animals  in  this,  that  they  da 
not  possess  a  single  principle  of  life  or  soul,  but  many  subordinate  ones, 
as  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that,  when  they  are  cut  to  pieces,  each 
piece  is  capable  of  perfect  or  independent  growth  or  life.  Their  in: 
ority  is  likewise  betrayed  by  their  belonging  especially  to  the  earth  to 
whieh  they  are  rooted,  each  root  being  a  true  mouth  ;  and  this  again  dis- 
plays their  lowly  position,  for  the  place  of  the  mouth  is  ever  an  indica- 
tion of  the  grade  of  a  creature :  thus  in  man,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
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scale,  it  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body ;  that  in  proportion  to  the  heat 
of  an  animal  is  its  grade  higher :  thus  those  that  are  aquatic  are  cold, 
and  therefore  of  very  little  intelligence,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
plants ;  but  of  man,  whose  warmth  is  very  great,  the  soul  is  much  more 
excellent ;  that  the  possession  of  locomotion  by  an  organism  alwaj^s  im- 
plies the  possession  of  sensation ;  that  the  senses  of  taste  and  touch  in- 
dicate the  qualities  of  things  in  contact  with  the  organs  of  the  animal, 
but  that  those  of  smell,  hearing,  and  sight  extend  the  sphere  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  indicate  to  it  what  is  at  a  distance ;  that  the  place  of  reception 
phyeioiogicai  of  the  various  sensations*  is  the  soul,  from  which  issue  forth 
conclusion.  the  motiOns  •  that  the  blood,  as  the  general  element  of  nutri- 
tion, is  essential  to  the  support  of  the  body,  though  insensible  itself:  it  is 
also  essential  to  the  activity  of  the  soul ;  that  the  brain  is  not  the  recip- 
ient of  sensations :  that  function  belongs  to  the  heart;  all  the  animal  ac- 
tivities are  united  in  it ;  it  contains  the  principle  of  life,  being  the  prin- 
ciple of  motion  ;  it  is  the  first  part  to  be  formed  and  the  last  to  die  ;  that 
the  brain  is  a  mere  appendix  to  the  heart,  since  it  is  formed  after  the 
heart,  is  the  coldest  of  the  organs,  and  is  devoid  of  blood ;  that  the  soul 
is  the  reunion  of  all  the  functions  of  the  body :  it  is  an  energy  or  active 
essence ;  being  neither  body  nor  magnitude,  it  can  not  have  extension, 
for  thought  has  no  parts,  nor  can  it  be  said  to  move  in  space ;  it  is  as  a 
sailor,  who  is  motionless  in  a  ship  which  is  moving ;  that,  in  the  origin 
of  the  organism,  the  male  furnishes  the1  soul  and  the  female  the  body ; 
that  the  body  being  liable  to  decay,  and  of  a  transitory  nature,  it  is  nec- 
essary for  its  well-being  that  its  disintegration  and  nutrition  should  bal- 
ance one  another ;  that  sensation  may  be  compared  to  the  impression  of 
a  seal' on  wax,  the  wax  receiving  form  only,  but  no  substance  or  matter; 
that  imagination  arises  from  impressions  thus  made,  but  endure  for  a 
length  of  time,  and  that  this  is  the  origin  of  memory  ;  that  man  alone 
possesses  recollection,  but  animals  share  with  him  memory — memory 
being  unintentional  or  spontaneous,  but  recollection  implying  voluntary 
exertion  or  a  search ;  that  recollection  is  necessary  for  acting  with  de- 
sign. It  is  doubtful  whether  Aristotle  believed  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  no  decisive  passage  to  that  effect  occurring  in  such  of  his  works 
as  are  extant. 

Aristotle,  with  a  correct  and  scientific  method,  tried  to  build  up  a  vast 
system  when  he  was  not  in  possession  of  the  necessary  data.  Though 
causes  of  Ans-  a  very  learned  man,  he  had  not  sufficient  knowledge ;  indeed 
and  failure.  there  was  not  sufficient  knowledge  at  that  time  in  the  world. 
For  many  of  .the  assertions  I  have  quoted  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
there  was  no  kind  of  proof;  many  of  them  also,  such  as  the  settling  of 
the  heavy  and  the  rise  of  the  light,  imply  very  poor  cosmic  ideas.  It 
is  not  until  he  deals  with  those  branches,  such  as  comparative  anatomy 
and  natural  history,  of  which  he  had  a  personal  and  practical  knowl- 
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edge,  that  he  begins  to  write  well.  Of  his  physiological  conclusions, 
some  are  singularly  felicitous;  his  views  of  the  connected  chain  of  or- 
ganic forms,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  are  very  grand.  His  meta- 
physical and  physical  speculations — for  in  reality  they  are  nothing  but 
speculations — are  of  no  kind  of  value.  Ilis  successful  achievements, 
and  also  his  failures,  conspicuously  prove  the  excellence  of  his  system. 
He  expounded  the  true  principles  of  science,  but  failed  to  apply  them 
in. -rely  for  want  of  materials.  Ilis  ambition  could  not  brook  restraint. 
He  would  rather  attempt  to  construct  the  universe  without  the  necessary 
means  than  not  construct  it  at  all. 

Aristotle  failed  when  he  abandoned  his  own  principles,  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  failure  proves  how  just  his  principles  were;  he  succeed- 
ed when  he  adhered  to  them.  If  any  thing  were  wanted  to  vindicate 
their  correctness  and  illustrate  them,  it  is  supplied  by  the  glorious 
achievements  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  which  acted  in  physical  sci- 
ence as  Aristotle  had  acted  in  natural  history,  laying  a  basis  solidly  in 
observation  and  experiment,  and  accomplishing  a  like  durable  and 
brilliant  result. 

From  Aristotle  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  Zeno,  for  the  Peripatetics 
and  Stoics  stand  in  parallel  lines.  The  social  conditions  exist-  Biography 
ing  in  Greece  at  the  time  of  Epicurus  may  in  some  degree  pal-  ofxcno- 
liate  his  sentiments,  but  virtue  and  honor  will  make  themselves  felt  at 
last.  Stoicism  soon  appeared  as  the  antagonist  of  Epicureanism,  and 
Epicurus  found  in  Zeno  of  Citium  a  rival.  The  passage  from  Epicurus 
to  Zeno  is  the  passage  from  sensual  gratification  to  self-control. 

The  biography  of  Zeno  may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words.  Born 
about  B.C.  300,  he  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  the  vocation  of  his 
lather,  \\-ho  was  a  merchant,  but,  by  a  fortunate  shipwreck,  happily  los- 
ing his  goods  during  a  voyage  he  was  making  to  Athens,  he  turned  to 
philosophy  for  consolation.  Though  he  had  heretofore  been  somewhat 
acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  Socrates,  he  became  a  disciple  of  the 
Cynics,  subsequently  studying  in  the  Megaric  school,  and  then  making 
himself  acquainted  with  Platonism.  After  twenty  years  of  preparation, 
he  opened  a  school  in  the  stoa  or  porch  in  Athens,  from  which  his  doc- 
trine and  disci  pies  have  received  their  name.  He  presided  over  his  school 
for  fifty-right  years,  numbering  many  eminent  men  among  his  disciples, 
When  nearly  a  hundred  years  old  he  chanced  to  fall  and  break  his 
ving  this  as  an  admonition  that  his  time  was  accom- 
plished, he  forthwith  strangled  himself.  The  Athenians  erected  to  his 
memory  a  statue  of  brass.  His  doctrines  long  survived  him,  and,  in 
times  when  there  was  no  other  consolation  for  man,  offered  a  support  in 
their  hour  of  trial,  and  an  unwavering  guide  in  the  vicissitudes  of  1 
not  only  to  many  illustrious  Greeks,  but  also  to  some  of  the  great  phi- 
losophers, statrsmni,  generals,  and  emperors  of  Ron 
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It  was  the  intention  of  Zeno  to  substitute  for  the  visionary  specula- 
tions of  Platonism  a  system  directed  to  the  daily  practices  of  life,  and 
intention  of  hence  dealing  chiefly  with  the  morals.  To  make  men  vir- 
stoicism.  tuous  was  his  aim.  But  this  is  essentially  connected  with 
knowledge,  for  Zeno  was  persuaded  that  if  we  only  know  what  is  good 
we  shall  be  certain  to  practise  it.  He  therefore  rejected  Plato's  fancies 
of  Ideas  and  Keminiscences,  leaning  to  the  common-sense  doctrines  of 
Aristotle,  to  whom  he  approached  in  many  details.  With  him  Sense 
furnishes  the  data  of  knowledge,  and  Reason  combines  them ;  the  soul 
being  modified  by  external  things,  and  modifying  them  in  return,  he 
believed  that  the  mind  is  at  first,  as  it  were,  a  blank  tablet,  on  which 
sensation  writes  marks,  and  that  the  distinctness  of  sensuous  impressions 
is  the  criterion  of  their  truth.  The  changes  thus  produced  in  the  soul 
constitute  ideas;  but,  with  a  prophetic  inspiration,  he  complained  that 
nan  will  never  know  the  true  essence  of  things. 

In  his  Physics  Zeno  adopted  the  doctrine  of  Strato,  that  the*  world  is 
•fhe  Phy^cs  a  living  being.  He  believed  that  nothing  incorporeal  can  pro- 
of zeno.  ^uce  an  effec^  and  hence  that  the  soul  is  corporeal.  Matter 
and  its  properties  he  considered  to  be  absolutely  inseparable,  a  property 
being  actually  a  body.  In  the  world  there  are  two  things,  matter  and 
God,  who  is  the  Reason  of  the  world.  Essentially  however,  God  and 
matter  are  the  same  thing,  which  assumes  the  aspect  of  matter  from  the 
passive  point  of  view,  and  God  from  the  active ;  he  is,  moreover,  the 
prime  moving  force,  Destiny,  Necessity,  a  life-giving  Soul,  evolving 
things  as  the  vital  force  evolves  a  plant  out  of  a  seed ;  the  visible  world 
is  thus  to  be  regarded  as  the  material  manifestation  of  God.  The  trans- 
itory objects  which  it  on  all  sides  presents  will  be  reabsorbed  after  a 
season  of  time,  and  reunited  in  him.  The  Stoics  pretended  to  indicate, 
even  in  a  more  definite  manner,  the  process  by  which  the  world  has 
arisen,  and  also  its  future  destiny ;  for,  regarding  the  Supreme  as  a  vital 
heat,  they  supposed  that  a  portion  of  that  fire,  declining  in  energy,  be- 
came transmuted  into  matter,  and  hence  the  origin  of  the  world ;  but  that 
that  fire,  hereafter  resuming  its  activity,  would  cause  a  universal  confla- 
gration, the  end  of  things.  During  the  present  state  every  thing  is  in  a 
condition  of  uncertain  mutation,  decays  being  followed  by  reproductions, 
and  reproductions  by  decays ;  and,  as  a  cataract  shows  from  year  to  year 
an  invariable  form,  though  the  water  composing  it  is  perpetually  chang- 
ing, so  the  objects  around  us  are  nothing  more  than  a  flux' of  matter 
offering  a  permanent  form.  Thus  the  visible  world  is  only  a  moment 
in  the  life  of  God,  and  after  it  has  vanished  away  like  a  scroll  that  is 
burned,  a  new  period  shall  be  ushered  in,  and  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth,  exactly  like  the  ancient  ones,  shall  arise.  Since  nothing  can  ex- 
ist without  its  contrary,  no  injustice  unless  there  was  justice,  no  cow- 
ardice unless  there  was  courage,  no  lie  unless  there  was  truth,  no 
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shadow  unless  there  was  light,  so  the  existence  of  good  necessitates 
that  of  evil.  The  Stoics  believed  that  the  development  of  the  world  is 
under  the  dominion  of  paramount  law,  supreme  law,  Destiny,  to  whicli 
God  himself  is  subject,  and  that  hence  he  can  only  develop  the  world  in 
a  predestined  way,  as  the  vital  warmth  evolves  a  seed  into  the  predes- 
tined form  of  a  plant. 

The  Stoics  held  it  indecorous  to  offend  needlessly  the  religious  ideas 
of  the  times,  and,  indeed,  they  admitted  that  there  might  Exoteric  Phiio«o- 
be  created  gods  like  those  of  Plato;  but  they  disap-  &**•»** 
proved  of  the  adoration  of  images  and  the  use  of  temples,  making 
amends  for  their  offenses  in  these  particulars  by  offering  a  semi-philo- 
sophical interpretation  of  the  legends,  and  demonstrating  that  the  exist- 
ence and  even  phenomenal  display  of  the  gods  was  in  accordance  with 
their  principles.  Perhaps  to  this  exoteric  philosophy  we  must  ascribe 
the  manner  in  which  they  expressed  themselves  as  to  final  causes — ex- 
pressions sometimes  of  amusing  quaintness — thus,  that  the  peacock  was 
formed  for  the  sake  of  his  tail,  and  that  a  soul  was  given  to  the  hog  in- 
stead of  salt,  to  prevent  his  body  from  rotting ;  that  the  final  cause  of 
plants  is  to  be  food  for  brutes,  of  brutes  to  be  food  for  men,  though  they 
discreetly  checked  their  irony  in  its  ascending  career,  and  abstained  from 
saying  that  men  are  food  for  the  gods,  and  the  gods  for  all. 

The  Stoics  concluded  that  the  soul  is  mere  warm  breath,  and  that  it 
and  the  body  mutually  interpervadc  one  another.  They  Their  opinion* 
thought  that  it  might  subsist  after  death  until  the  general  oftheSliL 
conflagration,  particularly  if  its  energy  was  great,  as  in  the  strong  spir- 
its of  the  virtuous  and  wise.  Its  unity  of  action  implies  that  it  has 
n  principle  of  identity,  the  I,  of  which  the  physiological  seat  is  the  heart. 
Every  appei  or  desire  is  an  imperfect  knowledge.  Our  nature 

and  properties  are  forced  upon  us  by  Fate,  but  it  is  our  duty  to  despise 
all  our  propensities  and  passions,  and  to  live  so  that  we  may  be  free, 
intelligent,  and  virtuous. 

This  sentiment  leads  us  to  the  great  maxim -of  Stoical  Ethics,  "Live 
according  to  Reason ;"  or,  since  the  world  is  composed  of  matter  and 
God,  who  is  the  Reason  of  the  world,  "Live  in  harmony  with  Nature." 
As  Reason  is  supreme  in  Nature,  it  oujrht  to  be  so  in  man.  Our  exist- 
ence should  be  intellectual,  and  all  bodily  pains  and  pleas-  Thoir«>thiaurui«« 
ures  should  be  despised.  A  harmony  between  the  hu-  <****<"*• 
man  will  and  universal  Reason  constitutes  virtue.  The  free-will  of  the 
sage  should  Lrnide  his  actions  in  the  same  irresistible  manner  in  which 
universal  Reason  controls  nature.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  cultivation 
of  physi  Mt  which  we  ean  not  distinguish  good  from  evil.  The 

sage  is  directed  to  remember  that  Nature,  in  her  operations,  aims  at  the 
universal,  and  n.  •  individuals,  but  uses  them  as  means  for 

complishing  her  ends.     It  is  for  him,  therefore,  to  submit  to  his  destiny, 
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endeavoring  continually  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  Eeason,  and  cul- 
tivating, as  the  things  necessary  to  virtue,  knowledge,  temperance,  forti- 
tude, justice.  He  is  at  liberty  to  put  patriotism  at  the  value  it  is  worth 
when  he  remembers  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  world;  he  must  train  him- 
self to  receive  in  tranquillity  the  shocks  of  Destiny,  and  to  be  above  all 
passion  and  all  pain.  He  must  never  relent  and  never  forgive.  He 
must  remember  that  there  are  only  two  classes  of  men,  the  wise  and  the 
fools,  as  "  sticks  can  only  either  be  straight  or  crooked,  and  very  few 
sticks  in  this  world  are  absolutely  straight." 

From  the  account  I  have  given  of  Aristotle's  philosophy,  it  may  be 
Rise  of  Greek  seen  tnat  ^e  occupied  a  middle  ground  between  the  specula- 
science.  tjon  of  ^e  o]^  philosophy  and  the  strict  science  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school.  He  is  the  true  connecting  link,  in  the  history  of  Euro- 
pean intellectual  progress,  between  philosophy  and  science.  Under  his 
teaching,  and  the  material  tendencies  of  the  Macedonian  campaigns, 
there  arose  a  class  of  men  in  Egypt  who  gave  to  the  practical  a  devel- 
opment it  had  never  before  attained  ;  for  that  country,  upon  the  break- 
ing up  of  Alexander's  dominion,  B.C.  323,  falling  into  the  possession 
political  portion  °f  Ptolemy,  that  general  found  himself  at  once  the  deposit- 
or the  rtoiemiea.  ^y  o£  spiritual  and  temporal  power.  Of  the  former,  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that,  though  the  conquest  by  Cambyses  had  given  it  a 
severe  shock,  it  still  not  only  survived,  but  displayed  no  inconsiderable 
tokens  of  strength.  Indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  the  surrender  of 
Egypt  to  Alexander  was  greatly  accelerated  by  hatred  to  the  Persians, 
the  Egyptians  welcoming  the  Macedonians  as  their  deliverers.  In  this 
movement  we  perceive  at  once  the  authority  of  the  old  priesthood.  It 
is  hard  to  tear  up  by  the  roots  an  ancient  religion,  the  ramifications  of 
which  have  solidly  insinuated  themselves  among  a  populace.  That  of 
Egypt  had  already  been  the  growth  of  more  than  three  thousand  years. 
The  question  for  the  intrusive  Greek  sovereigns  to  solve  was  how  to  co- 
They  co-ordinate  ordinate  this  hoary  system  with  the  philosophical  skepticism 
ami  GreeSe'ptf-  ^at  ^^  issued  as  the  result  of  Greek  thought.  With  sin- 
cism-  gular  sagacity,  they  saw  that  this  might  be  accomplished  by 

availing  themselves  of  Orientalism,  the  common  point  of  contact  of  the 
two  systems ;  and  that,  by  its  formal  introduction  and  development,  it 
would  be  possible  not  only  to  enable  the  philosophical  king,  to  whom 
all  the  pagan  gods  were  alike  equally  fictitious  and  equally  useful,  to 
manifest  respect  even  to  the  ultra-heathenish  practices  of  the  Egyptian 
populace,  but,  what  was  of  far  more  moment,  to  establish  an  apparent 
concord  between  the  old  sacerdotal  Egyptian  party — strong  in  its  un- 
paralleled antiquity,  strong  in  its  reminiscences,  strong  in  its  recent  per- 
secutions, strong  in  its  Pharaonic  relics,  regarded  by  all  men  with  a  su- 
perstitious or  reverent  awe — and  the  free-thinking  and  versatile  Greeks. 
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The  occasion  was  like  some  other  instances  in  history,  some  even  in  our 
own  times ;  a  small  but  energetic  body  of  invaders  was  holding  in  sub- 
jection an  ancient  and  populous  country. 

To  give  practical  force  to  this  project,  a  grand  state  institution  was 
founded  at  Alexandria.  It  became  celebrated  as  the  Mu-  ThcMuwmmof 
seu  m.  To  it,  as  to  a  centre,  philosophers  from  all  parts  of  Atex*ndria- 
the  world  converged.  It  is  said  that  at  one  time  not  fewer  than  fourteen 
thousand  students  were  assembled  there.  Alexandria,  in  confirmation 
of  the  prophetic  foresight  of  the  great  soldier  who  founded  it,  quickly 
became  an  immense  metropolis,  abounding  in  mercantile  and  manufac- 
turing activity.  As  is  ever  the  case  with  such  cities,  its  higher  classes 
were  prodigal  and  dissipatrd,  its  lower  only  to  be  held  in  restraint  by 
armed  force.  Its  public  amusements  were  such  as  might  be  expected — 

itrical  shows,  music,  horse-racing.  In  the  solitude  of  such  a  crowd, 
or  in  the  noise  of  such  dissipation,  any  one  could  find  a  retreat — atheists 
who  had  been  banished  from  Athens,  devotees  from  the  Ganges,  mono- 
theistic Jews,  blasphemers  from  Asia  Minor.  Indeed,  it  has  been  said 
that  in  this  heterogeneous  community  blasphemy  was  hardly  looked 
upon  as  a  crime ;  at  the  worst,  it  was  no  more  than  an  unfortunate,  and, 
it  might  be,  an  innocent  mistake.  But,  since  uneducated  men  need  some 
solid  support  on  which  their  thoughts  may  rest,  mere  abstract  doctrines 
not  meeting  their  wants,  it  became  necessary  to  provide  some  corporeal 
representation  for  the  eclectic  philosophical  Pantheism,  and  hence  the 
Ptolemies  were  obliged  to  restore,  or,  as  some  say,  import  the  Rubifahment 
worship  of  the  irod  Serapis.  Those  who  affirm  that  he  was  -f  .-empia. 
importrd  say  that  he  was  brought  from  Sinope ;  modern  Egyptian 
scholars,  howe\vr,  give  a  different  account.  As  setting  forth  the  Pan- 

stic  doctrine  of  which  he  was  the  emblem,  his  image,  subsequently 
to  attain  world-wide  lame,  was  made  of  all  kinds  of  metals  and  stones. 
"All  is  God."  But  still  the  people,  with  that  instinct  which  other  na- 
tions and  ages  have  displayed,  hankered  after  a  female  divinity,  and 
led  to  the  partial  restoration  of  the  worship  of  Isis.  It  is  interest 
ing  to  remark  how  the  humble  classes  never  shake  off  the  reminiscences 
of  early  life,  leaning  rather  to  the  maternal  than  to  the  paternal  attach- 
ment. Perhaps  it  is  for  that  reason  that  they  expect  a  more  favorable 
attention  to  their  supplications  from  a  female  divinity  than  a  god. 
cordingly,  the  devotees  of  Isis  soon  outnumbered  those  of  Serapis, 
thouirh  u  iiKurnifieeiit  temple  had  been  built  for  him  at  Rbacotis,  in  the 
quart -T  adjoining  the  Museum,  and  his  worship  I  Vatol  with 

more  than  imperial  splendor.     In  subsequent  ages  the  worship  of  Se- 
rapis difVused  itself  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  though  the  authori- 
-<'oii>uls,  senate,  emperors — knowing  well  the  idea  it  foreshadowed, 

!  the  doctrine  it  was  meant  to  imply,  used  their  utmost  power  to  put 
it  down. 
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The  Alexandrian  Museum  soon  assumed  the  character  of  a  Univers- 
•me  Aiexandri-  ^J-  ^n  ^  those  great  libraries  were  collected,  the  pride  and 
an  libraries,  boast  of  antiquity.  Demetrius  Phalareus  was  instructed  to 
collect  all  the  writings  in  the  world.  So  powerfully  were  the  exertions 
of  himself  and  his  successors  enforced  by  the  government  that  two  im- 
mense libraries  were  procured.  They  contained  700,000  volumes.  In 
this  literary  and  scientific  retreat,  supported  in  ease  and  even  in  luxury 
—  luxury,  for  allusions  to  the  sumptuous  dinners  have  descended  to  our 
times  —  the  philosophers  spent  their  day  in  mental  culture  by  study,  or 
mutual  improvement  by  debates.  The  king  himself  conferred  appoint- 
ments to  these  positions;  in  later  times,  the  Roman  emperors  succeed- 
ed to  the  patronage,  the  government  thereby  binding  in  golden  chains 
intellect  that  might  otherwise  have  proved  troublesome.  At  first,  in 
honor  of  the  ancient  religion,  the  presidency  of  the  establishment  was 
committed  to  an  Egyptian  priest  ;  but  in  the  course  of  time  that  policy 
was  abandoned.  It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  the  duties  of 
the  inmates  were  limited  to  reading  and  rhetorical  display  ;  a  far  more 
Botanical  gar-  practical  character  was  imparted  to  them.  A  botanical  gar- 

dens ;  menage-     A          .  .  •  i      i       -»  r  /v>        i  • 

nes;  dissecting-  den,  m  connection  with  the  Museum,  onered  an  opportunity 
'  ° 


to  those  who  were  interested  in  the  study  of  the  nature  of 
plants;  a  zoological  menagerie  afforded  like  facilities  to  those  interest- 
ed in  animals.  Even  those  costly  establishments  were  made  to  minis- 
ter to  the  luxury  of  the  times:  in  the  zoological  garden  pheasants  were 
raised  for  the  royal  table.  Besides  these  elegant  and  fashionable  appoint- 
ments, another,  of  a  more  forbidding  and  perhaps  repulsive  kind,  was 
added;  an  establishment  which,  in  the  light  of  our  times,  is  sufficient 
to  confer  immortal  glory  on  those  illustrious  and  high-minded  kings, 
and  to  put  to  shame  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  many  modern 
nations:  it  was  an  anatomical  school,  suitably  provided  with  means 
for  the  dissection  of  the  human  body,  this  anatomical  school  being  the 
basis  of  a  medical  college  for  the  education  "of  physicians.  For  the 
astronomers  Ptolemy  Euergetes  placed  in  the  Square  Porch  an  equinoc- 
tial and  a  solstitial  armil,  the  graduated  limbs  of  these  instruments  being 
divided  into  degrees  and  sixths.  There  were  in  the  observatory  stone 
quadrants,  the  precursors  of  our  mural  quadrants.  On  the  floor  a  me- 
ridian line  was  drawn  for  the  adjustment  of  the  instruments.  There 
were  also  astrolabes  and  dioptras.  Thus,  side  by  side,  almost  in  the 
king's  palace,  were  noble  provisions  for  the  cultivation  of  exact  science 
and  for  the  pursuit  of  light  literature.  Under  the  same  roof  were  gath- 
ered together  geometers,  astronomers,  chemists,  mechanicians,  engineers. 
There  were  also  poets,  who  ministered  to  the  literary  wants  of  a  dissi- 
pated city  —  authors  who  could  write  verse,  not  only  in  correct  metre, 
Life  in  the  but  m  all  kinds  of  fantastic  forms  —  trees,  hearts,  and  eggs.  Here 
Museum.  met  together  the  literary  dandy  and  the  grim  theologian.  At 
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their  repasts  occasionally  the  king  himself  would  preside,  enlivening  the 
moment  with  the  condescensions  of  royal  relaxation.  Thus,  of  Phila- 
delphus  it  is  stated  that  he  caused  to  be  presented  to  the  Stoic  Sphrerus 
a  dish  of  fruit  made  of  wax,  so  beautifully  colored  as  to  be  undistin- 
guishable  from  the  natural,  and,  on  the  mortified  philosopher  detecting 
too  late  the  fraud  that  had  been  practised  upon  him,  inquired  what  he 
now  thought  of  the  maxim  of  his  sect  that  "  the  sage  is  never  deceived 
by  appearances."  Of  the  same  sovereign  it  is  related  that  he  received 
ill*4  translators  of  the  Septuagint  Bible  with  the  highest  honors,  enter- 
taining them  at  his  table.  Under  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  their 
usual  ivligious  ceremonial  was  laid  aside,  save  that  the  king  courteously 
requested  o.ne  of  the  aged  priests  to  offer  an  extempore  prayer.  It  is 
naively  related  that  the  Alexandrians  present,  ever  quick  to  discern 
rhetorical  merit,  testified  their  estimation  of  the  performance  with  loud 
applause.  But  not  alone  did  literature  and  the  exact  sciences  thus  find 
protection.  As  if  no  subjects  with  which  the  human  mind  has  occupied  it- 
self can  be  unworthy  of  investigation,  in  the  Museum  were  cultivated 
the  more  doubtful  arts,  magic  and  astrology.  Philadelphus,  who,  to- 
ward the  close  of  his  life,  was  haunted  with  an  intolerable  dread  of 
death,  devoted  himself  with  intense  assiduity  to  the  discovery  of  the 
elixir  of  life  and  to  alchemy.  Such  a  comprehensive  organization  for 
the  development  of  human  knowledge  never  existed  in  the  world  before, 
and,  considering  the  circumstances,  never  has  since.  To  be  connected 
with  it  was  a  passport  to  the  highest  Alexandrian  society  and  to  court 
favor. 

To  the  Museum,  and,  it  has  been  asserted,  particularly  to  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  the  Christian  world  is  thus  under  obligation  for  that  an- 
^  version  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  —  the  Septuagint.  The  ?cptuagint 
Many  idle  stories  have  been  related  respecting  the  circum-  trKnsUtor'>- 
stances  under  which  that  version  was  made,  as  that  the  seventy-two 
translators  by  whom  it  was  executed  were  confined  each  in  a  separate 
cell,  and,  when  their  work  was  finished,  the  seventy-two  copies  were 
found  identically  the  same,  word  for  word.  From  this  it  was  supp< 
that  the  inspiration  of  this  translation  was  established.  If  any  proof  of 
that  kind  were  needed,  it  would  be  much  better  found  in  the  fact  that 
whenever  the  occasion  arises  in  the  New  Testament  of  quoting  from  the 
Old,  it  is  usually  done  in  the  words  of  the  Septuagint  The  story  of 
the  cells  underwent  successive  improvements  among  the  early  fathers, 
but  is  now  rejected  as  a  fiction ;  and,  indeed,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
Nation  was  not  made  under  the  splendid  circumstances  commonly 
related,  but  merely  by  the  Alexandrian  Jews  for  their  own  convenience. 
As  the  Septuagint  grew  into  credit  among  the  Christians,  it  lost  favor 
among  the  Jews,  who  made  repeated  attempts  in  after  years  to  sup- 
plant it  by  new  versions,  such  as  those  of  Aquila,  of  Thcodotion,  of 
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Syrnmachus,  and  others.  From,  the  first  the  Syrian  Jews  had  looked 
on  it  with  disapproval  ;  they  even  held  the  time  of  its  translation  as  a 
day  of  mourning,  and  with  a  malicious  grief  pointed  out  its  errors,  as, 
for  instance,  they  affirmed  that  it  made  Methusaleh  live  until  after  the 
Deluge.  Ptolemy  treated  all  those  who  were  concerned  in  providing 
books  for  the  library  with  consideration,  remunerating  his  translators 
and  transcribers  in  a  princely  manner. 

But  the  modern  world  is  not  alone  indebted  to  these  Egyptian  kings 
Lasting  influence  ^ll  tae  particular  here  referred  to.  The  Museum  made  an 
theoiogYcafand1  impression  upon  the  intellectual  career  of  Europe  so  pow- 
scifcntmc.  erfui  an(j  enduring  that  we  still  enjoy  its  results.  That 

impression  was  twofold,  theological  and  physical.  The  dialectical  spirit 
and  literary  culture  diffused  among  the  Alexandrians  prepared  that 
people,  beyond  all  others,  for  the  reception  of  Christianity.  For  thirty 
centuries  the  Egyptians  had  been  familiar  with  the  conception  of  a  tri- 
une God.  There  was  hardly  a  ci  cy  of  any  note  without  its  particular 
triad.  Here  it  was  Amun,  Maut,  and  Khonso  ;  there  Osiris,  Isis,  and 
Horus.  The  apostolic  missionaries,  when  they  reached  Alexandria, 
found  a  people  ready  to  appreciate  the  profoundest  mysteries.  But 
with  these  advantages  came  great  evils.  The  Trinitarian  disputes,  which 
subsequently  deluged  the  world  with  blood,  had  their  starting-point  and 
focus  in  Alexandria.  In  that  city  Arius  and  Athanasius  dwelt.  There 
originated  that  desperate  conflict  which  compelled  Con  stan  tine  the  Great 
to  summon  the  Council  of  Nicea,  to  settle,  by  a  formulary  or  creed,  the 
essentials  of  our  faith. 

But  it  was  not  alone  as  regards  theology  that  Alexandria  exerted  a 
power  on  subsequent  ages,  her  influence  was  as  strongly  marked  in  the 
impression  it  gave  to  science.  Astronomical  observatories,  chemical 
laboratories,  libraries,  dissecting-houses,  were  not  in  vain.  There  went 
forth  from  them  a  spirit  powerful  enough  to  tincture  all  future  times. 
Nothing  like  the  Alexandrian  Museum  was  ever  called  into  existence 
in  Greece  or  Eome,  even  in  their  palmiest  days.  It  is  the  unique  and 
noble  memorial  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies,  who  have  thereby  laid 
the  whole  human  race  under  obligations,  and  vindicated  their  title  to  be 
regarded  as  a  most  illustrious  line  of  kings.  The  Museum  was,  in 
truth,  an  attempt  at  the  organization  of  human  knowledge,  both  for  its 
development'  and  its  diffusion.  It  was  conceived  and  executed  in  a 
practical  manner  worthy  of  Alexander.  And  though,  in  the  night 
through  which  Europe  has  been  passing  —  a  night  full  of  dreams  and  de- 
lusions —  men  have  not  entertained  a  right  estimate  of  the  spirit  in  which 
that  great  institution  was  founded,  and  the  work  it  accomplished,  its 
glories  being  eclipsed  by  darker  and  more  unworthy  things,  the  time 
is  approaching  when  its  action  on  the  course  of  human  events  will  be 
better  understood,  and  its  influences  on  European  civilization  more 
clearly  discerned. 
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Thus,  then,  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  before  Christ, 
in  consequence  of  the  Macedonian  campaign,  which  had  brought  the 
Greeks  in  contact  with  the  ancient  civilization  of  Asia,  a  ThcMu«cumw*3 

;it  degree  of  intellectual  activity  was  manifested  in 
Egypt.  On  the  site  of  the  village  of  llhacotis,  once  held  as 
an  Egyptian  post  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  strangers,  the  Macedonians 
erected  that  city  which  was  to  be  the  entrepot  of  the  commerce  of  tho 
East  and  West,  and  to  transmit  an  illustrious  name  to  the  latest  genera- 
tions. Her  long  career  of  commercial  prosperity,  her  commanding  po- 
>u  as  respects  the  material  interests  of  the  world,  justified  the  states- 
11  KIM  ship  of  her  founder,  and  the  intellectual  glory  which  has  gathered 
round  her  has  given  an  enduring  lustre  to  his  name. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  philosophical  activity  here  alluded  to 
the  direct  issue  of  the  political  and  military  event  to  which  we  have 
ref,  -nv<l  it.  The  tastes  and  genius  of  Alexander  were  manifested  by  his 
relations  to  Aristotle,  whose  studies  in  natural  history  he  promoted  by 
the  collection  of  a  menagerie ;  and  in  astronomy,  by  transmitting  to 
him,  through  Callisthenes,  the  records  of  Babylonian  observations  ex- 
ti'iiding  over  1903  years.  His  biography,  as  we  have  seen,  shows  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  cultivation  of  such  studies.  In  this  particular  other 
at  soldiers  have  resembled  him ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  practical  habit  of  thought  and  accommodation  of  theory  to  the  ac- 
tual purposes  of  life  pre-eminently  required  by  their  profession,  leads 
them  spontaneously  to  decline  speculative  uncertainties,  and  to  be  satis- 
fied only  with  things  that  are  real  and  exact. 

Under  the  inspiration  of  the  system  of  Alexander,  and  guided  by  the 
suggestions  of  certain  great  men  who  had  caught  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
K-ryptiaii  kings  thus  created,  under  their  own  immediate  auspices, 
the  Museum.     State  policy,  operating  in  the  manner  I  have  previously 
•  1,  furnished   them  with  an   additional  theological  reason  for 
•ulin^  this   establishment.      In  the  Macedonian   campaign   a  vast 
>unt  of  engineering  and  mathematical  talent  had  been  necessarily 
-tence,  for  great  armies  can  not  be  handled,  great 
marches  can  not  be  made,  nor  great  battles  fought  without  that  result. 
AVheu  the  period  of  energetic  action  was  over,  and  to  the  military  oper- 
ations succeeded  comparative  repose  and  temporary  moments*of  peace, 
talent  thus  called  forth  found  occupation  in  the  way  most  congenial 
cultivatintr  mathematical  and  physical  studies.     In  Alexandria, 
'.l'a  monument  of  engineering  and  architectural  skill,  soon  were  to 
be  found  men  whose  names  were  destined  for  futurity — Apollonius, 
.-  i: ••>.  Manetho.     Of  these,  one  may  be  selected  for  Theiwumen 

vk  that,  whilr   speculative  philosophers  were  occu-  uProdn«|- 
pying  themselves  with  discussions  respecting  the  criterion  of  truth. ; 
upon  the  whole,  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  no  such  thing  existed, 
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and  that,  if  the  truth  was  actually  in  the  possession  of  man,  he  had  no 
means  of  knowing  it,  Euclid  of  Alexandria  was  writing  an  immortal 
work,  destined  to  challenge  contradiction  from  the  whole;  human  race, 
and  to  make  good  its  title  as  the  representative  of  absolute  and  unde- 
niable truth — truth  not  to  be  gainsaid  in  any  nation  or  at  any  time. 
We  still  use  the  geometry  of  Euclid  in  our  schools. 

It  is  said  that  Euclid  opened  a  geometrical  school  in  Alexandria 
about  B.C.  300.  He  occupied  himself  not  only  with  mathematical,  but 
also  physical  investigation.  Besides  many  works  of  the  former  class 
The  writings  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  him,  as  on  Fallacies,  Conic 
of  Euclid.  Sections,  Divisions,  Porisms,  Data,  there  are  imputed  to  him 
treatises  on  Harmonics,  Optics,  and  Catoptrics,  the  two  latter  subjects 
being  discussed,  agreeably  to  the  views  of  those  times,  on  the  hypothe- 
sis of  rays  issuing  from  the  eye  to  the  object,  instead  of  passing,  as  we 
consider  them  to  do,  from  the  object  to  the  eye.  It  is,  however,  on  the 
excellencies  of  his  Elements  of  Geometry  that  the  durable  reputation  of 
Euclid  depends;  and  though  the  hypercriticism  of  modern  mathemati- 
cians has  perhaps  successfully  maintained  such  objections  against  them 
as  that  they  might  have  been  more  precise  in  their  axioms,  that  they 
sometimes  assume  what  might  be  proved,  that  they  are  occasionally 
redundant,  and  their  arrangement  sometimes  imperfect,  yet  they  still 
maintain  their  ground  as  a  model  of  extreme  accuracy,  of  perspicuity, 
and  as  a  standard  of  exact  demonstration.  They  were  employed  uni- 
versally by  the  Greeks,  and,  in  subsequent  ages,  were  translated  and 
preserved  by  the  Arabs. 

Great  as  is  the  fame  of  Euclid,  it  is  eclipsed  by  that  of  Archimedes 
The  writings  the  Syracusan,  born  B.C.  287,  whose  connection  with  Egyptian 
Archimedes4!  science  is  not  alone  testified  by  tradition,  but  also  by  such  facts 
as  his  acknowledged  friendship  with  Conon  of  Alexandria,  and  his  in- 
vention of  the  screw  still  bearing  his  name,  intended  for  raising  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Nile.  Among  his  mathematical  works,  the  most  interesting, 
perhaps,  in  his  own  estimation,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  incident  that 
he  directed  the  diagram  thereof  to  be  engraved"  on  his  tombstone,  was 
his  demonstration  that  the  solid  content  of  a  sphere  is  two  thirds  that 
of  its  circumscribing  cylinder.  It  was  by  this  mark  that  Cicero,  when 
Quaestor  ^of  Sicily,  discovered  the  tomb  of  Archimedes  grown  over  with 
weeds.  This  theorem  was,  however,  only  one  of  a  large  number  of  a 
like  kind,  which  he  treated  of  in  his  two  books  on  the  sphere  and  cylin- 
der in  an  equally  masterly  manner,  and  with  equal  success.  His  posi- 
tion as  a  geometer  is  perhaps  better  understood  from  the  assertion  made 
respecting  him  by  a  modern  mathematician,  that  he  came  as  near  to  the 
discovery  of  the  Differential  Calculus  as  can  be  done  without  the  aid  of 
algebraic  transformations.  Among  the  special  problems  he  treated  of 
may  be  mentioned  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  his  determination  of"  the 
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ratio  of  ihe  circumference  being  between  3.1428  and  3.1408,  the  true 
value,,  as  is  now  known,  being  3.1416  nearly.  He  also  wrote  on  Conoids 
and  Spheroids,  and  upon  that  spiral  still  passing  under  his  name,  the 
genesis  of  which  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  Conon.  In  his  work 
entitled  I'saininites  lie  alludes  to  the  astronomical  system  subsequently 

,!>!i>hed  by  Copernicus,  whose  name  has  been  given  to  it.  He  also 
mentions  the  attempts  which  had  been  made  to  measure  the  size  of  the 
earth  ;  the  chief  object  of  the  work  being,  however,  to  prove  not  only 
that  the  sands  upon  the  sea-shore  can  be  numbered,  but  even  thos* 
quired  to  fill  the  entire  space  within  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars;  the 
result  being,  according  to  our  system  of  arithmetic,  a  less  number  than 

•  •x pressed  by  unity  followed  by  63  ciphers.  Such  a  book  is  the 
sport  of  a  geometrical  giant  wantonly  amusing  himself  with  his  strength. 

tODg  his  mathematieal  investigations  must  not  be  omitted  the  quad- 
rature of  the  parabola.  His  fame  depends,  however,  not  so  much  on 
his  mathematical  triumphs  as  upon  his  brilliant  discoveries  in  physics 
and  his  mechanical  inventions.  How  he  laid  the  foundation  of  Hydro- 
statics is  familiar  to  every  one,  through  the  story  of  Hiero's  crown.  A 
certain  artisan  having  adulterated  the  gold  given  him  by  King  Hiero  to 
make  a  crown,  Archimedes  discovered  that  the  falsification  might  be  de- 
tected, while  he  was  accidentally  stepping  into  a  bath,  and  thereby  in- 
vented the  method  for  the  determination  of  specific  gravity.  From  these 
investigations  he  was  naturally  led  to  the  consideration  of  the  equilib- 
rium of  floating  bodies;  but  his  grand  achievement  in  the  mechanical  di- 
rection was  his  discovery  of  the  true  theory  of  the  lever:  his  surprising 
merit  in  those  respects  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  no  advance  was 
made  in  theoretieal  mechanics  in  the  eighteen  centuries  intervening  be- 
n  him  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Of  minor  matters  not  less  than 
forty  mechanical  inventions  have  been  attributed  to  him.  Among  these 
arc  loss  screw,  the  screw  pump,  a  hydraulic  organ,  and  burning 

mirrors.     His  genius  is  well  indicated  by  the  saying  popularly  attrib- 

l  to  him,  "Give  me  whereon  to  stand,  and  I  will  move  the  earth," 
and  by  the  anecdotes  told  of  his  exertions  against  Marcellus  during  the 
siege  of  Syracuse :  his  invention  of  catapults  and  other  engines  for 
throwing  projectiles,  as  darts  and  heavy  stones ;  claws  which,  reaching 

:•  the  walls,  lifted  up  into  the  air  ships  and  their  crews,  and  then 
suddenly  dropped  them  into  the  sea;  burning 'mirrors,  by  which,  at  a 
great  dil  '10  Roman  fleet  was  set  on  fire.  It  is  related  that  Mar- 

cellus, honoring  his  intellect,  gave  the  strictest  orders  that  no  harm 
should  be  done  to  him  at  the  taking  of  the  town,  and  that  he  was  killed, 
unfortunately,  by  an  ignorant  soldier — unfortunately,  for  Europe  was 
not  able  to  produce  his  equal  for  nearly  two  thousand  years. 

Eratosthenes  was  contemporary  with  Archimedes.     He  was  born  at 
Cyrene  B.C.  276.     The  care  of  the  librarv  appears  to  have  been  com- 
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The  writings  mitted  to  him  by  Euergetes ;  but  his  attention  was  more  spe- 
Satortiienei.  ci ally,  directed  to  mathematical,  astronomical,  geographical,  and 
historical  pursuits.  The  work  entitled  Catasterisms,  doubtfully  imputed 
to  him,  is  a  catalogue  of  475  of  the  principal  stars ;  but  it  was  probably 
intended  for  nothing  more  than  a  manual.  He  also  is  said  to  have 
written  a  poem  upon  terrestrial  zones.  Among  his  important  geo- 
graphical labors  may  be  mentioned  his  determination  of  the  interval 
between  the  tropics.  He  found  it  to  be  eleven  eighty -thirds  of  the  cir- 
cumference. He  also  attempted  the  measurement  of  the  size  of  the 
earth  by  ascertaining  the  distance  between  Alexandria  and  Syene,  the 
difference  of  latitude  between  which  he  had  found  to  be  one  fiftieth  of 
the  earth's  circumference.  It  was  his  object  to  free  geography  from  the 
legends  with  which  the 'superstition  of  ages  had  adorned  and  oppressed 
it.  In  effecting  this,  he  well  deserves  the  tribute  paid  to  him  by  Hum- 
boldt,  the  modern  who  of  all  others  could  best  appreciate  his  labors. 
He  considered  the  articulation  and  expansion  of  continents  ;  the  position 
of  mountain  chains ;  the  action  of  clouds  ;  the  geological  submersion  of 
lands;  the  elevation  of  ancient  sea-beds;  the  opening  of  the  Dardanelles 
and  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  ;  the  relations  of  the  Euxine  Sea ;  the  prob- 
lem of  the  equal  level  of  the  circumfluous  ocean ;  and  the  necessary,  ex- 
istence of  a  mountain  chain  running  through  Asia  in  the  diaphragm  of 
Dica3archus.  What  an  advance  is  all  this  beyond  the  meditations  of 
Thales !  Herein  we  see  the  practical  tendencies  of  the  Macedonian 
wars.  In  his  astronomical  observations  he  had  the  advantage  of  using 
the  armils  and  other  instruments  in  the  Observatory.  He  ascertained 
that  the  direction  of  terrestrial  gravity  is  not  constant,  but  that  the  ver- 
ticals converge.  He  composed  a  complete  systematic  description  of  the 
earth  in  three  books — physical,  mathematical,  historical — accompanied 
by  a  map  of  all  the  parts  then  .known.  Of  his  skill  as  a  geometer,  his 
solution  of  the  problem  of  two  mean  proportionals,  still  extant,  offers 
ample  evidence ;  and  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  fragments  remain* - 
ing  of  his  Chronicles  of  the  Theban  Kings  are  properly  appreciated. 
He  hoped  to  free  history  as  well  as  geography  from  the  myths  that  de- 
form it,  a  task  that  the  prejudices  and  interests  of  man  will  never  permit 
to  be  accomplished.  Some  amusing  anecdotes  of  his  opinions  in  these 
respects  have  descended  to  us.  He  ventured  to  doubt  the  historical 
truth  of  the  Homeric  legends.  "  I  will  believe  in  it.  when  I  have  been 
shown  the  currier  who  made  the  wind-bags  which  Ulysses  on  his  home- 
ward voyage  received  from  ^Eolus."  It  is  said  that,  having  attained  the 
age  of  eighty  years,  he  became  weary  of  life,  and  put  an  end  to  himself 
by  voluntary  starvation. 

I  shall  here  pause  to  make  a  few  remarks  suggested  by  the  chrono- 
chronoioKy  of  logical  and  astronomical  works  of  Eratosthenes.  Our  current 
Eratosthenes.  chronolOgy  was  the  offspring  of  erroneous  theological  consid- 
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orations,  the  nature  of  which  required  not  only  a  short  historical  term 
for  the  various  nations  of  antiquity,  but  even  for  the  existence  of  man 
upon  the  globe.  This  necessity  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  experi- 

d  in  the  attempt  to  exalt  certain  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews 
from  their  subordinate  position  in  human  affairs,  and,  indeed,  to  give  the 
whole  of  that  history  an  exaggerated  value.  This  W:LS  done  in  a  double 
way  :  by  elevating  Hebrew  history  from  its  true  grade,  and  depreciating 
or  falMlying  that  of  other  nations.  Among  those  who  have  been  guilty 
of  this  literary  oiVcnsc,  the  name  of  the  celebrated  Eusebius,  the  Bishop 
of  Caesarea  in  the  time  of  Constantino,  should  be  designated,  since  in  his 
chronography  and  synch  ronal  tables  he  purposely  "perverted  chronol- 
ogy for  the  sake  of  making  synchronisms"  (Bunsen).  It  is  true,  as  > 
buhr  odeerts,  "lie  is  a  very  dishonest  writer."  To  a  great  extent,  the 
superseding  <>f  the  Kgyptian  annals  was  brought  about  by  his  influence. 
It  was  forgotten,  however,  that  of  all  things  chronology  is  the  least  suit- 
ed to  be  an  object  of  inspiration;  and  that,  though  men  may  be  wholly 
indifferent  to  truth  for  its  own  sake,  and  consider  it  not  improper  to 
wrest  it  unscrupulously  to  what  they  may  suppose  a  just  purpose,  yet 
that  it  will  vindicate  itself  at  last.  It  is  impossible  to  succeed  complete- 
ly in  perverting  the  history  of  a  nation  which  has  left  numerous  endur- 
ing records.  Egypt  offers  to  us  testimonials  reaching  over  five  thousand 
years.  As  Bunsen  well  remarks,  from  the  known  portion  of  the  curve 
of  history  we  may  determine  the  whole.  The  Egyptians,  old  as  they 

In-long  to  the  middle  ages  of  mankind,  for  there  is  a  period  antece- 
dent to  monumental  history,  or,  indeed,  to  history  of  any  kind,  during 
which  language  and  mythology  are  formed,  for  these  must  exist  prior  to 
all  political  institutions,  all  art,  all  science.  Even  at  the  first  moment 
tha:  :i  a  glimpse  of  the  state  of  Egypt  she  had  attained  a  high 

intellectual  condition,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  her  system  of  hiero- 
glyi  d  before  the  fourth  dynasty.  It  continued  un- 

1  until  the  time  of  Psammetichus.     A  stationary  condition  of 
I  writing  for  thousands  of  years  necessarily  implies  a  long 
and  very  remote  period  of  active  improvement  and  advance.     It  was 
doubtless  sueh  a  general  consideration,  rather  than  a  positive  knowledge 
of  ti  hieli  led  the  Greeks  to  assert  that  the  introduction  of  geom- 

•ypt  must  be  attributed  to  kings  before  the  times  of  Menes. 

>  her  artificial  monuments  attest  for  that  country  an 
iti([iiity  ;  she  is  herself  her  own  witness;  for,  though  the  Nile 
I  only  four  feet  in  a  thousand  years,  all  the  alluvial  portion 
of  Egypt  has  been  deposited  from  the  waters  of  that  river.     A  natural 
register  thus  re-enforces  the  written  records,  and  both  together  compose 
a  body  of  evidence  not  to  be  gainsaid.    Thus  the  depth  of  muddy  silt 
accumulated  round  the  pedestals  of  monuments  is  an  irreproachable  in- 
:  of  their  n-j  \     In  the  eminent  position  he  occupied. 
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succeed  in  perverting  the  received  book-chronology,  but  he  had  no  pow- 
er to  make  the  endless  trade- wind  that  sweeps  over  the  tropical  Pacific 
blow  a  day  more  or  a  day  less ;  none  to  change  the  weight  of  water  pre- 
cipitated from  it  by  the  African  mountains ;  none  to  arrest  the  annual 
mass  of  mud  brought  down  by  the  river.  It  is  by  collating  such  differ- 
ent orders  of  evidence  together — the  natural  and  the  monumental,  the 
latter  gaining  strength  every  year  from  the  cultivation  of  hieroglyphic 
studies — that  we  begin  to  discern  the  true  Egyptian  chronology,  and 
to  put  confidence  in  the  fragments  that  remain  of  Eratosthenes  and 
Manetho. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking — the  time  of  Eratosthenes — 
general  ideas  had  been  attained  to  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  sphere, 
its  poles,  axis,  the  equator,  arctic  and  antarctic  circles,  equinoctial  points, 
Astronomy  of  solstices,  colures,  horizon,  etc.  No  one  competent  to  form  an 
Eratosthenes,  opinion  any  longer  entertained  a  doubt  respecting  the  globu- 
lar form  of  the  earth.  The  arguments  adduced  in  support  of  that  posi- 
tion being  such  as  are  still  popularly  resorted  to — the  different  positions 
of  the  horizon  at  different  places,  the  changes  in  elevation  of  the  pole, 
the  phenomena  of  eclipses,  and  the  gradual  disappearance  of  ships  as 
they  sail  from  us.  As  to  eclipses,  once  looked  upon  with  superstitious 
awe,  their  true  causes  had  not  only  been  assigned,  but  their  periodicities 
so  well  ascertained  that  predictions  of  their  occurrence  could  be  made. 
The  Babylonians  had  thus  long  known  that  after  a  cycle  of  223  luna- 
tions the  eclipses  of  the  moon  return.  The  mechanism  of  the  phases  of 
Attempts  of  Ar-  that  satellite  was  clearly  understood.  Indeed,  Aristarchus 
the  Sstance  ofd  °^  Samos  attempted  to  ascertain  the  distance  of  the  sun  from 
the  sun.  fae  earth  on  ^e  principle  of  observing  the  moon  when  she 

is  dichotomized,  a  method  quite  significant  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
time,  though  in  practice  unreliable;  Aristarchus  thus  finding  that  the 
sun's  distance  is  18  times  that  of  the  moon,  whereas  it  is  in  reality  400. 
In  like  manner,  in  a  general  way,  pretty  clear  notions  were  entertained 
of  the  climate  distribution  of  heat  upon  the  earth,  exaggerated,  how- 
ever, in  this  respect,  that  the  torrid  zone  was  believed  to  be  too  hot  for 
human  life,  and  the  frigid  too  cold.  Observations,  as  good  as  could  be 
made  by  simple  instruments,  had  not  only  demonstrated  in  a  general 
manner  the  progressions,  retrogradations,  and  stations  of  the  planets, 
but  attempts  had  been  made  to  account  for,  or  rather  to  represent  them, 
by  the  aid  of  epicycles. 

It  was  thus  in  Alexandria,  under  the  Ptolemies,  that  modern  astron- 
omy arose.  Of  this  line  of  kings,  the  founder,  Ptolemy  Soter,  was  not 
only  a  patron  of  science,  but  likewise  an  author.  He  composed  a  his- 
tory of  the  campaigns  of  Alexander.  Under  him  the  collection  of  the 
Biography  of  library  was  commenced,  probably  soon  after  the  defeat  of  An- 
the  Ptolemies.  tigonus  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  B.C.  301.  The  Museum  is  due 
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to  \iis  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  who  not  only  patronized  learning  in 
his  own  dominions,  but  likewise  endeavored  to  extend  the  boundaries 
of  human  knowledge  in  other  quarters.  Thus  he  sent  an  expedition 
under  his  admiral  Timosthenes  as  far  as  Madagascar.  Of  the  succeed- 
ing Ptolemies,  Euergetes  and  Philopator  were  both  very  able  men, 
though  tin;  latter  was  a  bad  one;  Ije  murdered  his  father,  and  perpetrated 
many  horrors  in  Alexandria.  Epiphanes,  succeeding  his  father  when 
only  five  years  old,  was  placed  by  his  guardians  under  the  protection 
of  Rome,  thus  furnishing  to  the  ambitious  republic  a  pretense  for  in- 
terfering in  the  afluirs  of  Egypt.  The  same  policy  was  continued  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  his  son  Philometor,  who,  upon  the  whole,  was  an  able 
and  good  king.  Even  Physcon,  who  succeeded  in  B.C.  146,  and  who  is 
described  as  sensual,  corpulent,  and  cruel— cruel,  for  he  cut  off  the  head, 
hands,  and  feet  of  his  son,  and  sent  them  to  Cleopatra  his  wife— could 
not  resist  the  inspirations  to  which  the  policy  of  his  ancestors,  continued 
for  nearly  two  centuries,  had  given  birth,  but  was  an  effective  promoter 
of  literature  and  the  arts,  and  himself  the  author  of  an  historical  work. 
A  like  inclination  was  displayed  by  his  successors,  Lathyrus  and  Au- 
3,  the  name  of  the  latter  indicating  his  proficiency  in  music.  The 
surnames  under  which  all  these  Ptolemies  pass  were  nicknames,  or  titles 
of  derision  imposed  upon  them  by  their  giddy  and  satirical  Alexandrian 
subjects.  The  political  state  of  Alexandria  was  significantly  said  to  be 
a  tyranny  tempered  by  ridicule.  The  dynasty  ended  in  the  person  of 
the  celebrated  Cleopatra,  who,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  caused  her- 
self, as  is  related  in  the  legends,  to  be  bitten  by  an  asp.  She  took  poison 
that  she  might  not  fall  captive  to  Octavianus,  and  be  led  in  his  triumph 
through  the  streets  of  Ro;: 

1 1  \ve  possessed  a  complete  and  unbiased  history  of  these  Greek  kings, 
it  would  doubtless  uphold  their  title  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  illus- 
trious of  all  ancient  sovereigns.  Even  after  their  political  power  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans — a  nation  who  had  no.regard  to 
truth  and  to  right — and  philosophy,  in  its  old  _age,  had  become  extin- 
guished or  eclipsed  by  the  faith  of  the  later  Caesars,  enforced  by  an  un- 
scrupulous use  of  their  power,  so  strong  was  the  vitality  of  the  intel- 
lectual germ  they  had  fostered,  that,  though  compelled  to  lie  dormant 
for  centuries,  it  shot  up  vigorously  on  the  first  occasion  that  favoring 
ungfemoefl  occurred. 

This  Egyptian  dynasty  extended  its  protection  and  patronage  to  lit- 
erature, as  well  as  to  science.  Thus  Philadelphia  did  not  consider  it 
beneath  him  to  count  among  his  personal  friends  the  poet  They  p.tmoi«j 

_,    ...  ,  lit«ratun>M 

Calhmachus,  who  had  written  a  treatise  on  birds,  and  honor-  w«u »««*»«. 
ably  maintained  himself  by  keeping  a  school  in  Alexandria.     The  court 
of  that  sovereign  was,  moreover,  adorned  by  a  constellation  of  se 
poets,  to  which  the  gay  Alexandrians  gave  the  nickname  of  the  Pleia- 
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des.  They  are  said  to  have  been  Lycophron,  Theocritus,  Callimachus, 
Aratus,  Apollonius  Rhodius,  Nicander,  and  Homer  the  son  of  Macro. 
Among  them  may  be  distinguished  Lycophron,  whose  work,  entitled 
Cassandra,  still  remains ;  and  Theocritus,  whose  exquisite  bucolics  prove 
how  sweet  a  poet  he  was. 

To  return  to  the  scientific  movement.  The  school  of  Euclid  was 
worthily  represented  in  the  time  of  Euergetes  by  Apollonius  Perga3us, 
The  writings  of  forty  years  subsequently  to  Archimedes.  He  excelled  both  in 
Apoiionius.  -f.]^  mathematical  and  physical  department.  His  chief  work 
was  a  treatise  on  Conic  Sections.  It  is  said  that  he  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce the  words  ellipse  and  hyperbola.  So  late  as  the  eleventh  century 
his  complete  works  were  extant  in  Arabic.  Modern  geometers  describe 
him  as  handling  his  subjects  with  less  power  than  his  great  predecessor 
Archimedes,  but  nevertheless  displaying  extreme  precision  and  beauty 
in  his  methods.  His  fifth  book,  on  Maxima  and  Minima,  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  highest  efforts  of  Greek  geometry.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  his  physical  inquiries  may  be  mentioned  his  invention  of  a 
clock. 

Fifty  years  after  Apollonius,  B.C.  160-125,  we  meet  with  the  great 
astronomer  Hipparchus.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  made  observations 
himself  in  Alexandria,  but  he  uses  those  of  Aristyllus  and  Timochares 
of  that  place.  Indeed,  his  great  discovery  of  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes was  essentially  founded  on  the  discussion  of  the  Alexandrian  ob- 
servations on  Spica  Virginis  made  by  Timochares.  In  pure  mathemat- 
ritings  of  ^cs  ne  gave  methods  for  solving  all  triangles,  plane  and  spher- 
jca] .  ]^G  a]so  constructed  a  table  of  chords.  In  astronom}^ 
besides  his  capital  discovery  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  just 
mentioned,  he  also  determined  the  first  inequality  of  the  moon,  the  equa- 
tion of  the  centre,  and  all  but  anticipated  Ptolemy  in  the  discovery  of 
the  evection.  To  him  also  must  be  attributed  the  establishment  of  the 
theory  of  ^epicycles  and  eccentrics,  a  geometrical  conception  for  the  pur- 
pose of  resolving  the  apparent  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  on  the 
principle  of  circular  movement.  In  the  case  of  the  sun  and  moon,  Hip- 
The  theory  of  parchns  succeeded  in  the  application  of  that  theory,  and  indi- 

epicycles  and  .,,          .  ..,.,  ..,  ,  ,  „,,  . 

eccentrics,  cated  that  it  might  be  adapted  to  the  planets.  Though  never 
intended  as  a  representation  of  the  actual  motions  of  the  heavenly  bod- 
ies, it  maintained  its  ground  until  the  era  of  Kepler  and  Newton,  when 
the  heliocentric  doctrine,  and  that  of  elliptic  motions,  were  incontestably 
established.  Even  Newton  himself,  in  the  35th  proposition  of  the  third 
book  of  the  Principia,  availed  himself  of  its  aid.  Hipparchus  also  un- 
dertook to  make  a  register  of  the  stars  by  the  method  of  alineations — • 
that  is,  by  indicating  those  which,  were  in  the  same  apparent  straight 
line.  The  number  of  stars  catalogued  by  him  was  1080.  If  he  thus 
depicted  the  aspect  of  the  sky  for  his  times,  he  also  endeavored  to  do 
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the  same  for  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  marking  the  position  of  towns 
and  other  places  by  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude. 

Subsequently  to  Hipparchus,  we  find  the  astronomers  Geminus  and 
Cleonu-des  ;  their  lame,  however,  is  totally  eclipsed  by  that  of  Ptolemy, 
A.D.  138,  the  author  of  the  great  work  "The  Syntaxis,"  or  The  writing. 
the  mathematical  construction  of  the  heavens — a  work  fully  ofl>t 
.  descrying  the  epithet  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  "a  noble  expo- 
sition of  the  mathematical  theory  of  epicycles  and  eccentrics."  It  was 
translated  by  the  Arabians  after  the  Mohammedan  conquest  of  Egypt : 
and,  under  the  title  of  Almagest,  was  received  by  them  as  the  highest 
authority  on  the  mechanism  and  phenomena  of  the  universe.  It  main- 
tained its  ground  in  Europe  in  the  same  eminent  position  for  nearly  fif- 
i  hundred  years,  justifying  the  encomium  of  Synesius  on  the  institu- 
tion which  gave  it  birth,  "the  divine  school  of  Alexandria."  The  Al- 
magest commences  with  the  doctrine  that  the  earth  is  globu- 
lar and  fixed  in  space  ;  it  describes  the. construction  of  a  ta- 
ble of  chords  and  instruments  for  observing  the  solstices,  thcbcaven»- 
and  deduces  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  It  finds  terrestrial  latitudes 
by  the  gnomon ;  describes  climates ;  shows  how  ordinary  may  be  con- 
verted into  sidereal  time ;  gives  reasons  for  preferring  the  tropical  to 
the  sidereal  year ;  furnishes  the  solar  theory  on  the  principle  of  the  sun's 
orbit  being  a  simple  eccentric ;  explains  the  equation  of  time ;  advances 
to  the  discussion  of  the  motions  of  the  moon ;  treats  of  the  first  inequal- 
ity, of  her  eclipses,  and  the  motion  of  the  node.  It  then  gives  Ptolemy's 
own  great  discovery — that  which  makes  his  name  immortal — the  dis- 
covery of  the  moon's  evection  or  second  inequality,  reducing  it  to  the 
epicyclic  theory.  It  attempts  the  determination  of  the  distances  of  the 
sun  and  moon  from  the  earth,  with,  however,  only  partial  success,  since 
it  makes  the  sun's  distance  but  one  twentieth  of  the  real  amount.  It 
considers  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  the  discovery  of  Hipparclms. 
the  full  period  for  which  is  twenty-five  thousand  years.  It  gives  a  cat- 
alogue of  1022  stars;  treats  of  the  nature  of  the  Milky  AVa\- ;  and  dis- 
;n  the  most  masterly  manner,  the  motions  of  the  planets.  This 
point  constitutes  Ptolemy's  second  claim  to  scientific  fame.  His  do- 
termination  of  the  planetary  orbits  was  accomplished  by  comparing  his 
utions  ^yith  those  of  former  astronomers,  as  those  of  Timo- 
ehares  on  Venus. 

To  Ptolemy  we  arc  also  indebted  for  a  work  on  Geography,  us- 
Kiin.pean  schools  so  late  as  the  fifteenth  century.     The  known  nUgedcr5. 
world  to  him  was  from  the  Canary  Islands  eastward  to  China,  **• 
and  from  the  equator  northward  to  Caledonia.     His  maps,  however,  are 

;y  erroneous;  for,  in  the  attempt  to  make  them  correspond  to 
spherical  figure  of  the  earth,  the  longitudes  arc  too  much  to  : 
the  Mediter  -  twenty  too  long.     Ptolemy's  determ 
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inations  are,  therefore,  inferior  in  accuracy  to  those  of  his  illustrious 
predecessor  Eratosthenes,  who  made  the  distance  from  the  sacred  prom- 
ontory in  Spain  to  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to  be  seventy  thou- 
sand stadia.  Ptolemy  also  wrote  on  Optics,  the  Planisphere,  and  Astrol- 
ogy. It  is  not  often  given  to  an  author  to  endure  for  so  many  ages; 
perhaps,  indeed,  few  deserve  it.  The  mechanism  of  the  heavens,  from 
his  point  of  view,  has,  however,  been  greatly  misunderstood.  Neither 
he  nor  Hipparchus  ever  intended  that  theory  as  any  thing  more  than  a 
geometrical  fiction.  It  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  representation  of  the 
actual  celestial  motions.  And,  as  might  be  expected,  for  such  is  the 
destiny  of  all  unreal  abstractions,  the  theory  kept  advancing  in  com- 
plexity as  facts  accumulated,  and  was  on  the  point  of  becoming  alto- 
gether unmanageable,  when  it  was  supplanted  by  the  theory  of  universal 
gravitation,  which  has  ever  exhibited  that  inalienable  attribute  of  a  true 
theory — affording  an  explanation  of  every  new  fact  as  soon  as  it  was 
discovered,  without  requiring  to  be  burdened  with  new  provisions,  and 
prophetically  foretelling  phenomena  which  had  not  as  yet  been  ob- 
served. 

From  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  Alexan- 
drian school  declined ;  for  though  such  mathematicians  as  Theodosius, 
whose  work  on  Spherical  Geometry  was  greatly  valued  by  the  Arab 
The  later  Aiexan-  geometers ;  and  Pappus,  whose  mathematical  collections,  in 
dnan geometers.  ^fa  books,  still  for  the  most  part  remain;  and  Theon, 
doubly  celebrated  for  his  geometrical  attainments,  and  as  being  the  fa- 
ther of  the  unfortunate  Hypatia,  A.D.  415,  lived  in  the  next  three  cen- 
turies, they  were  not  men  like  their  great  predecessors.  That  mental 
strength  which  gives  birth  to  original  discovery  had  passed  away.  The 
commentator  had  succeeded  to  the  philosopher.  No  new  development 
illustrated  the  physical  sciences';  they  were  destined  long  to  remain 
stationary.  Mechanics  could  boast  of  no  trophy  like  the  proposition  of 
Archimedes  on  the  equilibrium  of  the  lever ;  no  new  and  exact  ideas 
like  those  of  the  same  great  man  on  statical  and  hydrostatical  pressure ; 
no  novel  and  clear  views  like  those  developed  in  his  treatise  on  floating 
bodies ;  no  mechanical  invention  like  the  first  of  all  steam-engines — 
that  of  Hero.  Natural  Philosophy  had  come  to  a  stop.  Its  great,  and 
hitherto  successfully  cultivated  department,  Astronomy,  exhibited  no 
Decline  of  the  farther  advance.  Men  were  content  with  what  had  been 
Reason?gc  done,  and  continued  to  amuse  themselves  with  reconciling 
the  celestial  phenomena  to  a  combination  of  equable  circular  motions. 
To  what  are  we  to  attribute  this  pause?  Something  had  occurred  to 
enervate  the  spirit- of  science.  A  gloom  had  settled  on  the  Museum. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  giving  an  explanation  of  this  unfortunate 
condition.  Greek  intellectual  life  had  passed  the  period  of  its  maturity, 
and  was  entering  on  old  age.  Moreover,  the  talent  which  might  have 
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been  devoted  to  the  Service  of  science  was  in  part  allured  to  another 
pursuit,  and  in  part  repressed.  Alexandria  had  sapped  C.u«e8ofth»t 
"Athens,  and  in  her  turn  Alexandria  was  sapped  by  Rome.  decUne< 
From  metropolitan  pre-eminence  she  had  sunk  to  be  a  mere  provincial 
town.  The  great  prizes  of  life  were  not  so  likely  to  be  met  with  in 
such  a  declining  city  as  in  Italy  or,  subsequently,  in  Constantinople. 
Whatever  affected  these  chief  centres  of  Roman  activity  necessarily  in- 
fluenced her;  but,  such  is  the  fate  of  the  conquered,*she  must  await 
their  decisions.  In  the  very  institutions  by  which  she  had  once  been 
glorified,  success  could  only  be  attained  by  a  conformity  to  the  manner 
of  thinking  fashionable  in  the  imperial  metropolis,  and  the  best  that 
could  be  done  was  to  seek  distinction  in  the  path  so  marked  out.  Yet 
even  with  all  tin's  restraint  Alexandria  asserted  her  intellectual  power, 
leaving  an  indelible  impress  on  the  new  theology  of  her  conquerors. 
During  three  centuries  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  Roman  empire 
had  been  changing.  Men  were  unable  to  resist  the  steadily  increasing 
pressure.  Tranquillity  could  only  be  secured  by  passiveness.  Things 
had  come  to  such*  a  state  that  the  thinking  of  men  was  to  be  done  for 
them  by  others,  or,  if  they  thought  at  all,  it  must  be  in  accordance  with 
a  prescribed  formula  or  rule.  Greek  intellect  was  passing  into  decrepi- 
tude, and  the  moral  condition  of  the  European  world  was  in  antagonism 
to  scientific  progress. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  GREEK  AGE  OF  INTELLECTUAL  DECREPITUDE. 

THi;    DEATH   OF   GREEK   PHILOSOPHY. 

Decline  of  Greek  Philosophy :  it  becomes  Retrospective,  and  in  Philo  the  Jew  and  Apolloniut  of 

Tyana  leans  on  Inspiration,  A/yfficMNt,  Miracles. 

Pi.  \r<>M-M    founded  lit/  Ainmonius  Saccas,  followed  by   Plotinus,  Porphyry,  lamllicus, 

1'rtn-lns.  —  The  Alexandrian  Trinity. — Ecstasy. — Alliance  icith  Magic,  Xccromancy. 
The  Emperor  Justinian  closes  the  philosophical  Schools. 
Summary  of  (! reek  Philosophy . — Its  four  Proltlems :  1.  Origin  of  the  World;  Z.Xaiureoflb 

jSoul;  3.  Existence  of  God;  4.  Criterion  of  Truth. — Solution  of  these  l^rookms  t/i  the  Age  of 

Inquiry — i/i  that  of  Faith — in  that  of  Reason — in  that  of  Decrepit  nd' \ 

•niniitlon  of  the.  I  jaw  of  Variation  of  Greek  Opinion. — The  Development  of  yational  /«- 

tellect  is  the  same  as  that  of  Tndiridttal. 
Determination  ofthejinal  Conclusions  of  Grtek  Philosofthy  as  to  God,  the  ll'or/J,  th«  Soil,  tie 

Criterion  of  Truth.— Illustrations  and  Criticisms  on  each  of  these  Points. 

IN*  this  chapter  it  is  a  melancholy  picture  that  I  have  to  present — the 
old  ago  and  death  of  Greek  philosophy.     The  strong  man 
of  Aristotelism  and  Stoicism  is  sinking  into  the  superan- 
nuated dotard ;  he  is  settling 
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"Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon, 
With  spectacles  on  nose  and  pouch  on  side ; 
His  youthful  hose,  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shank  ;  and  his  big  manly  voice, 
Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound.     Last  scene  of  all, 
That  ends  this  strange,  eventful  history, 
Is  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion — 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing." 

He  is  full  of  admiration  for  the  past  and  of  contemptuous  disgust  at  the 
present ;  his  thoughts  are  wandering  to  the  things  that  occupied  him  in 
his  youth,  and  even  in  his  infancy.  Like  those  who  are  ready  to  die. 
he  delivers  himself  up  to  religious  preparation,  without  any  farther  con- 
cern whether  the  things  on  which  he  is  depending  are  intrinsically  true 
or  false. 

In  this,  the  closing  scene,  no  more  do  we  find  the  vivid  faith  of  Plato, 
the  mature  intellect  of  Aristotle,  the  manly  self-control  of  Zeno.  'Greek 
philosophy  is  ending  in  garrulity  and  mysticism.  It  is  leaning  for  help 
on  the  conjurer,  juggler,  and  high-priest  of  Nature.  • 

There  are  also  new-comers  obtruding  themselves  on  the  stage.  The 
Eoman  soldier  is  about  to  take  the  place  of  the  Greek  thinker,  and  as- 
sert his  claim  to  the  effects  of  the  intestate — to  keep  what  suits  him,  and 
to  destroy  what  he  pleases.  The  Komans,  advancing  toward  their  age 
of  Faith,  are  about  to  force  their  ideas  on  the  European  world. 

Under  the  shadow  of  the  Pyramids  Greek  philosophy  was  born ; 
after  many  wanderings  for  a  thousand  years  round  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  it  came- back  to  its  native  place,  and  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Pyramids  it  died. 

From  the  period  of  the  New  Academy  the  decline  of  Greek  philos- 
ophy was  uninterrupted.  Inventive  genius  no  longer  existed ;  its  place 
was  occupied  by  the  commentator,  instead  of  troubling  themselves 
it  becomes  ret-  w^  inquiries  after  absolute  truth,  philosophers  sought  sup- 
rospective.  ^^  jn  tke  opinions  of  the  ancient  times,  and  the  real  or  im- 
puted views  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  or  Aristotle  were  received  as  a  cri- 
terion. In  this,  the  old  age  of  philosophy,  men  began  to  act  as  though 
there  had  never  been  such  things  as  original  investigation  and  discov- 
ery among  the  human  race,  and  that  whatever  truth  there  was  in  the 
world  was  not  the  product  of  thought,  but  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
and  now  all  but  forgotten  revelation  from  heaven — forgotten  through 
the  guilt  and  fall  of  man.  There  is  something  very  melancholy  in  this 
total  cessation  of  inquiry.  The  mental  impetus,  which  one  would  have 
expected  to  continue  for  a  season  by  reason  of  the  momentum  that  had 
been  gathered  in  so  many  ages,  seems  to  have  been  all  at  once  abruptly 
lost.  So  complete  a  pause  is  surprising :  the  arrow  still  flies  on  after  it 
has. parted  from  the  bow;  the  potter's  wheel  runs  round  though  all  the 
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vessels  are  finished.  In  producing  this  sudden  stoppage,  the  policy  of 
the  early  Caesars  greatly  assisted.  The  principle  of  liberty  of  thought, 
which  the  very  existence  of  the  divers  philosophical  schools  necessarily 
implied,  was  too  liable  to  make  itself  manifest  in  aspirations  for  political 
liberty.  While  through  the  emperors  the  schools  of  Greece,  of  Alex- 
andria, and  Rome  were  depressed  from  that  supremacy  to  which  they 
might  have  aspired,  and  those  of  the  provinces,  as  Marseilles  and  lihodes, 
were  relatively  exalted,  the  former,  in  a  silent  and  private  way,  were 
commencing  those  rivalries,  the  forerunners  of  the  great  theological 
struggles  between  them  in  after  ages  for  political  power.  Christianity 
in  its  dawn  was  attended  by  a  general  belief  that  in  the  East  HM<irrivedat 
there  had  been  preserved  a  purer  recollection  of  the  ancient  Orlcmal  idCM- 
revelation,  and  that  hence  from  that  quarter  the  light  would  presently 
shine  forth.  Under  the  favoring  influence  of  such  an  expectation,  Ori- 
entalism, to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Grecian  thought  had  spontaneously 
arrived,  was  greatly  re-enforced. 

In  this  final  period  of  Greek  philosophy,  the  first  to  whom  we  must 
turn  is  Philo  the  Jew,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Caligula. 
In  harmony  with  the  ideas  of  his  nation,  he  derives  all  philosophy  and 
useful  knowledge  from  the  Mosaic  record,  not  hesitating  to  rh$iothejew 

0      .  ,  .  ,  .  .      ,    .  thinks  he  is 

wrest  Scripture  to  his  use  by  various  allegorical  interpreta-  inspired, 
tions,  asserting  that  man  has  fallen  from  his  primitive  wisdom  and  purity ; 
that  physical  inquiry  is  of  very  little  avail,  but  that  an  innocent  life  and 
a  burning  faith  are  what  we  must  trust  to.  lie  persuaded  himself  that 
a  certain  inspiration  fell  upon  him  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  writing, 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  penmen  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  His  readers 
may,  however,  be  disposed  to  believe  that  herein  he  was  sdf-deceived, 
judging  both  from  the  character  of  his  composition  and  the  nature  of 
his  doctrine.  As  respects  the  former,  he  writes  feebly,  is  vacillating  in 
his  views,  and,  when  watched  in  his  treatment  of  a  difficult  point,  is  seen 
to  be  wavering  and  unsteady.  As  respects  the  latter,  among  ITI,  mysHei, 
other  extraordinary  things,  he  teaches  that,  the  world  is  the  P1'11060?^- 
chief  angel  or  first  son  of  God;  «he  combines  all  the  powers  of  God  into 
one  force,  the  Logos  or  holy  Word,  the  highest  powers  being  creative 
wisdom  and 'governing  mercy.  From  this  are  emitted  all  the  mundane 
forces;  and,  since  God  can  not  do  evil,  the  existence  of  evil  in  the  world 
must  be  imputed  to  these  emanating  forces.  It  is  verv  rlrar,  therefore, 
that  though  Philo  declined  Oriental  pantheism,  he  laid  his  foundation  on 

>n<-ntal  theory  of  Emanation. 

As  aiding  very  greatly  in  the  popular  introduction  of  Orientalism, 
Apollonius  of  Tyana  must  be  mentioned.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 

3  .Julia  H'linia,  in  a  biographical  composition,  Philos-  A 
tratus  had  the  audacity  to  institute  a  pa  nil  lei  between  this  man 
and  our  Savior.      I1--  \vas  a  miraele-worker.  (Lriveu  to  soothsaying  and 
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prophesying,  led  the  life  of  an  ascetic,  his  raiment  and  food  being  of 
the  poorest.  He  attempted  a  reformation  of  religious  rites  and  morals ; 
IB  a  miracie-work-  denied  the  efficacy  of  sacrifice,  substituting  for  it  a  simple 
er  and  prophet.  WOrship  and  a  pure  prayer,  scarce  even  needing  words. 
He  condemned  the  poets  for  propagating  immoral  fables  of  the  gods, 
since  they  had  thereby  brought  impurity  into  religion.  He  maintained 
the  doctrine  of  transmigration. 

Plutarch,  whose  time  reaches  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  has  exercised 
an  influence,  through  certain  peculiarities  of  his  style,  which  has  ex- 
tended even  to  us.  As  a  philosopher  he  is  to  be  classed  among  the 
piutarch  leans  Platonists,  yet  with  a  predominance  of  the  prevailing  Ori- 

to  platonizing  '  J  l  .   .  ° 

orientalism,  entalism.  His  mental  peculiarities  seem  to  have  unfitted 
him  for  an  acceptance  of  the  national  faith,  and  his  works  commend 
themselves  rather  by  the  pleasant  manner  in  which  he  deals  with  the 
topic  on  which  he  treats  than  by  a  deep  philosophy.  In  some  respects 
an  analogy  may  be  discerned  between  his  views  and  those  of  Philo,  the 
Isis  of  the  one  corresponding  to  the  Word  of  the  other.  This  disposi- 
Numenius  in-  tion  to  Orientalism  occurs  still  more  strongly  in  succeeding 
itarfan°phuofll  writers ;  for  example,  Lucius  Apuleius  the  Numidian,  and 
ophy.  Numenius :  the  latter  embracing  the  opinion  that  had  now 

become  almost  universal — that  all  Greek  philosophy  was  originally 
brought  from  the  East.  In  his  doctrine  a  trinity  is  assumed,  the 
first  person  of  which  is  reason  ;  the  second  the  principle  of  becoming, 
which  is  a  dual  existence,  and  so  gives  rise  to  a  third  person,  these 
three  persons  constituting,  however,  only  one  God.  Having  indicated 
the  occurrence  of  this  idea,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  inquire  more 
particularly  into  its  details.  As  philosophical  conceptions,  none  of  the 
trinities  of  the  Greeks  will  bear  comparison  with  those  of  ancient  Egypt, 
Amun,  Maut,  and  Khonso,  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Horus ;  nor  with  those  of  In- 
dia,Brahma,  Yishnu,  and  Siva,  the  creator,  preserver,  and  destroyer,  or, 
the  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future  of  the  Buddhists. 

The  doctrines  of  Numenius  led  directly  to  those  of  Neo-Platonism, 
of  which,  however,  the  origin  is  commonly  imputed  to  Ammonius  Sac- 
Ammonius  gaccas  cas  of  Alexandria,  toward  the  close  of  the  second  century 

founds  Neo-Plato-  _..      .  m1  .  r>  ,-\   •         i   -i  i  -i  • 

nism.  after  Christ.     The  views  of  this  philosopher  do  not  appear 

to  have  been  committed  to  writing.  They  are  known  to  us  through  his 
disciples  Longinus  and  Plotinus  chiefly.  Neo-Platonism,  assuming  the 
aspect  of  a  philosophical  religion,  is  distinguished  for  the  conflict  it 
maintained  with  the  rising  power  of  Christianity.  Alexandria  was  the 
scene  of  this  contest.  The  school  which  there  arose  lasted  for  about  300 
years.  Its  history  is  not  only  interesting  to  us  from  its  antagonism  to 
that  new  power  which  soon  was  to  conquer  the  Western  world,  but  also 
because  it  was  the  expiring  effort  of  Grecian  philosophy. 

Plotinus,  an  Egyptian,  was  born  about  AJX  204.     He  studied  at 
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Alexandria,  and  is  said  to  have  spent  eleven  years  under  PlotinilJi  ft  My8tic. 
Ammonias  Saccas.  He  accompanied  the  expedition  of  the  IUiUUion  witu  G<xL 
Emperor  Gordian  to  Persia  and  India,  and,  escaping  from  its  disasters, 
opened  a  philosophical  school  in  Rome.  In  that  city  he  was  held  in 
the,  highest  esteem  by  the  Emperor  Gallienus ;  and  the  Empress  Salo- 
11  ina  intended  to  build  a  city,  in  which  Plotinus  might  inaugurate  the 
celebrated  Republic  of  Plato.  The  plan  was  not,  however,  carried  out. 
With  the  best  intention  for  promoting  the  happiness  of  man,  Plotinus  is 
to  be  charged  with  no  little  obscurity  and  mysticism.  Eunapius  says 
truly  that  the  heavenly  elevation  of  his  mind  and  his  perplexed  style 
make  him  very  tiresome  and  unpleasant.  His  repulsiveness  is,  perhaps, 
in  a  measure  due  to  his  want  of  skill  in  the  art  of  composition,  for  he 
did  not  learn  to  write  till  he  was  fifty  years  old.  He  professed  a  con- 
tempt for  the  advantages  of  life  and  for  its  pursuits.  He  disparaged 
patriotism.  An  ascetic  in  lii.s  habits,  eating  no  flesh  and  but  little 
bread,  he  held  his  body  in  utter  contempt,  saying  that  it  was  only  a 
phantom  and  a  clog  to  the  soul.  He  refused  to  remember  his  birth- 
day. As  has  frequently  been  the  case  with  those  who  have  submitted 
to  prolonged  fasting  and  meditation,  he  believed  that  he  had  been  priv- 
ileged to  see  God  with  his  bodily  eye,  and  on  six  different  occasions  had 
been  reunited  to  him.  In  such  a  mental  condition,  it  may  well  be  sup- 
posed that  his  writings  are  mysterious,  inconsequential,  and  diffuse. 
An  air  of  Platonism,  mingled  with  many  Oriental  ideas  and  ancient 
Kiryptian  recollections,  pervades  his  works. 

Like  many  of  his  predecessors,  Plotinus  recognized  a  difference  between 
the  mental  necessities  of  the  educated  and  the  vulgar,  justifying  mythol- 
ogy on  the  ground  that  it  was  very  useful  to  those  who  were  not  yet 
emancipated  from  the  sensible.  Aristotle,  in  his  Metaphysics,  referring 
to  mythology  and  the  gods  in  human  form,  had  remarked,  "  Much  has 
been  mythically  added  for  the  persuasion  of  the  multitude,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  laws  and  for  other  useful  ends."  But  Plotinus  also  held 
that  the  gods  are  not  to  be  moved  by  prayer,  and  that  both  they  and  the 
demons  occasionally  manifest  themselves  visibly ;  that  incantations  may 
be  lawfully  practised,* and  are  not  repugnant  to  philosophy.  In  the 
body  he  discerns  a  penitential  mechanism  for  the  soul.  He  beli- 
that  the  external  world  is  a  mere  phantom — a  dream — and  the  indica- 
tions of  the  senses  altogether  deceptive.  That  union  with  the  divinity  of 
which  he  speaks  he  describes  as  an  intoxication  of  the  soul  which,  for- 
getting all  external  things,  becomes  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  "the 
One/'  The  doctrinal  philosophy  of  Plotinus  presents  u  trinity  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Platonic  idea.  (1.)  The  One,  or  Prime  essence. 
The  Reason.  (3.)  The  Soul.  Of  the  first  he  declares  ^  trinlty  of 
that  it.  is  impossible  to  speak  fully,  and  in  what  he  says  on  VM*01U' 
the  puint  there  arc  many  apparent  contradictions,  as  when  he  denies 
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oneness  to  the  one.  His  ideas  of  the  trinity  are  essentially  based  on  the 
theory  of  emanation.  He  describes  how  the  second  principle  issues  by 
emanation  out  of  the  first,  and  the  third  out  of  the  second.  The  mech- 
anism of  this  process  may  be  illustrated  by  recalling  how  from  the  body 
of  the  sun  issues  forth  light,  and  from  light  emerges  heat.  In  the  pro- 
cession of  the  third  from  the  second  principle  it  is  really  Thought  aris- 
ing from  Keason ;  but  thought  is  the  Soul.  The  mundane  soul  he  con- 
siders as  united  to  nothing ;  but  on  these  details  he  falls  into  much  mys- 
ticism, and  it  is  often  difficult  to  see  clearly  his  precise  meaning,  as  when 
he  says  that  Keason  is  surrounded  by  Eternity,  but  the  Soul  is  sur- 
rounded by  Time.  He  carries  Idealism  to  its  last  extreme,  and,  as  has 
been  said,  looks  upon  the  visible  world  as  a  semblance  only,  deducing 
from  his  doctrine  moral  reflections  to  be  a  comfort  in  the  trials  of  life. 
Thus  he  says  that  "sensuous  life  is  a  mere  stage-play;  all  the  misery 
in  it  is  only  imaginary,  all  grief  a  mere  cheat  of  the  players."  "  The 
soul. is  not  in  the  game;  it  looks  on,  while  nothing  more  than  the  ex- 
ternal phantom  weeps  and  laments."  "Passive  affections  and  misery 
light  only  on  the  outward  shadow  of  man."  The  great  end  of  ex- 
istence is  to  draw  the  soul  from  external  things  and  fasten  it  in  con- 
templation on  God.  Such  considerations  teach  us  a  contempt  for  vir- 
tue as  well  as  for  vice :  "  Once  united  with  God,  man  leaves  the  virtues, 
as  on  entering  the  sanctuary  he  leaves  the  images  of  the  gods  in  the 
ante-temple  behind."  Hence  we  should  struggle  to  free  ourselves  from 
Ecstasy;  communion  every  thing  low  and  mean ;  to  cultivate  truth,  and  de- 
with  the  invisible.  vote  ]j£e  to  intimate  communion  with  God,  divesting 
ourselves  of  all  personality,  and  passing  into  the  condition  of  ecstasy,  in 
which  the  soul  is  loosened  from  its  material  prison,  separated  from  in- 
dividual consciousness,  and  absorbed  in  the  infinite  intelligence  from 
which  it  emanated.  "In  ecstasy  it  contemplates  real  existence;  it 
•identifies  itself  with  that  which  it  contemplates."  Our  reminiscence 
passes  into  intuition.  In  all  these  views  of  Plotinus  the  tincture  of  Ori- 
entalism predominates;  the  principles  and  practices  are  altogether  In- 
dian. The  supreme  being  of  the  system  is  the  "unus  qui  est  omnia;"  the 
intention  of  the  theory  of  emanation  is  to  find  a  philosophical  connection 
between  him  and  the  soul  of  man ;  the  process  for  passing  into  ecstasy 
by  sitting  long  in  an  invariable  posture,  by  looking  steadfastly  at  the 
tip  of  the  nose,  or  by  observing  for  a  long  time  an  unusual  or  definite 
manner  of  breathing,  had  been  familiar  to  the  Eastern  devotees,  as  they 
are  now  to  the  impostors  of  our  own  times ;  the  result  is  not  celestial, 
but  physiological.  The  pious  Hindus  were,  however,  assured  that,  as 
water  will  not  wet  the  lotus,  so,  though  sin  may  touch,  it  can  never  de- 
file the  soul  after  a  full  intuition  in  God. 

The  opinions  of  Plotinus  were  strengthened  and  diffused  by  his  cele- 
brated pupil  Porphyry,  who  was  born  at  Tjrc  A.D.  233.     After  the 
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death  of  Plotinus  he  established  a  school  in  Rome,  attaining  great  ce- 
lebrity in  astronomy,  music,  geography,  and  other  sciences.  His  treat- 
ise against  Christianity  was  answered  by  Eusebius,  St.  Jerome,  and  oth- 
ers ;  the  Emperor  Theodosius  the  Great,  however,  silenced  ivwphyry-hi*  writ- 
it  more  effectually  by  causing  all  the  copies  to  be  burned.  ln'f 
Porphyry  asserts  his  own  unworthiness  when  compared  with  his  mas- 
ter, saying  that  he  had  been  united  to  God  but  once  in  eighty -six  years, 
whereas  Plotinus  had  been  so  united  six  times  in  sixty  years.  In  him 
is  to  be  seen  all  the  mysticism,  and,  it  may  be  added,  all  the  piety  of 
Plotinus.  He  speaks  of  demons  shapeless,  and  therefore  invisible;  re- 
quiring food,  but  not  immortal ;  some  of  which  rule  the  air,  and  may  be 
propitiated  or  restrained  by  magic :  he  admits  also  the  use  j^,,^  ^  ^^ 
of  necromancy.  It  -is  scarcely  possible  to  determine  how  and  nccrom*ncy- 
much  this  inclination  of  the  Neo-Platonists  to  the  unlawful  art  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  concession  to  the  popular  sentiment  of  the  times,  for  else- 
where Porphyry  does  not  hesitate  to  condemn  soothsaying  and  divina- 
tion, and  to  dwell  upon  the  folly  of  invoking  the  gods  in  making  bar- 
gains, marriages,  and  such  like  trifles.  He  strenuously  enjoins  a  holy 
life  in  view  of  the  fact  that  man  has  fallen  both  from  his  ancient  purity 
and  knowledge.  He  recommends  a  worship  in  silence  and  pure  thought, 
the  public  worship  being  of  very  secondary  importance.  He  also  in- 
sists on  an  abstinence  from  animal  food. 

The  cultivation  of  magic  and  the  necromantic  art  was  fully  carried  out 
in  lamblicus,  a  Coelo-Syrian,  who  died  in  the  reign  of  Constantino  the 
Great.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  relate  the  miracles  and  jambHa,s_*woo- 
prodigies  he  performed,  though  they  received  full  credence  der-worker- 
in  those  superstitious  times ;  how,  by  the  intensity  of  his  prayers,  he 
raised  himself  unsupported  nine  feet  above  the  ground  ;  how  he  could 
make  rays  of  a  blinding  effulgence  play  round  his  head ;  how,  before 
the  bodily  eyes  of  his  pupils,  he  evoked  two  visible  demonish  imps. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  decide  on  the  opinions  of  ^Edesius,  Chrysanthus, 
or  Maximus ;  the  atmosphere  of  their  age  was  full  of  wonders  and 
miracles. 

For  a  moment,  however,  we  may  turn  to  Proclus,  who  was  born  in 
Constantinople  A.D.  412.  When  Vitalian  laid  siege  to  Constantinople, 
Proclus  is  said  to  have  burned  his  ships  with  a  polished  PTOCUM  unit** 

,  .  T      .  1  Min  -i  •          emanation  with 

3  mirror.     It  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  determine  mr.ucbm. 
how  much  truth  there  is  in  this,  since  similar  authority  affirms  that  he 
could  produce  rain  and  earthquakes.     His  theurgic  propensities 
therefore  quite  distinct.     Yet,  notwithstanding  these  superhuman  pow- 
ers, to.jvth.T  with  special  favors  displayed  to  him  by  Apollo,  Athene, 
and  other  divinities,  lie  found  it  expedient  to  cultivate  his  rites  in  secret, 
111  terror  of  persecution  by  the  Christians,  whose  attention  he  had  drawn 
upon  himself  by  writing  a  work  in  opposition  to  them.     Eventually  they 
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succeeded  in  expelling  him  from  Athens,  thereby  teaching  him  a  new 
intrepretation  of  the  moral  maxim  he  had  adopted,  "Live  concealed." 
It  was  the  aim  of  Proclus  to  construct  a  complete  theology,  which  should 
include  the  theory  of  emanation,  and  be  duly  embellished  with  mysti- 
cism. The  Orphic  poems  and  Chaldoean  oracles  were  the  basis  upon 
which  he  commenced ;  his  character  may  be  understood  from  the  dig- 
nity he  assumed  as  "  high  priest  of  the  universe."  He  recommended  to 
his  disciples  the  study  of  Aristotle  for  the  sake  of  cultivating  the  reason, 
but  enjoined  that  of  Plato,  whose  works  he  found  to  be  full  of  sublime 
allegories  suited  to  his  purpose.  He  asserted  that  to  know  one's  own 
mind  is  to  know  the  whole  universe,  and  that  that  knowledge  is  impart- 
ed to  us  by  revelations  and  illuminations  of  the  gods. 

He  speculates  on  the  manner  in  which  absorption  is  to  take  place ; 
whether  the  last  form  can  pass  at  once  into  the  primitive,  or  whether  it 
is  needful  for  it  to  resume,  in  a  returning  succession,  the  intervening 
states  of  its  career.  From  such  elevated  ideas,  considering  the  mystical 
manner  in  which  they  were  treated,  there  was  no  other  prospect  for  phi- 
losophy than  to  end  as  Neo-Platonism  did  under  Damasius.  The  final 
Justinian  puts  an  days  were  approaching.  The  Emperor  Justinian  prohibit- 
end  to  philosophy.  e(j  tke  teaching  of  philosophy,  and  closed  its  schools  in 
Athens  A.D.  529.  Its  last  representatives,  Damasius,  Simplicius,  and 
Isidorus,  went  as  exiles  to  Persia,  expecting  to  find  a  retreat  under  the 
protection  of  the  great  king,  who  boasted  that  he  was  a  philosopher  and 
a  Platonist.  Disappointed,  they  were  fain  to  return  to  their  native  land ; 
and  it  must  be  recorded  to  the  honor  of  Chosroes  that,  in  his  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  Komans,  he  stipulated  safety  and  toleration  for  these  ex- 
iles, vainly  hoping  that  they  might  cultivate  their  philosophy  and  prac- 
tice their  rites  without  molestation. 

So  ends  Greek  philosophy.  She  is  abandoned,  and  preparation  made 
for  crowning  Faith  in  her  stead.  The  inquiries  of  the  lonians,  the 
reasoning  of  the  Eleatics,  the  labors  of  Plato,  of  Aristotle,  have  sunk  into 
mysticism  and  the  art  of  the  conjurer.  As  with  the  individual  man, 
so  with  philosophy  in  its  old  age,  when  all  else  had  failed  it  threw  it- 
self upon  devotion,  seeking  consolation  in  the  exercises  of  piety — a  frame 
of  mind  in  which  it  was  ready  to  die.  The  whole  period  from  the  New 
Academy  shows  that  the  grand  attempt,  every  year  becoming  more  and 
more  urgent,  was  to  find  a  system  which  should  be  in  harmony  with 
that  feeling  of  religious  devotion  into  which  the  Eoman  empire  had 
fallen — a  feeling  continually  gathering  force.  An  air  of  piety,  though 
of  a  most  delusive  kind,  had  settled  upon  the  whole  pagan  world. 

From  the  long  history  of  Greek  philosophy  presented  in  the  fore- 
summary  of  going  pages,  we  turn,  1st,  to  an  investigation  of  the  manner  of 
losophy!  u"  progress  of  the  Greek  -mind ;  and,  2d,  to  the  results  to  which  it 
attained. 
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The  period  occupied  by  the  events  we  have  been  considering  extends 
over  almost  twelve  centuries.  It  commences  with  Thales,  B.C.  636,  and 
ends  A.D.529. 

1st.  Greek  philosophy  commenced  on  the  foundation  of  physical  sug- 
ions.  Its  first  object  was  the  determination  of  the  ori-  Age  of  inqniry- 
gin  and  manner  of  production  of  the  world.  The  basis  lu  •olutloiM- 
upon  which  it  rested  was  in  its  nature  unsubstantial,  fur  it  included  in- 
trinsic errors  due  to  imperfect  and  erroneous  observations.  It  dimin- 
ished the  world  and  magnified  man,  accepting  the  apparent  aspect  of 
Nature  as  true,  and  regarding  the  earth  as  a  flat  surface,  on  which  the 
sky  was  sustained  like  a  dome.  It  limited  the  boundaries  of  the  terres- 
trial piano  to  an  insignificant  extent,  and  asserted  that  it  was  the  special 
and  exclusive  property  of  man.  The  stars  and  other  heav-  Fi™t  pr»i.u-m. 

•  i  •/.  '  "f  the 

enly  bodies  it  looked  upon  as  mere  meteors  or  manifesto-  wona. 
tions  of  lire.  With  a  superficial  simplicity,  it  received  the  notions  of 
absolute  directions  in  space,  up  and  down,  above  and  below.  In  a  like 
spirit  it  adopted,  from  the  most  general  observation,  the  doctrine  of  four 
elements,  those  forms  of  substance  naturally  presented  to  us  in  a  pre- 
dominating quantity — earth,  water,  air,  fire.  From  these  slender  begin- 
nings it  made  its  first  attempt  at  a  cosmogony,  or  theory  of  the  mode 
of  creation,  by  giving  to  one  of  these  elements  a  predominance  or  supe- 
riority over  the  other  three,  and  making  them  issue  from  it.  With  one 
teacher  the  primordial  element  was  water;  with  another,  air;  with  an- 
other, fire.  Whether  a  genesis  had  thus  taken  place,  or  whether  all 
four  elements  were  co-ordinate  and  equal,  the  production  of  the  world 
was  of  easy  explanation  ;  for,  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  ordinary  observa- 
tion, which  assures  us  that  mud  will  sink  to  the  bottom  of  water,  that 
water  will  fall  through  air,  that  it  is  the  apparent  nature  of  fire  to 
cend,  and,  combining  these  illusory  facts  with  the  erroneous  notion  of 
up  and  down  in  space,  the  arrangement  of  the  visible  world  became 
r  —  the  earth  down  below,  the  water  floating  upon  it,  the  air  above, 
and,  still  higher,  the  region  of  fire.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  first  in- 
quiry made  by  European  philosophy  was,  Whence  and  in  what  manner 
came  the  world  ? 

The  principles  involved  in  the  solution  of  this  problem  evidently  led 
to  a  very  important  inference,  at  this  early  period  betraying  what  was 
before  long  to  become  a  serious  point  of  dispute.  It  is  natural  to  man 
to  see  in  things  around  him  visible  tokens  of  divinity,  continual  prov- 
idential dispensations.  But  in  this,  its  very  first  act,  Greek  philosophy 
had  evidently  excluded  God  from  his  own  world.  This  settling  of  the 
heavy,  this  ascending  of  the  light,  was  altogether  a  pure-  Ito tnrifcioM »• 
ly  physical  affair;  the  limiil.  ;:ie  blue  air,  and  the  luttal lb**>* 

unnumbered  shining  stai  >et  in  their  appropriate  places,  not  at 

the  pleasure  or  by  the  hand  of  God,  but  bv  innate  properties  of  their 

L 
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own.  Popular  superstition  was  in  some  degree  appeased  by  the  locali- 
zation of  deities  in  the  likeness  of  men  in  a  starry  Olympus  above  the 
sky,  a  region  furnishing  unsubstantial  glories  and  a  tranquil  abode. 
And  yet  it  is  not  possible  to  exclude  altogether  the  spiritual  from  this 
world.  The  soul,  ever  active  and  ever  thinking,  asserts  its  kindred  with 
the  divine.  What  is  that  soul?  Such  was  the  second  question  pro- 
pounded by  Greek  philosophy. 

A  like  course  of  superficial  observation  was  resorted  to  in  the  solu- 
second  problem.  tion  of  this  inquiry.  To  breathe  is  to  live;  then  the  breath 
What  is  the  soui?  ig  fae  jife>  jf  we  cease  to  breathe,  we  die.  Man  only  be- 
comes a  living  soul  when  the  breath  of  life  enters  his  nostrils ;  he  is  a 
senseless  and  impassive  form  when  the  last  breath  is  expired.  In  this 
life-giving  principle,  the  air,  must  therefore  exist  all  those  noble  qualities 
possessed  by  the  soul.  It  must  be  the  source  from  which  all  intellect- 
arises,  the  store  to  which  all  intellect  again  returns.  The  philosophical 
school  whose  fundamental  principle  was  that  the  air  is  the  primordial 
its  material  *>.  element  thus  brought  back  the  Deity  into  the  world,  though 
lution  thereof.  un(jer  a  material  form.  Yet  still  it  was  in  antagonism  to  the 
national  polytheism,  unless  from  that  one  god,  the  air,  the  many  gods  of 
Olympus  arose. 

But  who  is  that  one  God  ?  This  is  the  third  question  put  forth  by 
Third  proKiem.  Greek  philosophy.  Its  answer  betrays  that  in  this,  its  be- 
what  is  God  ?  ginning7  ft  js  tending  to  Pantheism. 

In  all  these  investigations  the  starting-point  had  been  material  con- 
ceptions, depending  on  the  impressions  or  information  of  the  senses. 
Whatever  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  its  correctness  turned  on  the  cor- 
rectness of  that  information.  When  we  put  a  little  wine  into  a  measure 
of  water,  the  eye  may  no  longer  see  it,  but  the  wine  is  there:  When  a 
rain-drop  falls  on  the  leaves  of  a  distant  forest,  we  can  not  hear  it,  but 
the  murmur  of  many  drops  composing  a  shower  is  audible  enough. 
But  what  is  that  murmur  except  the  sum  of  the  sounds  of  all  the  indi- 
vidual drops  ? 

And  so  it  is  plain  our  senses  are  prone  to  deceive  us.  Hence  arises 
Fourth  problem,  the  fourth  great  question  of  Greek  philosophy :  Have  we 

Has  man  a  crite-  -         •  /»  i    o 

rion  of  truth  ?      any  criterion  ot  truth  f 

The  moment  a  suspicion  that  we  have  not  crosses  the  mind  of  man, 
he  realizes  what  may  be  truly  termed  intellectual  despair.  Is  this 
world  an  illusion,  a  phantasm  of  the  imagination?  If  things  material 
and  tangible,  and  therefore  the  most  solid  props  of  knowledge,  are  thus 
abruptly  destroyed,  in  what  direction  shall  we  turn?  Within  a  single 
century  Greek  philosophy  had  come  to  this  pass,  and  it  was  not  with- 
out reason  that  intelligent  men  looked  on  Pythagoras  almost  as  a  divin- 
importanceof  ity  upon  earth  when  he  pointed  out  to  them  a  path  of  escape; 
pythiS>rM.  when  he  bid  them  reflect  on  what  it  was  that  had  thus  taught 
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them  the  unreliability  of  sense.     For  what  is  it  but  reason  that  has  been 
thus  warning  us,  and,  in  the  midst  of  delusions,  has  guided  us  to  the 
truth  —  rouson,  which  has  objects  of  her  own,  a  world  of  her  own? 
Though  the  visible  and  audible  may  deceive,  we  may  nevertheless  find 
absolute  truth  in  things  altogether  separate  from  material  nature,  par- 
ticularly in  the  relations  of  numbers  and  properties  of  geometrical  forms. 
Then-  is  no  illusion  in  this,  that  two  added  to  two  make  four;  or  in  * 
that  any  two  sides  of  a  triangle  taken  together  are  greater  than  the  third. 
If,  then,  we  are  living  in  a  region  of  deceptions,  we  may  rest  as.s: 
that  it  is  surrounded  by  a  world  of  truth. 

i  th«>  material  basis  speculative  philosophy  gradually  disengaged 
it'  through  the  labors  of  the  Elcatic  school,  the  contro-  influence  of  t 

B  -  .  ,  ,.          .    '        .       .       .n      e»t!c  nchool  and  the 

versy  us  to  the  primary  element  receding  into  insignia- 


ounce,  and  being  replaced  by  investigations  as  to^Time,  Motion,  Space, 
Thought,  Being,  God.  The  general  result  of  these  inquiries  brought  into 
prominence  the  suspicion  of  the  unreliability  of  the  senses,  the  tendency 
of  the  whole  period  being  manifested  in  the  hypothesis  at  last  attained, 
that  atoms  and  space  alone  exist;  and,  since  the  former  are  mere  centres 
of  force,  matter  is  necessarily  a  phantasm.  When,  therefore,  the  Athe- 
nians themselves  commenced  a  cultivation  of  philosophy,'  it  was  with 
full  participation  in  the  doubt  and  uncertainty  thus  overspreading  the 
whole  subject.  As  Sophists,  their  action  closed  this  speculative  period, 
for,  by  a  comparison  of  all  the  partial  sciences  thus  far  known,  they  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  conscience,  no  good  or  evil,  no 
philosophy,  no  religion,  no  law,  no  criterion  of  truth. 

But  man  can  not  live  without  some  guiding  rule.     If  his  speculations 

in  Nature  will  yield  him  nothing  on  which  he  may  rely,  he  will  seek 

aid.     If  there  is  no  criterion  of  truth  for  him  in  philosophy, 

In1  will  lean  on  implicit,  unquestioning  faith.     If  he  can  not  prove  by 

physical  arguments  the  existence  of  God,  he  will,  with  Socrates,  Ace  Offaith_ 

•pt  that  irreat  fact  as  self-evident  and  needing  no  demon-  itj  801ution9- 

strut  ion.     He  will,  in  like  manner,  take  his  stand  upon  the  undeniable 

advantages  of  virtue  and  good  morals,  defending  the  doctrine  that  pleas- 

ure should  be  the  object  of  life  —  pleasure  of  that  pure  kind  which  flows 

from  a  cultivation  of  ennobling  pursuits,  or  instinctive,  as  exhibited  in 

the  life  of  brutes.     But  when  he  has  thus  cast  aside  demonstration  as 

iless  for  his  purposes,  and  put  his  reliance  in  this  manner  on  faith, 

ho  has  lost  the  restraining,  the  guiding  principle  that  can  set  bounds 

to  his  conduct.     If  he  considers,  with  Socrates,  who  opens  the  third  age 

of  Greel.  prnent  —  its  age  of  faith  —  the  existence  of  God  as  not 

any  proof,  he  may,  in  like  manner,  add  thereto  it«  ronttnngionjy 

the  •  r  and  ideas.     To  faith  there  will  be  bTtteflkepL. 

no  dirticnlty  in  such  dix-trines  as  those  of  Keminiscence,  the  double 

mortality  of  the  soul,  the  actual  existence  of  univcrsals;  and,  if  such 
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faith,  unrestrained  and  unrestricted,  is  directed  to  the  regulation  of  per- 
sonal life,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  falling  into  excess  and  base 
egotism.  For  ethics,  in  such  an  application,  ends  either  in  the  attempt 
at  the  procurement  of  extreme  personal  sanctity  or  the  obtaining  of  in- 
dividual pleasure — the  foundation  of  patriotism  is  sapped,  the  sentiment 
of  friendship  is  destroyed.  So  it  was  with  the  period  of  Grecian  faith 
inaugurated  by  Socrates,  developed  by  Plato,  and  closed  by  the  Skep- 
tics. Antisthenes  and  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  in  their  outrages  on  society 
and  self-mortifications,  show  to  what  end  a  period  of  faith,  unrestrained 
by  reason,  will  come ;  and  Epicurus  demonstrated  its  tendency  when 
guided  by  self. 

Thus  closes  the  third  period  of  Greek  philosophical  development. 

In  introducing  us  to  a  fourth,  Aristotle  insists  that,  though  we  must 
rely  on  reason,  Reason  itself  must  submit  to  be  guided  by  Experience ; 
Age  of  Reason  an(^  Zeno,  taking  up  the  same  thought,  teaches  us  that  we 
_ it»  solutions.  mus^  appeal  to  the  decisions  of  common  sense.  He  disposes 
of  all  doubt  respecting  the  criterion  of  truth  by  proclaiming  that  the 
distinctness  of  our  sensuous  impressions  is  a  sufficient  guide.  In  all  this, 
the  essential  condition  involved  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  the 
speculative  ages,  and  also  of  the  age  of  faith.  Yet,  though  under  the  os- 
tensible guidance  of  reason,  the  human  mind  ever  seeks  to  burst  through 
such  self-imposed  restraints,  attempting  to  ascertain  things  for  which  it 
possesses  no  suitable  data.  Even  in  the  age  of  Aristotle,  the  age  of 
Reason  in  Greece,  philosophy  resumed  such  questions  as  those  of  the 
creation  of  the  world,  the  emanation  of  matter  from  God,  the  existence 
and  nature  of  evil,  the  immortality,  or,  alas !  it  might  perhaps  be  more 
truly  said,  judging  from  its  conclusions,  the  death  of  the  soul,  and  this 
even  after  the  Skeptics  had,  with  increased  force,  denied  that  we  have  any 
criterion  of  truth,  and  showed  to  their  own  satisfaction  that  man,  af  the 
best,  can  do  nothing  but  doubt ;  and,  in  view  of  his  condition  here  upon 
earth,  since  it  has  not  been  permitted  him  to  know  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong,  what  is  true  and  what  is  false,  his  wisest  course  is  to 
give  himself  no  concern  about  the  matter,  but  tranquilly  sink  into  a 
state  of  complete  indifference  and  quietism. 

How  uniformly  do  we  see  that  through  such  variations  of  opinion  in- 
dividual man  approaches  his  end.  For  Greek  philosophy,  what  other 
prospect  was  there  but  decrepitude,  with  its  contempt  for  the  present, 
its  attachment  to  the  past,  its  distrust  of  man,  its  reliance  on  the  myste- 
rious — the  unknown  ?  And  this  imbecility  how  plainly  we  witness  be> 
fore  the  scene  was  finally  closed. 

If  now  we  look  back  upon  this  career  of  the  Grecian  mind,  we  find 
that  after  the  legendary  pre-historic  period — the  age  of  credulity  — 
there  came  in  succession  an  age  of  speculative  inquiry,  an  age  of  faith, 
an  age  of  reason,  an  age  of  decrepitude — the  first,  the  age  of  credulity, 
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was  closed  by  geographical  discovery ;  the  second  by  the  criticisms  of 
the  Sophists;  the  third  by  the  doubts  of  the  Skeptics;  the  fourth,  em- 
inently distinguished  by  the  greatness  of  its  results,  gradually  Durat5oil  of 
declined  into  the  fifth,  an  age  of  decrepitude,  to  which  the  hand  the*ea«c«- 
of  the  Roman  put  an  end.  In  the  mental  progress  of  this  people  we 
therefore  discern  the  forthshadowing  of  a  course  like  that  of  individual 
life,  its  epochs  answering  to  Infancy,  Childhood,  Youth,  Manhood,  Old 
Age ;  and  which,  on  a  still  grander  scale,  as  we  shall  hereafter  find,  has 
been  repeated  by  all  Europe  in  its  intellectual  development. 

In  a  space  of  1150  years,  ending  about  A.D.  529,  the  Greek  min  ; 
completed  its  philosophical  career.     The  ages  into  which  we  Boundari-of 
have  divided  that  course  pass  by  insensible  gradations  into  theiea»M- 

•i  other.     They  overlap  and  intermingle,  like  a  gradation  of  colors, 
but  the  characteristics  of  each  are  perfectly  distinct. 

iM.  Having  thus  determined  the  general  law  of  the  variation  of  opin- 
ions, that  it  is  the  same  in  this  nation  as  in  an  individual,  I  ijetenninjtton^oi 
shall  next  endeavor  to  disentangle  the  final  results  attained,  tion  of  opinion*, 
considering  Greek  philosophy  as  a  whole.  To  return  to  the  illustration, 
to  us  more  than  an  empty  metaphor,  though  in  individual  life  there  is  a 
successive  passage  through  infancy,  childhood,  youth,  and  manhood  to 
old  age,  a  passage  in  which  the  characteristics  of  each  period  in  their 
turn  disappear,  yet,  nevertheless,  there  are  certain  results  in  another 
sense  permanent,  giving  to  the  whole  progress  its  proper  individuality. 
A  critical  eye  may  discern  in  the  successive  stages  of  Philosophical  condu- 

n         1        VI  ti      1  J         l  ..   J      •    •  J          J       •          sions  finally  arrived 

Greek  philosophical  development  decisive  and  enduring  *t  by  the  Greeks. 
llta     These  it  is  for  which  we  have  been  searching  in  this  long  and 
is  discussion. 

re  are  four  grand  topics  in  Greek  philosophy:  1st,  the  existence 
and  attributes  of  God ;  2d,  the  origin  and  destiny  of  the  world ;  3d,  the 
nature  of  the  human  soul ;  4th,  the  possibility  of  a  criterion  of  truth.  I 
shall  now  present  what  appear  to  me  to  be  the  results  at  which  the 
Greek  mind  arrived  on  each  of  these  points. 

(1.)  Of  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God.  On  this  point  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Greek  mind  was  the  absolute  rejection  of  all  anthro-  A,toC:od- 
pomorphic  conceptions,  even  at  the  risk  of  encountering  the  ULjunitJr- 
pressure  of  the  national  superstition.  Of  the  all-powerful,  all-perfect, 
and  eternal  there  can  be  but  one,  for  such  attributes  are  absolutely  op 
posed  to  any  thing  like  a  participation,  whether  of  a  spiritual  or  mate- 
rial nature ;  and  hence  the  conclusion  that  the  universe  itself  is  God, 
and  that  all  animate  and  inanimate  things  belong  to  his  essence.  In 
him  they  live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being.  It  is  conceivable  that 
God  may  exist  without  the  world,  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  world 
should  exist  without  God.  \Ve  must  not,  however,  permit  ourselves  to 
be  deluded  by  the  varied  aspect  of  things ;  for,  though  the  universe  is 
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thus  God,  we  know  it  not  as  it  really  is,  but  only  as  it  appears.  God 
has  no  relations  to  space  and  time.  They  are  only  the  fictions  of  our 
finite  imagination. 

But  this  ultimate  effort  of  the  Greek  mind  is  Pantheism.  It  is  the 
But  their  solution  same  result  which  the  more  aged  branch  of  the  Indo-Euro- 
i»  pantheism.  pean  famfly  had  iong  before  reached.  "There  is  no  God 
independent  of  Nature ;  no  other  has  been  revealed  by  tradition,  per- 
ceived by  the  sense,  or  demonstrated  by  argument." 

Yet  never  will  man  be  satisfied  with  such  a  conclusion.  It  offers  him 
none  of  that  aspect  of  personality  which  his  yearnings  demand.  This 
infinite,  and  eternal,  and  universal  is  no  intellect  at  all.  It  is  passion- 
less, without  motive,  without  design.  It  does  not  answer  to  those  linea: 
ments  of  which  he  catches  a  glimpse  when  he  considers  the  attributes  of 
his  own  soul.  He  shudderingly  turns  from  Pantheism,  this  final  result 
of  human  philosophy,  and,  voluntarily  retracing  his  steps,  subordinates 
his  reason  to  his  instinctive  feelings;  declines  the  impersonal  as  having 
nothing  in  unison  with  him,  and  asserts  a  personal  God,  the  Maker  of 
the  universe  and  the  Father  of  men. 

(2.)  Of  the  origin  and  destiny  of  the  world.  In  an  examination  of 
AS  to  the  wond-  the  results  at  which  the  Greek  mind  arrived  on  this  topic. 

a  manifestation  -    .          .  ,          ,  ITI,T          i 

of  God.  our  labor  is  rendered  much  lighter  by  the  assistance  we  re- 

ceive from  the  decision  of  the  preceding  inquiry.  The  origin  of  all 
things  is  in  God,  of  whom  the  world  is  only  a  visible  manifestation.  It  is 
evolved  by  and  from  him,  perhaps,  as  the  Stoics  delighted  to  say,  as  the 
plant  is  evolved  by  and  from  the  vital  germ  in  the  seed.  It  is  an  ema- 
nation of  him.  On  this  point  we  may  therefore  accept  as  correct  the 
general  impression  entertained  by  philosophers,  Greek,  Alexandrian,  and 
Eoman  after  the  Christian  era,  that,  at  the  bottom,  the  Greek  and  Ori- 
ental philosophies  were  alike,  not  only  as  respects  the  questions  they 
proposed  for  solution,  but  also  in  the  decisions  they  arrived  at.  As  we 
have  said,  this  impression  led  to  the  belief  that  there  must  have  been  in 
the  remote  past  a  revelation  common  to  both,  though  subsequently  ob- 
scured and  vitiated  by  the  infirmities  and  wickedness  of  man.  This 
doctrine  of  emanation,  reposing  on  the  assertion  that  the  world  existed 
eternally  in  God,  that  it  came  forth  into  visibility  from  him,  and  will  be 
hereafter  absorbed  into  him,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Yeda 
theology.  It  is  developed  with  singular  ability  by  the  Indian  philoso- 
phers as  well  as  by  the  Greeks,  and  is  illustrated  by  their  poets. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Institutes  of  Menu  will  convey  the 
Sen\fc0aiu"?tnh  Oriental  conclusion  i  "  This  universe  existed  only  in  the  first 
the  oriental,  divine  idea,  yet  unexpanded,  as  if  involved  in  darkness;  im- 
perceptible, undefinable,  undiscoverable  by  reason,  and  undiscovered  by 
revelation,  as  if  it  were  wholly  immersed  jn  sleep.  Then  the  sole  self- 
existing  power,  himself  undiscerned,  but  making  this  world  discernible, 
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with  five  elements  and  other  principles  of  nature,  appeared  with  undi- 
minished  glory,  expanding  his  idea,  or  dispelling  the  gloom.  He  whom 
the  mind  can  alone  perceive,  whose  essence  eludes  the  external  organs, 
who  has  no  visible  parts,  who  exists  from  eternity — even  lie,  the  soul  of 
all  beings,  whom  no  being  can  comprehend,  shone  forth  in  person.  J  I-  . 
having  willed  to  produce  various  beings  from  his  own  divine  substance, 
first  with  a  thought  created  the  waters.  The  waters  are  so  called  (i; 
because  they  were  the  production  of  A"«ra,  or  the  spirit  of  God ;  and, 
since  they  were  his  first  ayand,  or  place  of  motion,  he  thence  is  named 
Narayana,  or  moving  on  the  waters.  From  that  which  is  the  first 
cause,  not  the  object  of  sense  existing  every  where  in  substance,  not 
isting  to  our  perception,  without  beginning  or  end,  was  produced  the 
divine  male.  He  framed  the  heaven  above,  the  earth  beneath,  and  in 
the  midst  placed  the  subtle  ether,  the  light  regions,  and  the  permanent 
receptacle  of  waters.  He  framed  all  creatures.  lie  gave  being  to  time 
and  tin-  divisions  of  time — to  the  stars  also  and  the  planets.  For  the 
sake  of  distinguishing  actions,  he  made  a  total  difference  between  right 
and  wrong. .  He  whose  powers  are  incomprehensible,  having  created 
this  universe,  was  again  absorbed  in  the  spirit,  changing  the  time  of  en- 
ergy for  the  time  of  repose." 

From  such  extracts  from  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hindus  we  might 
turn  to  their  poets,  and  find  the  same  conceptions  of  the  emanation,  man- 
ifestation, and  absorption  of  the  world  illustrated.  "The  jnilrtwtioM Of the 
Infinite  being  is  like  the  clear  crystal,  which  receives  into  Jnd^irUo^ 
itself  all  the  colors  and  emits  them  again,  yet  its  transpar-  theworl<L 
ency  or  purity  is  not  thereby  injured  or  impaired."  "He  is  like  the 
diamond,  whieh  absorbs  the  light  surrounding  it,  and  glows  in  the  dark 
from  the  emanation  thereof."  In  similes  of  a  less  noble  nature  they 
sought  to  convey  their  idea  to  the  illiterate.  "Thou  hast  seen  the  spi- 
der spin  his  web,  thou  hast  seen  %s  excellent  geometrical  form,  and  how 
well  adapted  it  is  to  its  use;  thou  hast  seen  the  play  of  tinted  colors 
making  it  shine  like  a  rainbow  in  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun.  From 
his  bosom  the  little  artificer  drew  forth  the  wonderful  thread,  and  into 
his  bosom,  when  it  pleases  him,  he  can  withdraw  it  again.  So  Brahm 
made,  and  so  will  he  absorb  the  world."  In  common  the  Greek  and 
Indian  asserted  that  being  exists  for  the  sake  of  thought,  and  hence 
they  must  be  one;  that  the  universe  is  a  thought  in  the  mind  of  God, 
and  is  unaffected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  worlds  of  whicl^t  is  com- 
posed. In  India  this  doctrine  of  emanation  had  reached  su^ppparent 
precision  that  some  asserted  it  was  possible  to  demons! 
tire  llrahm  was  not  transmuted  into  mundane  phenomena,  but  only  a 
fourth  part;  that  there  occur  successive  emanations  and  absorptions,  a 
periodicity  in  this  respect  being  observed  ;  that,  in  these  consid* 
we  ought  to  guard  ourselves  from  any  deception  arising  from  the  visi- 
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ble  appearance  of  material  things,  for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
matter  is  nothing  more -than  forces  filling  space.  Democritus  raised  us 
to  the  noble  thought  that,  small  as  it  is,  a  single  atom  may  constitute  a 
world. 

The  doctrine  of  Emanation  has  thus  a  double  interpretation.  It  sets 
forth  the  universe  either  as  a  part  of  the  substance  of  God,  or  as  an  un- 
substantial something  proceeding  from  him:  the  former  a  conception 
more  tangible  and  readily  grasped  by  the  mind ;  the  latter  of  unap- 
proachable sublimity,  when  we  recall  the  countless  beautiful  and  majes- 
tic forms  which  Nature  on  all  sides  presents.  This  visible  world  is  only 
the  shadow  of  God. 

In  the  farther  consideration  of  this  doctrine  of  the  issue,  forthcoming, 
or  emanation  of  the  universe  from  God,  and  its  return  into  or  absorption 
by  him,  an  illustration  may  not  be  without  value.  Out  of  the  air,  which 
may  be  pure  and  tranquil,  the  watery  vapor  often  comes  forth  in  a  visi- 
ble form,  a  misty  fleece,  perhaps  no  larger  than  the  hand  of  a  man  at 
first,  but  a  great  cloud  in  the  end.  The  external  appearance  the  forth- 
corning  form  presents  is  determined  by  the  incidents  of  the  times;  it 
may  have  a  pure  whiteness  or  a  threatening  blackness ;  its  edges  may 
be  fringed  with  gold.  In  the  bosom  of  such  a  cloud  the  lightning  may 
be  pent  up,  from  it  the  thunder  may  be  heard ;  but,  even  if  it  should 
not  offer  these  manifestations  of  power,  if  its  disappearance  should  be 
as  tranquil  as  its  formation,  it  has  not  existed  in  vain.  No  cloud  ever 
yet  formed  on  the  sky  without  leaving  an  imperishable  impression  on 
the  earth,  for  while  it  yet  existed  there  was  not  a  plant  whose  growth 
was  not  delayed,  whose  substance  was  not  lessened.  And  of  such  a 
cloud,  whose  production  we  have  watched,  how  often  has  it  happened  to 
us  to  witness  its  melting  away  into  the  untroubled  air.  From  the  un- 
troubled air  it  came,  and  to  the  pure  untroubled  air  it  has  again  re- 
turned. * 

Now  such  a  cloud  is  made  up  of  countless  hosts  of  microscopic  drops, 
each  maintaining  itself  separate  from  the  others,  and  each,  small  though 
it  may  be,  having  an  individuality  of  its  own.  The  grand  aggregate 
may  vary  its  color  and  shape ;  it  may  be  the  scene  of  unceasing  and 
rapid  interior  movements  of  many  kinds,  yet  it  presents  its  aspect  un- 
changed, or  changes  tranquilly  and  silently,  still  glowing  in  the  light 
that  falls  on  it,  still  casting  its  shadow  on  the  ground.  It  is  an  emblem 
of  the  universe  according  to  the  ancient  doctrine,  showing  us  how  the 
visible  mff  issue  from  the  invisible,  and  return  again  thereto;  that  a  drop 
too  small  for  the  unassisted  eye  to  see  may  be  the  representative  of  a 
world.  The  spontaneous  emergence  and  disappearance  of  a  cloud  is  the 
emblem  of  a  transitory  universe  issuing  forth  and  disappearing,  again 
to  be  succeeded  by  other  universes,  other  like  creations  in  the  long  lapse 
of  time. 
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(3.)  Of  the  nature  of  the  soul.  From  the  material  quality  assigned  to 
the  soul  by  the  early  Ionian  schools,  as  that  it  was  air,  fire,  or  the  like, 
there  was  a  gradual  passage  to  the  opinion  of  its  immateri-  Aatotheeoui- 

/.  .  a  part  of  the  di- 

ality.     To  this,  precision  was  given  by  the  assertion  that  it 
had  not  only  an  affinity  with,  but  even  is  a  part  of  God.     Whatever 
were  the  views  entertained  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  Supreme 
JViii'j-,  they  directly  influenced  the  conclusions  arrived  at  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  soul. 

Greek  philosophy,  in  its  highest  state  of  development,  regarded  the 
soul  as  something  more  than  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  thinking.  It 
held  it  to^be  a  portion  of  the  Deity  himself.  This  doctrine  is  the  neces- 
sary corollary  of  Pantheism.  It  contemplated  a  past  eternity,  a  future 
immortality,  It  entered  on  suc.h  inquiries  as  whether 'the  number  of 
souls  iii  the  universe  is  constant.  As  upon  the  foregoing  point,  so  upon 
this,  tin -iv  was  a  complete  analogy  between  the  decision  arrived  at  in 
Grecian  and  that  in  Indian  philosophy.  Thus  the  latter  says,  "I  am 
myself  an  irradiated  manifestation  of  the  supreme  BRAHM."  "Never 
was  there  a  time  in  which  I  was  not,  nor  thou,  nor  these  princes  of  the 
people,  and  never  shall  I  not  be;  henceforth  we  all  arc."  Viewing  the 
soul  as  merely  a  spectator  and  stranger  in  this  world,  they  regarded  it 
as  occupying  itself  rather  in  contemplation  than  in  action,  asserting  that 
in  its  origin  it  is  an  immediate  emanation  from  the  Divinity — not  a  modi- 
fication nor  a  transformation  of  the  Supreme,  but  a  portion  of  him ;  "its 
relation  is  not  that  of  a  servant  to  his  master,  but  of  a  part  to  the  whole." 
It  is  like  a  spark  separated  from  a  flame ;  it  migrates  from  body  to  body, 
sometimes  found  in  the  higher,  then  in  the  lower,  and  again  in  the  higher 
tribes  of  life,  occupying  first  one,  then  another  body,  as  circumstances 

denKiii'l.     And,  as  a  drop  of  water  pursues  a  devious  career  its  immortal. 
,  ,   .      ,  .      ,  /»       i  'l>" an''  fi"ai 

in  the  cloud,  m  the  rain,  in  the  river,  a  part  of  a  plant,  or  a  n^orptioo. 

part  of  an  animal,  but  sooner  or  later  inevitably  finds  its  way  back  to 
the  sea  from  which  it  came,  so  the  soul,  however  various  its  fortunes 
may  have  been,  sinks  back  at  last  into  the  divinity  from  .which  it 
emanated. 

Both  Greeks  and  Hindus  turned  their  attention  to  the  delusive  phe- 
nomena of  the  world.  Among  the  latter  many  figuratively  supposed 
that  what  we  call  visible  nature  is  a  mere  illusion  befalling  the  soul, 
because  of  its  temporary  separation  from  God.  In  the  Buddhist  phi- 
losophy the  world  was  thus  held  to  be  a  creature  of  the  imagination. 
Hut  amoiiLT  some  in  those  ancient,  as  among  others  in  more  modern 
times,  i;  was  looked  upon  as  having  a  more  substantial  condition,  and 
the  soul  re  mirror  in  which  things  reflected  themselves,  or  per- 

hai  i:t.  to  some  extent,  be  the  partial  creator  of  its  own  forms. 

But,  howev.-r  that  may  be,  its  final  destiny  is  a  perfect  repose  after  its 
absorption  in  the  Sup: 
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On  this  third  topic  of  ancient  philosophy  an  illustration-  may  not  be 
illustration  of  without  use.  As  a  bubble  floats  upon  the  sea,  and,  by  reason 
the  soui!re '  of  its  form,  reflects  whatever  objects  may  be  present,  whether 
the  clouds  in  the  sky,  or  the  stationary  and  moving  things  on  the  shore, 
nay,  even  to  a  certain  extent  depicts  the  sea  itself  on  which  it  floats,  and 
from  which  it  arose,  offering  these  various  forms  not  only  in  shapes  re- 
sembling the  truth  in  the  proper  order  of  light  and  shade,  the  proper  • 
perspective,  the  proper  colors,  but,  in  addition  thereto,  tincturing  them 
all  with  a  play  of  hues  arising  from  itself,  so  it  is  with  the  soul.  From 
a  boundless  and  unfathomable  sea  the  bubble  arose.  It  does  not  in  any 
respect  differ  in  nature  from  its  source.  From  water  it  came,  and  mere 
water  it  ever  is.  It  gathers  its  qualities,  so  far  as  external  things  are 
concerned,  only  from  its  form,  and  from  the  circumstances  under  which 
it -is  placed.  As  the  circumstances  to  which  it  is  exposed  vary,  it  floats 
here  and  there,  merging. into  other  bubbles  it  meets,  and  emerging  from 
the  collected  foam  again.  In  such  migrations  it  is  now  larger,  now  less; 
at  one  moment  passing  into  new  shapes,  at  another  lost  in  a  coalescence 
of  those  around  it.  But  whatever  these  its  migrations,  these  its  vicissi- 
tudes, there  awaits  it  an  inevitable  destiny,  an  absorption,  a  reincorpora- 
tion  with  the  ocean.  In  that  final  moment,  what  is  it  that  is  lost  ?  what 
is  it  that  has  come  to  an  end?  If  ot  the  essential  substance,  for  water  it 
was  before  it  was  developed,  water  it  was  during  its  existence,  and  wa- 
ter it  still  remains,  ready  to  be  re-expanded  again. 

Nor  does  the  resemblance  fail  when  we  consider  the  general  functions 
discharged  while  the  bubble  maintained  its  form.  In  it  were  depicted 
in  their  true  shapes  and  relative  magnitudes  surrounding  things.  It 
hence  had  a  relation  to  Space.  And,  if  it  was  in  motion,  it  reflected  in 
succession  the  diverse  objects  as  they  passed  by.  Through  such  suc- 
cessive representations  it  maintained  a  relation  to  Time.  Moreover,  it 
imparted  to  the  images  it  thus  produced  a  coloration  of  its  own,  and  in 
all  this  was  an  emblem  of  the  Soul.  For  Space  and  Time  are  the  out- 
ward conditions  with  which  it  is  concerned,  and  it  adds  thereto  abstract 
ideas,  the  product  of  its  own  nature. 

But  when  the  bubble  bursts  there  is  an  end  of  all  these  relations.  No 
longer  is  there  any  reflection  of  external  forms,  no  longer  any  motion, 
no  longer  any  innate  qualities  to  add.  In  one  respect  the  bubble  is  an- 
its  continued  exist-  nihilated,  in  another  it  still  exists.  It  has  returned  to  that 
ence— its  Nirwana.  mflm'te  expanse  in  comparison  with  which  it  is  altogether 
insignificant  and  imperceptible.  Transitory,  and  yet  eternal :  transitory, 
since  all  its  relations  of  a  special  and  individual  kind  have  come  to  an 
end ;  eternal  in  a  double  sense — the  sense  of  Platonism — since  it  was 
connected  with  a  past  of  which( there  was  no  beginning,  and  continues  in 
a  future  to  which  there  is  no  end. 

(4.)  Of  the  possibility  of  a  criterion  of  truth.     An  absolute  criterion 
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of  truth  must  at  once  accredit  itself,  as  well  as  other  things.  A«  to  the  criterion 

.,f  truth— senuede- 


At  a  very  early  period  in  philosophy  the  senses  were  de- 
tected as  being  altogether  unreliable.  On  numberless  occasions,  instead 
of  accrediting,  they  discredit  themselves.  A  stick,  having  a  spark  of  fire 
at  one  end,  gives  rise  to  the  appearance  of  a  circle  of  light  when  it  is 
turned  round  quickly.  The  rainbow  seems  to  be  an  actually-existing 
arch  until  the  delusion  is  detected  by  our  going  jo  the  place  over  which 
it  seems  to  rest.  Nor  is  it  alone  as  respects  things  for  which  there  is  an 
exterior  basis  or  foundation,  such  as  the  spark  of  fire  in  one  of  these 
cases,  and  the  drops  of  water  in  the  other.  Each  of  our  organs  of  sense 
can  palm  off  delusions  of  the  most  purely  fictitious  kind.  '\  may 

present  apparitions  as  distinct  as  the  realities  among  which  they  locate 
themselves ;  the  ear  may  annoy  us  with  the  continual  repetition  of  a 
murmuring  sound,  or  parts  of  a  musical  strain,  or  articulate  voices, 
though  we  well  know  that  it  is  all  a  delusion ;  and  in  like  manner,  in 
their  proper  way,  in  times  of  health,  and  especially  in  those  of  sickness, 
will  the  other  senses  of  taste,  and  touch,  and  smell  practice  upon  us 
their  deceptions. 

This  being  the  case,  how  shall  we  know  that  any  information  derived 
from  such  unfaithful  sources  is  true?  Pythagoras  rendered  a  great 
service  in  telling  us  to  remember  that  we  have  within  ourselves  a  means 
of  detecting  fallacy  and  demonstrating  truth.  What  is  it  that  assures 
us  of  the  unreality  of  the  fiery  circle,  the  rainbow,  the  spectre,  the  voices, 
the  crawling  of  insects  upon  the  skin?  Is  it  not  reason?  To  reason 
may  we  not  then  trust  ? 

With  such  facts  before  us,  what  a  crowd  of  inquiries  at  once  presses 
upon  our  attention — inquiries  which  even  in  modern  times  have  occu- 
pied the  thoughts  of  the  greatest  metaphysicians.  Shall  we  begin  our 
studies  by  examining  sensations  or  by  examining  ideas?  uncertanties  in 
Shall  we  say  with  Descartes  that  all  clear  ideas  are  true?  p^o^ph^R- 
Shall  we  inquire  with  Spinoza  whether  we  have  any  ideas  independent 
of  experience?  With  llobbes,  shall  we  soy  that  all  our  thoughts  are 
begotten  by,  and  are  the  representatives  of,  objects  exterior  to  us ;  that 
our  conceptions  arise  in  material  motions  pressing  on  our  organs,  pro- , 
ducing  motion  in  them,  and  so  affecting  the  mind ;  that  our  sensations 
do  not  correspond  with  outward  qualities ;  that  sound  and  noise  belong 
to  the  bell  and  the  air,  and  not  to  the  mind,  and,  like  color,  are  only  agi-f 
tations  occasioned  by  the  object  in  the  brain  ;  that  imagination  is  a  con- 
iually  dying  away  after  the  act  of  sense,  and  is  nothing  more 
than  a  decaying  sensation  ;  that  memory  is  the  vestige  of  former  im- 
;during  for  a  time:  that  forgetfulness  is  the  obliteration  of 
such  vestiges;  th  -accession  of  thought  is  not  indifferent,  at  ran- 

dom, or  voluntary,  bm  that  thought  follows  thought  in  a  determinate 
and  :  that  whatever  we  imagine  is  finite,  and  hence 
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we  can  not  conceive  of  the  infinite,  nor  think  of  any  thing  not  subject  to 
sense  ?  Shall  we  say  with  Locke  that  there  are  two  sources  of  our  ideas, 
sensation  and  reflection ;  that  the  mind  can  not  know  things  directly, 
but  only  through  ideas?  Shall  we  suggest  with  Leibnitz  that  reflection 
is  nothing  more  than  attention  to  what  is  passing  in  the  mind,  and  that 
between  the  mind  and  the  body  there  is  a  sympathetic  synchronism  ? 
With  Berkeley  shall  w$  assert  that  there  is  no  other  reason  for  infer- 
ring the  existence  of  matter  itself  than  the  necessity  of  having  some  syn- 
thesis for  its  attributes ;  that  the  objects  of  knowledge  are  ideas  and 
nothing  else ;  -and  that  the  mind  is  active  in  sensation  ?  Shall  we  listen 
to  the  demonstration  of  Hume,  that,  if  matter  is  an  unreal  fiction,  the 
mind  is  not  less  so,  since  it  is  no  more  than  a  succession  of  impressions 
and  ideas  ;  that  our  belief  in  causation  is  only  the  consequence  of  habit ; 
and  that  we  have  better  proof  that  night  is  the  cause  of  day,  than  of 
thousands  of  other  cases  in  which  we  persuade  ourselves  that  we  know 
the  right  relation  of  cause  and  effect ;  that  from  habit  alone  we  believe 
the  future  will  resemble  the  past?  Shall  we  infer  with  Condillac  that 
memory  is  only  transformed  sensation,  and  comparison  double  atten- 
tion ;  that  every  idea  for  which  we  can  not  find  an  exterior  object  is 
destitute  of  significance ;  that  our  innate  ideas  come  by  development, 
and  that  reasoning  and  running  are  learned  together.  With  Kant  shall 
we  conclude  that  there  is  but  one  source  of  knowledge,  the  union  of  the 
object  and  the  subject — but  two  elements  thereof,  space  and  time ;  and 
that  they  are  forms  of  sensibility,  space  being  a  form  of  internal  sensi- 
bility, and  time  both  of  internal  and  external,  but  neither  of  them  hav- 
ing any  objective  reality ;  and  that  the  world  is  not  known  to  us  as  it  is, 
but  only  as  it  appears  ? 

I  admit  the  truth  of  the  remark  of  Posidonius  that  a  man  might  as 
well  be  content  to  die  as  to  cease  philosophizing ;  for,  if  there  are  con- 
tradictions in  philosophy,  there  are  quite  as  many  in  life.  In  the  light 
of  this  remark,  I  shall  therefore  not  hesitate  to  offer  a  few  suggestions 
remarks  on  the  respecting  the  criterion  of  human  knowledge,  undiscouraged 
criterion.  ^y  ftlQ  fact  ^j.  go  maily  of  the  ablest  men  have  turned  their 
attention  to  it.  In  this  there  might  seem  to  be  presumption,  were  it  not 
that  the  advance  of  the  sciences,  and  especially  of  human  physiology, 
has  brought  us  to  a  more  elevated  point  of  view,  and  enabled  us  to  see 
the  state  of  things  much  more  distinctly  than  was  possible  for  our  pred- 
ecessors. 

I  think  that  the  inability  of  ancient  philosophers  to  furnish  a  true 
Defective  inform-  solution  of  this  problem  was  altogether  owing  to  the  imper 

ation  of  the  old       .,  -i    •      i        i  .,          .,          -i       i       /»    i  .   .  „ 

philosophy.  feet,  and,  indeed,  erroneous  idea  they  had  of  the  position  of 
man.  They  gave  too  much,  weight  to  his  personal  individuality.  In 
the  mature  period  of  his  life  they  regarded  him  as  isolated,  independent, 
and  complete  in  himself.  They  forgot  that  this  is  only  a  momentary 
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phase  in  his  existence,  which,  commencing  from  small  beginnings,  ex- 
hibits a  continuous  expansion  or  progress.  From  a  single  cell,  scarcely 
more  than  a  step  above  the  inorganic  state,  not  differing,  as  we  may  in- 
fer both  from  the  appearance  it  offers  and  the  forms  through  which  it 
runs  in  the  earlier  stages  of  life,  from  the  cell  out  of  which  any  other  an- 
imal or  plant,  even  the  humblest,  is  derived,  a  passage  is  made  through 
form  after  form  in  a  manner  absolutely  depending  upon  surrounding 
physical  conditions.  The  history  is  very  long,  and  the  forms  are  very 
numerous,  between  the  first  appearance  of  the  primitive  Jfrewdiyofamore 
trace  and  the  hoary  aspect  of  seventy  years.  It  is  not  cor-  E*u>  man!"* 
rect  to  take  one  moment  in  this  long  procession  and  make  it  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole.  It  is  not  correct  to  say,  even  if  the  body  of  the 
mature  man  undergoes  unceasing  changes  to  an  extent  implying  the  re- 
ception, incorporation,  and  dismissal  of  nearly  a  ton  and  a  half  of  mate- 
rial in  the  course  of  a  year,  that  in  this  flux  of  matter  there  is  not  only 
a  permanence  of  form,  but,  what  is  of  infinitely  more  importance,  an  un- 
changeableness  in  his  intellectual  powers.  It  is  not  correct  to  say  this; 
indeed,  it  is  wholly  untrue.  The  intellectual  principle  passes  forth  in  a 
career  as  clearly  marked  as  that  in  which  the  body  runs.  Even  if  we 
overlook  the  time  antecedent  to  birth,  how  complete  is  the  imbecility 
of  his  early  days!  The  light  shines  upon  his  eyes,  he  sees  not;  sound* 
lull  upon  his  ear,  he  hears  not.  From  these  low  beginnings  we  might  de. 
scribe  in  succession  the  successive  re-enforcements  through  Thc  wholc  cycl6 
infancy,  childhood,  and  youth  to  maturity.  And  what  is  "^ »« included, 
tli.'  result  to  which  all  this  carries  us?  Is  it  not  that,  in  the  philosophic- 
al contemplation  of  man,  we  are  constrained  to  reject  the  idea  of  person- 
ality, of  individuality,  and  to  adopt  that  of  a  cycle  of  progress ;  to  aban 
don  all  contemplation  of  his  mere  substantial  form,  and  consider  his 
:act,  relation?  All  organic  forms,  if  compared  together  and  exam- 
ined from  one  common  point  of  view,  are  found  to  be  constructed  upon 
an  identical  scheme.  It  is  as  in  some  mathematical  expression  contain- 
ing constants  and  variables;  the  actual  result  changes  accordingly  as  we 
assign  successively  different  values  to  the  variables,  yet  in  those  differ- 
ent results,  no  matter  how  numerous  they  may  be,  the  original  formula 
always  exists.  From  such  a  universal  conception  of  the  condition  and 
career  of  man,  we  rise  at  once  to  the  apprehension  of  his  relations  to 
others  like  himself — that  is  to  say,  his  relations  as  a  member  of  society. 
W.>  I'.-nvive,  in  this  light,  that  society  must  run  a  course  the  counter- 
part of  that  we  have  traced  for  the  individual,  and  that  the  appearance 
of  isolation  presented*by  the  individual  is  altogether  illusory.  Each 
individual  man  drew  his  life  from  another,  and  to  another 
man  ho  gives  rise,  losing,  in  point  of  fact,  his  aspect  of 
individuality  when  these  his  race  connections  are  considered.  One 
epoch  in  life  is  not  all  life.  The  mature  individual  can  not  be  disen- 
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tangled  from  the  multitudinous  forms  through  which  he  has  passed; 
and,  considering  the  nature  of  his  primitive  conception  and  the  issue  of 
his  reproduction,  man  can  not  be  separated  from  his  race. 

By  the  aid  of  these  views  of  the  nature  and  relationship  of  man,  we  can 
come  to  a  decision  respecting  his  possession  of  a  criterion  of  truth.  In 
the  earliest  moments  of  his  existence  he  can  neither  feel  nor  think,  and 
the  universe  is  to  him  as  though  it  did  not  exist.  Considering  the  prog- 
ress of  his  sensational  powers — his  sight,  hearing,  touch,  etc. — these,  as 
his  cycle  advances  to  its  maximum,  become,  by  nature  or  by  educa- 
tion, more  and  more  perfect ;  but  never,  at  the  best,  as  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers well  knew,  are  they  trustworthy.  And  so  of  his  intellectual 
powers.  They,  too,  begin  in  feebleness  and  gradually  expand.  The 
mind  alone  is  no  surer  reliance  than  the  organs  of  sense  alone.  If  any 
doubt  existed  on  this  point,  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  dreaming  is 
sufficient  to  remove  it,  for  dreaming  manifests  to  us  how  wavering  and 
unsteady  is  the  mind  in  its  operations  when  it  is  detached  from  the  solid 
support  of  the  organs  .of  sense.  How  true  is  the  remark  of  Philo  the 
Jew,  that  the  mind  is  like  the  eye ;  for,  though  it  may  see  all  other  ob- 
jects, it  can  not  see  itself,  and  therefore  can  not  judge  of  itself.  And 
thus  we  may  conclude  that  neither  are  the  senses  to  be  trusted  alone, 
nor  is  the  mind  to  be  trusted  alone.  In  the  conjoint  action  of  the  two, 
by  reason  of  the  mutual  checks  established,  a  far  higher  degree  of  cer- 
tainty is  attained  to ;  yet  even  in  this,  the  utmost  vouchsafed  to  the  in- 
dividual, there  is  not,  as  both  Greeks  and  Indians  ascertained,  an  abso- 
lute sureness.  It  was  the  knowledge  of  this  which  extorted  from  them 
so  many  melancholy  complaints,  which  threw  them  into  an  intellectual 
despair,  and  made  them,  by  applying  the  sad  determination  to  which 
they  had  come  to  the  course  of  their  daily  life,  sink  down  into  indiffer- 
ence and  infidelity. 

But  yet  there  is  something  more  in  reserve  for  man.  Let  him  cast 
off  the  clog  of  individuality,  and  remember  that  he  has  race  connections 
— connections  which,  iu  this  matter  of  a  criterion  of  truth,  indefinitely  in- 
crease his  chances  of  certainty.  If  he  looks  with  contempt  on  the  opin- 
ions of  his  childhood,  with  little  consideration  on  those  of  his  youth, 
with  distrust  on  those  of  his  manhood,  what  will  he  say  about  the  opin- 
ions of  his  race?  Do  not  such  considerations  teach  us  that,  through  all 
these  successive  conditions,  the  criterion  of  truth  is  ever  advancing  in 
precision  and  power,  and  that  its  maximum  is  found  in  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  whole  human  race  ? 

Upon  these  principles  I  believe  that,  though  we  have  not,  philosophic- 
Though  no  absolute  allv  speakinsT,  anv  absolute  criterion  of  truth,  we  rise  bv 

criterion  exists,  a         -,  i  °i  i   i  •    i  •       •  -,'  ? 

practical  one  doe3.  degrees  to  higher  and  higher  certainties  along  an  ascend- 
ing scale  which  becomes  more  and  more  exact.  I  think  that  meta- 
physical writers  who  have  treated  on  this  point  have  been  led  into  error 
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from  an  imperfect  conception  of  the  true  position  of  man ;  they  have 
limited  their  thoughts  to  a  single  epoch  of  his  course,  and  have  not 
taken  an  enlarged  and  philosophical  view.  In  thus  declining  the  Ori- 
ental doctrine  that  the  individual  is  the  centre  from  which  the  universe 
should  be  regarded,  and  transferring  our  stand-point  to  a  more  comprc- 
hrnsive  and  solid* foundation,  we  imitate,  in  metaphysics,  the  course  of 
astronomy  when  it  substituted  the  heliocentric  for  the  geocentric  point 
of  view,  and  the  change  promises  to  be  equally  fertile  in  sure  results. 
If  it  were  worth  while,  we  might  proceed  to  enforce  this  doctrine  by  an 
appeal  to  the  experience  of  ordinary  life.  How  often,  when  we  distrust 
our  own  judgment,  do  we  seek  support  in  the  advice  of  a  friend.  How 
strong  is  our  persuasion  that  we  are  in  the  right  when  public  opinion  is 
with  us.  For  this  even  the  Church  has  not  disdained  to  call  together 
Councils,  aiming  thereby  at  a  surer  means  of  arriving  at  the  truth.  The 
Council  is  more  reliable  than  an  individual,  whoever  he  may  be.  The 
probabilities,  increase  with  the  number  of  consenting  intellects,  and 
hence  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  unanimous  con-  The  maximum  of 

.....  .  _  certainty  in  the 

sent  of  the  entire  human  race  lies  the  human  criterion  of  human  race, 
truth — a  criterion,  in  its  turn,  capable  of  increased  precision  with  the 
diffusion  of  enlightenment  and  knowledge.  For  this  reason,  I  do  not 
look  upon  the  prospects  of  humanity  in  so  cheerless  a  light  as  they  did 
of  old.  On  the  contrary,  every  thing  seems  full  of  hope.  Good  au- 
guries may  be  drawn  for  philosophy  from  the  great  mechanical  and  ma- 
terial inventions  which  multiply  the  means  of  intercommunication,  and, 
it  may  be  said,  annihilate  terrestrial  distances.  In  the  intellectual  col- 
lisions that  must  ensue,  in  the  melting  down  of  opinions,  in  the  exami- 
nations and  analyses  of  nations,  truth  will  come  forth.  Whatever  can 
not  stand  that  ordeal  must  submit  to  its  fate.  Lies  and  imposture,  no 
i natter  how  powerfully  sustained,  must  prepare  to  depart.  In  that  su- 
preme tribunal  man  may  place  implicit  confidence.  Even  though,  phil- 
osophically, it  is  far  from  absolute,  it  is. the  highest  criterion  vouchsafed 
to  him,  and  from  its  decision  he  has  no  appeal. 

In  delivering  thus  emphatically  my  own  views  on  this  profound  topic 
perhaps  I  do  wrong.  It  is  becoming  to  speak  with  humility  on  that 
which  has  been  glorified  by  the  great  writers  of  Greece,  of  India,  of 
Alexandria,  and,  in  latter  times,  of  Europe. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remark  that  the  view  here  presented  of  the  T&- 
suits  of  (iivek  philosophy  is  that  which  offers  itself  to  me  after  a  long 
and  careful  study  of  the  subject.  It  is,  however,  the  affirmative,  not  the 

ttive,  result;  for  we  must  not  forget  that  if,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  pantheistic  doctrines  of  the  Nature  of  God,  Uni- 

1  Animation,  the  theory  of  Emanation,  Transmutation,  •*  °* 
-orption,  Transmigration,  etc.,  were  adopted,  on  the  other  there  was 
by  no  means  an  insignificant  tendency  to  atheism  and  utter  infidelity 
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Even  of  this  negative  state  a  corresponding  condition  occurred  in  the 
Buddhism  of  India,  of  which  I  have  previously  spoken  ;  and,  indeed,  so 
complete  is  the  parallel  between  the  course  of  mental  evolution  in  Asia 
and  Europe,  that  it  is  difficult  to  designate  a  matter  of  minor  detail  in 
the  philosophy  of  the  one  which  can  not  be  pointed  out  in  that  of  the 
other.  It  was  not  without  reason,  therefore,  that  the*  Alexandrian  phi- 
losophers, who  were  profoundly  initiated  in  the  detail  of  both  systems, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  such  surprising  coincidences  could  be  only 
accounted  for  upon  the  admission  that  there  had  been  an  ancient  revela- 
tion, the  vestiges  of  which  had  descended  to  their  time.  In  this,  how- 
ever, they  judged  erroneously ;  the  true  explanation  consisting  in  the 
fact  that  the  process  of  development  of  the  intellect  of  man,  and  the  final 
results  to  which  he  arrives  in  examining  similar  problems,  are  in  all 
countries  the  same. 

It  does  not  fall  within  my  plan  to  trace  the  application  of  these  philo- 
sophical principles  to  practice  in  daily  life,  yet  the  subject  is  of  such 
boundless  interest  that  perhaps  the  reader  will  excuse  a  single  para- 
graph. It  may  seem  to  superficial  observation  that,  whatever  might  be 
the  doctrinal  resemblances  of  these  philosophies,  their  application  was 
variation  of  prac.  very  different.  In  a  general  way,  it  may  be  asserted  that 

tical  application        ,      J  ..  .  ,  ?  ..     .       ...     -.J\     .,         J.  . 

explained.  the  same  doctrines  wnicn  in  India  led  to  the  inculcation  ot 
indifference  and  quietism,  led  to  Stoic  activity  in  Greece  and  Italy.  If 
the  occasion  permitted,  I  could,  nevertheless,  demonstrate  in  this  appar- 
ent divergence  an  actual  coincidence  ;  for  the  mode  of  life  of  man  is 
chiefly  determined  by  geographical  conditions,  his  instinctive  disposition 
to  activity  increasing  with  the  latitude  in  which  he  lives.  Under  the 
equinoctial  line  he  has  no  disposition  for  exertion,  his  physiological  re- 
lations with  the  climate  making  quietism  most  agreeable  to  him.  The 
philosophical  formula  which,  in  the  hot  plains  of  India,  finds  its  issue  in  a 
life  of  tranquillity  and  repose,  will  be  interpreted  in  the  more  bracing  air 
of  Europe  by  a  life  of  activity.  .  Thus,  in  later  ages,  the  monk  of  Africa, 
willingly  persuading  himself  that  any  intervention  to  improve  Nature  is 
a  revolt  against  the  providence  of  God,  spent  his  worthless  life  in  weav- 
ing baskets  and  mats,  or  in  solitary  meditation  in  the  caves  of  the  desert 
of  Thebais ;  but  the  monk  of  Europe  encountered  the  labors  of  agricul- 
ture-and  social  activity,  and  thereby  aided,  in  no  insignificant  manner,  in 
the  civilization  of  England,  France,  and  Germany.  These  things,  duly 
considered,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  human  life,  in  its  diversities,  is 
dependent  upon  and  determined  by  primary  conditions  in  all  countries 
and  climates  essentially  the  same. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

DIGRESSION  ON  THE  HISTORY  AND   PHILOSOPHICAL  INFLUENCES  OF 

ROME. 

I-KI  r\u  vrios    H>U    KI:SI  MINI;    THK    I:\AMIN\TIO\    OF    TIIK    IXTKLLECTCAL    PROGRESS    OF 

EUROPE. 

IUWJ  /<li-  is  nf  the  primitive  Europeans. —  The  Form  of  their  Variations  is  determinedly  the 
Influence  of  Rome. — Necessity  of  Roman  History  in  these  Investigations. 

•tnd  Development  of  Roman  Power,  its  successive  Phases,  territorial  Acquisitions. — Becomes 
Supreme  in  the  Mediterranean. —  Consequent  Demoralization  of  Italy. — Irresistible  Concentra- 
tion of  Power. — Development  of  Imptr'niliam. — Eventual  Extinction  oftftetrue  Roman  Race. 
Effect  on  the  intellectual,  religious,  and  social  Condition  of  the  Mediterranean  Countries. — Pro- 
duces, homogeneous  Thought.  —  Imperialism  prepares  the  Way  for  Monotheism.  —  Momentous 
Transition  of  the  Roman  World  in  its  religious  Ideas. 

Opinions  of  the  Roman  Philosophers. — Coalescence  of  the  new  and  old  Ideas. — Seizure  of  Power 
by  the  Illiterate,  and  consequent  Debasement  of  Christianity  in  Rome. 

FROM  the  exposition  given  in  the  preceding  pages  of  the  intellectual 
progress  of  Greece,  we  now  turn,  agreeably  to  the  plan  laid  Tnm9ition  from 
down,  to  an  examination  of  that  of  all  Europe.     The  move-  Greece  to  Europe- 
mqnt  in  that  single  nation  is  typical  of  the  movement  of  the  entire  con- 
tinent. 

The  first  European  intellectual  age — that  of  Credulity — has  already, 
in  part,  been  considered  in  Chapter  II.,  more  especially  so  far  as  Greece 
was  concerned.  I  propose  now,  after  some  necessary  remarks  in  conclu- 
sion of  that  topic,  to  enter  on  the  description  of  the  second  Kl!r.p,IIII.ge 
European  age — that  of  Inquiry. 

For  these  remarks,  what  has  already  been  said  of  Greece  prepares  the 
Mediterranean  Europe  was  philosophically  and  socially  in  ad- 
vance of  the  central  and  northern  countries.  The  wave  of  civilization 
passed  from  the  south  to  the  north ;  in  truth,  it  has  hardly  yet  reached 
its  extreme  limit.  The  adventurous  emigrants  who  in  remote  times 
had  come  from  Asia  left  to  the  successive  generations  of  their  descend- 
ants a  legacy  of  hardship.  In  the  struggle  for  life,  all  memory  of  an 
Oriental  paivntage  T?as  lost;  knowledge  died  away;  religious  ideas  be- 
came debased  ;  and  the  diverse  populations  sank  into  the  same  intellect- 
ual condition  that  they  would  have  presented  had  they  been  proper  au- 
tochthons of  the  soil. 

The  religion  of  the  barbarian  Europeans  was  in  many  respects  like 
that  of  the  American  Indians,     They  recognized  a  Great 
Spirit — omniscient,  omnipotent,  omnipresent.     In  the  earliest 
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times  they  made  no  representation  of  him  under  the  human  form,  nor 
had  they  temples ;  but  they  propitiated  him  by  sacrifices,  offering  ani- 
mals, as  the  horse,  and  even  men,  upon  rude  altars.  Though  it  was  be- 
lieved that  this  great  spirit  might  sometimes  be  heard  in  the  sounds  of 
the  forests  at  night,  yet,  for  the  most  part,  he  was  too  far  removed  from 
human  supplication,  and  hence  arose,  from  the  mere  sorcerous  ideas  of 
a  terrified  fancy,  as  has  been  the  case  in  so  many  other  countries,  star 
worship — the  second  stage  of  comparative  theology.  The  gloom  and 
shade  of  dense  forests,  a  solitude  that  offers  an  air  of  sanctity,  and  seems 
a  fitting  resort  for  mysterious  spirits,  suggested  the  establishment  of 
sacred  groves  and  holy  trees.  Throughout  Europe  there  was  a  confused 
idea  that  the  soul  exists  after  the  death  of  the  body ;  as  to  its  particular 
state  there  was  a  diversity  of  belief.  As  among  other  people  also,  the 
offices  of  religion  were  not  only  directed  to  the  present  benefit  of  indi- 
viduals, but  also  to  the  discovery  of  future  events  by  various  processes 
of  divination  and  augury  practiced  among  the  priests. 

Although  the  priests  had  thus  charge  of  the  religious  rites,  they  do 
Their  priest-  not  seem  to  have  been  organized  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
hood,  a^]e  to  act  w^t]1  -unanimity,  or  to  pursue  a  steady  system  of 

policy.  A  class  of  female  religious  officials — prophetesses — joined  in 
the  ceremonials.  These  holy  women,  who  were  held  in  very  great  es- 
teem, prepared  the  way  for  the  reception  of  Mariolatry.  In  the  stead 
of  temples,  rock-altars,  cromlechs,  and  other  rustic  structures  were  used 
among  the  Celtic  nations  by  the  Druids,  who  were  at  the  same  time 
priests,  magicians,  and  medicine-men.  Their  religious  doctrines,  which 
recall  in  many  particulars  those  of  the  Kig-Veda,  were  perpetuated  from 
generation  to  generation  by  the  aid  of  songs. 

The  essential  features  of  this  system  were  its  purely  local  form  and  its 
want  of  a  well-organized  hierarchy.  Even  the  Celts  offer  no  exception, 
though  they  had  a  subordination  from  the  arch-Druid  downward. 
This  was  the  reason  of  the  weakness  of  the  old  faith,  and  eventually  the 
cause  of  its  fall.  When  the  German  nations  migrated  to  the  south  in 
and  objects  of  ^^  warlike  expeditions,  they  left  behind  them  their  conse- 
adoration.  crated  groves  and  sacred  oaks,  hallowed  by  immemorial  ages. 
These  objects  the  devotee  could  not  carry  with  him,  and  no  equivalent 
substitutes  could  be  obtained  for  them.  In  the  civilized  countries  to 
which  they  came  they  met  with  a  very  different  state  of  things ;  a  priest- 
hood thoroughly  organized  and  modeled  according  to  the  ancient  Ro- 
man political  system;  its  objects  of  reverence  tied  to  no  particular  local- 
ity ;  its  institutions  capable  of  universal  action ;  its  sacred  writings  easy 
of  transportation  any  where ;  its  emblems  movable  to  all  countries — the 
cross  on  the  standards  of  its  armies,  the  crucifix  on  the  bosom  of  its 
saints.  In  the  midst  of  the  noble  architecture  of  Italy  and  the  splendid 
remains  of  those  Romans  who  had  once  given  laws  to  the  world,  in  the 
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midst  of  a  worship  distinguished  by  the  magnificence  of  its  influence  of  RO- 

J  man  Christianity 

ceremonial  and  the  solemnity  of  its  mysteries,  they  found  a  upoo  them, 
people  whose  faith  taught  them  to  regard  the  present  life  as  offering 
only  a  transitory  occupation,  and  not  for  a  moment  to  be  weighed  against 
the  eternal  existence  hereafter — an  existence  very  different  from  that  of 
the  base  transmigration  of  Druidism  or  the  drunken  Paradise  of  Woden, 
where  the  brave  solace  themselves  with  mead  from  cups  made  of  the 
skulls  of  their  enemies  killed  in  their  day^upon  earth. 

The  European  age  of  inquiry  is  therefore  essentially  connected  with 
urn  allairs.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  religious  direction  it  took. 
In  place  of  the  dogmas  of  rival  philosophical  schools,  we  have  Jroi)orunce  <* 
now  to  deal  with  the  tenets  of  conflicting  sects.  The  whole  J^STthbh^" 
history  of  those  unhappy  times  displays  the  organizing  and  v«ti*»Uon- 
practical  spirit  characteristic  of  Home.  Greek  democracy,  tending  to 
the  decomposition  of  things,  led  to  the  Sophists  and  Skeptics.  Roman 
imperialism,  ever  constructive,  sought  to  bring  unity  out  of  discords,  and 
draw  the  line  between  orthodoxy  and  heresy  by  the  authority  of  coun- 
cils like  that  of  Nicea.  Following  the  ideas  of  St.  Augustine  in  his 
work,  "  The  City  of  God,"  I  adopt,  as  the  most  convenient  termination 
of  this  age,  the  sack  of  Rome  by  Alaric.  This  makes  it  overlap  the  age 
of  Faith,  which  had,  as  its  unmistakable  beginning,  the  foundation  of 
Constantinople. 

Greek  intellectual  life  displays  all  its  phases  completely,  but  not  so 
with  that  of  the  Romans,  who  came  to  an  untimely  end.  They  were  men 
of  violence,  who  disappeared  in  consequence  of  their  own  conquests  and 
crimes.  The  consumption  of  them  by  war  bore,  however,  an  insignifi- 
cant proportion  to  that  fatal  diminution,  that  mortal  adulteration  occa- 
sioned by  their  merging  in  the  vast  mass  of  humanity  with  which  they 
came  in  contact. 

I  approach  the  consideration  of  Roman  affairs,  which  is  thus  the  next 
portion  of  my  task,  with  no  little  diffidence.  It  is  hard  to  rise  to  a 
point  of  view  sufficiently  elevated  and  clear,  wliere  the  extent  of  domin- 
ion is  so  great  geographically,  and  the  reasons  of  policy  are  obscured  by 
the  dimness  and  clouds  of  so  many*  centuries.  Living  in  a  r.n*t  amcni* 
social  state  the  origin  of  which  is  in  the  events  now  to  be  oftreati!1Bit- 

mined,  our  mental  vision  can  hardly  free  itself  from  the  illusions  of 
historical  perspective,  or  bring  things  into  their  just  proportions  and  po- 
sition. Of  a  thousand  acts,  all  of  surpassing  interest  and  importance, 
how  shall  we  identify  the  master  ones?  how  shall  we  discern  with  cor- 
rectness the  true  relation  of  the  parts  of  this  wonderful  phenomenon  of 
em;  vauisliin  of  which  glide  like  dissolving  views  into 

each  other?     Warned  by  the  example  of  those  who  have  permitted 
shadows  of  their  own  imagination  to  fall  upon  the  scene,  and  have  mis- 
taken them  for  a  part  thereof  I  shall  endeavor  to  apply  the  test  of  com- 
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mon  sense  to  the  facts  of  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  treat ;  and,  believ- 
ing that  man  has  ever  been  the  same  in  his  mode  of  thought  and  mo- 
tives of  action,  I  shall  judge  of  past  occurrences  in  the  same  way  as  of 
those  of  our  own  times. 

In  its  entire  form  the  Roman  power  consists  of  two  theocracies,  with 
Triple  form  of  a  military  domination  intercalated.  The  first  of  these  theoc- 
iioman  power.  racies  corresponds  to  the  fabulous  period  of  the  kings ;  the 
military  domination  to  the  time  of  the  republic  and  earlier  Cassars ;  the 
second  theocracy*to  that  of  the  Christian  emperors  and  the  popes. 

The  first  theocracy  is  so  enveloped  in  legends  and  fictions  that  it  is 
impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  it.  The  biographies  of  the 
kings  offer  such  undeniable  evidence  of  being  mere  romances,  that,  since 
the  time  of  Niebuhr,  they  have  been  received  by  historians  in  that  light. 
The  first  theocra-  But  during  the  reigns  of  the  pagan  emperors  it  was  not 

cy  and  legendary         «      •       T»  •       •  IT    i  T   i     T    P   •       *        i 

times.  safe  in  Rome  to  insinuate  publicly  any  disbelief  in  such 

honored  legends  as  those  of  the  wolf  that  suckled  the  foundlings ;  the 
ascent  of  Romulus  into  heaven ;  the  nymph  Egeria ;  the  duel  of  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii;  the  leaping  of  Curtius  into  the  gulf  on  his  horse; 
the  cutting  of  a  flint  with  a  razor  by  Tarquin ;  the  Sibyl  and  her  books. 
The  modern  historian  has,  therefore,  only  very  little  reliable  material. 
He  may  admit  that  the  Romans  and  Sabines  coalesced ;  that  they  con- 
quered the  Albans  and  Latins ;  that  thousands  of  the  latter  were  trans- 
planted to  Mount  Aventine  and  made  plebeians,  these  movements  being 
Early  Eoinan  tne  origin  of  the  castes  which  long  afflicted  Rome,  the  van- 
history,  quished  people  constituting  a  subordinate  class ;  that  at  first  the 
chief  occupation  was  agriculture,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  only  to  ac- 
custom men  to  the  gradations  of  rank,  such  as  the  proprietor  of  the  land, 
the  overseer,  the  laborer,'  but  also  to  the  cultivation  of  religious  senti- 
ment, and  even  the  cherishing  of  superstition ;  that,  besides  the  more 
honorable  occupations  in  which  the  rising  state  was  engaged,  she  had, 
from  the  beginning,  indulged  in  aggressive  war,  and  was  therefore  per- 
petually liable  to  reprisal — one  of  her  first  acts  was  the  founding  of  the 
town  of  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  on  account  of  piracy ;  that, 
through  some  conspiracy  in  the  army,  indicated  in  the  legend  of  Lucre- 
tia,  since  armies  have  often  been  known  to  do  such  things,  the  kings 
were  expelled,  and  a  military  domination,  fancifully  called  a  republic, 
but  consisting  of  a  league  of  Some  powerful  families,  arose. 

Throughout  the  regal  times,  and  far  into  the  republican,  the  chief  do- 
mestic incidents  turn  on  the  strife  of  the  upper  caste  or  patricians  with 
the  lower  or  plebeians,  manifesting  itself  in  the  latter  asserting  their 
right  to  a  share  in  the  lands  conquered  by  their  valor ;  by  the  extortion 
of  the  Valerian  law;  by  the  admission  of  the  Latins  and  Hernicans  to 
conditions  of  equality;  by  the  transference  of  the  election  of  tribunes 
from  the  centuries  to  the  tribes;  by  the  repeal  of  the  law  prohibiting  the 
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marriage  of  plebeians  with  patricians,  and  by  the  eventual  concession  to 
the  former  of  the  offices  of  consul,  dictator,  censor,  and  praetor. 

In  these  domestic  disputes  we  see  the  origin  of  the  Roman  necessity 
for  war.  The  high  caste  is  steadily  diminishing  in  number,  The  domestic 
the  low  caste  as  steadily  increasing.  In  imperious  pride,  the  foreign  war. 
patrician  fills  his  private  jail  with  debtors  and  delinquents;  he  usurps 
the  lands  that  have  been  conquered.  Insurrection  is  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence, foreign  war  the  only  relief.  As  the  circle  of  operations  ex- 
tends, both  parties  see  their  interest  in  a  cordial  coalescence  on  equal 
terms,  and  jointly  tyrannize  exteriorly. 

The  geographical  dominion  of  Rome  was  extended  at  first  with  infi- 
nite difficulty.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls 
a  doubtful  existence  was  maintained  in  perpetual  struggles  with  the  ad- 
jacent towns  and  chieftains.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  very 
infancy  of  the  republic,  in  the  contest  that  ensued  upon  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings,  the  city  was  taken  by  Porsenna.  The  direction  in  which 
her  influence  first  spread  was  toward  the  south  of  the  pen-  Gradual  spread  of 

L  ,  Roman  influence 

insula.  larentum,  one  of  the  southern  states,  brought  over  to  the  south, 
to  its  assistance  Pyrrhus  the  Epirot.  He  did  little  in  the  way  of  assist- 
ing his  allies — he  only  saw  Rome  from  the  Acropolis  of  Praeneste ;  but 
from  him  the  Romans  learned  the  art  of  fortifying  camps,  and  caught 
the  idea  of  invading  Sicily.  Here  the  rising  republic  came  in  contact 
with  the  Carthaginians,  and  in  the  conflict  that  ensued  discovered  the 
military  value  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  from  which  the  Carthaginians  drew 
an  immense  supply  of  mercenaries  and  munitions  of  war.  The  advance 
to  greatness  which  Rome  now  made  was  prodigious.  She  saw  that  ev- 
ery thing  turned  on  the  possession  of  the  sea,  and  with  admira-  Rome  boiid* 
ble  energy  built  a  navy.  In  this  her  expectations  were  more  a  nuv>% 
than  realized.  The  assertion  is  quite  true  that  she  spent  more  time  in 
acquiring  a  little  earth  in  Italy  than  was  necessary  for  subduing  the 
worM  alter  she  had  once  got  possession  of  the  Mediterranean.  From 
the  experience  of  Agathocles  she  learned  that  the  true  method  of  con- 
trolling Carthage  was  by  invading  Africa.  The  principles  in-  mnd  lnTmdai 
volved  in  the  contest,  and  the  position  of  Rome  at  its  close,  are  Africa* 
shown  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  the  first  Punic  War — that  Carthage 
should  evacuate  every  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  pay  a 

fine  of  three  millions  of  dollars.  In  her  devotion  to  the  war. 
acquisition  of  wealth  Carthage  had  become  very  rich ;  she  had  reached 
a  high  state  of  cultivation  of  art;  yet  her  prosperity,  or  rather  the  mode 
by  which  she  had  attained  it,  had  greatly  weakened  her,  as  also  had  the 
political  anomaly  under  which  she  was  living,  for  it  is  an  anomaly  that 
an  Asiatic  people  should  place  itself  under  democratic  forms.  Her  con- 
dition in  this  respect  was  evidently  the  consequence  of  her  original  sub- 
ordinate position  as  a  Tyrian  trading  station,  her  rich  men  having  for 
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long  been  habituated  to  look  to  the  mother  city  for  distinction.  As  in 
other  commercial  states,  her  citizens  became  soldiers  with  reluctance, 
and  hence  she  had  often  to  rely  on  mercenary  troops.  From  her  the 
Komans  received  lessons  of  the  utmost  importance.  She  confirmed 
them  in  the  estimate  they  had  formed  of  the  value  of  naval  power; 
taught  them  how  to  build  ships  properly  and  handle  them ;  how  to 
make  military  roads.  The  tribes  of  Northern  Italy  were  hardly  in- 
cluded in  the  circle  of  Eoman  dominion  when  a  fleet  was  built  in 
the  Adriatic,  and,  under  the  pretense  of  putting  down  piracy,  the  sea- 
power  of  the  Illyrians  was  extinguished.  From  time  immemorial 
the  Mediterranean  had  been  infested  with  pirates ;  man-stealing  had 
been  a  profitable  occupation,  great  gains  being  realized  by  ransoms  of 
the  captives,  or  by  selling  them  at  Delos  or  other  slave-markets.  At 
this  time  it  was  clear  that  the  final  mastery  of  the  Mediterranean  turned 
on  the  possession  of  Spain,  the  great  silver-producing  country.  The 
rivalry  for  Spain  occasioned  the  second  Punic  "War.  It  is  needless  to 
Results  of  the  sec-  repeat  the  well-known  story  of  Hannibal,  how  he  brought 
ond  Pumc  war.  Rome  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  The  relations  she  maintained 
with  surrounding  communities  had  been  such  that  she  could  not  trust 
to  them.  Her  enemy  found  allies  in  many  of  the  Greek  towns  in  the 
south  of  Italy.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  look  at  the  result  of  that  conflict' 
in  the  treaty  that  closed  it.  Carthage  had  to  give  up  all  her  ships  of 
war  except  ten  triremes,  to  bind  herself  to  enter  into  no  war  without 
the  consent  of  the  Eoman  people,  and  to  pay  a  war-fine  of  ten  millions 
of  dollars.  Home  now  entered  on  the  great  scale,  on  the  policy  of  disor- 
ganizing states  for  the  purpose  of  weakening  them.  Under  pretext  of 
an  invitation  from  the  Athenians  to  protect  them  from  the  King  of 
Rome  invades  Macedon,  the  ambitious  republic  secured  a  footing  in  Greece, 
Greece,  fae  principle  developed  in  the  invasion  of  Africa  of  making- 
war  maintain  war  being  again  resorted  to.  There  may  have  been  truth 
in  the  Eoman  accusation  that  the  intrigues  of  Hannibal  with  Antiochus, 
king  of  Syria,  occasioned  the  conflict  between  them  and  that  monarch. 
Its  issue  was  a  prodigious  event  in  the  material  aggrandizement  of 
Rome — it  was  the  cession  of  all  his  possessions  in  Europe  and  those  of 
and  compels  the  Asia  north  of  Mount  Taurus,  with  a  war-fine  of  fifteen  mil- 
Euro°^a0n  pro?-6  lions  of  dollars.  Already  were  seen  the  effects  of  the  wealth 
chS  °f  Ant1'  that  was  pouring  into  Italy  in  the  embezzlement  of  the  pub- 
lic money  by  the  Scipios.  The  resistance  of  Perses,  king  of  Macedon, 
Revolt  of  Perses.  could  not  restore  independence  to  Greece ;  it  ended  in  the 
annexation  of  that  country,  Epirus,  and  Illyricum.  The  results  of  this 
war  were  to  the  last  degree  pernicious  to  the  victors  and  the  vanquish- 
ed ;  the  moral  greatness  of  the  former  is  truly  affirmed  to  have  disap- 
peared, and  the  social  ruin  "of  the  latter  was  so  complete  that  for  long 
marriage  was  replaced  by  concubinage.  The  policy  and  practices  of 
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Home  now  literally  became  infernal ;  she  forced  a  quarrel  upon  lier  old 
antagonist  Carthage,  and  the  third  Punic  War  resulted  in  the  utter  de- 
struction of  that  city.  Simultaneously  her  oppressions  in  Dreadfui  ^^  ef. 
Greece  provoked  revolt,  which  was  ended  by  the  sack  and  fecuon  ' 
burning  of  Corinth,  Thebes,  Chalcis,  and  the  transference  of  the  plun- 
dered statues,  paintings,  and  works  of  art  to  Italy.  There  was  nothing 
now  in  the  way  of  the  conquest  of  Spain  except  the  valor  of  its  inhab- 
it ants.  After  the  assassination  of  Viriatus,  procured  by  the  Consul 
Ca3pio,  and  the  horrible  siege  of  Numantia,  that  country 
was  annexed  as  a  province.  Next  we  see  the  gigantic  re- 
public  extending  itself  over  the  richest  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  through  the 
insane  bequest  of  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus.  The  wealth  of  Africa, 
Spain,  Greece,  and  Asia  was  now  concentrating  in  Italy,  and  the  cap- 
ital was  becoming  absolutely  demoralized.  In  vain  the  Gracchi  at- 
tempted to  apply  a  remedy.  The  Roman,  aristocracy  was  intoxicated, 
insatiate,  irresistible.  The  middle  class  was  gone;  there  was  seizure  of 
nothing  but  profligate  nobles  and  a  diabolical  populace.  In  AsiaMinor 
the  midst  of  inconceivable  corruption,  the  Jugurthine  War  served  only 
to  postpone  for  a  moment  an  explosion  which  was  inevitable.  The  Ser- 
vile rebellion  in  Sicily  broke  out ;  it  was  closed  by  the  extermination 
of  a  million  of  those  unhappy  wretches:  vast  numbers  of  The Pcrrile mnd 
them  were  exposed,  for  the  popular  amusement,  to  the  wild  Social  *•**• 
beasts  in  the  arena.  It  was  followed  closely  by  the  revolt  of  the  Italian 
allies,  known  as  the  Social  War — this  ending,  after  the  destruction  of  half 
:i  million  of  men,  with  a  better  result,  in  the  extortion  of  the  freedom  of 
the  city  by  several  of  the  revolting  states.  Doubtless  it  was  the  in- 
trigues connected  with  these  transactions  that  brought  the  Cimbri  and 

tons  into  Italy,  and  furnished  an  opening  for  the  rivalries  of  Marius 
and  Sylla,  who,  in  turn,  filled  Rome  with  slaughter.  The  same  spirit 
broke  out  under  the  gladiator  Spartacus :  it  was  only  checked  for  a  time 
by  r  t<>  the  most  awful  atrocities,  such  as  the  crucifixion  of  pris- 

oners, to  appear  under  another  form  in  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  And 
now  it  was  plain  that  the  contest  for  supreme  power  lay  between  a  few 
leading  men.  It  found  an  issue  in  the  first  triumvirate — a  cnuinai  eonrerg. 
union  of  Pompey,  Crassus,  and  Caesar,  who  usurped  the  <*«<>' p°wcr- 
whole  power  of  the  senate  and  people,  and  bound  themselves  by  oath  to 
permit  nothing  to  be  done  without  their  unanimous  consent.  Affairs 
then  passed  through  their  inevitable  course.  The  death  of  Crassus  and 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia  left  Caesar  the  master  of  the  world.  <>„.,.  the  master 

•his  moment  nothing  could  have  prevented  the  incvita-  ll 
ble  result.     The  dagger  of  Brutus  merely  removed  a  man,  but  it  left  the 
fact.     The  battle  of  Actium  reallirmed  the  destiny  of  Rome,  and  the 
death  of  tho  republic  was  illustrated  by  the  annexation  of  Egypt     The 
circle  of  conquest  around  the  Mediterranean  was  compl-  function 

of  the  republic  was  discharged:  it  did  not  pass  away  prematurely. 
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From  this  statement  of  the  geographical  career  of  Eome,  we  may  turn 
to  reflect  on  the  political  principles  which  inspired  her.  From  a  remote 
Ancient  necessity  antiquity  wars  had  been  engaged  in  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
for  slave-wars,  taining  a  supply  of  labor,  the  conqueror  compelling  those 
whom  he  had  spared  to  cultivate  his  fields  and  serve  him  as  slaves. 
Under  a  system  of  transitory  military  domination,  it  was  more  expe- 
dient to  exhaust  a  people  at  once  by  the  most  unsparing  plunder  than 
to  be  content  with  a  tribute  periodically  paid,  but  necessarily  uncertain 
in  the  vicissitudes  of  years.  These  elementary  principles  of  the  policy 
of  antiquity  were  included  by  the  Eomans  in  their  system  with  modifi- 
cations and  improvements. 

The  republic,  during  its  whole  career,  illustrates  the  observation  that 
the  system  on  which  it  was  founded  included  no  conception  of  the  act- 
ual relations  of  man.  It  dealt  with  him  as  a  thing,  not  as  a  being  en- 
dowed with  inalienable  rights.  Recognizing  power  as  its  only  measure 
of  value,  it  could  never  accent  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  all  men 
in  the  eye  of  the  law.  The  subjugation  of  Sicily,  Africa,  Greece,  was 
Depopulation  of  quickly  followed  by  the  depopulation  of  those  countries,  as 

countries  after       Jr.  ±L  -      r«        i  i  -r»   i        •  •  t*  n 

Roman  conquest.  Livy,  Plutarch,  Strabo,  and  Poly  bins  testify.  Can  there  be 
a  more  fearful  instance  than  the  conduct  of  Paulus  JEmilius,  who,  at 
the  conquest  of  Epirus,  murdered  or  carried  into  slavery  150,000  per- 
sons ?  At  the  taking  of  Thebes  whole  families  were  thus  disposed  of, 
and  these  not  of  the  lower,  but  of  the  respectable  kind,  of  whom  it  has 
been  significantly  said  that  they  were  transported  into  Italy  to  be  melt- 
ed down.  In  Italy  itself  the  consumption  of  life  was  so  great  that  there 
was  no  possibility  of  the  slaves  by  birth  meeting  the  requirement,  and 
the  supply  of  others  by  war  became  necessary.  To  these  slaves  the 
Atrocity  of  the  laws  were  atrociously  unjust.  Tacitus  has  recorded  that  on 

Roman  slave-        .  .  _.  n       .     t»  "-iV    a  '  "'••  r> 

laws.  the  occasion  of  the  murder  of  Pedamus,  after  a  solemn  debate 

in  the  senate,  the  particulars  of  which  he  furnishes,  the  ancient  laws 
were  enforced,  and  four  hundred  slaves  of  the  deceased  were  put  to 
death,  when  it  was  obvious  to  every  one  that  scarcely  any  of  them  had 
known  of  the  crime.  The  horrible  maxim  that  not  only  the  slaves 
within  a  house  in  which  a  master  was  murdered,  but  even  those  within 
a  circle  supposed  to  be  measured  by  the  reach  of  his  voice,  should  be  put 
to  death,  shows  us  the  small  value  of  the  life  of  these  unfortunates,  and 
the  facility  with  which  they  could  be  replaced.  Their  vast  numbers 
necessarily  made  every  citizen  a  soldier ;  the  culture  of  the  land  and  the 
manufacturing  processes,  the  pursuits  of  labor  and  industry,  were  as- 
sociai  effects  signed  to  them  with  contempt.  The  relation  of  the  slave  in 
eiave-sy°sTeam.  such  a  social  system  is  significantly  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
courts  estimated  the  amount  of  any  injury  he  had  received  by  the  dam- 
age his  master  had  thereby  sustained.  To  such  a  degree  had  this  sys- 
tem been  developed,  that  slave  labor  was  actually  cheaper  than  animal 
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labor,  and,  as  a  consequence,  much  of  the  work  that  we  perform  by  catr 
tie  was  then  done  by  men.  The  class  of  independent  hirelings,  which 
should  have  constituted  the  chief  strength  of  the  country,  disappeared, 
labor  itself  becoming  so  ignoble  that  the  poor  citizen  could  not  be  an 
artisan,  but  must  remain  a  pauper — a  sturdy  beggar,  expecting  from  the 
•  bread  and  amusements.  The  personal  uncleanness  and  shiftless 
condition  of  these  lower  classes  were  the  true  causes  of  the  prevalence 
of  leprosy  and  other  loathsome  diseases.  Attempts  at  sanitary  improve- 
ment were  repeatedly  made,  but  they  so  imperfectly  answered  the  pur- 
pose that  epidemics,  occurring  from  time  to  time,  produced  a  dreadful 
mortality.  Even  under  the  Caesars,  after  all  that  had  been  done,  there 
was  no  essential  amendment.  The  assertion  is  true  that  the  Old  World 
never  recovered  from  the  great  plague  in  the  time  of  M.Antoninus, 
brought  by  the  army  from  the  Parthian  War.  In  the  reign  of  Titus  ten 
thousand  persons  died  in  one  day  in  Rome. 

The  slave  system  bred  that  thorough  contempt  for  trade  which  ani- 
mated the  Romans.  They  never  grudged  even  the  Carthaginians  a 
market.  It  threw  them  into  the  occupation  of  the  demagogue,  making 
them  spend  their  lives,  when  not  engaged  in  war,  in  the  intrigues  of  po- 
litical factions,  the  turbulence  of  public  elections,  the  excitement  of 
lawsuits.  They  were  the  first  to  discover  that  the  privilege  of  inter- 
preting laws  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  making  them ;  and  to  this  has 
been  rightly  attributed  their  turn  for  jurisprudence,  and  the  prosperity 
of  advocates  among  them.  The  disappearance  of  the  hireling  class  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  downfall  of  the  republic  and  the  institution 
of  the  empire,  for  the  aristocracy  were  left  without  any  antagonist,  and, 
therefore,  without  nny  restraint'.  They  broke  up  into  factions,  involv- 
ing the  country  in  civil  war  by  their  struggles  with  each  other  for 
pow 

The  political  maxims  of  the  republic,  for  the  most  part,  rejected  the 
ancient  system  of  devastating  a  vanquished  state  by  an  instant,  unspar- 
inir,  and  crushing  plunder,  which  may  answer  very  well  where  the  ten- 
ure is  expected  to  be  brief,  but  does  not  accord  with  the  form-  The  Wiyf. 
ula  subdue,  retain,  advance.  Yet  depopulation  was  the  nee-  tevL 
essary  incident,  Italy,  Sicily,  Asia  Minor,  Gaul,  Germany,  were  full  of 
people,  but  they  greatly  diminished  under  Roman  occupation.  H-T 
maxims  were  capable  of  being  realized  with  facility  through  her  mili- 
tary organization,  particularly  that  of  the  legion.  In  some  nations 
colonies  are  founded  for  commercial  purposes,  in  others  for  getting  rid 
of  an  excess  of  population  :  the  Roman  colony  implies  the  idea  of  a  gar- 
riso:  i  netivc  military  intent.  Each  legion  was,  in  fact,  so  con- 

structed, as  to  be  a  small  but  complete  army.  In  whatever  country  it 
might  be  encamped,  it  was  in  quick  communication  with  the  head-quar- 
ters at  Rome ;  and  this  not  metaphorically,  but  materially,  as  was  shown 
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by  the  building  of  the  necessary  military  roads.  The  idea  of  permanent 
occupation,  which  was  thus  implied,  did  not  admit  the  expediency  of 
devastating  a  country,  but,  on  the  contrary,  led  to  the  encouragement  of 
provincial  prosperity,  because  the  greater  the  riches  the  greater  the  ca- 
pacity for  taxation.  Such  principles  were  in  harmony  with  the  condi- 
tions of  solidity  and  security  of  the  Koman  power,  which  proverbially 
had  not  risen  in  a  single  day — was  not  the  creation  of  a  single  fortunate 
soldier,  but  represented  the  settled  policy  of  many  centuries.  In  the  act 
of  conquest  Kome  was  inhuman ;  she  tried  to  strike  a  blow  that  there 
would  never  be  any  occasion  to  repeat ;  no  one  was  spared  who  by  pos- 
sibility might  inconvenience  her ;  but,  the  catastrophe  once  over,  as  a 
general  thing,  the  vanquished  had  no  occasion  to  complain  of  her  rule. 
Of  course,  in  the  shadow  of  public  justice,  private  wrong  and  oppression 
were  often  concealed.  Her  officers  accumulated  enormous  fortunes, 
which  have  never  since  been  equaled  in  Europe,  through  injustice  and 
extortion.  Sometimes  the  like  occurred  in  times  of  public  violence ; 
thus  Brutus  made  Asia  Minor  pay  five  years'  tribute  at  once,  and  short- 
ly after  Antony  compelled  it  to  do  it  again.  The  extent  to  which  rec- 
ognized and  legitimate  exactions  were  carried  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
upon  the  institution  of  the  empire  the  annual  revenues  were  about  two 
hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

The  comparative  value  of  metals  in  Rome  is  a  significant  political  in- 
dication. Bullion  rapidly  increased  during  the  Carthaginian  wars.  At 
value  of  gold  *ne  opening  of  the  first  Punic  War  silver  and  copper  were  as 
and  silver.  l  ^  96() .  at  tlie  second  Punic  War  the  ratio  had  fallen,  and 
was  1  to  160;  soon  after  there  was  another  fall,  and  it  became  1  to  128. 
The  republic  debased  the  coinage  by  reducing  its  weight,  the  empire  by 
alloying  it. 

The  science,  art,  and  political  condition  of  nations  are  often  illustrated 
by  their  coinage.  An  interesting  view  of  the  progress  of  Europe  might 
be  obtained  from  a  philosophical  study  of  its  numismatic  remains.  The 
simplicity  of  the  earlier  ages  is  indicated  by  the  pure  silver,  such  as  that 
connection  between  coined  at  Crotona  B.C.  600  —  the  reign  of  Philip  of 
ageSpoiitfcai111"  Macedon  by  the  native  unalloyed  gold.  A  gradual  de- 
decline-  cline  in  Roman  prosperity  is  more  than  shadowed  forth  by 

the  gradual  deterioration  of  its  money ;  for,  as  evil  times  befell  the  state, 
the  emperors  were  compelled  to  utter  a  false  coinage.  Thus,  under  Ves- 
pasian, A.D.  69,  the  silver  money  contained  about  one  fourth  of  its 
weight  of  copper;  under  Antoninus  Pius,  A.D.  138,  more  than  one 
third ;  under  Commodus,  A.D.  180,  nearly  one  half;  under  Gordian, 
A.D.  236,  there  was  added  to  the  silver  more  than  twice  its  weight  of 
copper.  Nay,  under  Gallienus,  a  coinage  was  issued  of  copper,  tin,  and 
silver,  in  which  the  two  first  metals  exceed  the  last  by  more  than  two 
hundred  times  its  weight.  It  shows  to  what  a  hopeless  condition  the 
state  had  come. 
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Roman  demagogues,  as  is  the  instinct  of  their  kind,  made  politi 
cal  capital  by  attacking  industrial  capital.     They  lowered  the  rate  of  in 

.  prohibited  interest,  and  often  attempted  the  abolition  of  debts. 
The  concentration  of  power  and  increase  of  immorality  proceeded 
with  an  equal  step.  In  its  earlier  ages,  the  Roman  dominion  was  exer- 
1  by  a  few  thousand  persons;  then  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  some 
score  families;  then  it  was  sustained  for  a  moment  by  indi-  ind«cribebiede. 
viduals,  and  at  last  was  seized  by  one  man,  who  became  the  Koman  decline. 
master  of  120  millions.  As  the  process  went  on,  the  virtues  which 
had  adorned  the  earlier  times  disappeared,  and  in  the  end  were  replaced 
by  crimes  such  as  the  world  had  never  before  witnessed  and  never  will 
again.  An  evil  day  is  approaching  when  it  becomes  recognized  in  a 
community  that  the  only  standard  of  social  distinction  is  wealth.  That 
day  was  soon  followed  in  Rome  by  its  unavoidable  consequence,  a  gov- 
ernment founded  upon  two  domestic  elements,  corruption  and  terrorism. 
No  language  can  describe  the  state  of  that  capital  after  the  civil  wars. 
The  accumulation  of  power  and  wealth  gave  rise  to  a  universal  deprav- 
ity. Law  ceased  to  be  of  any  value.  A  suitor  must  deposit  a  bribe  be- 
fore a  trial  could  be  had.  The  social  fabric  was  a  festering  mass  of  rot- 
tenness. The  people  had  become  a  populace ;  the  aristocracy  was  de- 
moniac ;  the  city  was  a  hell.  No  crime  that  the  annals  of  human 
wickedness  can  show  was  left  unperpetrated :  remorseless  murders ;  the 
betrayal  of  parents,  husbands,  wives,  friends;  poisoning  reduced  to  a 
system;  adultery  degenerating  into  incests,  and  crimes  that 
can  not  be  written.  Women  of  the  higher  class  were  so 
lascivious,  depraved,  and  dangerous,  that  men  could  not  be 
compelled  to  contract  matrimony  with  them ;  marriage  was  displaced  by 
concubinage;  even  virgins  were  guilty  of  inconceivable  immodesties; 
it  oilieers  of  state  and  ladies  of  the  court,  of  promiscuous  baths  and 
naked  exhibitions.  In  the  time  of  Ccesar  it  ha*d  become  necessary  for 
the  government  to  interfere,  and  actually  put  a  premium  on  marriage. 
11  \ards  to  women  who  had  many-children;  prohibited  those 

who  were  under  forty -five  years  of  age,  and  who  had  no  children,  from 
wearing  jewels  and  riding  in  litters,  hoping  by  such  social  disabilities 
to  correct  the  evil.  It  went  on  from  bad  to  worse,  so  that  Augustus,  in 
view  of  the  general  avoidance  of  legal  marriage  and  resort  to  concubin- 
age with  slaves,  was  compelled  to  impose  penalties  on  the  unmarried — to 
enact  that  they  should  not  inherit  by  will  except  from  relations.  Not 
that  tlif  IJoinan  women  refrained  from  the  gratification  of  their  desires; 
their  di-pra\  iled  them  to  such  wicked  practices  as  can  not  be 

named  in  a  modern  book.  They  actually  reckoned  the  years,  not  by 
the  consuls,  but  by  the  men  they  had  lived  with.  To  be  childless,  and 
therefore  without  the  natural  restraint  of  a  family,  was  looked  upon  as 
a  singular  lelieity.  Plutarch  correctly  touched  the  point  when  he  said 
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that  the  Romans  married  to  be  heirs  and  not  to  have  heirs.  Of  offenses 
that  do  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  atrocity,  but  which  excite  our  loathing, 
such  as  gluttony  and  the  most  debauched  luxury,  the  annals  of  the  times 
furnish  disgusting  proofs.  It  was  said,  "  They  eat  that  they  may  vomit, 
and  vomit  that  they  may  eat."  At  the  taking  of  Perusium,  three 
hundred  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  were  solemnly  sacrificed  at 
the  altar  of  Divus  Julius  by  Octavian !  Are  these  the  deeds  of  civilized 
men,  or  the  riotings  of  cannibals  drunk  with  blood? 

The  higher  classes  on  all  sides  exhibited  a  total  extinction  of  moral 
The  whole  system  principle ;  the  lower  were  practical  atheists.  Who  can  pe- 
ls past  cure.  ruse  ^Q  anna]s  of  the  emperors  without  being  shocked  at 
the  manner  in  which  men  died,  meeting  their  fate  with  the  obtuse  tran- 
quillity that  characterizes  the  beasts  ?  A  centurion  with  a  private  man- 
date appears,  and  forthwith  the  victim  opens  his  veins  and  dies  in  a 
warm  bath.  At  the  best,  all  that  was  done  was  to  strike  at  the  tyrant 
Men  despairingly  acknowledged  that  the  system  itself  was  utterly  past 
cure. 

That  in  these  statements  I  do  not  exaggerate,  hear  what  Tacitus  says : 
"  The  holy  ceremonies  of  religion  were  violated;  adultery  reigning  with- 
out control;  the  adjacent  islands  filled  with  exiles;  rocks  and  desert 
Testimony  places  stained  with  clandestine  murders,  and  Rome  itself  a  the- 
of  Tacitus.  atre  Qf  horrors,  where  nobility  of  descent  and  splendor  of  for- 
tune marked  men  out  for  destruction;  where  the  vigor  of  mind  that 
aimed  at  civil  dignities,  and  the  modesty  that  declined  them,  were  of- 
fenses without  distinction ;  where  virtue  was  a  crime  that  led  to  certain 
ruin ;  where  the  guilt  of  informers  and  the  wages  of  their  iniquity  were 
alike  detestable ;  where  the  sacerdotal  order,  the  consular  dignity,  the 
government  of  provinces,  and  even  the  cabinet  of  the  prince,  were  seized 
by  that  execrable  race  as  their  lawful  prey ;  where  nothing  was  sacred, 
nothing  safe  from  the  hand  of  rapacity ;  where  slaves  were  suborned,  or 
by  their  own  malevolence  excited  against  their  masters ;  where  freemen 
betrayed  their  patrons,  and  he  who  had  lived  without  an  enemy  died  by 
the  treachery  of  a  friend." 

But,  though  these  were  the  consequences  of  the  concentration  of  pow- 
er and  wealth  in  the  city  of  Rome,  it  was  otherwise  in  the  expanse  of 
Effects  in  the  the  empire.  The  effect  of  Roman  domination  was  the  ces- 
frade.nc&  'e  sation  of  all  the  little  wars  that  had  heretofore  been  waged 
between  adjacent  people.  They  exchanged  independence  for  peace. 
Moreover,  and  this  in  the  end  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  them  all, 
unrestricted  commerce  ensued,  direct  trade  arising  between  all  parts  of 
the  empire.  The  Mediterranean  nations  were  brought  closer  to  each 
other,  and  became  common  inheritors  of  such  knowledge  as  was  then  in 
the  world.  Arts,  sciences,  improved  agriculture,  spread  among  them; 
the  most  distant  countries  could  boast  of  noble  roads,  aqueducts,  bridges, 
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and  great  works  of  engineering.  In  barbarous  places,  the  legions  that 
were  intended  as  garrisons  proved  to  be  foci  of  civilization.  For  the 
provinces,  even  the  wickedness  of  Rome  was  not  without  some  good. 
From  one  quarter  corn  had  to  be  brought;  from  another,  clothing; 
from  another,  luxuries ;  and  Italy  had  to  pay  for  it  all  in  coin.  She 
had  nothing  to  export  in  return.  By  this  there  was  a  tendency  to  equal- 
ization of  wealth  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  a  perpetual  movement 
of  money.  Nor  was  the  advantage  altogether  material ;  there  were  con- 
joined intellectual  results  of  no  little  value.  Superstition  and  Inteiiecttui»d. 
the  amazing  credulity  of  the  old  times  disappeared.  In  the  T»ncemeilt 
lirst  J'imio  War,  Africa  was  looked  upon  as  a  land  of  monsters;  it  had 
serpents  large  enough  to  stop  armies,  and  headless  men.  Sicily  had  its 
Cyclops,  giants,  enchantresses ;  golden  apples  grew  in  Spain ;  the  mouth 
of  Hell  was  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine.  The  marches  of  the  legions 
and  the  voyages  of  merchants  made  all  these  phantasms  vanish. 

It  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  her  military  aggrandizement  that 
the  ethnical  element  which  really  constituted  Rome  should  reappearance  of 

47  .  the  Roman  ethni- 

expira  A  small  nucleus  of  men  had  undertaken  to  con-  cai  element 
quer  the  Mediterranean  world,  and  had  succeeded.  In  doing  this  they 
had  diffused  themselves  over  an  immense  geographical  surface,  and  nec- 
irily  became  lost  in  the  mass  with  which  they  mingled.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  deterioration  of  Italy  was  insured  by  the  slave  system, 
and  the  ruin  of  Rome  was  accomplished  before  the  barbarians  touched 
it.  Whoever  inquires  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  will 
find  his  answer  in  ascertaining  what  had  become  of  the  Romans. 

The  extinction  of  prodigies  and  superstitious  legends  was  occasioned 
l>y  increased  travel  through  the  merging  of  many  separate  nations  into 
one  great  empire.  Intellectual  communication  attends  material  commu- 
nication. The  spread  of  Roman  influence  around  the  borders  Roman  conquest 
of  the  Mediterranean  produced  a  tendency  to  homogeneous  JenwuTthought, 
thought  eminently  dangerous  to  the  many  forms  of  faith  professed  by  so 
many  different  people. 

After  Tarquin  was  expelled  the  sacerdotal  class  became  altogether 
subordinate  to  the  military,  whose  whole  history  shows  that  they  re- 
led  religion  as  a  mere  state  institution,  without  any  kind  of  philo- 
sophical significance,  and  chiefly  to  be  valued  for  the  control  it  furnished 
over  vulgar  minds.  It  presented  itself  to  them  in  the  light  of  a  branch 
of  industry,  from  which  profit  might  be  made  by  those  who  practiced  it. 
They  thought  no  more  of  concerning  themselves  individually  about  it 
than  in  taking  an  interest  in  any  other  branch  of  lucrative  trade.  As 
to  any  examination  of  its  intellectual  basis,  they  were  not  sophists,  but 
soldiers,  blindly  following  the  prescribed  institutions  of  md  T^roioUootaM 
their  country  with  as  little  question  as  its  military  com-  rdl«loai  kkM- 
mands.  For  these  reasons,  throughout  the  time  of  the  republic,  and 
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also  under  the  early  emperors,  there  never  was  much  reluctance  to  the 
domestication  of  any  kind  of  worship  in  Eome.  Indeed,  the  gods  of  the 
conquered  countries  were  established  there  to  the  gratification  of  the 
national  vanity.  From  this  commingling  of  worship  in  the  city,  and 
intercommunication  of  ideas  in  the  provinces,  the  most  important  events 
•arose. 

For  it  very  soon  was  apparent  that  the  political  unity  which  had  been 
established  over  so  great  a  geographical  surface  was  the  forerunner  of 
imperialism  Pre-  intellectual,  and  therefore  religious  unity.  Polytheism  be- 
SSonSSm.  came  practically  inconsistent  with  the  Roman  empire,  and 
a  tendency  arose  for  the  introduction  of  some  form  of  monotheism. 
Apart  from  the  operations  of  Reason,  it  is  clear  that  the  recognition  by 
so  many  nations  of  one  emperor  must  soon  be  followed  by  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  one  God.  There  is  a  disposition  for  uniformity  among  peo- 
ple who  are  associated  by  a  common  political  bond.  Moreover,  the 
rivalries  of  a  hundred  priesthoods  imparted  to  polytheism  an  intrinsic 
weakness ;  but  monotheism  implies  centralization,  an  organized  hie- 
rarchy, and  therefore  concentration  of  power.  The  different  interests 
and  collisions  of  multitudinous  forms  of  religion  sapped  individual  faith; 
a  diffusion  of  practical  atheism,  manifested  by  a  total  indifference  to  all 
ceremonies,  except  so  far  as  they  were  shows,  was  the  result,  the  whole 
community  falling  into  an  unbelieving  and  godless  state.  The  form  of 
superstition  through  which  the  national  mind  had  passed  was  essentially 
founded  upon  the  recognition  of  an  incessant  intervention  of  many  di- 
vinities determining  human  affairs  ;  but  such  a  faith  became  extinct  by 
degrees  among  the  educated.  How  was  it  possible  that  human  reason 
should  deal  otherwise  with  all  the  contradictions  and  absurdities  of  a 
thousand  indigenous  and  imported  deities,  each  asserting  his  inconsistent 
pretensions.  A  god  who  in  his  native  grove  or  temple  has  been  para- 
mount and  unquestioned,  sinks  into  insignificance  when  he  is  brought 
into  a  crowd  of  compeers.  In  this  respect  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween gods  and  men.  Great  cities  are  great  levelers  of  both.  He  who 
has  stood  forth  in  undue  proportions  in  the  solitude  of  the  country,  sinks 
out  of  observation  in  the  solitude  of  a  crowd. 

The  most  superficial  statement  of  philosophy  among  the  Romans,  if 
philosophy  it  can  be  called,  shows  us  how  completely  religious  senti- 
Roman  phi-  ment  was  effaced.  The  presence  of  skeptical  thought  is  seen  in 
losophy.  tke  explanations  of  Terentius  Yarro,  B.C.  110,  that  the  anthro- 
pomorphic gods  are  to  be  received  as  mere  emblems  of  the  forces  of 
matter ;  and  the  general  tendency  of  the  times  may  be  gathered  from 
varro.  Lucretius,  the  poem  of  Lucretius  i  his  recommendations  that  the 
mind  should  be  emancipated  from  the  fear  of  the  gods.;  his  insinuations 
against  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  his  setting  forth  Nature  as  the  only 
God  to  be  worshiped.  In  Cicero  we  see  how  feeble  and  wavering  a 
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guide  to  life  in  a  period  of  trouble  philosophy  had  become,  and  how  one 
who  wished  to  stand  in  the  attitude  of  ehief  thinker  of  his  times  was  no 
more  than  a  servile  copyist  of  Grecian  predecessors,  giving  to  his  works 
not  an  air  of  masculine  and  independent  thought,  but  aiming  at  cic«ro. 
present  «  !1'  ct  rather  than  a  solid  durability;  for  Cicero  addresses  him- 
self more  to  the  public  than  to  philosophers,  exhibiting  herein  his  pro- 
fessional tendency  as  an  advocate.  Under  a  thin  veil  he  hides  an  undis- 
iniised  skepticism,  and,  with  the  instinct  of  a  placeman,  leans  rather  to 
th«'  investigation  of  public  concerns  than  to  the  profound  and  abstract 
topics  of  philosophy.  As  is  the  case  with  superficial  men,  he  sees  no 
difference  between  the  speculative  and  the  exact,  confusing  them  to- 
gether, lie  feels  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  communicate  truth  publicly, 
especially  that  of  a  religious  kind.  Doubtless  herein  we  shall  agree 
whi'ii  we  find  that  he  believes  God  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  soul  of 
the  world ;  discovers  many  serious  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  Provi- 
dence ;  insinuates  that  the  gods  are  only  poetical  creations;  is  uncertain 
whether  the  soul  is  immortal,  but  is  clear  that  the  popular  doctrine  of 
punishment  in  the  world  to  come  is  only  an  idle  fable. 

It  was  the  attribute  of  the  Komans  to  impress  upon  every  thing  a 
practical  character.  In  their  philosophy  we  continually  see  this  dis- 
played, along  with  a  striking  inferiority  in  original  thought.  QnintM  g^., 
Quintus  Sextius  admonishes  us  to  pursue  a  virtuous  life,  and,  Uufc  ****** 
as  an  aid  thereto,  enjoins  an  abstinence  from  meat.  In  this  opinion 
many  of  the  Cynical  school  acquiesced,  and  some,  it  is  said,  even  joined 
the  Brahmans.  In  the  troublous  times  of  the  first  Caesars,  men  had  oc- 
casion to  derive  all  the  support  they  could  from  philosophy ;  there  was 
no  religion  to  sustain  them.  Among  the  Stoics  there  were  some,  as 
Seneca,  to  whom  we  can  look  back  with  pleasure.  Through  his  writ- 
ings he  exercised  a  considerable  influence  on  subsequent  ages,  though, 
when  we  attentively  read  his  works,  we  must  attribute  this  not  so  mucji 
to  their  intrinsic  value  as  to  their  happening  to  coincide  with  the  prev- 
alent tone  of  religious  thought.  He  enforces  ^the  necessity  of  a  cultiva- 
tion of  good  morals,  and  yet  he  writes  against  the  religion  of  his  coun- 
try, its  observances,  and  requirements.  Of  a  far  higher  grade  was  Epic- 
tetus,  at  once  a  slave  and  a  philosopher,  though  scarcely  to  Eplftetu...  AH. 
be  classed  as  a  true  Stoic.  He  considers  man  as  a  mere  spec-  toatoM- 
tator  of  God  and  his  works,  and  teaches  that  every  one  who  can  no  Ion- 
l>ear  the  miseries  of  life  is;  upon  just  deliberation,  and  a  conscientious 
belief  that  the  gods  will  not  disapprove,  free  to  commil  suicide.  ! 
maxim  is  that  all  have  a  part  to  play,  and  he  has  done  well  who  has 
done  his  best — that  he  must  look  to  conscience  as  his  guide.  If  Seneca 
said  that  time  alone  is  our  absolute  and  only  possession,  and  that  noth- 
ing else  belongs  to  man,  Kpietetus  taught  that  his  thoughts  are  all  that 
man  has  any  po  thing  else  being  beyond  his  control. 
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M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  the  emperor,  did  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge 
his  thankfulness  to  Epictetus,  the  slave,  in  his  attempt  to  guide  his  life 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  Stoics.  He  recommends  every  man 
to  preserve  his  da3mon  free  from  sin,  and  prefers  religious  devotions  to 
the  researches  of  physics,  in  this  departing  to  some  extent  from  the 
original  doctrines  of  the  sect;  but  the  evil  times  on  which  men  had  fall- 
en led  them  to  seek  support  in  religious  consolations  rather  than  in 
Maximus  Tyrius.  philosophical  inquiries. .  In  Maximus  Tyrius,  A.D.  146,  we 
discover  a  corresponding  sentiment,  enveloped,  it  is  true,  in  an  air  of 
Platonism,  and  countenancing  an  impression  that  the  worship  of  images 
and  sanctuaries  are  unnecessary  for  those  who  have  a  lively  remembrance 
of  the  view  they  once  enjoyed  of  the  divine,  though  excellent  for  the 
Alexander  of  vulgar,  who  have  forgotten  their  past.  Alexander  of  Aphro- 
Aphrodisiaa.  fasiSiS  exhibits  the  tendency,  which  was  becoming  very  preva- 
lent, to  combine  Plato  and  Aristotle.  He  treats  upon  Providence,  both 
absolute  and  contingent ;  considers  its  bearings  upon  religion,  and  shows 
a  disposition  to  cultivate  the  pious  feelings  of  the  age. 

Of  Galen,  the  physician,  I  shall  have  to  speak  subsequently.  It  is 
Gaien.  sufficient  to  remark  that  he  asserts  experience  to  be  the  only 
source  of  knowledge ;  lays  great  stress  on  the  culture  of  mathematics  and 
logic,  observing  that  he  himself  should  have  been  a  Pyrrhonist  had  it 
not  been  for  geometry.  In  the  teleological  doctrine  of  physiology  he 
considers  that  the  foundations  of  a  true  theology  must  be  laid.  The 
physicians  of  the  times  exerted  no  little  influence  on  the  promotion  of 
such  views ;  for  the  most  part  they  embraced  the  Pantheistic  doctrine. 
As  one  of  them,  Sextus  Empiricus  may  be  mentioned ;  his  works,  still 
remaining,  indicate  to  us  the  tendency  of  this  school  to  materialism. 

Such  was  the  tone  of  thought  among  the  cultivated  Eomans ;  and  to 
this  philosophical  atheism  among  them  was  added  an  atheism  of  indif- 
ference among  the  vulgar.  But,  since  man  is  so  constituted  that  he  can 
philosophical  athe-  not  live  for  any  length  of  time  without  a  form  of  worship, 

ism  among  the  ed-    ...,,,  ,  , 

ucated.  it  is  evident  that  there  was  great  danger,  whenever  events 

should  he  ripe  for  the  appearance  of  some  monotheistic  idea,  that  it 
might  come  in  a  base  aspect.  At  a  much  later  period  than  that  we  are 
here  considering,  one  of  the  emperors  expressed  himself  to  the  effect 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  liberty  for  the  exercise  of  a  sound 
philosophy  among  the  higher  classes,  and  provide  a  gorgeous  ceremo- 
nial for  the  lower ;  he  saw  how  difficult  it>  is,  by  mere  statesmanship,  to 
co-ordinate  two  such  requirements,  in  their  very  nature  contradictory. 
Though  polytheism  had  lost  all  intellectual  strength,  the  nations  who 
had  so  recently  parted  with  it  could  not  be  expected  to  have  ceased 
from  all  disposition  to  an  animalization  of  religion  and  corporealization 
of  God.  In  a  certain  sense  the  emperor  was  only  a  more  remote  and 
more  majestic  form  of  the  conquered  and  vanished  kings,  but,  like  them, 
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he  was  a  man.  There  was  danger  that  the  theological  system,  thus 
changing  with  the  political,  would  yield  only  expanded  anthropomor- 
phic conceptions. 

History  perpetually  demonstrates  that  nations  can  not  be  permanently 
modified  except  by  principles  or  actions  conspiring  with  ti  ing 

ti-ndency.  Violence  perpetrated  upon  them  may  pass  away,  leaving, 
perhaps,  in  a  few  generations,  no  vestige  of  itself.  Even  Victory  is  con- 
quered by  Time.  Profound  changes  alone  ensue  when  Principle*  u>  be  ef- 
th.'  operating  force  is  in  unison  with  the  temper  of  the  age.  \ 
International  peace  among  so  many  people  once  in  con-  tcndencU»- 
llict — peace  under  the  auspices  of  a  great  overshadowing  power;  the 
unity  of  sentiment  and  brotherhood  of  feeling  fast  finding  its  way  round 
the  Mediterranean  shores;  the  interests  of  a  vast  growing  commerce,  un- 
f.'tteivd  through  the  absorption  of  so  many  little  kingdoms  into  one  great 
republic,  were  silently  bringing  things  to  a  condition  that  political  force 
could  be  given  to  any  religious  dogma  founded  upon  sentiments  of  mu- 
tual  regard  and  interest.  Nor  could  it  be  otherwise  than  that  among 
the  great  soldiers  of  those  times  one  would  at  last  arise  whose  practi- 
cal intellect  would  discover  the  personal  advantages  that  must  accrue 
from  putting  himself  in  relation  with  the  universally  prevailing  idea. 
II  >w  could  he  better  find  adherents  from  the  centre  to  the  remotest 
ier  of  the  empire?  And,  even  if  his  own  personal  intellectual  state 
should  disable  him  from  accepting  in  its  fullness  the  special  form  in 
which  the  idea  had  become  embodied,  could  there  be  any  doubt,  if 
he  received  it,  and  was  true  to  it  as  a  politician,  though  he  might  de- 
eline  it  as  a  man,  of  the  immense  power  it  would  yield  him  in  return — 
;i  power  sufficient,  if  the  metropolis  should  resist,  or  be  otherwise  un- 
•d  to  his  designs,  to  enable  him  to  found  a  rival  to  her  in  a  more 
congenial  place,  and  leave  her  to  herself,  the  skeleton  of  so  much  glory 
and  of  so  much  guilt. 

Thus,  after  the  event,  we  can  plainly  see  that  the  final  blow  to  Poly- 
theism was  the  suppression  of  the  ancient  independent  nationalities 
round  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  and  that,  in  like  manner,  Monotheism 
was  the  result  of  the  establishment  of  an  imperial  govern-  The  coming  MOO- 
int'iit  in  Rome.  But  the  great  statesmen  of  those  times, 
who  were  at  the  general  point  of  view,  must  have  foreseen 
that,  in  whatever  fqrm  the  expected  change  came,  its  limits  of  definition 
would  inevitably  be  those  of  the  empire  itself,  and  that  wher- 
language  of  Rome  was  understood  the  religion  of  Rome  would  prevail. 
In  the  course  of  pansion  beyond  those  limits  might  ensue 

when-ver  the  state  of  things  was  congenial.  On  the  south,  beyond  the 
mere  verge  of  Africa,  nothing  was  to  be  hoped  for — it  is  the  country  in 
which  man  lives  in  degradation  and  is  happy.  On  the  east  there  v 

lu«'«l  and  untouched  monarchies,  having  their  own  tvpes  of 
N 
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civilization,  and  experiencing  no  want  in  a  religious  respect.  But  on 
the  north  there  were  nations  who,  though  they  were  plunged  in  hideous 
barbarism,  filthy  in  an  equal  degree  in  body  and  mind,  polygamists, 
idolaters,  .drunkards  out  of  their  enemies'  skulls,  were  yet*  capable  of  an 
illustrious  career.  For  these  there  was  a  glorious  participation  in  store. 
Except  the  death  of  a  nation,  there  is  no  event  in  human  history  more 
profoundly  solemn  than  the  passing  away  of  an  ancient  religion,  though 
religious  ideas  are  transitory,  and  creeds  succeed  one  another  with  a 
periodicity  determined  by  the  law  of  continuous  variation  of  human 
thought.  The  intellectual  epoch  at  which  we  have  now  arrived  has  for 
its  essential  characteristic  such  a  succession  of  change — the  abandon- 
The  new  ideas  ment  of  a  time-honored  but  obsolete  system,  the  acceptance 

coalesce  with  IT-  j    •       ,  i        •        •     •  •     • 

the  old.  of  a  new  and  living  one ;  and,  m  the  incipient  stages,  opinion 
succeeding  opinion  in  a  well-marked  way,  until  at  length,  after  a  few 
centuries  of  fusion  and  solution,  there  crystallized  on  the  remnant  of 
Eoman  power,  as  on  a  nucleus,  a  definite  form,  which,  slowly  modifying 
itself  into  the  Papacy,  served  the  purposes  of  Europe  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years  throughout  its  age  of  Faith. 

In  this  abandonment,  the  personal  conduct  of  the  educated  classes 
very  powerfully  assisted.  They  outwardly  conformed  to  the  ceremo- 
nial of  the  times,  reserving  their  higher  doctrines  to  themselves,  as  some- 
thing beyond  vulgar  comprehension.  Considering  themselves  as  an  in- 
conduct  of  the  RO-  tellectual  aristocracy,  they  stood  aloof,  and,  with  an  ill-con- 
Stthia period.  m  n  cealed  smile,  consented  to  the  transparent  folly  around 
them.  It  had  come  to  an  evil  state  when  authors  like  Polybius  and 
Strabo  apologized  to  their  compeers  for  the  traditions  and  legends  they 
ostensibly  accepted,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  inconvenient  and  needless 
to  give  popular  offense,  and  that  those  who  are  children  in  understand- 
ing must,  like  those  who  are  children  in  age,  be  kept  in  order  by  bug- 
bears. It  had  come  to  an  evil  state  when  the  awful  ceremonial  of  for- 
mer times  had  degenerated  into  a  pageant,  played  off  by  an  infidel 
priesthood  and  unbelieving  aristocracy ;  when  oracles  were  becoming 
mute,  because  they  could  no  longer  withstand  the  sly  wit  of  the  initia- 
ted ;  when  the  miracles  of  the  ancients  were  regarded  as  mere  lies,  and 
of  contemporaries  as  feats  of  legerdemain.  It  had  come  to  an  evil  pass 
when  even  statesmen  received  it  as  a  maxim  that  "  when  the  people 
have  advanced  in  intellectual  culture  to  a  certain  point,  the  sacerdotal 
class  must  either  deceive  them  or  oppress  them,  if  it  means  to  keep  its 
power." 

In  Kome,  at  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  intellectual  classes — philoso- 
phers and  statesmen — had  completely  emerged  from  the  ancient  modes 
of  thought.  To  them,  the  national  legends,  so  jealously  guarded  by 
Religious  condition  the  populace,  had  become  mere  fictions.  The  miraculous 

of  the  intellectual  r    \ .  '  _.  o    ,     .      ,          ,  ,  ...  - 

classes  in  Rome,      conception  of  Khea  Sylvia  by  the  god  Mars,  an  event  from 
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which  their  ancestors  had  deduced  with  pride  the  celestial  origin  of 
the  founder  of  their  city,  had  dwindled  into  a  myth;  as  a  source  of  ac- 
tual reliance  and  trust,  the  intercession  of  Venus,  that  emblem  of  female 
loveliness,  with  the  father  of  the  gods  in  behalf  of  her  human  favorites, 
was  abandoned ;  the  Sibylline  books,  once  believed  to  contain  all  that 
was  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  the  republic,  were  suspected  of  an 
origin  more  sinister  than  celestial ;  nor  were  insinuations  wanting  that 
from  time  to  time  they  had  been  tampered  with  to  suit  the  expediency 
of  passing  interests,  or  even  that  the  true  ones  were  lost  and  forgeries 
put  in  their  stead.  The  Greek  mythology  was  to  them,  as  it  is  to  us,  an 
object  of  reverence,  not  because  of  any  inherent  truth,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  exquisite  embodiments  it  can  yield  in  poetry,  in  painting,  in 
nuirble.  The  existence  of  those  illustrious  men  who,  on  account  of 
their  useful  lives  or  excellent  example,  had,  by  the  pious  ages  of  old, 
been  sanctified  or  even  dciQed,  was  denied,  or,  if  admitted,  they  were 
regarded  as  the  exaggerations  of  dark  and  barbarous  times.  It  was 
thus  with  ^Esculapius,  Bacchus,  and  Hercules.  And  as  to  the  various 
forms  of  worship,  the  multitude  of  sects  into  which  the  pagan  nations 

re  broken  up  offered  themselves  as  a  spectacle  of  imbecile  and  incon- 
sistent devotion  altogether  unworthy  of  attention,  except  so  far  as  they 
might  be  of  use  to  the  interests  of  the  state. 

Such  was  the  position  of  things  among  the  educated.  In  one  sense 
they  had  passed  into  liberty,  in  another  they  were  in  bondage.  Theis 
indisposition  to  encounter  those  inflictions  with  which  their  Their  irresolution, 
illiterate  contemporaries  might  visit  them  may  seem  to  us  surprising : 
they  acted  as  if  they  thought  that  the  public  was  a  wild  beast  that  would 
bite  if  awakened  too  abruptly  from  its  dream;  but  their  pusillanimity, 
at  the  most^  could  only  postpone  for  a  little  an  inevitable  day.  The  ig- 
norant classes,  whom  they  had  so  much  feared,  awoke  spontaneously 
in  due  season,  and  saw  in  the  clear  light  how  matters  stood. 

Of  the  Roman  emperors  there  were  some  whose  intellectual  endow- 
ments were  of  the  highest  kind ;  yet,  though  it  must  have  been  plain 
to  them,  as  to  all  who  turned  their  attention  to  the  matter,  in  what  di- 
rection society  was  drifting,  they  let  things  take  their  course,  and  no  one 
lifted  a  finger  to  guide.  It  may  be  said  that  the  genius  of  surrender  of  •/• 
Rome  manifested  itself  rather  in  physical  than  in  intellectual  mtodMM* 
operations ;  but  in  her  best  days  it  was  never  the  genius  of  Rome  to 
udon  great  events  to  freedmen,  eunuchs,  and  slaves.  By  such  it  was 
that  the  ancient  gods  were  politically  cast  aside,  while  the  government 
was  speciously  yielding  a  simulated  obedience  to  them,  and  hence  it 
was  not  at  all  surprising  that,  soon  after  the  introduction  of  Christian- 
ity, its  pure  doctrines  were  debased  by  a  commingling  with  ceremonies 
of  the  departing  creed.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  popular 
mind  could  spontaneously  extricate  itself  from  the  vicious  circle  in 
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which  it  was  involved.  Nothing  but  philosophy  was  competent  to  de- 
liver it,  and  philosophy  failed  of  its  duty  at  the  critical  moment.  The 
classical  scholar  need  scarcely  express  his  surprise  that  the  Feria3  Au- 
and  consequent  gusti  were  continued  in  the  Church  as  the  Festival  St.  Petri 
fhriStianfty °n  a^  vincula ;  that  even  to  our  own  times  an  image  of  the  holy 
Rome.  Virgin  was  carried  to  the  river  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 

old  times  was  that  of  Cybele,  and  that  many  pagan  rites  still  continue 
to  be  observed  in  Eome.  Had  it  been  in  such  incidental  particulars 
only  that  the  vestiges  of  paganism  were  preserved,  the  thing  would 
have  been  of  little  moment;  but,  as  all  who  have  examined  the  subject 
very  well  know,  the  evil  was  far  more  general  and  far  more  profound. 
When  it  was  announced  to  the  Ephesians  that  the  Council  of  that  place, 
headed  by  Cyril,  had  decreed  that  the  Virgin  should  be  called  "the 
Mother  of  God,"  with  tears  of  joy  they  embraced  the  knees  of  their 
bishop ;  it  was  the  old  instinct  peeping  out ;  their  ancestors  would  have 
done  the  same  for  Diana.  If  Trajan,  after  ten  centuries,  could  have  re- 
visited Kome,  he  would,  without  difficulty,  have  recognized  the  drama, 
though  the  actors  and  scenery  had  all  changed;  he  would  have  reflected 
how  great  a  mistake  had  been  committed  in  the  legislation  of  his  reign, 
and  how  much  better  it  is,  when  the  intellectual  basis  of  a  religion  is 
gone,  for  a  wise  government  to  abstain  from  all  compulsion  in  behalf  of 
what  has  become  untenable,  and  to  throw  itself  into  the  new  movement 
so  as  to  shape  the  career  by  assuming  the  lead.  Philosophy  is  useless 
when  misapplied  in  support  of  things  which  common  sense  has  begun 
to  reject;  she  shares  in  the  discredit  which  is  attaching  to  them.  The 
opportunity  of  rendering  herself  of  service  to  humanity  once  lost,  ages 
may  elapse  before  it  occurs  again.  Ignorance  and  low  interests  seize 
the  moment,  and  fasten  a  burden  on  man  which  the  struggles  of  a  thou- 
sand years  may  not  suffice  to  cast  off.  Of  all  the  duties  of  an  enlight- 
ened government,  this  of  allying  itself  with  Philosophy  in  the  critical 
moment  in  which  society  is  passing  through  so  serious  a  metamorphosis 
of  its  opinions  as  is  involved  in  the  casting  off  of  its  ancient  investiture 
of  Faith,  and  its  assumption  of  a  new  one,  is  the  most  important,  for  it 
stands  connected  with  things  that  outlast  all  temporal  concerns. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  EUROPEAN  AGE  OF  INQUIRY. 

THE   PROGRESSIVE   VARIATION   OF   OPINIONS  CLOSED  BY  THE   INSTITUTION  OP  COUNCILS  AKD 

THE   CONCENTRATION   OP   POWER   IN    A    I--.MIJJ. 
RISE,  EARLY    VARIATIONS,  CONFLICTS,  AND   FINAL   ESTABLISHMENT  OF   CHRISTIANITY. 

Rise  of  Christianity. — Distinguished  from  ecclesiastical  Organization. — It  is  demanded  by  the 
deplorable  Condition  of  the  Empire. — //*  brief  Conjlict  iril/i  rutjnnism. —  Character  of  its 
first  Organization. — Variations  of  Tliought  and  Rise  of  Sects :  their  essential  Difference  in 
the  l-'nat  and  West. — The  three  primitive  Forms  of  Christianity :  the  Judaic  Form,  its  End — 
the  Gnostic  Form,  its  End — the  African  Form,  continues. 

Spread  of  Christianity  from  Syria. — Its  Antagonism  to  Imperialism  ;  their  Conflicts. — Position 
of  Affairs  under  Dioclesian. — The  Policy  of  Constantine. — He  avails  himself  of  the  Christian 
I  'arty,  and  through  it  attains  supreme  Power. — His  personal  Relations  to  it. 

The  Trinitarian  Controversy. — Story  of  Arius. — The  Council  of  Nicea. 

The  Progress  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  Supremacy. — The  Roman  Church;  its  primitive  subor- 
dinate Position. — Causes  of  its  increasing  Wealth,  Influence,  and  Corruptions.— Stages  of  its 
Advancement  through  the  Pelagian,  Nestorian,  and  Eutychian  Disputes. — Rivatiy  of  the  Bis/t- 
ops of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  and  Rome. 

Necessity  of  a  Pontiff  in  the  West  and  ecclesiastical  Councils  in  the  East. — Nature  of  those 
Councils  and  of  pontifical  Power. 

The  Period  closes  at  the  Capture  and  Sack  of  Rome  by  Alaiic. — Defense  of  that  Event  by  St. 
Augustine. —  Criticism  on  his  Writings. 

Character  of  the  Progress  of  Thought  through  this  Period. — Destiny  of  the  three  great  Bishops. 

FROM  the  decay  of  Polytheism  and  the  decline  of  philosophy,  from 
the  moral  and  social  disorganization  of  the  Roman  empire,  I  Subj«-tofthe 
have  now  to  turn  to  the  most  important  of  all  events,  the  chaPtcr- 
rise  of  Christianity.  I  have  to  show  how  a  variation  of  opinion  pro- 
ceeded and  reached  its  culmination;  how  it  was  closed  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  criterion  of  truth,  under  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  councils, 
and  a  system  developed  which  supplied  the  intellectual  wants  of  Europe 
for  nearly  a  thousand  years. 

The  reader,  to  whom  I  have  thus  offered  a  representation  of  the  state 
of  Roman  affairs,  must  now  prepare  to  look  at  the  consequences  there- 
of. Top  •  1 1  u •  r  we  must  trace  out  the  progress  of  Christian  i  ty , 
examine  the  adaptation  of  its  cardinal  principles  to  the  wants 
of  the  empire,  and  the  variations  it  exhibited — a  task  supremely  diffi- 
cult, for  even  sincerity  and  truth  will  sometimes  offend.  For  my  part, 
it  is  ntion  to  speak  with  veneration  on  this  great  topic,  and  yet 

with  liberty,  for  freedom  of  thought  and  expression  is  to  me  the  first  of 
all  earthly  things. 
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But,  that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood,  I  here,  at  the  outset,  emphatic- 
Distinction  be-  a^J  distinguish  between  Christianity  and  ecclesiastical  or- 
lyS  ecde'skSi'  ganizations.  The  former  is  the  gift  of  God  ;  the  latter  are 
cai  organizations.  ^Q  pro(]uct  of  human  exigencies  and  human  invention, 
and  therefore  open  to  criticism,  or,  if  need  be,  to  condemnation. 

From  the  condition  of  the  Koman  empire  may  be  indicated  the  prin- 
ciples of  any  new  system  adapted  to  its  amelioration.  In  the  reign  of 
Moral  state  of  Augustus,  violence  paused  only  because  it  had  finished  its 
tilis'period.  work.  Faith  was  dead  ;  morality  had  disappeared.  Around 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  the  conquered  nations  looked  at  one 
another — partakers  of  a  common  misfortune,  associates  in  a  common  lot. 
Not  one  of  them  had  found  a  god  to  help  her  in  her  day  of  need.  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  Africa  were  tranquil,  but  it  was  the  silence  of  despair. 

Kome  never  considered  man  as  an  individual,  but  only  as  a  thing, 
unpityingtyr-  Her  way  to  political  greatness  was  pursued  utterly  regardless 
anny  of  Rome.  of  numan  suffering.  If  advantages  accrued  to  the  conquer- 
ed under  her  dominion,  they  arose  altogether  from  incident,  and  never 
from  her  purposed  intent.  She  was  no  self-conscious,  deliberate  civil- 
izer.  Conquest  and  rapine,  the  uniform  aim  of  her  actions,  never  per- 
mitted her,  even  at  her  utmost  intellectual  development,  to  comprehend 
the  equal  rights  of  all  men  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  Unpitying  in  her 
stern  policy,  few  were  the  occasions  when,  for  high  state  reasons,  she 
stayed  her  uplifted  hand.  She  might,  in  the  wantonness  of  her  power, 
stoop  to  mercy ;  she  never  rose  to  benevolence. 

When  Syria  was  paying  one'  third  of  its  annual  produce  in  taxes,  is  it 
surprising  that  the  Jewish  peasant  sighed  for  a  deliverer,  and  eagerly 
prepares  the  way  listened  to  the  traditions  of  his  nation  that  a  temporal 
8«o?tSe&-  Messiah,  "a  king  of  the  Jews"  would  soon  come?  When 
ty  of  an  men.  there  was  announced  the  equality  of  all  men  before  God, 
"  who  maketh  the  sun  to  shine  on  the  good  and  the  evil,  and  sendeth 
his  rain  on  the  just  and  the  unjust,"  is  it  surprising  that  men  looked  for 
equal  rights  before  the  law?  Universal  equality  means  universal  be- 
nevolence ;  it  substitutes  for  the  impersonal  and  easily-eluded  commands 
of  the  state  the  dictates  of  an  ever-present  conscience ;  it  accepts  the  in- 
junction, "  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  they  should  do  to  you." 

In  the  spread  of  a  doctrine  two  things  are  concerned — its  own  intrinsic 
nature,  and  the  condition  of  him  on  whom  it  is  intended  to  act.  The 
spread  of  Christianity  is  not  difficult  to  be  understood.  Its  antagonist, 
Attitude  of  Paganism,  presented  inherent  weakness,  infidelity,  and  a  cheer- 
I'aganism.  jegg  prospect ;  a  system,  if  that  can  be  called  so,  which  had  no 
ruling  idea,  no  principles,  no  organization;  caring  nothing  for  proselytes; 
its  rival  pontiffs  devoted  to  many  gods,  but  forming  no  political  combi- 
nation; occupying  themselves  with  directing  public  worship  and  fore- 
telling future  events,  "but  not  interfering  in  domestic  life;  giving  itself  no 
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concern  for  the  lowly  and  unfortunate ;  not  recognizing,  or,  at  the  best, 
doubtfully  admitting  a  future  life ;  limiting  the  hopes  and  destiny  of  man 
to  this  world ;  teaching  that  temporal  prosperity  may  be  selfishly  gain- 
ed at  any  cost,  and  looking  to  suicide  as  the  relief  of  the  brave  from 
misfortune. 

On  the  other  side  was  Christianity,  with  its  enthusiasm  and  burning 
faith ;  its  rewards  in  this  life,  and  everlasting  happiness  or  damnation  in 
the  next;  the  precise  doctrines  it  by  degrees  gathered  of  sin,  repentance, 
pardon;  the  efficacy  of  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God;  its  Attltude ^ chrlf. 
proselyting  spirit;  its  vivid  dogmas  of  a  resurrection  from  tUnlty- 
tin:  dead,  the  approaching  end  of  the  world,  the  judgment-day.  Above 
all,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  the  incomparable  organization  it  soon  at- 
tained, and  its  preaching  in  season  and  out  of  season.  To  the  needy 
Christian  the  charities  of  the  faithful  were  freely  given ;  to  the  desolate, 
sympathy.  In  every  congregation  there  were  prayers  to  God  that  he 
would  listen  to  the  sighing  of  the  prisoner  and  captive,  and  have  mercy 
on  those  who  were  ready  to  die.  For  the  slave  and  his  master  there 
one  law  and  one  hope,  one  baptism,  one  Savior,  one  Judge.  In 
times  of  domestic  bereavement  the  Christian  slave  doubtless  often  con- 
soled his  pagan  mistress  with  the  suggestion  that  our  present  separations 
are  only  for  a  little  while,  and  revealed  to  her  willing  ear  that  there  is 
another  world — a  land  in  which  we  rejoin  our  dead.  How  is  it  possi- 
ble to  arrest  the  spread  of  a  faith  which  can  make  the  broken  heart  leap 
•with  joy  ?  ' 

At  its  first  organization  Christianity  embodied  itself  in  n  form  of  com- 
munism, the  merging  of  the  property  of  the  disciples  into  a  common 
stock,  from  which  the  necessary  provision  for  the  needy  was  made. 
Such  a  system,  carried  out  rigorously,  is,  however,  only  suited  ,N  fir.t  organ 
to  small  numbers  and  a  brief  period.  In  its  very  nature  it  is  tzaUon- 
impracticable  on  the  great  scale.  Scarcely  had  it  been  resorted  to  be- 
fore such  troubles  as  that  connected  with  the  question  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  widows  showed  that  it  must  be  modified.  By  this  relief  or 
maintenance  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Church,  the  spread  of  the  faith 
among  the  humbler  classes  was  greatly  facilitated.  In  warm  clima 
where  the  necessities  of  life  arc  small,  an  apparently  insignificant  sum 
will  accomplish  much  in  this  way.  But,  as  wealth  accumulated,  besides 
this  inducement  for  the  poor,  there  were  temptations  for  the  ambitious: 
luxurious  appointments  and  a  splendid  maintenance,  the  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  becoming  more  than  rivals  for  those  of  the  state. 

From  the  modification  which  the  primitive  organization  thus  under- 
went, wo  may  draw  the  instructive  conclusion  that  the  special  forms  of 
embodiment  which  \  .stian  principle  from  time  to  time  has  as- 

sumed, and  of  which  many  might  be  mentioned,  were,  in  re-  r,rmd«*i 
ality,  of  only  secondary  importance.     The  sects  of  the  early 
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ages  have  so  totally  died  away  that  we  hardly  recall  the  meaning  of 
their  names,  or  determine  their  essential  dogmas.  From  fasting,  pen- 
ance, and  the  gift  of  money,  things  which  are  of  precise  measurement, 
and  therefore  well  suited  to  intellectual  infancy,  there  may  be  perceived 
an  advancing  orthodoxy  up  to  the  highest  metaphysical  ideas.  Yet  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  new  observances  and  doctrines,  as  they 
emerged,  were  the  disconnected  inventions  of  ambitious  men.  If  rightly 
considered,  they  are,  in  the  aggregate,  the  product  of  the  uniform  pro- 
gression of  human  opinions. 

Those  authors  who  have  treated  of  the  sects  of  earlier  times  will  point 
out  to  the  curious  reader  how,  in  the  beginning,  the  Church  was  agita- 
Eariy  variation  te^  by  a  lingering  attachment  to  the  Hebrew  rites,  and  with 
of  opinions.  difficulty  tore  itself  away  from  Judaism,  which  for  the  first 
ten  years  was  paramount  in  it ;  how  then,  for  several  centuries,  it  be- 
came engrossed  with  disputes  respecting  the  nature  of  Christ,  and  creed 
after  creed  arose  therefrom ;  to  the  Ebionites  he  was  a  mere  man ;  to 
the  Docetes,  .a  phantasm ;  to  the  Jewish  Gnostic,  Cerinthus,  possessed  of 
a  twofold  nature ;  how,  after  the  spread  of  Christianity,  in  succeeding 
ages,  all  over  the  empire,  the  intellectual  peculiarities  of  the  East  and 
West  were  visibly  impressed  upon  it — the  East  filled  with  speculative 
doctrines,  of  which  the  most  important  were  those  brought  forward 
Eastern  theology  by  tne  Platonists  of  Alexandria,  for  the  Platonists,  of  all 
tends  to  Divinity,  -philosophical  sects,  furnished  most  converts;  the  West, 
in  accordance  with  its  utilitarian  genius,  which  esteems  the  practical 
and  disparages  the  intellectual,  singularly  aided  by  propitious  oppor- 
tunity, occupying  itself  with  material  aggrandizement  and  territorial 
power.  The  vanishing  point  of  all  Christian  sectarian  ideas  of  the 
East  was  in  God,  of  those  of  the  "West  in  Man.  Herein  consists  the  es- 
westem  to  sential  difference  between  them.  The  one  was  rich  in  doctrines 
Humanity.  respecting  the  nature  of  the  Divinity,  the  other  abounded  in 
regulations  for  the  improvement  and  consolation  of  Humanity.  For 
long  there  was  a  tolerance,  and  even  liberality  toward  differences  of 
opinion.  Until  the  Council  of  Nicea,  no  one  was  accounted  a  heretic  if 
only  he  professed  his  belief  in  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

A  very  astute  ecclesiastical  historian,  referring  to  the  early  contamina- 
Foreign modin-  tions  of  Christianity,  makes  this  remark:  "  A  clear  and  un- 

cationa  of  Chris-  ..  ..  *  '  ..... 

tianity.  polluted  fountain,  fed  by  secret  channels  with  the  dew  of 

Heaven,  when  it  grows  a  large  river,  and  takes  a  long  and  winding 
course,  receives  a  tincture  from  the  various  soils  through  which  it 
passes." 

Thus  influenced  by  surrounding  circumstances,  the  primitive  modifi- 
cations of  Christianity  were  three — Judaic  Christianity,  Gnostic  Chris- 
tianity, African  Christianity. 

Of  these,  the  first  consisted  of  contaminations  from  Judaism,  from 
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whicli  true  Christianity  disentangled  itself  with  extreme  diffi-  jlldaic  chrta. 
culty,  at  the  cost  of  dissensions  among  the  apostles  them-  tUnit^ 
selves.  From  the  purely  Ilebrew  point  of  view  of  the  early  disciples, 
who  sun  undo  red  with  reluctance  their  expectation  that  the  Savior 
the  long-looked-for  temporal  Messiah,  the  King  of  the  Jews,  under  which 
name  he  suffered,  the  faith  gradually  expanded,  including  successively 
proselytes  of  the  Gate,  the  surrounding  Gentiles,  and  at  last  the  whole 
world,  irrespective  of  nation,  climate,  or  color.  With  this  truly  imperial 
extension,  there  came  into  view  the  essential  doctrines  on  which  it  was 
based.  But  Judaic  Christianity,  properly  speaking,  soon  came  to  an 
untimely  end.  It  was  unable  to  maintain  itself  against  the  powerful 
apostolic  influences  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  and  the  violent  press- 
ure exerted  by  the  unbelieving  Jews,  who  exhibited  toward  it  an  in- 
flexible hatred.  Moreover,  the  rapid  advance  of  the  new  doctrines 
tli  rough  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  offered  a  tempting  field  for  enthusiasm. 
The  first  preachers  in  the  Roman  empire  were  Jews;  for  the  first  years 
circumcision  and  conformity  to  the  law  of  Moses  were  insisted  on ;  but 
the  first  council  determined  that  point,  at  Jerusalem,  probably  about 
A.D.  49,  in  the  negative.  The  organization  of  the  Church,  originally 
modeled  upon  that  of  the  Synagogue,  was  changed.  In  the  beginning 
the  creed  and  the  rites  were  simple ;  it  was  only  necessary  to  profess  be- 
lief in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  baptism  marked  the  admission  of  the 
convert  into  the  community  of  the  faithful.  James,  called  the  brother 
of  our  Lord,  as  might,  from  his  relationship,  be  expected,  occupied  the 
position  of  headship  in  the  Church.  The  names  of  the  bishops  of  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem,  as  given  by  Eusebius,  succeed  to  James,  the  broth- 
er of  Christ,  in  the  following  order :  Simeon,  Justus,  Zaccheus,  Tobias, 
jaiuin,  John,  Matthew,  Philip,  Simeon,  Justus,  Levi,  Ephraim,  Jo- 
seph, and  Judas.  The  names  are  indicative  of  the  nationality.  It  was 
boast  of  this  Church  that  it  was  not  corrupted  with  any  heresy  un- 
til the  last  Jewish  bishop,  a  boast  which  must  be  received  with  some 
limitation,  for  very  early  we  find  traces  of  two  distinct  parties  in  Jeru- 

<-m — those  who  received  the  account  of  the  miraculous  conception 
and  those  who  did  not.     The  Ebionites,  who  were  desirous  of  tracing 
our  Savior's  lineage  up  to  David,  did  so  according  to  the  genealogy 
in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  therefore  they  would  not  ac- 
t  what  was  said  respecting  the  miraculous  conception,  affirming  that 
it  f  ryplial,  and  in  obvious  contradiction  to  the  genealogy  in 

which  our  Savior's  line  was  traced  up  through  Joseph,  who,  it  would 
thus  appear,  was  npt  his  father.  They  are  to  be  considered  as  the  na- 
tional Off  patriotic  party. 

Two  causes  seem  to  have  Urn  concerned  in  arresting  the  spread  of 
conversion  among  the  Jews:   the  first  was  their  disappoint-  ow-w 
ment  as  respects  the  temporal  power  of  the  Messiah  ;  the  sec-  ££ 
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ond,  the  prominence  eventually  given  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
Their  jealousy  of  any  thing  that  might  touch  the  national  doctrine  of 
the  unity  of  God  became  almost  a  fanaticism.  Judaic  Christianity  may 
be  said  to  have  virtually  ended  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Komans ;  its  last  trace,  however,  was  the  dispute  respecting  Easter, 
which  was  terminated  by  the  Council  of  Nicea.  The  conversion  of  the 
Jews  had  ceased  before  the  reign  of  Constantine. 

The  second  form,  Gnostic  Christianity,  had  reached  its  full  develop- 
ment within  a  century  after  the  death  of  Christ ;  it  maintained  an  active 
influence  through  the  first  four  centuries,  and  gave  birth,  during  that 
Gnostic  chria-  time,  to  many  different  subordinate  sects.  It  consisted  essen- 
tiamty.  tially  in  ingrafting  Christianity  upon  Magianism.  It  made  the 
Savior  an  emanated  intelligence,  derived  from  the  eternal,  self-existing 
mind ;  this  intelligence,  and  not  the  Man- Jesus,  was  the  Christ,  who  thus, 
being  an  impassive  phantom,  afforded  to  Gnosticism  no  idea  of  an  expi- 
atory sacrifice,  none  of  an  atonement.  It  was  arrested  by  the  reappear- 
ance of  pure  Magianism  in  the  Persian  empire  under  Ardeschir  Bab- 
hegan ;  not,  however,  without  communicating  to  orthodox  Christianity 
an  impression  far  more  profound  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  of 
which,  indelible  traces  may  be  perceived  in  our  day. 

The  third  form,  African  or  Platonic  Christianity,  arose  in  Alexandria. 
Platonic chris-  Here  was  the  focus  of  those  fatal  disputes  respecting  the 
tianity.  Trinity,  a  word  which  does  not  occur  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 

and  which,  it  appears,  had  been  first  introduced  by  Theophilus,  the 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  the  seventh  from  the  apostles.  In  the  time  of  Ha- 
drian, Christianity  had  become  diffused  all  over  Egypt,  and  had  found 
among  the  Platonizing  philosophers  of  the  metropolis  many  converts. 
These  men  modified  the  Gnostic  idea  to  suit  their  own  doctrines,  assert- 
ing that  the  principle  from  which  the  universe  originated  was  some- 
thing emitted  from  the  supreme  mind,  and  capable  of  being  drawn  into 
it  again,  as  they  supposed  was  the  case  with  a  ray  and  the  sun.  This 
ray,  they  affirmed,  was  permanently  attached  to  our  Savior,  and  hence 
he  might  be  considered  as  God.  Thus,  therefore,  there  were  in  his  per- 
son three  parts,  a  body,  a  soul,  and  the  logos ;  hence  he  was  both  God 
and  man.  But,  as  a  ray  is  inferior  to  the  sun,  it  seemed  to  follow  that 
the  Christ  must  be  inferior  to  the  Father. 

In  all  this  it  is  evident  that  there  is  something  transcendental,  and  the 
Platonizing  Christians,  following  the  habit  of  the  Greek  philosophers, 
considered  it  as  a  mysterious  doctrine ;  they  spoke  of  it  as  "  meat  for 
strong  men,"  but  the  popular  current  doctrine  was  "milk  for  babes." 
Justin  Martyr,  AJD.  132,  who  had  been  a  Platonic  philosopher,  believed 
that  the  divine  ray,  after  it  was  attached  to  Christ,  was  never  withdrawn 
The  Logos,  from  him,  or  ever  separated  from  its  source.  He  offers  two 
illustrations  of  his  idea.  As  speech  (logos),  going  forth  from  one  man, 
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enters  into  another,  conveying  to  him  meaning,  while  the  same  meaning 
remains  in  the  person  who  speaks,  thus  the  logos  of  the  Father  con- 
tinues unimpaired  in  himself,  though  imparted  to  the  Christ;  or,  as 
from  one  lamp  another  may  be  lighted  without  any  loss  of  splendor,  so 
the  divinity  of  the  Father  is  transferred  to  the  Son.  This  last  illustra- 
tion subsequently  became  very  popular,  and  was  adopted  into  the  Ni- 
cene  Creed.  "  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light." 

It  is  obvious  that  the  intention  of  this  reasoning  was  to  preserve  in- 
tact the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God,  for  the  great  body  of  Christians 
were  at  this  time  monarchists,  the  word  being  used  in  its  theological 
acceptation. 

Thus  the  Jewish  and  Gnostic  forms  both  died  out,  but  the  African, 
Platonic,  or  Alexandrian  was  destined  to  be  perpetuated.  permanence  of  AI- 
The  manner  in  which  this  occurred  can  only  be  under-  cx*ndrUn ideM- 
stood  by  a  study  of  the  political  history  of  the  times.     To  such  facts  as 
arc  needful  for  the  purpose,  I  shall  therefore  with  brevity  allude. 

From  its  birthplace  in  Judea,  Christianity  advanced  to  the  conquest 
of  the  Roman  world.  In  its  primitive  form  it  received  an  urgency  from 
the  belief  that  the  end  of  all  things  was  close  at  hand,  and  spread  of  chruu. 
that  the  earth  was  on  the  point  of  being  burnt  up  by  fire.  anlty  from  Syria- 
From  the  civil  war  it  had  waged  in  Judea,  it  emerged  to  enter  on  a  war 
of  invasion  and  foreign  annexation.  In  succession,  Cyprus,  Phrygia, 
Galatia,  and  all  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Italy,  were  penetrated.  The 
persecutions  of  Nero,  incident  on  the  burning  of  Rome,  did  not  for  a 
moment  retard  its  career;  during  his  reign  it  rapidly  spread,  and  in 
ry  direction  Petrinc  and  Pauline,  or  Judaizing  and  Hellenizing 
churches  were  springing  up.  The  latter  gained  the  superiority,  and 
the  former  passed  away.  The  constitution  of  the  churches  Modification*  of 
changed,  the  congregations  gradually  losing  power,  which  STncce^ary. 
became  concentrated  in  the  bishop.  By  the  end  of  the  first  century 
episcopal  form  was  predo/ninant,  and  the  ecclesiastical  organization 
so  imposing  as  to  command  the  attention  of  the  emperors,  who  now  be- 
gan to  discover  the  mistake  that  had  hitherto  been  made  in  confound- 
ing the  new  religion  with  Judaism.  Their  dislike  to  it,  soon  manifested 
in  measures  of  repression,  was  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  attitude  it 
assumed.  As  a  body,  the  Christians  not  only  kept  aloof  from  all  the 
amusements  of  the  times,  avoiding  theatres  and  public  rejoicings,  but  in 
t  constituted  themselves  an  empire  within  the  empire.  Such 
a  state  of  things  was  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  es-  !*««*»  anuwoir 
tablished  government,  and  its  certain  inconveniences  and  li 

.Is  were  not  long  in  making  themselves  felt.     The  triumphant  march 

of  Christianity  was  singularly  facilitated  by  free  intercommunication 

rranoan,  in  consequence  of  that  sea  being  in  the  hands 

of  one  sovereign  power.     The  Jewish  and  Greek  merchants  afforded  it  n 
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medium ;  their  trading  towns  were  its  posts.  But  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  its  spread  was  without  resistance;  for  at  least  the  first  century 
and  a  half  the  small  farmers  and  land  laborers  entertained  a  hatred  to  it, 
looking  upon  it  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  trading  communities,  whom  they 
ever  despised.  They  persuaded  themselves  that  the  earthquakes,  in- 
n-  undations,  and  pestilences  were  attributable  to  it.  To  these 
incitements  was  added  a  desire  to  seize  the  property  of  the 
faithful  confiscated  by  the  law.  Of  this  the  early  Christians  unceasingly 
and  bitterly  complained.  But  the  rack,  the  fire,  wild  beasts  were  un- 
availingly  applied.  Out  of  the  very  persecutions  themselves  advantages 
arose.  Injustice  and  barbarity  bound  the  pious  but  feeble  communities 
together,  and  repressed  internal  dissent. 

In  several  instances  there  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  persecution 
Defiant  air  of  the  was  brought  on  by  the  defiant  air  the  churches  assumed  as 
young  churches.  tkev  gathered  strength.  To  understand  this,  we  have  only 
to  peruse  such  documents  as  the  address  of  Tertullian  to  Scapula  Full 
of  intolerant  spirit,  it  accuses  the  national  religion  of  being  the  cause  of 
all  the  public  calamities,  the  floods,  the  fires,  the  eclipses ;  it  denounces 
the  vengeance  of  God  on  the  national  idolatry.  As  was  the  opinion  of 
the  Christians  at  that  time,  it  acknowledges  the  reality  of  the  pagan 
gods,  whom  it  stigmatizes  as  demons,  and  proclaims  its  determination  to 
expel  them.  It  warns  its  opponents  that  they  may  be  stricken  blind, 
devoured  by  worms,  or  visited  with  other  awful  calamities.  Such  a 
sentiment  of  scorn  and  hatred,  gathering  force  enough  to  make  itself  po- 
opposition  of  the  litically  felt,  was  certain  to  provoke  persecution.  That  of 
emperors.  Decius,  A.D.  250,  was  chiefly  aimed  against  the  clergy,  not 
even  the  bishops  of  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  and  Kome  escaping.  Eight 
years  after  occurred  that  in  which  Sextus,  the  Bishop  of  Kome,  and  Cyp- 
rian of  Carthage  perished. 

Under  Dioclesian  it  had  become  apparent  that  the  self-governed  Chris- 
Position  of  things  tian  corporations  every  where  arising  were  altogether  in- 
under  Diociesian.  compatible  with  the  imperial  system.  If  tolerated  much 
longer,  they  would  undoubtedly  gain  such  strength  as  to  become  polit- 
ically quite  formidable.  There  was  not  a  town,  hardly  a  village  in  the 
empire — nay,  what  was  indeed  far  more  serious,  there  was  not  a  legion  in 
which  these  organizations  did  not  exist.  The  uncompromising  and  in- 
exorable spirit  animating  them  brought  on  necessarily  a  triple  alliance 
of  the  statesmen,  the  philosophers,  and  the  polytheists.  These  three 
parties,  composing  or  postponing  their  mutual  disputes,  cordially  united 
to  put  down  the  common  enemy  before  it  should  be  too  late.  It  so  fell 
out  that  the  conflict  first  broke  out  in  the  army.  When  the  engine  of 
"power  is  affected,  it  behooves  a  prince  to  take  heed.  The  Christian  sol- 
diers in  some  of  the  legions  refused  to  join  in  the  time-honored  solemni- 
ties for  propitiating  the  gods.  It  was  in  the  winter  A.D.  302-3.  The 
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emergency  became  so  pressing  that  a  council  was  held  by  Dioclesian 
and  (ialerius  to  determine  what  should  be  done.  The  difficulty  of  the 
position  may  perhaps  be  appreciated  when  it  is  understood  that  even 
the  wife  and  daughter  of  Dioclesian  himself  were  adherents  of  the  new 
religion.  He  was  a  man  of  such  capacity  and  enlarged  political  views 
that,  at  the  second  council  of  the  leading  statesmen  and  generals,  he 
would  not  have  been  brought  to  give  his  consent  to  repression  if  it  had 
not  been  quite  clear  that  a  conflict  was  unavoidable.  His  extreme  re- 
luctance to  act  is  shown  by  the  express  stipulation  he  made  that  there 
should  be  no  sacrifice  of  life.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  re-  imperial  pene. 
late  the  events  which  ensued ;  how  the  Church  of  Nicomedia  cutiOM< 
was  razed  to  the  ground;  how  an  ominous  retaliation  was  exacted  by 

ing  fire  to  the  imperial  palace;  how  an  edict  was  openly  insulted 
and  torn  down ;  how  the  Christian  officers  in  the  army  were  compelled 
to  resign  ;  and,  as  Eusebius,  an  eye-witness,  relates,  a  vast  number  of 
martyrs  soon  suffered  in  Armenia,  Syria,  Mauritania,  Egypt,  and  else- 
where. So  resistless  was  the  march  of  events  that  not  even  the  em- 
peror himself  could  stop  the  persecution.  The  Christians  were  given 
over  to  torture,  the  fire,  wild  beasts,  beheading ;  many  of  them,  in  the 
moment  of  condemnation,  simply  returning  thanks  to  God  that  he  had 
thought  them  worthy  to  suffer.  The  whole  world  was  filled  with  ad- 
miration. The  greatness  of  such  holy  courage  could  have  no  other  re- 
sult. An  internecine  conflict  between  the  disputants  seemed  to  be  in- 
evitable. But,  in  the  dark  and  bloody  policy  of  the  times,  the  question 
was  settled  in  an  unexpected  way.  To  Constantine,  who  had  fled  from 
the  treacherous  custody  of  Galerius,  it  naturally  occurred  that,  if  he 
should  ally  himself  to  the  Christian  party,  conspicuous  advantages  must' 
forthwith  accrue  to  him.  It  would  give  him  in  every  cor-  Their  gn»t  poiui. 
ner  of  the  empire  men  and  women  ready  to  encounter  fire  ^  <*Me<iuenc«- 
and  sword  :  it  would  give  him  partisans,  not  only  animated  by  the  tra- 
ditions of  their  fathers,  but — for  human  nature  will  even  in  the  religious 
assert  itself — demanding  retribution  for  the  horrible  barbarities  and  in- 
justice that  had  been  inflicted  on  themselves;  it  would  give  him,  and 
tli is  was  the  most  important  of  all,  unwavering  adherents  in  every  le- 
gion of  the  army.  He  took  his  course.  The  events  of  war  crowned 
him  with  success.  He  could  not  be  otherwise  than  out-  .cUMWftlI  ~H,J 
wardly  true  to  those  who  had  given  him  power,  and  who  ofi:«UUJ>l"» 
continued  to  maintain  him  on  the  throne.  But  he  never  conformed  to 
the  ceremonial  requirements  of  the  Church  till  the  close  of  his  evil  i. 

nipt  to  make,  an  alliance  with  this  great  and  rapidly  gro 
par:  -thing  new.     Maximin  tried  it,  but  was  distrusted.     Li- 

cinius.  foreseeing  the  policy  that  Constantine  would  certainly  pursue, 
i -ndeavored  to  neutralize  it  by  feebly  reviving  the  persecution,  A.D. 

I,  thinking  thereby  to  conciliate  the  pagans.     The  aspirants  for  era- 
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pire  at  this  moment  so  divided  the  strength  of  the  state  that,  had  the 
Christian  party  been  weaker  than  it  actually  was,  it  so  held  the  balance 
of  power  as  to  be  able  to  give  a  preponderance  to  the  candidate  of  its 
choice.  Much  more,  therefore,  was  it  certain  to  prevail,  considering  its 
numbers,  its  ramifications,  its  compactness.  Force,  argument,  and  per- 
suasion had  alike  proved  ineffectual  against  its  strength. 

To  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great  must  be  referred  the  commence- 
influence  of  the  ment  of  those  dark  and  dismal  times  which  oppressed  Eu- 
2nlao  l  rope  for  a  thousand  years.  It  is  the  true  close  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  beginning  of  the  Greek.  The  transition  from  one  to  the 
other  is  emphatically  and  abruptly  marked  by  a  new  metropolis,  a  new 
religion,  a  new  code,  and,  above  all,  a  new  policy.  An  ambitious  man 
had  attained  to  imperial  power  by  personating  the  interests  of  a  rapid- 
ly growing  party.  The  unavoidable  consequences  were  a  union  be- 
tween the  Church  and  State ;  a  diverting  of  the  dangerous  classes  from 
civil  to  ecclesiastical  paths,  and  the  decay  and  materialization  of  relig- 
ion. This,  and  not  the  reign  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  as  some  have  said,  is 
the  true  beginning  of  the  Byzantine  empire ;  it  is  also  the  beginning  of 
the  age  of  Faith  in  Europe,  though  I  consider  the  age  of.  Inquiry  as 
overlapping  this  epoch,  and  as  terminating  with  the  military  fall  of 
Rome. 

Ecclesiastical  authors  have  made  every  thing  .hinge  on  the  conversion 
of  Constantine  and  the  national  establishment  of  Christianity.  The  me 
dium  through  which  they  look  distorts  the  position  of  objects,  and  mag 
nifies  the  subordinate  and  collateral  into  the  chief.  Events  had  been 
gradually  shaping  themselves  in  such  a  way  that  the  political  fall  of  the 
city  of  Rome  was  inevitable.  The  Romans,  .as  a  people,  had  disappear- 
ed, being  absorbed  among  other  nations;  the  centre  of  power  was  in  the 
army.  One  after  another,  the  legions  put  forth  competitors  for  the  pur- 
ple— soldiers  of  fortune,  whose  success  could  never  remove  low  habits 
due  to  a  base  origin,  the  coarseness  of  a  life  of  camps — who  found  no 
congeniality  in  the  elegance  and  refinement  of  those  relics  of  the  ancient 
families  which  were  expiring  in  Rome.  They  despised  the  military  de- 
crepitude of  the  superannuated  city ;  her  recollections  they  hated.  To 
such  men  the  expediency  of  founding  a  new  capital  was  an  obvious  de- 
vice ;  or,  if  indisposed  to  undertake  so  laborious  a  task,  the  removal  of 
the  imperial  residence  to  some  other  of  the  great  towns  was  an  effectual 
substitute.  It  was  thus  that  the  residence  of  Dioclesian  at  Nicomedia 
produced  such  disastrous  consequences  in  a  short  time  to  Rome. 

After  Constantine  had  murdered  his  son  Crispus,  his  nephew  Licinius, 
and  had  suffocated  in  a  steam-bath  his  wife  Fausta,  to  whom  he  had 
been  married  twenty  years,  and  who  was  the  mother  of  three  of  his 
He  resolves  on  sons,  the  public  abhorrence  of  his  crimes  could  no  longer  be 

removing  the  -,     -i  *  i  .  ,  .  .  i  /• 

metropolis.       concealed.     A  pasquinade,  comparing  his  reign  to  that  of 
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Nero,  was  affixed  to  the  palace  gate.  The  guilty  emperor,  in  the  first 
burst  of  anger,  was  on  the  point  of  darkening  the  tragedy,  if  such  a 
thing  was  possible,  by  a  massacre  of  the  Koman  populace  who  had  thus 
insulted  him.  It  is  said  that  his  brothers  were  consulted  on  this  meas- 
ure of  vengeance.  The  result  of  their  council  was  even  more  deadly, 
for  it  was  resolved  to  degrade  Rome  to  a  subordinate  rank,  and  build  a 
metropolis  elsewhere. 

Political  conditions  thus  at  once  suggested  and  rendered  possible  the 
translation  of  the  seat  of  government :  the  temporary  motive  was  the 
vengeance  of  a  great  criminal.  Perhaps,  also,  in  the  mental  occupation 
incident  to  such  an  undertaking,  the  emperor  found  a  refuge  from  the 
accusations  of  conscience.  But  it  is  altogether  erroneous  to  suppose 
that  either  at  this  time,  or  for  many  years  subsequently,  he  HC  i« »  protector, 
was  a  Christian.  His  actions  are  not  those  of  a  devout  *»«»*«*•««»•«"• 
convert ;  he  was  no  proselyte,  but  a  protector ;  never  guiding  himself 
by  religious  principles,  but  now  giving  the  most  valuable  support  to  his 
new  allies,  now  exhibiting  the  impartiality  of  a  statesman  for  both  forms 
of  faith.  In  his  character  of  Pontifex  Maximus  he  restored  pagan  tem- 
ples, and  directed  that  the  haruspices  should  be  consulted.  On  the  fes- 
tival of  the  birthday  of  the  new  city  he  honored  the  statue  of  Fortune. 
The  continued  keathen  sacrifices  and  open  temples  seemed  to  indicate 
that  he  intended  to  do  no  more  than  place  the  new  religion  on  a  level 
with  the  old.  IJis  recommendation  to  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  and  to 
Arius  of  the  example  of  the  philosophers,  who  never  debated  profound 
questions  before  ignorant  audiences,  and  who  could  differ  without  hat- 
ing one  another,  illustrates  the  indifferentism  of  his  personal  attitude, 
and  yet  he  clearly  recognized  his  obligations  to  the  party  that  had  given 
him  power. 

This  conclusion  is  confirmed. by  the  works  of  Constantino  himself. 
They  must  be  regarded  as  far  better  authority  than  the  writings  of  re- 
liirious  polemics.  A  medal  was  struck,  on  which  was  im-  IIIg  ,endenclC8 
pressed  his  title  of  "  God,"  together  with  the  monogram  of  *>r»g«ni«n. 
Christ.  Another  represented  him  as  raised  by  a  hand  from  the  sky 
\vliilo  seated  in  the  chariot  of  the  Sun.  But  more  particularly  the  great 
porphyry  pillar,  a  column  120  feet  in  height,  exhibited  the  true  re- 
ligious condition  of  the  founder  of  Constantinople.  The  statue  on  its 

imit  mingled  together  the  Sun,  the  Savior,  and  the  Emperor, 
body  was  a  colossal  image  of  Apollo,  whose  features  were  replaced  by 
those  of  Consfcintine,  and  round  the  head,  like  rays,  were  fixed  the  nails 
of  the  cross  <  recently  discovered  in  Jerusalem. 

] ^atron  assumed  by  Constantino  may  be  remarked 
in  in:iny  of  the  incidents  of  his  policy.     The  edict  of  Milan  gave  lib 
both  to  Pagans  and  Christians;  but  his  necessity  for  in  some  degree 
showing  a  prep<  •  of  favor  for  the  latter  obliged  him  to  issue  a 
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rescript  exempting  the  clergy  from  civil  offices.  It  was  this  also  which 
led  him  to  conciliate  the  bishops  by  the  donation  of  large  sums  of 
money  for  the  restitution  of  their  churches  and  other  purposes,  and  to 
exert  himself,  often  by  objectionable  means,  for  destroying  that  which 
they  who  were  around  him  considered  to  be  heresy.  A  better  motive, 
perhaps,  led  him  to  restore  those  Christians  who  had  been  degraded ;  to 
surrender  to  the  legal  heirs  the  confiscated  estates  of  martyrs,  or,  if  no 
heirs  were  to  be  found,  to  convey  them  to  the  Church ;  to  set  at  liberty 
those  who  had  been  condemned  to  the  mines ;  to  recall  those  who  had 
been  banished.  If,  as  a  tribute  to  the  Christians,  who  had  sustained  him 
politically,  he  made  the  imperial  treasury  responsible  for  many  of  their 
losses ;  if  he  caused  costly  churches  to  be  built  not  only  in  the  great 
cities,  but  even  in  the  Holy  Land ;  if  he  vindicated  the  triumphant  po- 
sition of  his  supporters  by  forbidding  any  Jew  to  have  a  Christian 
slave ;  if  he  undertook  to  enforce  the  decisions  of  councils  by  means  of 
the  power  of  the  state ;  if  he  forbade  all  schism  in  the  Church,  himself 
determining  the  degrees  of  heresy  under  the  inspirations  of  his  clerical 
HIS  relation  to  entourage,  his  vacillations  show  how  little  he  was  guided  by 
the  church.  principle,  how  much  by  policy.  After  the  case  of  the  Dona- 
tists  had  been  settled  by  repeated  councils,  he  spontaneously  recalled 
them  from  banishment;  after  he  had  denounced  Arins  as  "the  very 
image  of  the  Devil,"  he,  through  the  influence  of  court  females,  received 
him  again  into  favor ;  after  the  temple  of  ^Esculapius  at  JEgae  had 
been  demolished,  and  the  doors  and  roofs  of  others  removed,  the  pa- 
gans were  half  conciliated  by  perceiving  that  no  steady  care  was  taken 
to  enforce  the  obnoxious  decrees,  and  that,  after  all,  the  Christians  would 
have  to  accept  the  intentions  of  the  emperor  for  deeds. 

In  a  double  respect  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire  was  important 
to  Christianity.  It  rendered  possible  the  assumption  of  power  by  the 
consequences  of  bishops  of  Kome,  who  were  thereby  secluded  from  impe- 

building  a  new         .  *  .  •/ 

metropolis.  rial  observation  and  inspection,  and  whose  position,  feeble 
at  first,  under  such  singularly  auspicious  circumstances  was  at  last  de- 
veloped into  papal  supremacy.  In  Constantinople,  also,  there  were  no 
pagan  recollections  and  interests  to  contend  with.  At  first  the  new 
city  was  essentially  Eoman,  and  its  language  Latin  ;  but  this  was  soon 
changed  for  Greek,  and  thus  the  transference  of  the  seat  of  government 
tended  to  make  Latin  in  the  end  a  sacred  tongue. 

Constantine  knew  very  well  where  Eoman  power  had  for  many  years 
lain.  His  own  history,  from  the  time  of  his  father's  death  and  his  ex- 
altation by  the  legions  at  York,  had  taught  him  that,  for  the  perpetua- 
tion of  his  dynasty  and  system,  those  formidable  bodies  must  be  dis- 
The  policy  of  posed  of.  It  was  for  this  reason,  and  that  no  future  command- 
conatantine.  er  might  &o  wnat  himself  and  so  many  of  his  predecessors  had 
done,  that  he  reduced  the  strength  of  the  legion  from  6000  to  1500  or 
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1000  men.  For  this  reason,  too,  he  opened  to  ambition  the  less  danger- 
ous field  of  ecclesiastical  wealth  and  dignity,  justly  concluding  that, 
since  the  clergy  came  from  every  class  of  society,  the  whole  people 
would  look  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Church.  By  exempting  the  priest- 
hood from  burdensome  municipal  offices,  such  as  the  decurionate,  he  put 
:i  premium  on  apostasy  from  paganism.  The  interest  he  personally 
took  in  the  Trinitarian  controversy  encouraged  the  spreading  of  theo- 
logical disputation  from  philosophers  and  men  of  capacity  to  the  popu- 
lace. Under  the  old  polytheism  heresy  was  impossible,  since  every  man 
might  select  his  god  and  his  worship ;  but  under  the  new  monotheism  it 
was  inevitable — heresy,  a  word  that  provokes  and  justifies  a  blacl; 
logue  of  crimes.  Occupied  in  those  exciting  pursuits,  men  took  but  lit- 
tle heed  of  the  more  important  political  changes  that  were  in  progress. 
The  eyes  of  the  rabble  were  easily  turned  from  the  movements  of  the 
government  by  horse-racing,  theatres,  largesses.  Yet  already  this  di- 
version of  ambition  into  new  fields  gave  tokens  of  dangers  to  the  state 
in  future  times.  The  Donatists,  whom  Constantine  had  attempted  to 
pacify  by  the  Councils  of  Rome,  Aries,  and  Milan,  maintained  a  more 
than  religious  revolt,  and  exhibited  the  bitterness  that  may  be  infused 
among  competitors  for  ecclesiastical  spoils.  These  enthusiasts  assumed 
to  themselves  the  title  of  God's  elect,  proclaimed  that  the  only  true 
apostolical  succession  was  in  their  bishops,  and  that  whosoever  denied 
the  right  of  Donatus  to  be  Bishop  of  Carthage  should  be  eternally 
damned.  They  asked,  with  a  truth  that  lent  force  to  their  demand, 
"What  has  the  emperor  to  do  with  the  Church,  what  have  Christians  to 
do  with  kings,  what  have  bishops  to  do  at  court?"  Already  the  Cath- 
olic party,  in  preparation  of  their  commencing  atrocities,  ominously  in- 
quired, "Is  the  vengeance  of  God  to  be  defrauded  of  its  victims?"  Al- 
Constantine,  by  bestowing  on  the  Church  the  right  of  receiving 
bequests,  had  given  birth  to  that  power  which,  reposing  on  the  influ- 
ence that  always  attaches  to  the  possession  of  land,  becomes  at  last  over- 
whelming when  it  is  held  by  a  corporation  which  may  always  receive 
and  can  never  alienate,  which  is  always  renewing  itself  and  can  never 
It  was  by  no  miraculous  agency,  but  simply  by  its  organization, 
that  the  Church  attained  to  power ;  an  individual  who  must  die,  and  a 
family  which  must  become  extinct,  had  no  chance  against  a  corporation 
whose  purposes  were  ever  unchanged,  and  its  life  perpetual.  But  it 
was  not  the  state  alone  which  thus  took  detriment  from  her  connection 
with  the  Church ;  the  latter  paid  a  full  price  for  the  temporal  advantages 
she  r<  :i  invoking  civil  intervention  in  her  affairs.  After  a  ret- 

rospect of  a  thousand  years,  well  did  the  pious  Fratricelli  loudly  pro- 
r  conviction  that  the  fatal  gift  of  a  Christian  emperor  had  been 
the  doom  of  true  religion. 

From  the  rough  soldier  who  accepted  the  purple  at  York,  how  greal 

0 
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the  change  to  the  effeminate  emperor  of  the  Bosphorus,  in  silken  robes 
stiffened  with  threads  of  gold,  with  a  diadem  of  sapphires  and  pearls, 
and  false  hair  stained  of  various  tints ;  his  «teps  stealthily  guarded  by 
mysterious  eunuchs  flitting  through  the  palace,  and  streets  full  of  spies, 
and  an  ever- watchful  police.  The  same  man  who  approaches  us  as  tjie 
Eoman  imperator  retires  from  us  as  the  Asiatic  despot.  In  the  last 
ma  conversion  days  of  his  life,  he  put  aside  the  imperial  purple,  and,  assum- 
and  death.  jng  faQ  customary  white  garment,  prepared  for  baptism,  that 
the  sins  of  his  long  and  evil  life  might  all  be  washed  away.  Since  com- 
plete purification  can  thus  be  only  once  obtained,  he  was  desirous  to 
procrastinate  that  ceremony  to  the  last  moment.  Profoundly  politic, 
even  in  his  relations  with  heaven,  he  thenceforth  reclined  on  a  white 
bed,  took  no  farther  part  in  worldly  affairs,  and,  having  thus  insured  a 
right  to  the  continuance  of  that  prosperity  in  a  future  life  which  he  had 
enjoyed  in  this,  expired,  A.D.  337. 

In  a  theological  respect,  among  the  chief  events  of  this  emperor's 
The  Trinitarian  reign  are  the  Trinitarian  controversy  and  the  open  materi- 
controversy.  alization  of  Christianity.  The  former,  commencing  among 
the  Platonizing  ecclesiastics  of  Alexandria,  continued  for  ages  to  exert 
a  formidable  influence.  From  time  immemorial,  as  we  have  already  re- 
lated, the  Egyptians  had  been  familiar  with  various  trinities,  different 
ones  being  worshiped  in  different  cities,  the  devotees  of  each  exercising 
a  peaceful  toleration  toward  those  of  others.  But  now  things  were  great- 
ly changed.  It  was  the  settled  policy  of  Constantine  to  divert  ambition 
from  the  state  to  the  Church,  and  to  make  it  not  only  safer,  but  more 
profitable  to  be  a  great  ecclesiastic  than  a  successful  soldier.  A  violent 
competition  for  the  chief  offices  was  the  consequence — a  competition,  the 
prelude  of  that  still  greater  one  for  episcopal  supremacy. 

We  are  now  again  brought  to  a  consideration  of  the  variations  of 
opinion  which  marked  this  age.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  de- 
scription of  them  all.  I  therefore  propose  to  speak  only  of  the  prom- 
inent ones.  They  are  a  sufficient  guide  in  our  investigation ;  and  of 
the  Trinitarian  controversy  first. 

For  some  time  past  dissensions  had  been  springing  up  in  the  Church, 
prelude  of  sec-  Even  out  of  persecution  itself  disunion  had  arisen.  The  mar- 
tarian  d^ent.  tyrg  w^o  ^^  suffered  for  their  faith,  and  the  confessors  who 
had  nobly  avowed  it,  gained  a  worthy  consideration  and  influence,  be- 
coming the  intermedium  of  reconciliation  of  such  of  their  weaker  breth- 
ren as  had  apostatized  in  times  of  peril  by  authoritative  recommenda- 
tions to  "the  peace  of  the  Church."  From  this  abuses  arose.  Martyrs 
were  known  to  have  given  the  use  of  their  names  to  "  a  man  and  his 
friends ;"  nay,  it  was  even  asserted  that  tickets  of  recommendation  had 
been  bought  for  money ;  and  as  it  was  desirable  that  a  uniformity  of 
discipline  should  obtain  in  all  the  churches,  so  that  he  who  was  excom 
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'municated  from  one  should  be  excommunicated  from  all,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  these  abuses  should  be  corrected.  In  the  controversies  that 
ensued,  Novatus  founded  his  sect  on  the  principle  that  penitent  apos- 
tates should,  under  no  circumstances,  be  ever  again  received.  Besides 
this  dissmt  on  a  question  of  discipline,  already  there  were  abundant  ele- 
ments of  dispute,  such  as  the  time  of  observance  of  Easter,  the  nature  of 
Christ,  the  millennium  upon  earth,  and  rebaptism.  Already,  in  Syria, 
Noetus,  the  Unitarian,  had  foreshadowed  what  was  coming;  already 
there  were  Patripassians ;  already  Sabellianism  existed. 

But  it  was  in  Alexandria  that  the  tempest  burst  forth.  There  lived 
in  that  city  a  presbyter  of  the  name  of  Arius,  who,  on  occasion  AriaJSbu 
of  a  vacancy  occurring,  desired  to  be  appointed  bishop.  But  doctrlne*- 
one  Alexander  supplanted  him  in  the  coveted  dignity.  Both  relied  on 
numerous  supporters,  Arius  counting  among  his  not  less  than  seven 
Lund'red  virgins  of  the  Mareotic  nome.  In  his  disappointment  he  ac- 
cused his  successful  antagonist  of  Sabellianism,  and,  in  retaliation,  was 
anathematized.  It  was  no  wonder  that,  in  such  an  atmosphere,  the 
question  quickly  assumed  a  philosophical  aspect.  The  point  of  diffi- 
culty was  to  define  the  position  of  the  Son  in  the  Iloly  Trinity.  Arius 
took  the  ground  that  there  was  a  time  when,  from  the  very  nature  of 
sonship,  the  Son  did  not  exist,  and  a  time  at  which  he  commenced  to 
be,  asserting  that  it  is  the  necessary  condition  of  the  filial  relation  that  a 
son  must  be  posterior  in  time  to  his  father.  But  this  assertion  evi- 
dently might  imply  subordination  or  inequality  among  the  three  per- 
sons of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  partisans  of  Alexander  raised  up  their 
voices  against  such  a  blasphemous  lowering  of  the  Redeemer ;  the  Ari- 
ans  answered  them  that,  by  exalting  the  Son  in  every  respect  to  an 
equality  with  the  Father,  they  impugned  the  great  truth  of  the  unity 
of  God.  The  new  bishop  himself  edified  the  giddy  citizens,  and  per- 
haps, in  some  degree,  justified  his  appointment  to  his  place  by  display- 
ing his  rhetorical  powers  in  public  debates  on  the  question.  The  Alex- 
andrians, little  anticipating  the  serious  and  enduring  results  soon  to 
arise,  amused  themselves,  with  characteristic  levity,  by  theatrical  repre- 
sentations of  the  contest  upon  the  stage.  In  the  theatre  of  Alexandria 
many  of  the  corruptions  of  Christianity  originated.  The  passions  of  the 
two  parties  were  roused ;  the  Jews  and  Pagans,  of  whom  the  town  ? 
full,  exasperated  them  by  their  mocking  derision.  The  dissension 
spread :  the  whole  country  became  convulsed.  In  the  hot  climate  of 
Africa,  theological  controversy  soon  ripened  into  political  disturbance. 
In  all  Kgypt  then:  was  not  a  Christian  man,  and  not  a  woman,  who  did 
not  proceed  to  settle  the  nature  of  the  unity  of  God.  The  tumult  rose 
to  such  a  piteh  that  it  became  necessary  for  the  emperor  to  CMgMiimi  *t- 
interfere.  Doubtless,  at  lirst,  he  congratulated  himself  on  UMcoatmnj, 
such  a  course  of  events.  It  was  better  that  the  provinces  should  be 
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fanatically  engaged  in  disputes  than  secretly  employed  in  treason  against 
his  person  or  conspiracies  against  his  policy.  A  united  people  is  an 
inconvenience  to  one  in  power.  Nevertheless,  to  compose  the  matter 
somewhat,  he  sent  Hosius,  the  Bishop  of  Cordova,  to  Alexandria ;  but, 
finding  that  the  remedy  was  altogether  inadequate,  he  was  driven  at  last 
ana  summons  to  the  memorable  expedient  of  summoning  the  Council  of 
Nicea?un<  Nicea,  A.D.  825.  It  attempted  a  settlement  of  the  trouble 
by  a  condemnation  of  Arius,  and  the  promulgation  of  authoritative  ar- 
ticles of  belief  as  set  forth  in  the  Nicene  Creed.  As  to  the  main  point, 
the  Son  was  declared  to  be  of  the  same  substance  with  the  Father — a 
temporizing  and  convenient,  but,  as  the  event  proved,  a  disastrous  am- 
biguity. The  Kicene  Council,  therefore,  settled  the  question  by  evad- 
ing it,  and  the  emperor  enforced  the  decision  by  the  banishment  of 
Arius. 

"I  am  persecuted,"  Arius  plaintively  said,  "because  I  have  taught 
that  the  Son  had  a  beginning  and  the  Father  had  not."  It  was  the  in- 
fluence of  the  court  theologians  that  had  made  the  emperor  his  personal 
The  fortunes  enemy.  Constantine,  as  we  have  seen,  had  looked  upon  the 
of  Arius.  dispute,  in  the  first  instance,  as  altogether  frivolous,  if  he  did 
not,  in  truth,  himself  incline  to  the  assertion  of  Arius,  that,  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  thing,  a  father  must  be  older  than  his  son.  The  theatrical 
exhibitions  at  Alexandria  in  mockery  of  the  question  were  calculated 
to  confirm  him  in  his  opinion;  his  judgment  was  lost  in  the  theories 
that  were  springing  up  as  to  the  nature  of  Christ ;  for  on  the  Ebionitish, 
Gnostic,  and  Platonic  doctrines,  as  well  as  on  the  new  one  that  "the 
logos"  was  made  out  of  nothing,  it  equally  followed  that  the  current 
opinion  must  be  erroneous,  and  that  there  was  a  time  before  which  the 
Son  did  not  exist. 

But,  as  the  contest  spread  through  churches  and  even  families,  Con- 
stantine had  found  himself  compelled  to  intervene.  At  first  he  attempt- 
ed the  position  of  a  moderator,  but  soon  took  ground  against  Arius,  ad- 
vised to  that  course  by  his  entourage  at  Constantinople.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  letter  was  circulated  in  which  he  denounced  Arius  as  the 
HIS  condemnation  image  of  the  Devil.  Arius  might  now  have  foreseen 
as  a  heretic.  ^^  ^^^  certainly  occur  at  Mcea.  Before  that  council 
was  called  every  thing  was  settled.  No  contemporary  for  a  moment 
supposed  that  it  was  an  assembly  of  simple-hearted  men,  anxious,  by  a 
mutual  comparison  of  thought,  to  ascertain  the  truth.  Its  aim  was  not 
to  compose  such  a  creed  as  would  give  unity  to  the  Church,  but  one  so 
worded  that  the  Arians  would  be  compelled  to  refuse  to  sign  it,  and  so 
ruin  themselves.  To  the  creed  was  attached  an  anathema  precisely  de- 
fining the  point  of  dispute,  and  leaving  the  foreordained  victims  no 
chance  of  escape.  The  original  Nicene  Creed  differed  in  some  essential 
particulars  from  that  now  current  under  that  title.  Among  other  things, 
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the  fatal  and  final  clause  has  been  dropped.  Thus  it  ran :  "  The  Iloly 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  anathematizes  those  who  say  Thc  Mcenc 
that  there  was  a  time  when  the  Son  of  God  was  not;  and  that  ( 
1>.  lore  he  was  begotten  he  was  not,  and  that  he  was  made  out  of  noth- 
.  or  out  of  another  substance  or  essence,  and  is  created,  or  change- 
able, or  alterable."  The  emperor  enforced  the  decision  of  the  council 
by  the  civil  power;  he  circulated  letters  denouncing  Arius,  and  initi- 
l  those  fearful  punishments  unhappily  destined  in  future  ages  to  be- 
come so  frequent,  by  ordaining  that  whoever  should  find  a  book  of 
Arius  and  not  burn  it  should  actually  be  put  to  death. 

It  might  be  thought  that,  after  such  a  decisive  course,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  change,  and  yet  in  less  than  ten  years  Constantino  is 
found  agreeing  with  the  convict  Arius.  A  presbyter  in  the  confidence 
of  Constuntin,  the  emperor's  sister,  had  wrought  upon  him.  Ariu»  received 
Athanasius,  now  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  the  representative  of  court  favor, 
the  other  party,  is  deposed  and  banished.  Arius  is  invited  to  Constan- 
tinople. The  emperor  orders.  Alexander,  the  bishop  of  that  city,  to  re- 
reive  him  into  communion  to-morrow.  It  is  Saturday.  Alexander 
flies  to  the  church,  and,  falling  prostrate,  prays  to  God  that  he  will  in- 
terpose and  save  his  servant  from  being  forced  into  this  sin,  even  if  it 
should  be  by  death.  That  same  evening  Arius  was  seized  with  a  sud- 
den and  violent  illness  as  he  passed  along  the  street,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments he  was  found  dead  in  a  house,  whither  he  had  hasten-  and  u  penned, 
ed.  In  Constantinople,  where  men  were  familiar  with  Asiatic  crimes, 
there  was  more  than  a  suspicion  of  poison.  But  when  Alexander's 
party  proclaimed  that  his  prayer  had  been  answered,  they  forgot  what 
then  that  prayer  must  have  been,  and  that  the  difference  is  little  be- 
i  ]  i  ray  ing  for  the  death  of  a  man  and  compassing  it. 

Thc  Arians  affirmed  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Constantino  to  have 
called  a  new  council,  and  have  the  creed  rectified  according  to  his  more 
recent  ideas  ;  but,  before  he  could  accomplish  this,  he  was  over- 
taken  l.y  death.  So  little  efficacy  was  there  in  the  determin- 
ation  of  the  Council  of  Nicea,  that  for  many  years  afterward  creed  upon 
creed  appeared.  What  Constantino's  new  creed  would  have  been  may 
be  told  from  the  fact  that  the  Consubstantialists  had  gone  out  of  power, 
and  from  what  his  son  Constantius  soon  after  did  at  the  Council  of  Ari- 
un. 

So  1  from  the  Council  of  Nicea  ending  the  controversies 

afflicting   religion,  they  continued   with   increasing  fury, 

I  successors  of  Constantino  set  an  example  of 

Doe  in  putes ;  and,  until  the  barbarians  burst  in  upon  the 

empire,  the  fourth  century  wore  away  in  theological  feuds.     Kv.  :i  the 

populace,  scarcely  emerged  from  paganism,  set  itself  up  for  a  judge  on 

(iucstions  from  tl  ire  incapable  of  being  solved;  and  to  this 
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the  government  gave  an  impetus  by  making  the  profits  of  public  serv- 
ice the  reward  of  sectarian  violence.  The  policy  of  Constantine  began 
to  produce  its  results.  Mental  activity  and  ambition  found  their  true 
field  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Orthodoxy  triumphed,  because  it  was  more 
in  unison  with  the  present  necessity  of  the  court,  while  asserting  the  pre- 
dominance of  Christianity,  to  offend  as  little  as  might  be  the  pagan 
party.  The  heresy  of  Arius,  though  it  might  suit  the  monotheistic 
views  of  the  educated,  did  not  commend  itself  to  that  large  mass  who 
had  been  so  recently  pagan.  Already  the  elements  of  dissension  were 
obvious  enough  ;  on  one  side  there  was  an  illiterate,  intolerant,  unscru- 
pulous, credulous,  numerous  body,  on  the  other  a  refined,  better-inform- 
ed, yet  doubting  sect.  The  Emperor  Constantius,  guided  by  his  father's 
latest  principles,  having  sided  with  the  Arian  party,  soon  found  that 
under  the  new  system  a  bishop  would,  without  hesitation,  oppose  his 
Athanasius  re-  sovereign.  Athanasius,  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  as  the  head 
the3enfpe?or.  of  the  orthodox  party,  became  the  personal  antagonist  of  the 
emperor,  who  attempted,  after  vainly  using  physical  compulsion,  to  re- 
sort to  the  celestial  weapons  in  vogue  by  laying  claim  to  Divine  inspira- 
tion. Like  his  father,  he  had  a  celestial  vision ;  but,  as  his  views  were 
Arian,  the  orthodox  rejected  without  scruple  his  supernatural  authority, 
and  Hilary  of  Poictiers  wrote  a  book  to  prove  that  he  was  Antichrist. 
The  horrible  bloodshed  and  murders  attending  these  quarrels  in  the 
great  cities,  and  private  life  of  both  high  and  low  degree,  clearly  showed 
that  Christianity,  through  its  union  with  politics,  had  fallen  into  such  a 
state  that  it  could  no  longer  control  the  passions  of  men.  The  personal 
history  of  the  sons  of  Constantine  is  an  awful  relation  of  family  mur- 
ders. Eeligion  had  disappeared,  and  theology  had  come  in  its  stead. 
Even  theology  had  gone  mad.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  disputes  world- 
steady  aggression  ty  interests  were  steadily  kept  in  view.  At  the  Council  of 
ciimesyficieSs1-  Ariminium,  A.D.  359,  an  attempt  was  made  to  have  the 
tics-  lands  belonging  to  the  churches  exempt  from  all  taxation  ; 

but,  to  his  credit,  the  emperor  steadfastly  refused.  Macedonius,  the 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  who  had  passed  over  the  slaughtered  bodies 
of  three  thousand  people  to  take  possession  of  his  episcopal  throne,  ex- 
ceeded even  Arius  himself  in  heresy  by  not  only  asserting  the  inferior- 
ity of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  but  by  absolutely  denying  the  divinity  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

As  the  fruits  of  these  broils,  two  facts  appear:  1st,  that  there  is  a  high- 
TWO  results  of  er  ^awj  which  the  faithful  may  obey,  in  opposition  to  the  law 
these  events.  of  fae  j^^  when  it  suits  their  views ;  the  law  of  God,  as  ex- 
pounded by  the  bishop,  who  can  eternally  punish  the  soul,  must  take 
precedence  of  the  law  of  Caesar,  who  can  only  kill  the  body  and  seize 
the  goods;  2d,  that  there  is  a  supremacy  in  the  Bishop  of  Eome,  to 
whom  Athanasius,  the  leader  of  the  orthodox,  by  twice  visiting  that  city, 
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• 

submitted  his  cause.  The  significance  of  these  facts  becomes  conspicu- 
ous in  later  ages.  Things  were  evidently  shaping  themselves  for  a  trial 
of  strength  between  the  imperial  arid  ecclesiastical  powers,  heretofore  al- 
lied. They  were  about  to  quarrel  over  their  booty. 

\Ve.  have  now  to  consider  this  asserted  supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of 
•,  and  how  it  came  to  be  established  as  a  political  fact.  iiutory  of  rapai 
\\V  must  also  turn  from  the  Oriental  variations  of  opinion  iUPrcm«T. 
to  those  of  the  West.  Except  by  thus  enlarging  the  field  to  be  trav- 
ersed, we  can  gain  no  perfect  conception  of  the  general  intellectual 
tendency. 

For  long  after  its  introduction  to  Western  Europe,  Christianity  was 
essentially  a  Greek  religion.  Its  Oriental  aspect  had  become 
Ilellcnized.  Its  churches  had,  in  the  first  instance,  a  Greek 
organization,  conducted  their  worship  in  that  tongue,  and  composed 
their  writings  in  it.  Though  it  retained  much  of  this  foreign  aspect  so 
long  as  Rome  continued  to  be  the  residence,  or  was  more  particularly 
under  the  eye  of  the  emperors,  it  was  gradually  being  affected  by  the 
influences  to  which  it  was  exposed.  On  Western  Europe,  the  questions 
which  had  so  profoundly  agitated  the  East,  such  as  the  nature  of  God, 
the  Trinity,  the  cause  of  evil,  had  made  but  little  impression,  the  intel- 
lectual peculiarity  of  the  people  being  unsuited  to  such  exercises.  The 
foundation  of  Constantinople,  by  taking  off  the  political  pressure,  per- 
mitted native  peculiarities  to  manifest  themselves,  and  Latin  Christian- 
ity emerged  in  contradistinction  to  Greek. 

still  it  can  not  be  said  that  Europe  owes  its  existing  forms  of 
Christianity  to  a  Roman  origin.  It  is  indebted  to  Africa  for.Modifiedby 
them.  We  live  under  African  domination.  Afric»ni«n. 

I  have  now  with  brevity  to  relate  the  progress  of  this  interesting 
event;  how  African  conceptions  were  firmly  established  in  Rome,  and, 
by  the  time  that  Greek  Christianity  had  lost  its  expansive  power  and 
I  to  be  aggressive,  African  Christianity  took  its  place,  extending  to 
>rth  and  West,  and  obtaining  for  itself  an  organization  copied  from 
•f  the  Roman  empire ;  sacerdotal  praetors,  proconsuls,  and  a  C 
••ping  its  own  jurisprudence,  establishing  its  own  magistrae 
dinniring  the  Greek  tongue  it  had  hitherto  used  for  the  Latin,  which, 
soon  becoming  a  sacred  language,  conferred  upon  it  the  most  singular 
iintagcs. 

•  -hurdics  were  of  the  nature  of  confederated  republics; 
:itin  C'hureli  instinctively  tended  to  monarchy.     Far  from  assum- 
ing an  attitude  of  conspicuous  dignity,  the  primitive  bishops  of  Rome 
life  of  obscurity.     In  the  earliest  times,  the  bishops  of  Jerusalem, 
of  whom  ie  brother  of  our  Lord,  was  the  first,  are  spoken  of  as 

the  head  of  the  Church,  and  so  regarded  even  in  Rome  it-  subordinate  pod. 
self.     The  controv  peeling  Easter,  A. D.  109,  shows, 
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however,  how  soon  the  disposition  for  Western  supremacy  was  exhib- 
ited, Victor,  the  Bishop  of  Eome,  requiring  the  Asiatic  bishops  to  conform 
to  the  view  of  his  Church  respecting  the  time  at  which  the  festival  of 
Easter  should  be  observed,  and  being  resisted  therein  by  Polycrates,  the 
Bishop  of  Ephesus,  on  behalf  of  the  Eastern  churches,  the  feud  continu- 
ing until  the  determination  of  the  Council  of  Nicea.  It  was  not  in  Asia 
alone  that  the  growth  of  Roman  supremacy  was  resisted.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  selecting  from  ecclesiastical  history  proofs  of  the  same  feel- 
ing in  many  other  quarters.  Thus,  when  the  disciples  of  Montanus,  the 
Phrygian,  who  pretended  to  be  the  Paraclete,  had  converted  to  their  doc- 
trines and  austerities  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  Tertullian,  the  Carthagini- 
an, on  the  former  backsliding  from  that  faith,  the  latter  denounced  him 
as  a  Patripassian  heretic.  Yet,  for  the  most  part,  a  good  understanding 
obtained  not  only  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  but  also  among  the 
Gallic  and  Spanish  churches,  who  looked  upon  Rome  as  conspicuous 
and  illustrious,  though  no  more  than  equal  to  themselves.  At  the 
Council  of  Carthage  St.  Cyprian  said,  "  None  of  us  ought  to  set  himself 
up  as  a  bishop  of  bishops,  or  pretend  tyrannically  to  restrain  his  col- 
leagues, because  each  bishop  has  a  liberty  and  power  to  act  as  he  thinks 
fit,  and  can  no  more  be  judged  by  another  bishop  than  he  can  judge  an- 
other. But  we  must  all  wait  for  the  judgment  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom 
alone  belongs  the  power  to  set  us  over  the  Church,  and  to  judge  of  our 
actions." 

Rome  by  degrees  emerged  from  this  equality,  not  by  the  splendid 
talents  of  any  illustrious  man,  for  among  her  early  bishops  none  rose 
its  gradual  in-  above  mediocrity,  but  partly  from  her  political  position, 

crease  in  wealth  i        •  111  -i          -i 

and  influence,  partly  from  the  great  wealth  she  soon  accumulated,  and 
partly  from  the  policy  she  happened  to  follow.  Her  bishop  was  not 
present  at  the  Council  of  Nicea,  A.D.  325,  nor  at  that  of  Sardica,  A.D. 
345 ;  perhaps  on  these  occasions,  as  on  others  of  a  like  kind  subse- 
quently, the  immediate  motive  of  his  standing  aloof  was  the  fear  that  he 
might  not  receive  the  presidency.  Soon,  however,  was  discerned  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  system  of  appearing  by  representatives.  Such  an  attitude, 
moreover,  offered  the  opportunity  of  frequently  holding  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  fierce  conflicts  that  soon  arose,  made  Rome  a  retreat  for  the 
discomfited  ecclesiastic,  and  her  bishop  apparently  an  elevated  and  un- 
biased arbiter  on  his  case.  It  was  thus  that  Athanasius,  in  his  contests 
with  the  emperor,  found  a  refuge  and  protector.  With  this  elevated 
position  in  the  esteem  of  strangers  came  also  domestic  dignity.  The 
prodigal  gifts  of  the  rich  Roman  ladies  had  already  made  the  bishopric 
to  be  sought  after  by  those  who  esteem  the  ease  and  luxuries  of  life  as 
well  as  by  the  ambitious.  Fierce  contests  arose  on  the  occurrence  of 
vacancies.  At  the  election  of  Damasus,  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  the 
slain  lay  in  the  basilica  of  Sisinnius :  the  competitors  had  called  in  the 
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aid  of  a  rabble  of  gladiators,  charioteers,  and  other  ruffians ;  nor  could 
the  riots  be  ended  except  by  the  intervention  of  the  imperial  troops. 

It  was  none  too  soon  that  Jerome  introduced  the  monastic  system  at 
Rome :  there  was  need  of  a  change  to  austerity ;  none  too  soon 
that  ii  law  against  legacy-hunting  on  the  part  of  the  clergy 
was  enacted :  it  had  become  a  public  scandal ;  none  too  soon  that  Jerome 
struggled  for  the  patronage  of  the  rich  Roman  women ;  none  too  soon 
that  this  stern  fanatic  denounced  the  immorality  of  the  Roman  clergy, 
when  even  the  Bishop  Damasus  himself  was  involved  in  a  charge  of 
adultery.  It  became  clear,  if  the  clergy  would  hold  their  ground  in 
public  estimation  against  their  antagonists  the  monks,  that  celibacy 
must  be  insisted  on.  The  doctrine  of  the  pre-eminent  value  of  virgin- 
ity was  steadily  making  progress;  but  it  cost  many  years  of  struggle  be- 
fore the  monks  carried  their  point,  and  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was 
compelled. 

It  had  long  been  seen  by  those  who  hoped  for  Roman  supremacy 
that  there  was  a  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  definite  XcceMity  for  an 
and  ascertained  doctrine — a  necessity  for  some  apostolic  man,  aP°etoUc hea<L 
who  might  be  the  representative  of  a  criterion  of  truth.  The  Eastern 
system  of  deciding  by  councils  was  in  its  nature  uncertain.  The  coun- 
cils themselves  had  no  ascertained  organization.  Experience  had  shown 
that  they  were  too  much  under  the  control  of  the  court  at  Constanti- 
nople. 

This  tendency  to  accept  the  republican  decisions  of  councils  in  the 
East,  and  monarchical  ones  by  a  supreme  pontiff  in  the  West,  NmMitr  ** 

.     -J  .  ^    Councils  or  a 

in  reality,  however,  depended  on  a  common  sentiment  enter-  p<mtnt 
tained  by  refleetinrr  men  every  where.     Something  must  be  done  to 
check  the  anarchy  of  opinion. 

To  show  how  this  tendency  was  satisfied,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  select, 
out  of  the  numberless  controversies  of  the  times,  a  few  leading  ones.  A 
oieu  light  is  thrown  upon  the  matter  by  the  history  of  the  Pelagian, 
Nestorian,  and  Eutychian  heresies.  Their  chronological  period  is  from 
about  A.D.  400  to  A.D.  450. 

IVla.Lrius  was  a  British  monk,  who,  about  the  first  of  those  dates,  pass- 
ed through  Western  Europe  and  Northern  Africa,  teaching  the 
doctrines  that  Adam  was  by  nature  mortal,  and  that,  if  he  had 

-.ned,  he  nevertheless  would  have  died;  that  the  consequences  of 
his  sin  were  confined  to  himself,  and  did  not  affect  his  posterity;  that 
ne\v-l»orn  infants  are  in  the  same  condition  as  Adam  before  his  fall; 
that  v  :  birth  as  pure  as  he  was;  that  we  sin  by  our  own  free 

will,  and  in  the  same  manner  may  reform,  and  thereby  work  out  our 
ih  ation  :  that  the  grace  of  God  is  given  according  to  our  merits. 
He  was  repel!'  Africa  by  the  influence  of  St  Aug;  :id  de- 

nounced in  Pa  ell  of  Jerome.     He  specially  insisted  on 
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this,  that  it  is  not  the  mere  act  of  baptizing  by  water  that  washes  away 
sin,  but  that  it  can  only  be  removed  by  good  works.  Infants  are  bap- 
tized before  it  is  possible  that  they  could  have  sinned.  On  the  con- 
Effect  of  Peingi-  trary,  Augustine  resisted  these  doctrines,  resting  himself  on 
superiority*1**  the  words  of  Scripture  that  baptism  is  for  the  remission  of 
sins.  The  case  of  children  compelled  that  father  to  introduce  the  doc- 
trine of  original  sin  as  derived  from  Adam,  notwithstanding  the  dread- 
ful consequences  if  they  die  unbaptized.  In  like  manner  also  followed 
the  doctrines  of  predestination,  grace,  atonement. 

Summoned  before  a  synod  at  Diospolis,  Pelagius  was  unexpectedly 
acquitted  of  heresy — an  extraordinary  decision,  which  brought  Africa 
and  the  East  into  conflict.  Under  these  circumstances,  perhaps  without 
a  clear  foresight  of  the  issue,  the  matter  was  referred  to  Kome  as  arbiter 
or  judge. 

In  his  decision,  Innocent  L,  magnifying  the  dignity  of  the  Eoman  see 
and  the  advantage  of  such  a  supreme  tribunal,  determined  in  favor  of 
the  African  bishops.  But  scarcely  had  he  done  this  when  he  died,  and 
his  successor,  Zosimus,  annulled  his  judgment,  and  declared  the  opinions 
settlement  of  the  of  Pelagius  to  be  orthodox.  Carthage  now  put  herself  in 

Pelagian  question  •        -t         t>         •  rrn  n  r> 

by  the  Africans,  an  attitude  of  resistance.  There  was  danger  of  a  metaphys- 
ical or  theological  Punic  war.  Meantime  the  wily  Africans  quietly  pro- 
cured from  the  emperor  an  edict  denouncing  Pelagius  as  a  heretic. 
Through  the  influence  of  Count  Valerius  the  faith  of  Europe  was  set- 
tied ;  the  heresiarchs  and  their  accomplices  were  condemned  to  exile 
and  forfeiture  of  their  estates ;  the  contested  doctrine  that  Adam  was 
created  without  any  liability  to  death  was  established  by  law ;  to  deny  it 
was  a  state  crime.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  vacillating  papacy  was  not 
yet  strong  enough  to  exalt  itself  above  its  equals,  and  the  orthodoxy  of 
Europe  was  forever  determined  by  an  obscure  court  intrigue. 

Scarcely  was  the  Pelagian  controversy  disposed  of  when  a  new  heresy 
The  xestorian  appeared.  ISTestorius,  the  Bishop  of  Antioch,  attempted  to 
controversy,  distinguish  between  the  divine  and  human  nature  of  Christ ; 
he  considered  that  they  had  become  too  much  confounded,  and  that 
"the  God"  ought  to  be  kept  separate  from  "the  Man."  Hence  it 
followed  that  the  Virgin  Mary  should  not  be  regarded  as  the  "mother 
of  God,"  but  only  the  "  mother  of  Christ— the  God-man."  Called  by  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  the  Younger  to  the  episcopate  of  Constantinople, 
A.D.  427,  Kestorius  was  very  quickly  plunged  by  the  intrigues  of  a  dis- 
appointed faction  of  that  city  into  disputes  with  the  populace. 

Let  us  hear  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  himself;  he  is  preaching  in 
The  doctrines  tne  great  metropolitan  church,  setting  forth,  with  all  the  elo- 
of  Nestorius.  quence  of  which  language  is  capable,  the  attributes  of  the  il- 
limitable, the  everlasting,  the  Almighty  God.  "  And  can  this  God  have 
a  mother  ?  The  heathen  notion  of  a  god  born  of  a  mortal  mother  is 
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directly  confuted  by  St.  Paul,  who  declares  the  Lord  to  be  without  fa- 
ther and  without  mother.  Could  a  creature  bear  the  uncreated  ?"  lie 
thus  insisted  that  what  was  born  of  Mary  was  human,  and  the  divine 
was  added  after.  At  once  the  monks  raised  a  riot  in  the  city,  and  Cyril, 
the  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  espoused  their  cause. 

Beneath  the  outraged  orthodoxy  of  Cyril  lay  an  ill-concealed  motive, 
the  desire  of  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  to  humble  the  Bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  uproar  commenced  with  sermons,  epistles,  addresses. 
Instigated  by  the  monks  of  Alexandria,  the  monks  of  Constantinople 
took  up  arms  in  behalf  of  "  the  mother  of  God."  Again  we  remark 
the  eminent  position  of  Rome.  Both  parties  turn  to  her  as  an  arbiter. 
Pope  Celestine  assembles  a  synod.  The  Bishop  of  Constantinople  is  or- 
dered by  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  recant,  or  hold  himself  under  excom- 
munication. Italian  supremacy  is  emerging  through  Oriental  disputes, 
yet  not  without  a  struggle.  Relying  on  his  influence  at  court,  Nes- 
torius  resists,  excommunicates  Cyril,  and  the  emperor  summons  a  coun- 
cil to  meet  at  Ephesus. 

To  that  council  Nestorius  repaired,  with  sixteen  bishops  and  some  of 
the  city  populace.     Cyril  collected  fifty,  together  with  a  rabble  of  sail- 
ors, bath-men,  and  women  of  the  baser  sort.     The  imperial  commission- 
er with  his  troops  with  difficulty  repressed  the  tumult  of  the  assembly. 
The  rescript  was  fraudulently  read  before  the  arrival  of  the  overthrow  of 
Syrian  bishops.     In  one  day  the  matter  was  completed ;  the  J^JJ^SJl™ 
Virgin's  party  triumphed,  and  Nestorius  was  deposed.     On  c*nt- 
the  arrival  of  the  Syrian  ecclesiastics,  a  meeting  of  protest  was  held  by 
them.     A  riot,  with  much  bloodshed,  occurred  in  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
John.     The  emperor  was  again  compelled  to  interfere ;  he  ordered  eight 
deputies  from  each  party  to  meet  him  at  Chalcedon.     In  the  mean  time 
court  intrigues  decided  the  matter.     The  emperor's  sister  was  in  after 
•rated  by  the  party  of  Cyril  as  having  been  the  cause  of  the 
discomfiture  of  Nestorius:  "the  Holy  Virgin  of  the  court  of  Wonhlp  of  the 
Heaven  had  found  an  ally  of  her  own  sex  in  the  holy  virgin  V^M^T- 
emperor's  court."     But  there  were  also  other  very  efficient  auxil- 
In  the  treasury  of  the  chief  eunuch,  which  some  time  after 
occasion  to  open,  was  discovered  an  acknowledgment  of  many 
pounds  of  gold  received  by  him  from  Cyril,  through  Paul,  his  sister's 
Ncstorius  was  abandoned  by  the  court,  and  eventually  exiled  to 
An  edifying  legend  relates  that  his  blasphemous 
tongue  was  devoured  1-y  worms,  and  that  from  the  heats  of  an  Egyp- 
escaped  only  into  the  hotter  torments  of  Hell. 

So,  airain.  in  the  affair  of  Nestorius  as  in  that  of  Pelagius,  Africa  tri- 
umphed, and  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  her  ally  or  confederate,  was  be 
coming  more  and  more  distinct. 

A  very  important  result  in  this  gradual  evolution  of  Roman  suprem- 
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acy  arose  from  the  affair  of  Eutyches,  the  Archimandrite  of  a  convent  of 
The  Eutychian  nionks  at  Constantinople.  He  had  distinguished  himself  as 
controversy.  a  leader  in  the  riots  occurring  at  the  time  of  Nestorius  and 
in  other  subsequent  troubles.  Accused  before  a  synod  held  in  Con- 
stantinople of  denying  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  of  saying  that  if  there 
be  two  natures  there  must  be  two  Sons,  Eutyches  was  convicted,  and 
sentence  of  excommunication  passed  upon  him.  This  was,  however, 
only  the  ostensible  cause  of  his  condemnation  ;  the  true  motive  was  con- 
nected with  a  court  intrigue.  The  chief  eunuch,  who  was  his  godson, 
was  occupied  in  a  double  movement  to  elevate  Eutyches  to  the  see  of 
Constantinople,  and  to  destroy  the  authority  of  Pulcheria,  the  emperor's' 
sister,  through  Eudocia,  the  emperor's  wife.  On  his  condemnation,  Eu- 
tyches appealed  to  the  emperor,  who  summoned,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  eunuch,  a  council  to  meet  at  Ephesus.  This  was  the  celebrated 
"  Bobber  Synod,"  as  it  was  called.  It  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  or- 
thodoxy of  Eutyches,  and  ordered  his  restoration,  deposing  the  Bishop 
of  Constantinople,  Flavianus,  who  was  his  rival,  and  at  the  synod  had 
been  his  judge,  and  also  Eusebius,  who  had  been  his  accuser.  A  riot 
ensued,  in  which  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  was  murdered  by  the 
Bishop  of  Alexandria  and  one  Barsumas,  who  beat  him  with  their  fists 
amid  cries  of  "  Kill  him  !  kill  him !"  The  Italian  legates  made  their 
escape  from  the  uproar  with  difficulty. 

The  success  of  these  movements  was  mainly  due  to  Dioscorus,  the 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  thus  accomplished  the  overthrow  of  his 
rivals  of  Antioch  and  Constantinople.  An  imperial  edict  gave  force  to 
the  determination  of  the  council.  At  this  point  the  Bishop  of  Eome 
intervened,  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  proceedings.  It  was  well  that 
Alexandria  and  Constantinople  should  be  perpetually  struggling,  but  it 
was  not  well  that  either  should  become  paramount.  Dioscorus  there- 
upon broke  off  communion  with  him.  Rome  and  Alexandria  were  at 
issue. 

In  a  fortunate  moment  the  emperor  died;  his  sister,  the  orthodox 
Pulcheria,  the  friend  of  Leo,  married  Marcian,  and  made  him  emperor. 
A  council  was  summoned  at  Chalcedon.  Leo  wished  it  to  be  in  Italy, 
where  no  one  could  have  disputed  his  presidency.  As  it  was,  he  fell 
Another  advance  back  on  ^G  ancient  policy,  and  appeared  by  representa- 
Eutych£  tives.  Dioscorus  was  overthrown,  and  sentence  pronounced 
against  him,  in  behalf  of  the  council,  by  one  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Leo.  It  set  forth  that  "  Leo,  therefore,  by  their  voice, 
and  with  the  authority  of  the  council,  in  the  name  of  the  Apostle 
Peter,  the  Eock  and  foundation  of  the  Church,  deposes  Dioscorus  from 
his  episcopal  dignity,  and  excludes  him  from  all  Christian  rites  and 
privileges." 

But,  perhaps  that  no  permanent  advantage  might  accrue  to  Rome 
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from  the  eminent  position  she  was  attaining  in  these  transactions,  when 
most  of  the  prelates  had  left  the  council,  a  few,  who  were  chiefly  of  the 
diocese  of  Constantinople,  passed,  among  other  canons,  one  -n^  rivalry  of 
to  the  effect  that  the  supremacy  of  the  Koman  see  was  not  w**i»o9ie. 
in  right  of  its  descent  from  St.  Peter,  but  because  it  was  the  bishopric 
of  an  imperial  city.  It  assigned,  therefore,  to  the  Bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople equal  civil  dignity  and  ecclesiastical  authority.  Rome  ever  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  validity  of  this  canon. 

In  tkese  contests  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  and  Alexandria  for  su- 
premacy— for,  after  all,  they  were  nothing  more  than  the  rivalries  of  am- 
bitious placemen  for  power — the  Roman  bishop  uniformly  came  forth 
the  gainer.  And  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  he  deserved  to  Riv»in««oftha 
be  so ;  his  course  was  always  dignified,  often  noble ;  theirs  bbhop?6* 
exhibited  a  reckless  scramble  for  influence,  an  unscrupulous  resort  to 
bribery,  court  intrigue,  murder. 

Thus  the  want  of  a  criterion  of  truth,  and  a  determination  to  arrest  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  that  had  become  troublesome,  led  to  the  introduction 
of  councils,  by  which,  in  an  authoritative  manner,  theological  questions 
might  be  settled.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  these  councils  did  not 
accredit  themselves  by  the  coincidences  of  their  decisions  on  successive 
occasions,  since  they  often  contradicted  one  another,  nor  Nature  of  ecciesu 
did  they  sustain  those  decisions  only  with  a  moral  influence  wtlc*1  ^^^ 
arising  from  the  understanding  of  man,  enlightened  by  their  investiga- 
tions and  conclusions.  Their  human  character  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
necessity  under  which  they  labored  of  enforcing  their  arbitrary  conclu- 
sions by  the  support  of  the  civil  power.  The  same  necessity  which,  in 
the  monarchical  East,  led  thus  to  the  republican  form  of  a  council,  led 
in  the  democratic  "West  to  the  development  of  the  autocratic  papal 
power ;  but  in  both  it  was  found  that  the  final  authority  thus  appealed 
to  had  no  innate  or  divinely  derived  energy.  It  was  altogether  help- 
irainst  any  one  disposed  to  resist  it  except  by  the  aid  of  military 
or  civil  compulsion. 

It  was  impossible  that  any  other  opinion  could  be  entertained  of  the 
character  of  these  assemblages  by  men  of  practical  ability  who  had  been 
concerned  in  their  transactions.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  one  of  the  most 
pious  and  able  men  of  his  age,  and  who,  during  a  part  of  its  sitting 

lent  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  381,  refused  subse- 
quently to  attend  any  more,  saying  that  he  had  never  known  an  assem- 
bly of  bisl  :  :iinate  well ;  that,  instead  of  removing  evils,  they  only 
them,  and  that  their  strifes  and  lust  of  power  were  not  to  be 
descril.  1.  A  thousand  years  later,  ^Eneas  Sylvius,  Pope  Pius  II.,  speak- 
ing of  another  council,  observes  that  it  was  not  so  much  directed  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  by  the  passions  of  men. 

Notwithstanding  the  contradictions  and  opposition  they  so  frequently 
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progressive  va-    exhibit,  there  may  be  discerned  in  the  decisions  of  these 

riation  of  human    .      j«         ,1  />  /V»T      •          •      T         •  i 

thought  mum-     bodies  the  traces  of  an  affiliation  indicating  the  continuous 
mmd!?  progression  of  thought.     Thus,  of  the  four  oecumenical 

councils  that  were  concerned  with  the  facts  spoken  of  in  the  preceding 
pages,  that  of  Nicea  determined  the  Son  to  be  of  the  same  substance 
with  the  Father ;  that  of  Constantinople,  that  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit 
'are  equal  to  the  Father;  that  of  Ephesus,  that  the  two  natures  of  Christ 
make  but  one  person ;  and  that  of  Chalcedon,  that  these  natures  remain 
two,  notwithstanding  their  personal  union.  But  that  they  failecj.  of  their 
object  in  constituting  a  criterion  of  truth  is  plainly  demonstrated  by 
such  simple  facts  as  that,  in  the  fourth  century  alone,  there  were  thir- 
teen councils  adverse  to  Arius,  fifteen  in  his  favor,  and  seventeen  for 
the  semi-Arians — in  all,  forty-five.  From  such  a  confusion,  it  was  nec- 
essary that  the  councils  themselves  must  be  subordinate  to  a  higher  au- 
thority— a  higher  criterion,  able  to  give  to  them  or  refuse  to  them  au- 
thenticity. That  the  source  of  power,  both  for  the  council  in  the  East 
and  the  papacy  in  the  West,  was  altogether  political,  is  proved  by  al- 
most every  transaction  in  which  they  were  concerned.  In  the  case  of 
the  papacy,  this  was  well  seen  in  the  contest  between  Hilary  the  Bishop 
of  Aries,  and  Leo,  on  which  occasion  an  edict  was  issued  by  the  Emperor 
Yalentinian  denouncing  the  contumacy  of  Hilary,  and  setting  forth  that, 
S'suSiedT"  "  tnough  the  sentence  of  so  great  a  pontiff  as  the  Bishop  of 
physical  force.  Eome  did  not  need  imperial  confirmation,  yet  that  it  must 
now  be  understood  by  all  bishops  that  the  decrees  of  the  apostolic  see 
should  henceforth  be  law,  and  that  whoever  refused  to  obey  the  citation 
of  the  Eoman  pontiff  should  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  moderator  of 
the  province."  Herein  we  see  the  intrinsic  nature  of  papal  power  dis- 
tinctly. It  is  allied  with  physical  force. 

In  the  midst  of  these  theological  disputes  occurred  that  great  event 
The  fan  of  which  I  have  designated  as  marking  the  close  of  the  age  of  In- 
Eome.  quiry.  It  was  the  fall  of  Eome. 

In  the  Eastern  empire  the  Goths  had  become  permanently  settled, 
having  laws  of  their  own,  a  magistracy  of  their  own,  paying  no  taxes, 
but  contributing  40,000  men  to  the  army.  The  Visigoths  were  spread- 
spread  of  the  ing  through  Greece,  Spain,  Italy.  In  their  devastations  of  the 
barbarians.  former  country,  they  had  spared  Athens  for  the  sake  of  her 
recollections.  The  Eleusinian  mysteries  had  ceased.  From  that  day 
Greece  never  saw  prosperity  again.  Alaric  entered  Italy.  Stilicho,  the 
imperial  general,  forced  him  to  retreat.  Khadogast  made  his  invasion. 
Stilicho  compelled  him  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  Burgundians 
and  Vandals  overflowed  Gaul ;  the  Suevi,  Vandals,  and  Alans  overflow- 
ed Spain.  Stilicho,  a  man  worthy  of  the  old  days  of  the  republic, 
though  a  Goth,  was  murdered  by  the  emperor  his  master.  Alaric  ap- 
peared before  Borne.  It  was  619  years  since  she  had  felt  the  presence 
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of  a  foreign  enemy,  and  that  was  Ilannibal.     She  still  contained  1780 
senatorial  palaces,  the  annual  income  of  some  of  the  owners  of  capture  and 

.    .  ....  eack  of  Rome 

which  was  $800,000;  The  city  was  eighteen  rniles  in  circum-  by  Alaric. 
ference,  and  contained  above  a  million  of  people  —  of  people,  as  in  old 
times,  clamorous  for  distributions  of  bread,  and  wine,  and  oil.  In  its 
ious  despair,  the  apostate  city,  it  is  said,  with  the  consent  of  the 
offered  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  its  repudiated,  and,  as  it  now  believed, 
its  offended  god.  A  million  of  dollars,  together  with  many  costly 
goods,  were  paid  as  a  ransom.  The  barbarian  general  retired.  1  1 
insulted  by  the  emperor  from  his  fastness  at  Eavenna.  Altercations 
and  new  inarches  ensued  ;  and  at  last,  for  the  third  time,  Alaric  appeared 
before  Rome.  At  midnight  on  the  24th  of  April,  A.D.  410,  eleven 
hundred  and  sixty-three  years  from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  the  Sa- 
larian  gate  was  opened  to  him  by  the  treachery  of  slaves;  there  was  no 
god  to  defend  her  in  her  dire  extremity,  and  Rome  was  sacked  by  the 
Goths. 

the  Eternal  City  really  fallen!  was  the  universal  exclamation 
throughout  the  empire  when  it  became  known  that  Alaric  had  taken 
Rome.  Though  paganism  had  been  ruined  in  a  national  sense,  the  true 
Roman  ethnical  element  had  never  given  it  up,  but  was  dying  out  with 
it,  a  relic  of  the  population  of  the  city  still  adhering  to  the  Accusations  of  the 
ancient  faith.  Among  this  were  not  wanting  many  of  the 


aristocratic  families  and  philosophers,  who  imputed  the  disaster  to  the 
public  apostasy,  and  in  their  shame  and  suffering  loudly  proclaimed 
that  the  nation  was  justly  punished  for  its  abandonment  of  the  gods  of 
its  forefathers,  the  gods  who  had  given  victory  and  empire.  It  became 
necessary  for  the  Church  to  meet  this  accusation,  which,  while  it  was 
openly  urged  by  thousands,  was  doubtless  believed  to  be  true  by  silent, 
and  timid,  and  panic-stricken  millions.  With  the  intention  of  defend- 
ing Christianity,  St.  Augustine,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  fathers,  solemnly 
devoted  thirteen  years  of  his  life  to  the  composition  of  his  great  work 
entitled  "  The  City  of  God."  It  is  interesting  for  us  to  remark  the  tone 
of  some  of  these  replies  of  the  Christians  to  their  pagan  adversaries. 

*  For  the  manifest  deterioration  of  Roman  manners,  and  for  the  im- 

pendinir  dissolution  of  the  state,  paganism  itself  is  responsible.     Our  po- 

litieal  power  is  only  of  yesterday  ;  it  is  in  no  manner  concerned  with 

:;i«lual  development  of  luxury  and  wickedness,  which 

<  n  going  on  for  the  last  thousand  years.     Your  ances- 

tors  in:i'l>-  war  a  trade;  they  laid  under  tribute  and  enslaved  the  ad- 

B;  but  were  not  profusion,  extravagance,  dissipatio 

necessary  consequences  of  conquest?  was  not  Roman  idleness  the  inev- 

result  of  the  filling  of  Italy  with  slaves?     Every  hour  rendered 

that  bottomless  gulf  which  separates  immense  riches  from  abject 

poverty.     Did  not  the  middle  class,  in  which  reside  the  virtue  and 
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strength  of  a  nation,  disappear,  and  aristocratic  families  remain  in  Rome, 
whose  estates  in  Syria  or  Spain,  Gaul  or  Africa,  equaled,  nay,  even  ex- 
ceeded in  extent  and  revenue  illustrious  kingdoms,  provinces  for  the  an- 
nexation of  which  the  republic  of  old  had  decreed  triumphs?  Was 
there  not  in  the  streets  a  profligate  rabble  living  in  total  idleness,  fed 
and  amused  at  the  expense  of  the  state  ?  We  are  not  answerable  for 
the  grinding  oppression  perpetrated  on  the  rural  populations  until  they 
have  been  driven  to  despair,  their  numbers  so  diminishing  as  to  warn 
us  that  there  is  danger  of  their  being  extinguished.  We  did  not  sug- 
gest to  the  Emperor  Trajan  to  abandon  Dacia,  and  neglect  that  policy 
which  fixed  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  at  strong  military  posts.  We 
did  not  suggest  to  Caracalla  to  admit  all  sorts  of  people  to  Roman  citi- 
zenship, nor  dislocate  the  population  by  a  wild  pursuit  of  civil  offices 
or  the  discharge  of  military  duties.  We  did  not  crowd  Italy  with  slaves, 
nor  make  those  miserable  men  more  degraded  than  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  compelling  them  to  labors  which  are  the  business  of  the  brutes. 
We  have  taught  and  practiced  a  very  different  doctrine  from  that.  We 
did  not  nightly  put  into  irons  the  population  of  provinces  and  cities  re- 
duced to  bondage.  We  are  not  responsible  for  the  inevitable  insurrec 
tions,  poisonings,  assassinations,  vengeance.  We  did  not  bring  on  that 
state  of  things  in  which  a  man  having  a  patrimony  found  it  his  best  in- 
terest to  abandon  it  without  compensation  and  flee.  We  did  not  de- 
moralize the  populace  by  providing  them  food,  games,  races,  theatres ; 
we  have  been  persecuted  because  we  would  not  set  our  feet  in  a  theatre. 
We  did  not  ruin  the  senate  and  aristocracy  by  sacrificing  every  thing, 
even  ourselves,  for  the  Julian  family.  We  did  not  neutralize  the  le- 
gions by  setting  them  to  fight  against  one  another.  We  were  not  the 
first  to  degrade  Rome ;  Dioclesian,  who  persecuted  us,  gave  the  exam- 
ple by  establishing  his  residence  at  Nicornedia.  As  to  the  sentiment  of 
patriotism  of  which  you  vaunt,  was  it  not  destroyed  by  your  own  em- 
perors? When  they  had  made  Roman  citizens  of  Gauls  and  Egyp- 
tians, Africans  and  Huns,  Spaniards  and  Syrians,  how  could  they  expect 
that  such  a  motley  crew  would  remain  true  to  the  interests  of  an  Italian 
town,  and  that  town  their  hated  oppressor.  Patriotism  depends  on 
concentration ;  it  can  not  bear  diffusion.  Something  more  than  such 
a  worldly  tie  was  wanted  to  bind  the  diverse  nations  together ;  they 
have  found  it  in  Christianity.  A  common  language  imparts  community 
of  thought  and  feeling ;  bu1 1  what  was  to  be  expected  when  Greek  is  the 
language  of  one  half  of  the  ruling  classes,  and  Latin  of  the  other?  we  say 
nothing  of  the  thousand  unintelligible  forms  of  speech  in  use  throughout 
the  Roman  world.  The  fall  of  the  senate  preceded,  by  a  few  years,  the 
origin  of  Christianity ;  you  will  not  surely  say  that  we  were  the  inciters  of 
the  usurpations  of  the  CaBsars?  What  have  we  had  to  do  with  the  army, 
that  engine  of  violence,  which  in  ninety -two  years  gave  you  thirty-two 
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emperors  and  twenty -seven  pretenders  to  the  throne  ?     We  did  not  sug- 
gest to  the  Praetorian  Guards  to  put  up  the  empire  at  auction. 

'Can  you  really,  wonder  that  all  this  should  come  to  an  end?  \\V 
do  not  wonder ;  on  the  contrary,  we  thank  God  for  it.  It  is  time  that 
the  human  race  had  rest.  The  sighing  of  the  prisoner,  the  prayer  of  the 
captive,  are  heard  at  last.  Yet  the  judgment  has  been  tciupcn  <1  with 
mercy.  Had  the  pagan  Rhadogast  taken  Rome,  not  a  life  would  have 
been  spared,  no  stone  left  on  another.  The  Christian  Alaric,  though  a 
Goth,  respects  his  Christian  brethren,  and  for  their  sakes  you  are  sa\ 
As  to  the  gods,  those  daemons  in  whom  you  trust,  did  they  always  s 
you  from  calamity  ?  IIow  long  did  Ilunnibal  insult  them  ?  Was  it  a 
goose  or  a  god  that  saved  the  Capitol  from  Brennus?  Where  were  the 
gods  in  all  the  defeats,  some  of  them  but  recent,  of  the  pagan  emperors? 
It  is  well  that  the  purple  Babylon  has  fallen,  the  harlot  who  was  drunk 
with  the  blood  of  nations. 

'  In  the  place  of  this  earthly  city,  this  vaunted  mistress  of  the  world, 
whose  fall  closes  a  long  career  of  superstition  and  sin,  there  shall  arise 
u  the  City  of  God."  The  purifying  fire  of  the  barbarian  shall  remove 
JUT  heathenish  defilements,  and  make  her  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
Instead  of  a  thousand  years  of  that  night  of  crime,  to  which  in  your  de- 
spair you  look  back,  there  is  before  her  the  day  of  the  millennium,  pre- 
dicted by  the  prophets  of  old.  In  her  regenerated  walls  there  shall  be 
no  taint  of  sin,  but  righteousness  and  peace ;  no  stain  of  the  vanities  of 
tin-  world,  no  conflicts  of  ambition,  no  sordid  hunger  for  gold,  no  lust  of 
glory,  no  desire  for  domination,  but  holiness  to  the  Lord.' 

Of  those  who  in  such  sentiments  defended  the  cause  of  the  new  relig- 
ion St.  Augustine  was  the  chief.  In  his  great  work,  "  the  8t  A«gn»tine'i 
City  of  God,"  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  ablest  specimen 
of  the  early  Christian  literature,  he  pursues  this  theme,  if  not  in  the  lan- 
guage, at  least  in  the  spirit  here  presented,  and  through  a  copious  detail 
of  many  books.  On  the  later  Christianity  of  the  Western  churches  he 
has  exerted  more  influence  than  any  other  -of  the  fathers.  To  him  is 
due  much  of  the  precision  of  our  views  on  original  sin,  total  depravity, 
grace,  predestination,  election. 

In  his  early  years  St.  Augustine  had  led  a  frivolous  and  evil  life, 
plunging  into  all  the  dissipations  of  the  gay  city  of  Car-  IJfe  and  writing. 

-.re.     Through  the  devious  paths  of  Manichasism,  astrol-  <*  *<- Aupu**** 
ogy,  ami  skepticism,  h<>  at  last  arrived  at  the  truth.  .  It  was  not,  how- 
3,  but  Cicero,  to  whom  the  good  change  was  dm-;  the 
writings  of  that  Lrivat  orator  won  him  over  to  a  love  of  wisdom,  w- 
ing  him  from  the  pi.  -f  the  theatre,  the  follies  of  divination. and 

suj>  iiis  Manieluean  errors,  however,  he  was  snatched  by 

ibrose,  the  Bishop  of  Milan,  who  baptized  him,  together  with  his  il- 
legitimate son  Adeodatus.    In  his  writings  we  may,  without  difficn 
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recognize  the  vestiges  of  Magianism,  not  as  regards  the  duality  of  God, 
but  as  respects  the  division  of  mankind — the  elect  and  lost;  the  king- 
doms of  grace  and  perdition,  of  God  and  the  devil;  answering  to  the 
Oriental  ideas  of  the  rule  of  light  and  darkness.  From  Ambrose,  St. 
Augustine  learned  those  high  Trinitarian  doctrines  which  were  soon  en- 
forced in  the  West. 

In  his  philosophical  disquisitions  on  Time,  Matter,  Memory,  this  far- 
famed  writer  is,  however,  always  unsatisfactory,  often  trivial.  His  doc- 
trine that  Scripture,  as  the  Word  of  God,  is  capable  of  a  manifold 
meaning,  led  him  into  many  delusions,  and  exercised,  in  subsequent 
ages,  a  most  baneful  influence  on  true  science.  Thus  he  finds  in  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  proofs  of  the  Trinity ;  that  the  firmament 
spoken  of  therein  is  the  type  of  God's  word  ;  and  that  there  is  a  corre- 
spondence between  creation  itself  and  the  Church.  His  numerous  books 
have  often  been  translated,  especially  his  Confessions,  a  work  that  has 
delighted  and  edified  fifty  generations,  but  which  must,  after  all,  yield 
the  palm,  as  a  literary  production,  to  the  writings  of  Bunyan,  who,  like 
Augustine,  gave  himself  up  to  all  the  agony  of  unsparing  personal  ex- 
amination and  relentless  self-condemnation,  anatomizing  his  very  soul, 
and  dragging  forth  every  sin  into  the  face  of  day. 

The  ecclesiastical  influence  of  St.  Augustine  has  so  completely  eclipsed 
his  political  biography  that  but  little  attention  has  been  given  to  his 
conduct  in  the  interesting  time  in  which  he  lived.  Sismondi  recalls  to 
his  disadvantage  that  he  was  the  friend  of  Count  Boniface,  who  invited 
Genseric  and  his  Yandals  into  Africa ;  the  bloody  consequences  of  that 
conspiracy  can  not  be  exaggerated.  It  was  through  him  that  the  count's 
name  has  been  transmitted  to  posterity  without  infamy.  Boniface  was 
with  him  when  he  died,  at  Hippo,  August  28th,  A.D.  430. 

When  Eome  thus  fell  before  Alaric,  so  far  from  the  provincial  Chris- 
Propitious  effect  ^ans  bewailing  her  misfortune,  they  actually  gloried  in  it. 
of  Alarms  siege.  Tnev  critically  distinguished  between  the  downfall  of  the 
purple  pagan  harlot  and  the  untouched  city  of  God.  The  vengeance 
of  the  Goth  had  fallen  on  the  temples,  but  the  churches  had  been  spared. 
Though  in  subsequent  and  not  very  distant  calamities  of  the  city  these 
triumphant  distinctions  could  scarcely  be  maintained,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  that  catastrophe  singularly  developed  papal  power.  The 
abasement  of  the  ancient  aristocracy  brought  into  relief  the  bishop.  It 
has  been  truly  said  that,  as  Eome  rose  from  her  ruins,  the  bishop  was 
discerned  to  be  her  most  conspicuous  man.  Most  opportunely,  at  this 
period  Jerome  had  completed  his  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible.  The 
Vulgate  henceforth  became  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  West. 
The  influence  of  the  heathen  classics,  which  that  austere  anchorite  had 
in  early  life  admired,  but  had  vainly  attempted  to  free  himself  from  by 
unremitting  nocturnal  flagellations,  appears  in  this  great  version.  It 
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came  at  a  critical  moment  for  the  West.  In  the  politic  non-committal- 
ism  of  Rome,  it  was  not  expedient  that  a  pope  should  be  an  author. 
The  Vulgate  was  all  that  the  times  required.  Henceforth  the  East 
might  occupy  herself  in  the  harmless  fabrication  of  creeds  and  of  here- 
sies; the  West  could  develop  her  practical  talent  in  the  much  more  im- 
portant organization  of  ecclesiastical  power. 

Doubtless  not  without  interest  will  the  reader  of  these  pages  remark 
how  closely  the  process  of  ecclesiastical  events  resembles  that  of  civil. 
In  both  there  is  an  irresistible  tendency  to  the  concentration  of  power. 
As  in  Roman  history  we  have  seen  a  few  families,  and,  indeed,  at  last, 
one  man  grasp  the  influence  which  in  earlier  times  was  disseminated 
among  the  people,  so  in  the  Church  the  congregations  are  quickly  found 
in  subordination  to  their  bishops,  and  these,  in  their  turn,  succumbing  to 
a  perpetually  diminishing  number  of  their  compeers.  In  the  The  fate  of  the 
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period  we  are  now  considering,  the  minor  episcopates,  such  as  biahopi. 
those  of  Jerusalem,'  Antioch,  Carthage,  had  virtually  lost  their  pristine 
force,  every  thing  having  converged  into  the  three  great  sees  of  Con- 
stantinople, Alexandria,  and  Rome.  The  history  of  the  time  is  a  record 
of  the  desperate  struggles  of  the  three  chief  bishops  for  supremacy.  In 
this  conflict  Rome  possessed  many  advantages ;  the  two  others  were 
more  immediately  under  the  control  of  the  imperial  government,  the 
clashing  of  interests  between  them  more  frequent,  their  rivalry  more 
bitter.  The  control  of  ecclesiastical  power  was  hence  perpetually  in 
Rome,  though  she  was,  both  politically  and  intellectually,  inferior  to  her 
competitors.  As  of  old,  there  was  a  triumvirate  in  the  world  destined 
to  concentrate  into  a  despotism.  And,  as  if  to  remind  men  that  the 
principles  involved  in  the  movements  of  the  Church  are  of  the  same  na- 
ture as  those  involved  in  the  movements  of  the  state,  the  resemblances 
here  pointed  out  are  sometimes  singularly  illustrated  in  trifling  details. 
The  Bishop  of  Alexandria  was  not  the  first  triumvir  who  came  to  an 
untimely  end  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile;  the.  Roman  pontiff  was  not  the 
first  who  consolidated  his  power  by  the  aid  of  Gallic  legions. 
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Learning  in  the  East  by  Cyril,  his  Associates  and  Successors. 

THE  policy  of  Constantino  the  Great  inevitably  tended  to  the  pagan- 
ization  of  Christianity.  An  incorporation  of  its  pure  doctrines  with  de- 
caying pagan  ideas  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  .the  control  that 
had  been  attained  by  unscrupulous  politicians  and  placemen.  The  faith, 
The  age  of  ^us  contaminated,  gained  a  more  general  and  ready  popular 
Faith.  acceptance,  but  at  the  cost  of  a  new  lease  of  life  to  those  ideas. 
So  thorough  was  the  adulteration  that  it  was  not  until  the  Reformation, 
a  period  of  more  than  a  thousand  years,  that  a  separation  of  the  true 
from  the  false  could  be  accomplished. 

Considering  how  many  nations  were  involved  in  these  events,  and 
the  length  of  time  over  which  they  extend,  a  clear  treatment  of  the  sub- 
subdivision  of  Ject  requires  its  subdivision.  I  shall  therefore  speak,  1st,  of 
the  subject.  the  Age  of  Faitll  in  tte  East  .  2d,  of  the  Age  of  Faith  in  the 

West.  .  The  former  was  closed  prematurely  by  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quest ;  'the  latter,  after  undergoing  slow  metamorphosis,  passed  into  the 
European  Age  of  Reason  during  the  pontificate  of  Nicolas  V. 

In  this  and  the  following  chapter  I  shall  therefore  treat  of  the  age  of 
Faith  in  the  East,  and  of  the  catastrophe  that  closed  it.  I  shall  then 
turn  to  the  Age  of  Faith  in  the  "West  —  a  long  but  an  instructive  story. 

The  paganization  of  religion  was  in  no  small  degree  assisted  by  the 

The  paganiza-  influence  of  the  females  of  the  court  of  Constantinople.     It 

*" 


soon  manifested  all  the  essential  features  of  a  true  mythol- 
ogy and  hero-worship.  Helena,  the  empress-mother,  superintended  the 
building  of  monumental  churches  over  the  reputed  places  of  interest  in 
the  history  of  our  Savior  —  those  of  his  birth,  his  burial,  his  ascension. 
A  vast  and  ever-increasing  crowd  of  converts  from  paganism,  who  had 
become  such  from  worldly  considerations,  and  still  hankered  after  won- 
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ders  like  those  in  which  their  forefathers  had  from  time  immemorial  be- 
lieved, lent  a  ready  ear  to  assertions  which,  to  more  hesitating  or  better- 
instructed  minds,  would  have  seemed  to  carry  imposture  on  their  very 
face.  A  temple  of  Venus,  formerly  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre, being  torn  down,  there  were  discovered,  in  a  cavern  be- 
nrath,  three  crosses,  and  also  the  inscription  written  by  Pilate, 
The  Savior's  cross,  being  by  miracle  .distinguished  from  those  of  the 
thieves,  was  divided,  a  part  being  kept  at  Jerusalem  and  a  part  sent  to 
Constantinople,  together  with  the  nails  used  in  the  crucifixion,  which 
were  also  fortunately  found.  These  were  destined  to  adorn  the  head  of 
the  emperor's  statue  on  the  top  of  the  porphyry  pillar.  The  wood  of 
the  cross,  moreover,  displayed  a  property  of  growth,  and  hence  furnish- 
ed an  abundant  supply  for  the  demands  of  pilgrims,  and  an  unfailing 
source  of  pecuniary  profit  to  its  possessors.  In  the  course  of  subsequent 
years  there  was  accumulated  in  the  various  churches  of  Europe,  from 
this  particular  relic,  a  sufficiency  to  have  constructed  many  hundred 
crosses.  The  age  that  could  accept  such  a  prodigy,  of  course  found  no 
difficulty  in  the  vision  of  Constantino  and  the  story  of  the  Labarum. 

Such  was  the  tendency  of  the  times  to  adulterate  Christianity  with 
the  spirit  of  paganism,  partly  to  conciliate  the  prejudices  of  political 
worldly  converts,  partly  in  the  hope  of  securing  its  more 
rapid  spread.  There  is  a  solemnity  in  the  truthful  accusation  which 
Kaustus  makes  to  Augustine:  "You  have  substituted  your  agapae  for 
the  sacrifices  of  the  pagans ;  for  their  idols  your  martyrs,  whom  you 
serve  with  the  very  same  honors.  You  appease  the  shades  of  the  dead 
with  wine  and  feasts;  you  celebrate  the  solemn  festivals  of  the  Gentiles, 
their  calends  and  their  solstices;  and  as  to  their  manners,  those  you 
have,  retained  without  any  alteration.  Nothing  distinguishes  you  from 
the  pagans  except  that  you  hold  your  assemblies  apart  from  them." 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter,  the  course  of  political  affairs  had 
detached  the  power  of  the  state  from  the  philosophical  and  polytheistic 
parties.  Joined  to  the  new  movement,  it  was  not  long  before  it  gave 
significant  proofs  of  the  sincerity  of  its  friendship  by  commencing  an 
active  persecution  of  the  remnant  of  philosophy.  It  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  direction  of  the  proselytism,  which 

.i'ling  to  important  results,  was  from  below  upward  through 
society.  As  to  philosophy,  its  action  had  been  in  the  other  direction; 
y  in  the  few  enlightened,  in  the  few  educated;  its  course, 
socially,  from  above  downward.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  ob- 
vious enough  that  the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant  populace  would  find, 
in  the  end,  a  full  expression;  that  learning  would  have  no  consid- 
tion  shown  to  it,  or  be  denounced  as  mere  magic ;  that  philosophy  would 
be  looked  upon  as  a  vain,  and  therefore  sinful  pursuit  When  once  a 
political  aspirant  has  bidden  with  the  multitude  for  power,  and  still  de- 
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pends  on  their  pleasure  for  effective  support,  it  is  no  easy  thing  to  refuse 
their  wishes  or  hold  back  from  their  demands.  Even  Constantine  him- 
The  emperors  re-  self  felt  the  pressure  of  the  influence  to  which  he  was  allied, 
asUclnlmeT168 "  and  was  compelled  to  surrender  his  friend  Sopater,  the 
philosopher,  who  was  accused  of  binding  the  winds  in  an  adverse  quar- 
ter by  the  influence  of  magic,  so  that  the  corn-ships  could  not  reach  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  the  emperor  was  obliged  to  give  orders  for  his  decapi- 
tation to  satisfy  the  clamors  in  the  theatre.  Not  that  such  requisitions 
were  submitted  to  without  a  struggle,  or  that  succeeding  sovereigns  were 
willing  to  make  their  dignity  tacitly  subordinate  to  ecclesiastical  domi- 
nation. It  was  the  aim  of  Constantine  to  make  theology  a  branch  of 
politics ;  it  was  the  hope  of  every  bishop  in  the  empire  to  make  politics 
a  branch  of  theology.  Already,  however,  it  was  apparent  that  the  ec- 
clesiastical party  would,  in  the  end,  get  the  upper  hand,  and  that  the 
reluctance  of  some  of  the  emperors  to  obey  its  behests  was  merely  the 
revolt  of  individual  minds,  and  therefore  ephemeral  in  its  nature,  and 
that  the  popular  wishes  would  be  abundantly  gratified  as  soon  as  em- 
perors arose  who  not  merely,  like  Constantine,  availed  themselves  of 
Christianity,  but  absolutely  and  sincerely  adopted  it. 

Julian,  by  his  brief  but  ineffectual  attempt  at  the  restoration  of  pagan- 
ism, scarcely  restrained  for  a  moment  the  course  of  the  new  doctrines, 
The  Emperor  now  strengthening  themselves  continually  in  public  estimation, 
Julian.  -fay  incorporating  ideas  borrowed  from  paganism.  Through 
the  reign  of  Yalentinian,  who  was  a  Nicenist,  and  Yalens,  who  was  an 
Arian,  things  went  on  almost  as  if  the  episode  of  Julian  had  never  oc- 
curred. The  ancient  gods,  whose  existence  no  one  seems  ever  to  have 
denied,  were  now  thoroughly  identified  with  daemons ;  their  worship  was 
stigmatized  as  the  practice  of  magic.  Against  this  crime,  regarded  by 
Persecutions  of  his  the  laws  as  equal  to  treason,  a  violent  persecution  arose, 
successors.  Persons  resorting  to  Eome  for  the  purposes  of  study  were 

forbidden  to  remain  there  after  they  were  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
The  force  of  .this  persecution  fell  practically  upon  the  old  religion, 
though  nominally  directed  against  the  black  art,  for  the  primary  func- 
tion of  paganism  was  to  foretell  future  events  in  this  world,  and  hence 
its  connection  with  divination  and  its  punishment  as  magic. 

But  the  persecution,  though  directed  at  paganism,  struck  also  at  what 
remained  of  philosophy.  A  great  party  had  attained  to  power  under 
circumstances  which  compelled  it  to  enforce  the  principle  on  which  it 
Necessity  of  ieam-  was  originally  founded.  That  principle  was  the  exaction 
ing  to  the  bishops.  of  unhesitating  belief,  which,  though  it  will  answer  very 
well  for  the  humbler  and  more  numerous  class  of  men,  is  unsuited  for 
those  of  a  higher  intellectual  grade.  The  policy  of  Constantine  had 
opened  a  career  in  the  state,  through  the  Church,  for  men  of  the  lowest 
rank.  Many  of  such  had  already  attained  to  the  highest  dignities.  A 
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burning  zeal  rather  than  the  possession  of  profound  learning  animated 
them.  But  eminent  position  once  attained,  none  stood  more  in  need  of 
the  appearance  of  wisdom.  Under  such  circumstances,  they  were  tempt- 
ed to  sot  up  their  own  notions  as  final  and  unimpeachable  truth,  and  to 
denounce  as  magic,  or  the  sinful  pursuit  of  vain  trifling,  all  the  learning 
that  stood  in  the  way.  In  this  the  hand  of  the  civil  power  assisted.  It 
!  intended  to  cut  off  every  philosopher.  Every  manuscript  that 
could  be  seized  was  forthwith  burned.  Throughout  the  East,  men  in 
terror  destroyed  their  libraries,  for  fear  that  some  unfortunate  sentr 
contained  in  any  of  the  books  should  involve  them  and  their  familu 

ruction.  The  universal  opinion  was  that  it  was  right  to  compel  men 
to  believe,  what  the  majority  of  society  had  now  accepted  Growth  of  bigotry 
as  the  truth,  and,  if  they  refused,  it  was  right  to  punish  ««i  «'»*«»M«°. 
them.  No  one  was  heard  in  the  dominating  party  to  raise  his  voice  in 
behjdf  of  intellectual  liberty.  The  mystery  of  things  above  reason  was 
held  to  be  the  very  cause  that  they  should  be  accepted  by  Faith;  a  sin- 
gular merit  was  supposed  to  appertain  to  that  mental  condition  in  which 
belief  precedes  understanding. 

'  The  death-blow  to  paganism  was  given  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius, 
a  Spaniard,  who,  from  the  services  he  rendered  in  this  particular,  has 
been  rewarded  with  the  title  of  u  The  Great."  From  making  Flinatlci,ni  of 
the  practice  of  magic  and  the  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  an-  Thoodoelua- 
iinals  capital  offenses,  he  proceeded  to  the  prohibition  of  sacrifices,  A.D. 
391,  and  even  the  entering  of  temples.  He  alienated  the  revenues  of 
many  temples,  confiscated  the  estates  of  others,  some  he  demolished. 
The  vestal  virgins  he  dismissed,  and  any  house  profaned  by  incense  he 
declared  forfeited  to  the  imperial  exchequer.  When  once  the  property 
of  a  religious  establishment  has  been  irrevocably  taken  away,  it  is  need 
less  to  declare  its  worship  a  capital  crime. 

But  not  only  did  the  government  thus  constitute  itself  a  thorough 
auxiliary  of  the  new  religion,  it  also  tried  to  secure  it  from  its  own  dis- 
sensions. Apostates  were  deprived  of  the^  right  of  bequeathing  their 
own  property.  Inquisitors  of  faith  were  established ;  they  were  at  once 
spies  and  judges,  the  prototypes  of  the  most  fearful  tribunal  of  modern 
times.  Theodosius,  to  whom  the  carrying  into  effect  of  these  measures 
was  due,  found  it,  however,  more  expedient  for  himself  to  institute  liv- 
ing emblems  of  his  personal  faith  than  to  rely  on  any  ambiguous  creed, 
lie  therefore  sentenced  all  those  to  be  deprived  of  civil  rights,  and  to  be 
driven  into  exile,  who  did  not  accord  with  the  belief  of  Damasus,  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  and  Peter,  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria.  Those  who  pre- 
sumed to  celebrate  Easter  on  the  same  day  as  the  Jews  he  condemned 
to  death.  "  We  will,"  says  he,  in  his  edict,  "  that  all  who  embrace  this 
creed  be  called  catholic  Christians" — the  rest  are  heretics. 

Impartial  history  is  obliged  to  impute  the  origin  of  these  tyrannical 
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and  scandalous  acts  of  the  civil  power  to  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  and 
Responsibility  to  hold  them  responsible  for  the  crimes.  The  guilt  of  im- 

of  the  clergy  in  ,  i  •  •    i 

these  events,  pure  unscrupulous  women,  eunuchs,  parasites,  violent  sol- 
diers in  possession  of  absolute  power,  lies  at  their  door.  Yet  human 
nature  can  never,  in  any  condition  of  affairs,  be  altogether  debased. 
Though  the  system  under  which  men  were  living  pushed  them  forward 
to  these  iniquities,  the  individual  sense  of  right  and  wrong  sometimes 
vindicated  itself.  In  these  pages  we  shall  again  and  again  meet  this 
personal  revolt  against  the  indefensible  consequences  of  system.  It  was 
thus  that  there  were  bishops  who  openly  intervened  between  the  victim 
and  his  oppressor,  who  took  the  treasures  of  the  Church  to  redeem 
slaves  from  captivity.  For  this  a  future  age  will  perhaps  excuse  Am- 
brose, the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  the  impostures  he  practiced,  remember- 
ing that,  face  to  face,  he  held  Theodosius  the  Great  to  an  accountability 
for  the  massacre  of  seven  thousand  persons,  whom,  in  a  fit  of  vengeance, 
Massacre  at  ne  na(i  murdered  in  the  circus  of  Thessalonica,  A.D.  390,  and 
Thessaionica.  inexorably  compelled  the  imperial  culprit,  to  whom  he  and  all 
his  party  were  under  such  obligations,  to  atone  for  his  crime  by  such 
penance  as  may  be  exacted  in  this  world,  teaching  his  sovereign  "that 
though  he  was  of  the  Church  and  in  the  Church,  he  was  not  above  the 
Church;"  that  brute  force  must  give  way  to  intellect,  and  that  even  the 
meanest  human  being  has  rights  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Political  events  had  thus  taken  a  course  disastrous  to  human  knowl- 
edge. A  necessity  had  arisen  that  they  to  whom  circumstances  had 
given  the  control  of  public  faith  should  also  have  the  control  of  public 
knowledge.  The  moral  condition  of  the  world  had  thus  come  into  an- 
tagonism  to  scientific  progress.  As  had  been  the  case  many  ages  before 
introduction  of  ^  India,  the  sacred  writings  were  asserted  to  contain  what- 
Patnsticism.  ever  was  necessary  or  useful  for  man  to  know.  Questions  in 
astronomy,  geography,  chronology,  history,  or  any  other  branch  which 
had  hitherto  occupied  or  amused  the  human  mind,  were  now  to  be  re- 
ferred to  a  new  tribunal  for  solution,  and  there  remained  nothing  to  be 
done  by  the  philosopher.  A  revelation  of  science  is  incompatible  with 
any  farther  advance ;  it  admits  no  employment  save  that  of  the  humble 
commentator. 

The  early  ecclesiastical  writers,  or  fathers,  as  they  are  often  called, 
came  thus  to  be  considered  not  only  as  surpassing  all  other  men  in  piety, 
but  also  as  excelling  them  in  wisdom.  Their  dictum  was  looked  upon 
as  final.  This  eminent  position  they  held  for  many  centuries ;  indeed, 
it  was  not  until  near  the  period  of  the  Eeformation  that  they  were  de- 
posed. The  great  critics  who  appeared  at  that  time,  by  submitting  the 
Patristic  works  to  a  higher  analysis,  comparing  them  with  one  another 
and  showing  their  mutual  contradictions,  brought  them  all  to  their 
proper  level.  The  habit  of  even  so  much  as  quoting  them  went  out  of 
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use,  when  it  was  perceived  that  not  one  of  these  writers  could  Apology  of  the 

...  ,  .  1-1      fathers  for  Pa- 

present  the  necessary  credentials  to  entitle  him  to  speak  with  triaticiam. 
authority  on  any  scientific  fact.  Many  of  them  had  not  scrupled  to.  ex- 
press their  contempt  of  the  things  they  thus  presumed  to  judge.  Thus 
Eusebius  says :  "  It  is  not  through  ignorance  of  the  things  admired  by 
I  .hilosophers,  but  through  contempt  of  such  useless  labor,  that  we  tbink  so 
little  of  these  matters,  turning  our  souls  to  the  exercise  of  better  things." 
In  such  a  spirit  Lactantius  holds  the  whole  of  philosophy  to  be*"  empty 
and  false."  Speaking  in  reference  to  the  heretical  doctrine  of  the  globu- 
lar form  of  the  earth,  he  says:  "  Is  it  possible  that  men  can  be  so  absurd 
as  to  believe  that  the  crops  and  the  trees  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth 
hang  downward,  and  that  men  have  their  feet  higher  than  their  heads? 
If  you  ask  them  how  they  defend  these  monstrosities?  how  things  do  not 
full  away  from  the  earth  on  that  side?  they  reply  that  the  nature  of 
things  is  such,  that  heavy  bodies  tend  toward  the  centre  like  the  spokes 
of  a  wheel,  while  light  bodies,  as  clouds,  smoke,  fire,  tend  from  the 
centre  to  the  heavens  on  all  sides.  Now  I  am  really  at  a  loss  what 
to  say  of  those  who,  when  they  have  once  gone  wrong,  steadily  perse- 
vere in  their  folly,  and  defend  one  absurd  opinion  by  another."  On  the 
question  of  the  antipodes,  St.  Augustine  asserts  that  "  it  is  impossible 
there  should  be  inhabitants  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth,  since  no 
such  race  is  recorded  by  Scripture  among  the  descendants  of  Adam." 

Patristicism,  or  the  science  of  the  fathers,  was  thus  essentially  found- 
ed on  the  principle  that  the  Scriptures  contain  all  knowledge  permitted 
to  man.  It  followed,  therefore,  that  natural  events  may  be  interpreted 
by  the  aid  of  texts,  and  that  all  philosophical  doctrines  must  T^  doctrine*  of 
be  moulded  to  the  standard  of  orthodoxy.  It  asserted  that  1>atristld«m- 
God  made  the  world  out  of  nothing,  since  to  admit  the  eternity  of  mat- 
ter leads  to  Manicheism.  It  taught  that  the  earth  is  a  plane,  and  the 
sky  a  vault  above  it,  in  which  the  stars -are  fixed,  and  the  sun,  moon, 
and  planets  perform  their  motions,  rising  and  setting;  that  these  bodies 
are  altogether  of  a  subordinate  nature,  their  use  being  to  give  light  to 
man  ;  that  still  higher  and  beyond  the  vault  of  the  sky  is  heaven,  the 
abode  of  God  and  the  angelic  hosts ;  that  in  six  days  the  earth,  and  all 
that  it  contains,  were  made ;  that  it  was  overwhelmed  by  a  universal 
delude,  which  destroyed  all  living  things  save  those  preserved  in  the 
ark,  the  waters  being  subsequently  dried  up  by  the  wind ;  that  man  is  the 
moral  centre,  of  the  world;  for  him  all  things  were  created  and  are  sustain- 
ed; that,  so  far  from  his  ever  having  shown  any  tendency  to  impr* 

.*.  he  has  fall. MI  both  in  wisdom  and  worth,  the  first  man,  before  his 
ri% having bflfen  perfect  in  body  and  soul:  hence  Patristicism  ever  look- 
backward,  never  forward:   that  through  that  sin  death  came  into 
world;  not  cv«  n  any  animal  had  died  previously,  but  all  had  been 
immortal.     It  uv  ctod  the  idea  of  the  government  of  the  world 
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by  law,  asserting  the  perpetual  interference  of  an  instant  Providence 
on  all  occasions,  not  excepting  the  most  trifling.  It  resorted  to  spiritual 
influences  in  the  production  of  natural  effects,  assigning  to  angels  the 
duty  of  moving  the  stars,  carrying  up  water  from  the  sea  to  form  rain, 
and  managing  eclipses.  It  affirmed  that  man  had  existed  but  a  few 
centuries  upon  earth,  and  that  he  could  continue  only  a  little  longer, 
for  that  the  world  itself  might  be  every  moment  expected  to  be  burned 
up  by  fire.  It  deduced  all  the  families  of  the  earth  from  one  primitive 
pair,  and  made  them  all  morally  responsible  for  the  sin  committed  by 
that  pair.  It  rejected  the  doctrine  that  man  can  modify  his  own  organ- 
ism as  absolutely  irreligious,  the  physician  being  little  better  than  an 
atheist,  but  it  affirmed  that  cures  might  be  effected  by  the  intercession 
of  saints,  at  the  shrines  of  holy  men,  and  by  relics.  It  altogether  repu- 
diated the  improvement  of  man's  physical  state  ;  to  increase  his  power 
or  comfort  was  to  attempt  to  attain  what  Providence  had  denied  ;  philo- 
sophical investigation  was  an  unlawful  prying  into  things  that  God  had 
designed  to  conceal.  It  declined  the  logic  of  the  Greeks,  substituting 
miracle-proof  for  it,  the  demonstration  of  an  assertion  being  supposed  to 
be  given  by  a  surprising  illustration  of  something  else. 

A  wild  astronojny  had  thus  supplanted  the  astronomy  of  Hipparchus  ; 
the  miserable  fictions  of  Eusebius  had  subverted  the  chronology  of 
Manetho  and  Eratosthenes  ;  the  geometry  of  Euclid  and  Apollonius  was 
held  to  be  of  no  use  ;  the  geography  of  Ptolemy  a  blunder  ;  the  great 
mechanical  inventions  of  Archimedes  incomparably  surpassed  by  the 
miracles  worked  at  the  shrines  of  a  hundred  saints. 

Of  such  a  mixture  of  truth  and  of  folly  was  Patristicism  composed. 
Ignorance  in  power  had  found  it  acceptable  to  have  a  false  and  unpro- 
gressive  science,  forgetting  that  sooner  or  later  the  time  must  arrive 
intrinsic  weak-  when  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  stationary  ideas  in 
system.  a  world  of  which  the  affairs  are  ever  advancing.  A  failure 


to  include  in  the  system  thus  imposed  upon  men  any  provision  for  in- 
tellectual progress  was  the  great  and  fatal  mistake  of  those  times.  Each 
passing  century  brought  its  incompatibilities.  A  strain  upon  the  work- 
ing of  the  system  soon  occurred,  and  perpetually  increased  in  force.  It 
became  apparent  that,  in  the  end,  the  imposition  would  be  altogether 
unable  to  hold  together.  On  a  future  page  we  shall  see  what  were  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  at  last  broke  down. 

The  wonder-worker  who  prepares  to  exhibit  his  phantasmagoria 
upon  the  wall,  knows  well  how  much  it  adds  to  the  delusion  to  have  all 
lights  extinguished*  save  that  which  is  in  his  own  dark  lantern.  I  have 
it  commences  now  to  relate  how  the  last  flickering  rays  of  Greek  learning 
-  wero  Put  out  5  ^ow  Patristici&m,  aided  by  her  companion 
Bigotry,  attempted  to  lay  the  foundations  of  her  influence  in 
security. 
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In  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  the  pagan  religion  and  pagan 
knowledge  were  together  destroyed.  This  emperor  was  restrained  by 
no  doubts,  for  he  was  very  ignorant,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  equal- 
ly sincere  and  severe.  Among  his  early  measures  we  find  an  order  that 
if  any  of  the  governors  of  Egypt  so  much  as  entered  a  tern-  Acta  or  the  Km. 
pie  he  should  be  fined  fifteen  pounds  of  gold.  He  follow-  P*™  Tbeodo.hu. 
ed  this  by  the  destruction  of  the  temples  of  Syria.  At  this  period  the 
Archbishopric  of  Alexandria  was  held  by  one  Theophilus,  a  bold,  bad 
man,  who  had  once  been  a  monk  of  Nitria.  It  was  about  A.D.390. 
The  Trinitarian  Conflict  was  at  the  time  composed,  one  party  having  got 
the  better  of  the  other.  To  the  monks  and  rabble  of  Alexandria  the  tem- 
ple of  Serapis  and  its  library  were  doubly  hateful,  partly  because  of  the 
Pantheistic  opposition  it  shadowed  forth  against  the  prevailing  doctrine, 
and  partly  because  within  its  walls  sorcery,  magic,  and  other  dealings 
with  the  devil  had  for  aggs  been  going  on.  We  have  related  how  Ptol- 
emy Philadelphia  commenced  the  great  library  in  the  aristo-  AiPxan<irjan 
cratic  quarter  of  the  city  named  Bruchion,  and  added  various  libraries- 
scientific  establishments  to  it.  Incited  by  this  example,  Eumenes,  King 
of  Pergamus,  established  out  of  rivalry  a  similar  library  in  his  metropo- 
lis. With  the  intention  of  preventing  him  from  excelling  that  of  Egypt, 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes  prohibited  the  exportation  of  papyrus,  whereupon 
Eumenes  invented  the  art  of  making  parchment.  The  second  great 
Alexandrian  library  was  that  established  by  Ptolemy  Physcon  at  the 
Serapion,  in  the  adjoining  quarter  of  the  town.  The  library  in  the 
Bruchion,  which  was  estimated  to  contain  400,000  volumes,  was  acci- 
drntally,  or,  as  it  has  been  said,  purposely  burned  during  the  siege  of 
the  city  by  Julius  Caesar,  but  that  in  the  Serapion  escaped.  To  make 
amends  for  this  great  catastrophe,  Marc  Antony  presented  to  Cleopatra 
the  rival  library,  brought  for  that  purpose  from  Pergamus.  Library  of  Perpa. 
It  consisted  of  200,000  volumes.  It  was  with  the  library  to  Egypt 
in  the  Bruchion  that  the  Museum  was  originally  connected;  but  after 
the  conflagration  thereof,  the  remains  of  the  various  surviving  establish- 
ments were  transferred  to  the  Serapion,  which  therefore  was,  at  the 
period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the  greatest  depository  of  human 
knowledge  in  the  world. 

The  pairan  Roman  emperors  had  not  been  unmindful  of  the  great 
trust  they  had  thus  inherited  from  the  Ptolemies.     The  temple 
of  Serapis  was  universally  admitted  to  be  the  noblest  religious 

;eturc  in  the  world,  unless  perhaps  the  patriotic  Roman  excepted 
that  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter.     It  was  approached  by  a  vast  flight  of 
;ulorncd  with  many  rows  of  columns;  and  in  its  quadrangu- 
lar portico — a  matchless  work  of  skill — were  placed  most  exquisite 
statues.     On  the  sculptured  walls  of  its  chambers,  and  upon  ceilings, 
:  o  paintings  of  unapproachable  excellence.     Of  the  value  of  these 
•works  of  art  the  Greeks  were  no  incompetent  judges. 
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The  Serapion,  with  these  its  precious  contents,  perpetually  gave  um- 
brage to  the  Archbishop  Theophilus  and  his  party.  To  them  it  was  a 
reproach  and  an  insult.  Its  many  buildings  were  devoted  to  unknown, 
and  therefore  unholy  uses.  In  its  vaults  and  silent  chambers  the  popu- 
lace believed  that  the  most  abominable  mysteries  were  carried  on. 
There  were  magical  brazen  circles  and  sun-dials  for  fortune-telling  in  its 
porch  ;  every  one  said  that  they  had  once  belonged  to  Pharaoh  or  the 
conjurors  who  strove  with  Moses.  Alas  !  no  one  of  the  ferocious  bigots 
knew  that  with  these  Eratosthenes  had  in  the  old  times  measured  the 
size  of  the  earth,  and  Timocharis  had  determined  the  motions  of  the 
planet  Yenus.  The  temple,  with  its  pure  white  marble  walls,  and  end- 
less columns  projected  against  a  blue  and  cloudless  Egyptian  sky,  was 
to  them  a  whited  sepulchre  full  of  rottenness  within.  In  the  very  sanc- 
tuary of  the  god  it  was  said  that  the  priests  had  been  known  to  delude 
the  wealthiest  and  most  beautiful  Alexandrian  women,  who  fancied  that 
they  were  honored  by  the  raptures  of  the  god.  To  this  temple,  so  well 
worthy  of  their  indignation,  Theophilus  directed  the  attention  of  his 
people.  It  happened  that  the  Emperor  Constantius  had  formerly  given 
to  the  Church  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Osiris,  and,  in  digging 
the  foundation  for  the  new  edifice,  the  obscene  symbols  used  in  that 
Worship  chanced  to  be  found.  With  more  zeal  than  modesty,  Theophi- 
lus exhibited  them  to  the  derision  of  the  rabble  in  the  market-place. 
The  old  Egyptian  pagan  party  rose  to  avenge  the  insult.  A  riot  en- 
Quarrei  between  sued,  one  Olympius,  a  philosopher,  being  their  leader.  Their 
and  paganSn  head-quarters  were  in  the  massive  building  of  the  Serapion, 
Alexandria.  from  whence  issuing  forth  they  seized  whatever  Christians 
they  could,  compelled  them  to  offer  sacrifice,  and  then  killed  them  on 
the  altar.  The  dispute  was  referred  to  .the  emperor,  in  the  mean  time 
the  pagans  maintaining  themselves  in  the  temple-fortress.  In  the  dead 
of  the  night,  Olympius,  it  is  said,  was  awe-stricken  by  the  sound  of  a 
clear  voice  chanting  among  the  arches  and  pillars  the  Christian  Alleluiah. 
Either  accepting,  like  a  heathen,  the  omen,  or  fearing  a  secret  assassin, 
he  escaped  from  the  temple  and  fled  for  his  life.  On  the 


tom  down1.00  1  >e  arrival  of  the  rescript  of  Theodosius  the  pagans  laid  down 
their  arms,  little  expecting  the  orders  of  the  emperor.  He  enjoined  that 
the  building  should  forthwith  be  destroyed,  intrusting  the  task  to  the 
swift  hands  of  Theophilus.  His  work  was  commenced  by  the  pillage 
and  dispersal  of  the  library.  He  entered  the  sanctuary  of  the  god  —  that 
sanctuary  which  was  the  visible  sign  of  the  Pantheism  of  the  East,  the 
memento  of  the  alliance  between  hoary  primeval  Egypt  and  free-think- 
ing Greece,  the  relic  of  the  statesmanship  of  Alexander's  captains.  In 
statue  of  serapis  gloomy  silence  the  image  of  Serapis  confronted  its  assail- 
is  destroyed.  antg>  j^  js  jn  guc]1  a  moment  that  the  value  of  a  religion  is 
tried  ;  the  god  who  can  not  defend  himself  is  a  convicted  sham.  The- 
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opliilus,  undaunted,  commands  a  veteran  to  strike  the  image  with  his 
battle-axe.  The  helpless  statue  offers  no  resistance.  Another  blow 
rolls  tin;  hrad  of  the  idol  on  the  floor.  It  is  said  that  a  colony  of  fright- 
ened rats  ran  forth  from  its  interior.  The  kingcraft,  and  priestcraft, 
and  solemn  swindle  of  seven  hundred  years  is  exploded  in  a  shout  of 
laughter ;  the  god  is  broken  to  pieces,  his  members  dragged  through 
the  streets.  The  recesses  of  the  Serapion  are  explored.  Posterity  is 
edified  by  discoveries  of  the  frauds  by  which  priests  maintain  their 
power.  Among  other  wonders,  a  car  with  four  horses  is  seen  suspended 
near  the  ceiling  by  means  of  a  magnet  laid  on  the  roof,  which  being  re- 
moved by  the  hand  of  a  Christian,  the  imposture  fell  to  the  pavement. 
The  historian  of  these  events,  noticing  the  physical  impossibility  of  such 
things,  has  wisely  said  that  it  is  more  easy  to  invent  a  fictitious  story 
than  to  support  a  practical  fraud.  But  the  gold  and  silver  contained  in 
tlu>  temple  were  carefully  collected,  the  baser  articles  being  broken  in 
pieces  or  cast  into  the  fire.  Nor  did  the  holy  zeal  of  Theophilus  rest 
until  the  structure  was  demolished  to  its  very  foundations — a  work  of 
no  little  labor — and  a  church  erected  in  the  precincts.  It  must,  how- 
ever, have  been  the  temple  more  particularly  which  experienced  this 
devastation.  The  building  in  which  the  library  had  been  contained 
must  have  escaped,  for,  twenty  years  subsequently,  Orosius  expressly 
states  that  he  saw  the  empty  cases  or  shelves.  The  fanatic  Theophilus 
pushed  forward  his  victory.  The  temple  at  Canopus  next  fell  before 
him,  and  a  general  attack  was  made  on  all  similar  edifices  in  Egypt. 
Speaking  of  the  monks  and  of  the  worship  of  relics,  Eu-  r«n»rntioMrf 
napius  says:  "Whoever  wore  a  black  dress  was  invested  Tbe°PhUl»- 
with  tyrannical  power;  philosophy  and  piety  to  the  gods  were  com- 
pelled to  retire  into  secret  places,  and  to  dwell  in  contented  poverty  and 
dignified  meanness  of  appearance.  The  temples  were  turned  into  tombs 
for  the  adoration  of  the  bones  of  the  basest  and  most  depraved  of  men, 
who  had  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  whom  they  made  their 
gods." 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  Serapion.     Its  destruction  stands  forth  an 
enduring  token  of  the  state  of  the  times. 

In  a  few  years  after  this  memorable  event  the  Archbishop  Theophi- 
lus had  gone  to  his  account.  His  throne  was  occupied  by  his  nephew, 
St.  Cyril,  who  had  been  expressly  prepared  for  that  holy  and  re-  stcyro. 
lice  by  a  residence  of  five  years  among  the  monks  of  Nitria. 
11  '•  had  been  pres«>ntol  to  the  fastidious  Alexandrians  with  due  precau- 
tions, and  by  them  acknowledged  to  be  an  effective  and  fashionable 
preach*  >ponents,  however,  asserted  that  the  clapping  of 

hands  and  encores  bestowed  on  the  more  elaborate  passages  of  his  ser- 
mons were  performed  by  persons  duly  arranged  in  the  congregation, 
and  paid  for  their  trouble.  If  doubt  remains  as  to  his  intellectual  en- 
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dowments,  there  can  be  none  respecting  the  qualities  of  his  heart.  The 
three  parties  into  which  the  population  of  the  city  was  divided — Chris- 
tian, Heathen,  and  Jew — kept  up  a  perpetual  disorder  by  their  disputes. 
Of  the  last  it  is  said  that  the  number  was  not  less  than  forty  thousand. 
The  episcopate  itself  had  become  much  less  a  religious  than  an  import- 
ant civil  office,  exercising  a  direct  municipal  control  through  the  Para- 
bolani,  which,  under  the  disguise  of  city  missionaries,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  seek  out  the  sick  and  destitute,  constituted  in  reality  a  constabulary 
force,  or  rather  actually  a  militia.  The  unscrupulous  manner  in  which 
Determines  on  Cyril  made  use  of  this  force,  diverting  it  from  its  ostensible 

supremacy  in  ..,.  />  i  i  ITT 

Alexandria,  purpose,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  emperor  was  obliged 
eventually  to  take  the  appointments  to  it  out  of  the  archbishop's  hands, 
and  reduce  the  number  to  five  or  six  hundred.  Some  local  circum- 
stances had  increased  the  animosity  between  the  Jews  and  the  Chris- 
Eiotsinthat  tians,  and  riots  had  taken  place  between  them  in  the  theatre, 
city.  These  were  followed  by  more  serious  conflicts  in  the  streets ; 

and  the  Jews,  for  the  moment  having  the  advantage  over  their  antago- 
nists, outraged  and  massacred  them.  It  was,  however,  but  for  a  moment ; 
for,  the  Christians  arousing  themselves  under  the  inspirations  of  Cyril,  a 
mob  sacked  the  synagogues,  pillaged  the  houses  of  the  Jews,  and  en- 
deavored to  expel  those  offenders  out  of  the  city.  The  Prefect  Orestes 
was  compelled  to  interfere  to  stop  the  riot ;  but  the  archbishop  was  not 
so  easily  disposed  of.  His  old  associates,  the  Nitrian  monks,  now  justi- 
fied the  prophetic  forecast  of  Theophilus.  Five  hundred  of  those  fanat- 
ics swarmed  into  the  town  from  the  desert.  The  prefect  himself  was 
assaulted,  and  wounded  in  the  head  by  a  stone  thrown  by  one  of  them, 
Ammonius.  The  more  respectable  citizens,  alarmed  at  the  turn  things 
were  taking,  interfered,  and  Ammonius,  being  seized,  suffered  death  at 
the  hands  of  the  lictor.  Cyril,  undismayed,  caused  his  body  to  be  trans- 
ported to  the  Caesareum,  laid  there  in  state,  and  buried  with  unusual 
honors.  He  directed  that  the  name  of  the  fallen  zealot  should  be  changed 
from  Ammonius  to  Thaumasius,  or  "the  Wonderful,"  and  the  holy  mar- 
tyr received  the  honors  of  canonization. 

In  these  troubles  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pagans  sympathized 
with  the  Jews,  and  therefore  drew  upon  themselves  the  vengeance  of 
Cyril.  Among  the  cultivators  of  Platonic  philosophy  whom  the  times 
iiypatia.  had  left  there -was  a  beautiful  young  woman,  Hypatia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Theon  the  mathematician,  who  not  only  distinguished  herself  by 
her  expositions  of  the  Neo-Platonic  and  Peripatetic  doctrines,  but  was 
also  honored  for  the  ability  with  which  she  commented  on  the  writings 
of  Apollonius  and  other  geometers.  Each  day  before  her  door  stood  a 
long  train  of  chariots ;  her  lecture-room  was  crowded  with  the  wealth 
and  fashion  of  Alexandria.  Her  aristocratic  audiences  were  more  than 
a  rival  to  those  attending  upon  the  preaching  of  the  archbishop,  and 
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perhaps  contemptuous  comparisons  were  instituted  between  the  philo- 
sophical lectures  of  Ilypatia  and  the  incomprehensible  sermons  of  Cyril. 
But  if  the  archbishop  had  not  philosophy,  he  had  what  on  such  occa- 
sions is  more  valuable — power.  It  was  not  to  be  borne  that  a  heathen 
sorceress  should  thus  divide  such  a  metropolis  with  a  prelate ;  it  was  not 
t«  >  be  borne  that  the  rich,  and  noble,  and  young  should  thus  be  carried 
off  by  the  black  arts  of  a  diabolical  enchantress.  Alexandria  was  too 
fair  a  prize  to  be  lightly  surrendered.  It  could  vie  with  Con-  Thecuyof 
stantinople  itself.  Into  its  streets,  from  the  yellow  sand-hills  AUs"ndrim- 
of  the  desert,  long  trains  of  camels  and  countless  boats  brought  the 
abundant  harvests  of  the  Nile.  A  ship-canal  connected  the  harbor  of 
Ivmostos  with  Lake  Mareotis.  The  harbor  was  a  forest  of  masts.  Sea- 
ward, looking  over  the  blue  Mediterranean,  was  the  great  light-house, 
the  Pharos,  counted  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world ;  and  to  protect 
the  shipping  from  the  north  wind  there  was  a  mole  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  in  length,  with  its  drawbridges,  a  marvel  of  the  skill  of  the  Mace- 
donian engineers.  Two  great  streets  crossed  each  other  at  right  angles 
— one  was  three,  the  other  one  mile  long.  In  the  square  where  they 
intersected  stood  the  mausoleum  in  which  rested  the  body  of  Alexander. 
The  city  was  full  of  noble  edifices — the  palace,  the  exchange,  the  Cresa- 
reum,  the  halls  of  justice.  Among  the  temples,  those  of  Pan  and  Nep- 
tune were  conspicuous.  The  visitor  passed  coimtless  theatres,  churches, 
temples,  synagogues.  There  was  a  time  before  Theophilus  when  the 
Serapion  might  have  been  approached  on  one  side  by  a  slope  for  car- 

jvs,  on  the  other  by  a  flight  of  a  hundred  marble  steps.  On  these 
stood  the  grand  portico  with  its  columns,  its  checkered  corridor  leading 
round  a  roofless  hall,  the  adjoining  porches  of  which  contained  the  li- 
brary, and  from  the  midst  of  its  area  arose  a  lofty  pillar  visible  afar  off 
On  one  side  of  the  town  were  the  royal  docks,  on  the  other  the 
Hippodrome,  and  on  appropriate  sites  the  Necropolis,  the  market-places, 
the  gymnasium,  its  stoa  being  a  stadium  long;  the  amphitheatre,  groves, 
l.-iis,  fountains,  obelisks,  and  countless  public  buildings  with  gilded 
roofs  glittering  in  the  sun.  Here  might  be  seen  the  wealthy  Christian 
ladies  walking  in  the  streets,  their  dresses  embroidered*  with  Scripture 
]  arables,  the  Gospels  hanging  from  their  necks  by  a  golden  chain,  Mal- 
tese dogs  with  jeweled  collars  frisking  round  them,  and  slaves  with  par- 
asols and  fans  trooping  along.  There  might  be  seen  the  ever-trading, 
ever-thriving  Jew,  fresh  from  the  wharves,  or  busy  concocting  his  loans. 
But,  worst  of  all,  the  chariots  with  giddy  or  thoughtful  pagans  hasten- 
ing to  the  academy  of  Hypatia,  to  hear  those  questions  discussed  which 

re  never  yet  been  answered,  "Where  am  I?"  "What  am  I?"  "What 
can  1  know?" — to  hear  discourses  on  antenatal  existence,  or,  as  the  vul- 
gar asserted,  to  find  out  the  future  by  the  aid  of  the  black  art,  soothsay- 
ing by  Chaldee  :  >  engraved  on  precious  stones,  by  incantations 
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with  a  glass  and  water,  by  moonshine  on  the  walls,  by  the  magic  mir- 
ror, the  reflection  of  a  sapphire,  a  sieve,  or  cymbals  ;  fortune-telling  by 
the  veins  of  the  hand,  or  consultations  with  the  stars. 

Cyril  at  length  determined  to  remove  this  great  reproach,  and  overturn 
what  now  appeared  to  be  the  only  obstacle  in  his  way  to  uncontrolled 
authority  in  the  city.  We  are  reaching  one  of  those  moments  in  which 
great  general  principles  embody  themselves  in  individuals.  It  is  Greek 
philosophy  under  the  appropriate  form  of  Hypatia  ;  ecclesiastical  ambi- 
tion under  that  of  Cyril.  Their  destinies  are  about  to  be  fulfilled.  As 
Murder  of  Hypa-  Hypatia  comes  forth  to  her  academy,  she  is  assaulted  by 
tia  by  cyrii.  Cyril's  mob  —  an  Alexandrian  mob  of  many  monks.  Amid 
the  fearful  yelling  of  these  barelegged  and  black-cowled  fiends  she  is 
dragged  from  her  chariot,  and  in  the  public  street  stripped  naked.  In 
her  mortal  terror  she  is  haled  into  an  adjacent  church,  and  in  that  sa- 
cred edifice  is  killed  by  the  club  of  Peter  the  Header.  It  is  not  always 
iri  the  power  of  him  who  has  stirred  up  the  worst  passions  of  a  fanatical 
mob  to  stop  their  excesses  when  his  purpose  is  accomplished.  With 
the  blow  given  by  Peter  the  aim  of  Cyril  was  reached,  but  his  merciless 
adherents  had  not  glutted  their  vengeance.  They  outraged  the  naked 
corpse,  dismembered  it,  and,  incredible  to  be  said,  finished  their  infernal 
crime  by  scraping  the  flesh  from  the  bones  with  oyster-shells,  and  cast- 
ing the  remnants  into  the  fire.  Though  in  his  privacy  St.  Cyril  and  his 
friends  might  laugh  at  the  end  of  his  antagonist,  his  memory  must  bear 
the  weight  of  the  righteous  indignation  of  posterity. 

Thus,  in  the  414th  year  of  our  era,  the  position  of  philosophy  in  the  in- 


ion  of  tellectual  metropolis  of  the  world  was  determined  ;  henceforth 

Alexandrian  .  •    i     •  -i  •  i        i          T          •  -r  t- 

science.  science  must  sink  into  obscurity  and  subordination.  Its  public 
existence  will  no  longer  be  tolerated.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  from 
this  period  for  some  centuries  it  altogether  disappeared.  The  leaden  mace 
of  bigotry  had  struck  and  shivered  the  exquisitely  tempered  steel  of  Greek 
philosophy.  Cyril's  acts  passed  unquestioned.  It  was  now  ascertained 
that  throughout  the  Koman  world  there  must  be  no  more  liberty  of 
thought.  It  has  been  said  that  these  events  prove  Greek  philosophy  to 
have-  been  a  sham,  and,  like  other  shams,  it  was  driven  out  of  the  world 
when  it  was  detected,  and  that  it  could  not  withstand  the  truth.  Such 
assertions  might  answer  their  purposes  very  well,  so  long  as  the  victors 
maintained  their  power  in  Alexandria,  but  they  manifestly  are  of  incon- 
venient application  after  the  Saracens  had  captured  the  city.  However 
these  things  may  be,  an  intellectual  stagnation  settled  upon  the  place,  an 
invisible  atmosphere  of  oppression,  ready  .to  crush  down,  morally  and 
physically,  whatever  provoked  its  weight.  And  so  for  the  next  two 
dreary  and  weary  centuries  things  remained,  until  oppression  and  force 
were  ended  by  a  foreign  invader.  It  was  well  for  the  world  that  the 
Arabian  conquerors  avowed  their  true  argument,  the  cimeter,  and  made 
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no  pretensions  to  superhuman  wisdom.  They  were  thus  left  free  to 
pursue  knowledge  without  involving  themselves  in  theological  contra- 
dictions, and  were  able  to  make  Egypt  once  more  illustrious  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth — to  snatch  it  from  the  hideous  fanaticism,  ignorance, 
ami  barbarism  into  which  it  had  been  plunged.  On  the  shore  of  the 
Iti-il  Sea  once  more  a  degree  of  the  earth's  surface  was  to  be  measured, 
and  her  size  ascertained  —  but  by  a  Mohammedan  astronomer.  In 
Alexandria  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  old  times  was  to  be  recalled 
by  the  discovery  of  the  motion  of  the  sun's  apogee  by  Albategnius,  and 
the  third  inequality  of  the  moon,  the  variation,  by  Aboul  Wefa;  to  be 
discovered  six  centuries  later  in  Europe  by  Tycho  Brahe.  The  canal  of 
the  Pharaohs  from  the  Nile  to  the  Bed  Sea,  cleared  out  by  the  Ptolemies 
in  former  ages,  was  to  be  cleared  from  its  sand  again.  The  glad  desert 
listened  once  more  to  the  cheerful  cry  of  the  merchant's  camel-driver 
instead  of  the  midnight  prayer  of  the  monk. 
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PREMATURE  END  OF  THE  AGE  OF  FAITH  IN  THE  EAST. 

THE  THREE  ATTACKS,  VANDAL,  PERSIAN,  ARAB. 

THE  VAXDAL  ATTACK  leads  to  the  Loss  of  Africa. — Recovery  of  that  Province  by  Justinian 
aficr  great  Calttmities. 

Tin:  PKUSIAN  ATTACK  leads  to  the  Loss  of  Syria  and  Fall  of  Jerusalem.— The  true,  Cro**  car- 
ried away  as  a  Trophy. — Moral  Impression  of  these  Attacks. 

Tin:  A  UAH  ATTACK. — Birth,  Mission,  and  Doctrines  of  Mohammed. — Rapid  Spread  of  his 
Faith  in  Asia  and  Africa. — Fall  of  Jerusalem. — Dreadful  Losses  of  Christianity  to  Moham- 
medanism.—  The  Arabs  become  a  learned  Nation. 

Review  of  the  Koran. — Reflections  on  the  Loss  of  Asia  and  Africa  by  Christendom. 

I  HAVI:  now  to  describe  the  end  of  the  age  of  Faith  in  the  East.     The 
Byzantine  system,  out  of  which  it  had  issued,. was  destroyed 
by  three  attacks :  1st,  by  the  Vandal  invasion  of  Africa ;  2d, 
by  the  military  operations  of  Chosroes,  the  Persian  king ;  3d,  tem- 
by  Mohammedanism. 

Of  these  three  attacks,  the  Vandal  may  be  said,  in  a  military  sense,  to 
have  been  successfully  closed  by  the  victories  of  Justinian,  but,  polit- 
ically, the  cost  of  those  victories  was  the  depopulation  and  ruin  of  the 
empire,  particularly  in  the  south  and  west  The  second,  the  Persian 
attack,  though  brilliantly  resisted  in  its  later  years  by  the  Emperor 
Heraclius,  left,  throughout  the  East,  a  profound  moral  impression,  'which 
proved  final  ami  fatal  in  the  Mohammedan  attack. 

No  heresy  has  ever  produced  such  important  political  results  as  that 
of  Arius.  While  it  was  yet  a  vital  doctrine,  it  led  to  the  infliction  of 
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The  vandal  unspeakable  calamities  on  the  empire,  and,  though  long  ago 
Attack.  forgotten,  has  blasted  permanently  some  of  the  fairest  portions 
of  the  globe.  When  Count  Boniface,  incited  by  the  intrigues  of  the  pa- 
trician JEtius,  invited  Genseric,  the  King  of  the  Vandals,  into  Africa, 
that  barbarian  found  in  the  discontented  sectaries  his  most  effectual  aid. 
In  vain  would  he  otherwise  have  attempted  the  conquest  of  the  country 
with  the  50,000  men  he  landed  from  Spain,  A.D.  429.  Three  hundred 
conquest  of  Donatist  bishops,  and  many  thousand  priests,  driven  to  despair 
Africa.  -fay  foQ  persecutions  inflicted  by  the  emperor,  carrying  with 
them  that  large  portion  of  the  population  who  were  Arian,  were  ready 
to  look  upon  him  as  a  deliverer,  and  therefore  to  afford  him  support. 
The  result  was  the  loss  of  Africa  to  the  empire. 

It  was  nothing  more  than  might  be  expected  that  Justinian,  when  he 
found  himself  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  should 
make  an  attempt  to  retrieve  these  disasters.  The  principles  which  led 
The  reign  of  him  to  his  scheme  of  legislation ;  to  the  promotion  of  manufac- 
justinian.  turing  interests  by  the  fabrication  of  silk;  to  the  reopening  of 
the  ancient  routes  to  India,  so  as  to  avoid  transit  through  the  Persian 
dominions ;  to  his  attempt  at  securing  the  carrying  trade  of  Europe  for 
the  Greeks,  also  suggested  the  recovery  of  Africa.  To  this  important 
step  he  was  urged  by  the  Catholic  clergy.  In  a  sinister  but  suitable 
manner,  his  reign  was  illustrated  by  his  closing  the  schools  of  philoso- 
phy at  Athens,  ostensibly  because  of  their  affiliation  to  paganism,  but 
in  reality  on  account  of  his  detestation  of  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato ;  by  the  abolition  of  the  consulate  of  Eome ;  by  the  extinction  of 
the  Eoman  senate,  A.D.  552 ;  by  the  capture  and  recapture  five  times 
of  the  Eternal  City.  The  vanishing  of  the  Eoman  race  was  thus  marked 
by  an  extinction  of  the  instruments  of  ancient  philosophy  and  power. 

The  indignation  of  the  Catholics  was  doubtless  justly  provoked  by 
the  atrocities  practiced  in  the  Arian  behalf  by  the  Vandal  kings  of  Af- 
rica, who,  among  other  cruelties,  had  attempted  to  silence  some  bishops 
by  cutting  out  their  tongues.  To  carry  out  Justinian's  intention  of  the 
HIS  ^conquest  recovery  of  Africa,  his  general  Belisarius  sailed  at  midsum- 
Of  Africa.  mer^  ^.D.  533,  and  in  November  he  had  completed  the  re- 
conquest  of  the  country. 

This  was  speedy  work,  but  it  was  followed  by  fearful  calamities ;  for 
preadfni  caiam-  in  this,  and  the  Italian  wars  of  Justinian,  likewise  under- 
by  him.;  taken  at  the  instance  of  the  orthodox  clergy,  the  human 

race  visibly  diminished.  It  is  affirmed  that  in  the  African  campaign 
five  millions  of  the  people  of  that  country  were  consumed ;  that  during 
the  twenty  years  of  the  Gothic  War  Italy  lost  fifteen  millions ;  and  that 
the  wars,  famines,  and  pestilences  of  the  reign  of  Justinian  diminished 
the  human  species  by  the  almost  incredible  number  of  one  hundred 
millions. 
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It  is  therefore  not  at  all  surprising  that  in  such  a  deplorable  condi- 
tion men  longed  for  a  deliverer,  in  their  despair  totally  regardless  who 
he  might  be  or  from  what  quarter  he  might  come.  Ecclesiastical  par- 
tisanship had  done  its  work.  When  Chosroes  II.,  the  Persian  Till.  lvr,ia:i 
monarch,  A.D.  611,  commenced  his  attack,  the  persecuted  sect-  *tuct 
aries  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt  followed  the  example  of  the  Af- 
rican Arians  in  the  Vandal  invasion,  and  betrayed  the  empire.  The 
revenge  of  an  oppressed  heretic  is  never  scrupulous  about  its  means  of 
gratification.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  cities  of  Asia  fell  be- 
fore the  Persians.  They  took  Jerusalem  by  assault,  and  FaII  mn(1  plltage 
with  it  the  cross  of  Christ;  ninety  thousand  Christians  were  of  Jeruialem- 
massacred ;  and  in  its  very  birthplace  Christianity  was  displaced  by 
Majianism.  The  shock  which  religious  men  received  through  this 
dreadful  event  can  hardly  now  be  realized.  The  imposture  of  Constan- 
tino bore  a  bitter  fruit ;  the  sacred  wood  that  had  filled  the  world  with 
its  miracles  was  detected  to  be  a  helpless  counterfeit,  borne  off  in  tri- 
umph by  deriding  blasphemers.  All  confidence  in  the  apostolic  powers 
of  the  Asiatic  bishops  was  lost ;  not  one  of  them  could  work  a  wonder 
fur  his  own  salvation  in  the  dire  extremity.  The  invaders  overran 
Egypt  as  far  as  Ethiopia ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  days  of  Cambyses  Triumphs  of 
had  come  back  again.  The  Archbishop  of  Alexandria  found  Ch0flroe8- 
it  safer  to  flee  to  Cyprus  than  to  defend  himself  by  spiritual  artifices  or 
to  rely  on  prayers.  The  Mediterranean  shore  to  Tripoli  was  subdued. 
For  ten  years  the  Persian  standards  were  displayed  in  view  of  Constan- 
tinople. At  one  time  Heraclius  had  determined  to  abandon  that  city, 
and  make  Carthage  the  metropolis  of  the  empire.  His  intention  was 
:  cd  by  the  combination  of  the  patriarch,  who  dreaded  the  loss  of 
his  position ;  of  the  aristocracy,  who  foresaw  their  own  ruin ;  and  of  the 
people,  who  woukl  be  deprived  of  their  largesses  and  shows.  Africa 
was  .more  truly  Roman  than  any  other  of  the  provinces ;  it  was  there 
that  Latin  was  last  used.  But  when  the  vengeance  of  the  heretical  sects 
was  satisfied,  they  found  that  they  had  only  changed  the  tyrant  without 
escaping  the  tyranny.  The  magnitude  of  their  treason  was  demonstrated 
by  the  facility  with  which  Heraclius  expelled  the  Persians  as  soon  as 
they  chose  to  assist  him. 

In  vain,  after  these  successes,  what  was  passed  off  for  the  true  cross 
was  restored  again  to  Jerusalem — the  charm  was  broken.  The  Magian 
fire  had  burnt  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  and  the  churches  of 
Constantino  and  Helena;  the  costly  gifts  of  the  piety  of  three 
centuries  were  gone  into  the  possession  of  the  Persian  and  the  Jew. 
Never  again  was  it  possible  that  faith  could  be  restored.  They  who 
had  devoutly  expected  that  the  earth  would  open,  the  lightning  descend, 
or  sudden  death  arrest  the  sacrilegious  invader  of  the  holy  places,  and 
had  seen  that  nothing  of  the  kind  ensued,  dropped  at  once  into  dismal 
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disbelief.     Asia  and  Africa  were  already  morally  lost.     The  cimeter  of 
the  Arabian  soon  cut  the  remaining  tie. 

Four  years  after  the  death  of  Justinian,  A.D.  569,  was  born  at  Mecca, 
Birth  of  MO-  m  Arabia,  the  man  who,  of  all  others,  has  exercised  the  great- 
hammed.  est  influence  upon  the  human  race — Mohammed,  by  Europeans 
surnamed  "the  Impostor."  He  raised  his  own  nation  from  Fetichism, 
the  adoration  of  a  meteoric  stone,  and  from  the  basest  idol-worship ;  he 
preached  a  monotheism  which  quickly  scattered  to  the  winds  the  empty 
disputes  of  the  Arians  and  Catholics,  and  irrevocably  wrenched  from 
Christianity  more  than  half,  and  that  by  far  the  best  half  of  her  posses- 
sions, since  it  included  the  Holy  Land,  the  birthplace  of  our  faith,  and 
Africa,  which  had  imparted  to  it  its  Latin  form.  That  continent,  and  a 
very  large  part  of  Asia,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  thousand  years, 
still  remain  permanently  attached  to  the  Arabian  doctrine.  With  the 
utmost  difficulty,  and  as  if  by  miracle,  Europe  itself  escaped. 

Mohammed  possessed  that  combination  of  qualities  which  more  than 
once  has  decided  the  fate  of  empires.  A  preaching  soldier,  he  was  elo- 
His  preaching,  quent  in  the  pulpit,  valiant  in  the  field.  His  theology  was 
simple :  "  There  is  but  one  God."  The  effeminate  Syrian,  lost  in  Mono- 
thelite  and  Monophysite  mysteries ;  the  Athanasian  and  Arian,  destined 
to  disappear  before  his  breath,  might  readily  anticipate  what  he  meant.. 
Asserting  that  everlasting  truth,  he  did  not  engage  in  vain  metaphysics, 
but  applied  himself  to  improving  the  social  condition  of  his  people  by 
regulations  respecting  personal  cleanliness,  sobriety,  fasting,  prayer. 
Above  all  other  works  he  esteemed  almsgiving  and  charity.  With  a 
liberality  to  which  the  world  had  of  late  become  a  stranger,  he  admitted 
the  salvation  of  men  of  any  form  of  faith  provided  they  were  virtuous. 
To  the  declaration  that  there  is  but  one  God,  he  added,  "  and  Moham- 
med is  his  Prophet."  Whoever  desires  to  know  whether  the  event  of 
things  answered  to  the  boldness  of  such  an  announcement,  will  do  well 
and  title  to  to  examine  a  map  of  the  world  in  our  own  times.  He  will 
apostieship.  £n(j  foQ  marks  of  something  more  than  an  imposture.  To  be 
the  religious  head  of  many  empires,  to  guide  the  daily  life  of  one  third 
of  the  human  race,  may  perhaps  justify  the  title  of  a  messenger  of  God. 

Like  many  of  the  Christian  monks,  Mohammed  retired  to  the  solitude 
of  the  desert,  and,  devoting  himself  to  meditation,  fasting,  and  prayer, 
became  the  victim  of  cerebral  delusion.  He  was  visited  by  supernatural 
His  delusions,  appearances,  mysterious  voices  accosting  him  as  the  Prophet 
of  God ;  even  the  stones  and  trees  joined  in  the  whispering.  He  him- 
self suspected  the  true  nature  of  his  malady,  and  to  his  wife  Chadizah 
he  expressed  a  dread  that  he  was  becoming  insane.  It  is  related  that, 
as  they  sat  alone,  a  shadow  entered  the  room.  "  Dost  thou  see  aught  ?" 
said  Chadizah,  who,  after  the  manner  of  Arabian  matrons,  wore  her 
veil.  "  I  do,"  said  the  prophet.  Whereupon  she  uncovered  her  face 
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and  said,  "  Dost  thou  see  it  now  ?"  "  I  do  not."  "  Glad  tidings  to  thee, 
0  Mohammed!"  exclaimed  Chadizah:  "it  is  an  angel,  for  he  has  re- 
spected my  unveiled  face;  an  evil  spirit  would  not."  As  his  disease 
advanced,  these  spectral  illusions  became  more  frequent  ;  from  one  of 
them  he  received  the  divine  commission.  "  I,"  said  his  wife,  "  will  be 
thy  first  believer;"  and  they  knelt  down  in  prayer  together.  Since  that 
day  nine  thousand  millions  of  human  beings  have  acknowledged  him 
to  be  a  prophet  of  God. 

Though,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  Mohammed  exhibited  a  spirit 
of  forbearance  toward  the  Christians,  it  was  not  possible  but  that  bitter 
animosity  should  arise,  as  the  sphere  of  his  influence  extended.  lie  ap- 
pears to  have  been  unable  to  form  any  other  idea  of  the  Trinity  than 
that  of  three  distinct  gods;  and  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  in*  snjduai  »n- 
Mary,  recently  introduced,  could  not  fail  to  come  into  ir- 


reconcilable  conflict  with  his  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God.  To  his  con- 
demnation of  those  Jews  who  taught  that  Ezra  was  the  Son  of  God,  he 
soon  added  bitter  denunciations  of  the  Oriental  churches  because  of 
their  idolatrous  practices.  The  Koran  is  full  of  such  rebukes  :  "Verily, 
Christ  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Mary,  is  the  apostle  of  God."  "  Believe,  there- 
fore, in  God  and  his  apostles,  and  say  not  that  there  are  three  gods. 
Forbear  this  ;  it  will  be  better  for  you.  God  is  but  one  God.  "Far  be  it 
from  Him  that  he  should  have  a  son."  "  In  the  last  day,  God  shall  say 
unto  Jesus,  0  Jesus,  son  of  Mary  !  hast  thou  ever  said  to  men,  Take  me 
and  my  mother  for  two  gods  beside  God?  He  shall  say,  Praise  be  unto 
thee,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  that  which  I  ought  not."  Mohammed  dis- 
dains all  metaphysical  speculations  respecting  the  nature  of  the  Deity, 
or  of  the  origin  and  existence  of  sin,  topics  which  had  hitherto  exercised 
ingenuity  of  the  East  He  casts  aside  the  doctrine  of  the  superla- 
tive value  of  chastity,  asserting  that  marriage  is  the  natural  state  of  man. 
To  asceticism  he  opposed  polygamy,  permitting  the  practice  of  it  in  this 
life,  and  promising  the  most  voluptuous  means  for  its  enjoy-  institution  of 
ment  in  Paradise  hereafter,  especially  to  those  who  had  gain-  P^S*™* 
cd  the  crowns  of  martyrdom  or  of  victory. 

Too  often,  in  this  world,  success  is  the  criterion  of  right.  The  Mo- 
hammedan  appeals  to  the  splendor  and  rapidity  of  his  career  as  a  proof 
of  the  divine  mission  of  his  apostle.  It  may,  however,  be  per-  RMO,t,  rf 
mitted  to  a  philosopher,  who  desires  to  speak  of  the  faith  of  so  "•  **• 
large  a  portion  of  the  human  race  with  profound  respect,  to  examine 
what  were  some  of  the  secondary  causes  which  led  to  so  great  a  political 
result  From  its  most  glorious  scats  Christianity  was  forever  expelled  : 
from  Pal.-stine,  the  scene  of  its  most  sacred  recollections;  from  Asia 
Minor,  that  of  its  first  churches;  from  Egypt,  whence  issued  the  great 
doctrine  of  Trinitarian  orthodoxy  ;  from  Carthage,  who  imposed  her 
'on  Kurope. 


CAUSES  OF  MOHAMMED'S  SUCCESS. 

It  is  altogether  a  misconception  that  the  Arabian  progress  was  due  to 
causes  of  his  toe  sword  alone.  The  sword  may  change  an  acknowledged 
euccees.  national,  creed,  but  it  can  not  affect  the  consciences  of  men. 
Profound  though  its  argument  is,  something  far  more  profound  was 
demanded  before  Mohammedanism  pervaded  the  domestic  life  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  before  Arabic  became  the  language  of  so  many  different 
nations. 

The  explanation  of  this  political  phenomenon  is  to  be  found  in  the  so- 
cial condition  of  the  conquered  countries.  The  influences  of  religion  in 
them  had  long  ago  ceased ;  it  had  become  supplanted  by  theology — a 
theology  so  incomprehensible  that  even  the  wonderful  capabilities  of 
the  Greek  language  were  scarcely  enough  to  meet  its  subtle  demands ; 
the  Latin  and  the  barbarian  dialects  were  out  of  the  question.  How 
was  it  possible  that  unlettered  men,  who  with  difficulty  can  be  made  to 
apprehend  obvious  things,  should  understand  such  mysteries?  Yet 
they  were  taught  that  on  those  doctrines  the  salvation  or  damnation  of 
the  human  race  depended.  They  saw  that  the  clergy  had  abandoned 
the  guidance  of  the  individual  life  of  their  flocks ;  that  personal  virtue  or 
vice  were  no  longer  considered ;  that  sin  was  not  measured  by  evil  works, 
but  by  the  degrees  of  heresy.  They  saw  that  the  ecclesiastical  chiefs  of 
Eome,  Constantinople,  and  Alexandria  were  engaged  in  a  desperate 
struggle  for  supremacy,  carrying  out  their  purposes  by  weapons  and  in 
ways  revolting  to  the  conscience  of  man.  What  an  example  when  bish- 
civii  weakness  °PS  are  concerned  in  assassinations,  poisonings,  adulteries, 
Windings,  riots,  treasons,  civil  war;  when  patriarchs  and  pri- 
mates  are  excommunicating  and  anathematizing  one  another 
in  their  rivalries  for  earthly  power,  bribing  eunuchs  with  gold,  and 
courtesans  and  royal  females  with  concessions  of  episcopal  love,  and  in- 
fluencing the  decisions  of  councils  asserted  to  speak  with  the  voice  of 
God  by  those  base  intrigues  and  sharp  practice  resorted  to  by  dema- 
gogues in  their  packed  assemblies !  Among  legions  of  monks,  who  car- 
ried terror  into  the  imperial  armies  and  riot  into  the  great  cities,  arose 
hideous  clamors  for  theological  dogmas,  but  never  a  voice  for  intellect- 
ual liberty  or  the  outraged  rights  of  man.  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
what  else  could  be  the  result  than  disgust  or  indifferentism  ?  Certainly 
men  could  not  be  expected,  if  a  time  of  necessity  arose,  to  give  help  to 
a  system  that  had  lost  all  hold  on  their  hearts. 

When,  therefore,  in  the  midst  of  the  wrangling  of  sects,  in  the  incom- 
prehensible jargon  of  Arians,  Nestorians,  Eutychians,  Monothelites, 
Monophysites,  Mariolatrists,  and  an  anarchy  of  countless  disputants, 
there  sounded  through  the  world,  not  the  miserable  voice  of  the  in- 
triguing majority  of  a  council,  but  the  dread  battle-cry,  "  There  is  but 
one  God,"  enforced  by  the  tempest  of  Saracen  armies,  is  it  surprising 
that  the  hubbub  was  hushed  ?  Is  it  surprising  that  all  Asia  and  Africa 
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fell  away  ?     In  better  times  patriotism  is  too  often  made  subordinate  to 
religion ;  in  those  times  it  was  altogether  dead. 

Scarcely  was  Mohammed  buried  when  his  religion  manifested  its  in- 
evitable destiny  of  overpassing  the  bounds  of  Arabia.  The  prophet 
himself  had  declared  war  against  the  lioman  empire,  and,  at  the  head 
of  30,000  men,  advanced  toward  Damascus,  but  his  purpose  conqoe-t  of 
was  frustrated  by  ill  health.  Uis  successor,  Abu-Bekr,  the  Africm' 
first  khalif,  attacked  both  the  Romans  and  the  Persians.  The  invasion 
of  Egypt  occurred  A.D.  638,  the  Arabs  being  invited  by  the  Copts.  In 
a  few  months  the  Mohammedan  general  Amrou  wrote  to  his  master,  the 
khalif,  "I  have  taken  Alexandria,  the  great  city  of  the  \\Yst. ''  Treason 
luul  done  its  work,  and  Egypt  was  thoroughly  subjugated.  To  com- 
plete the  conquest  of  Christian  Africa,  many  attacks  were  nevertheless 
required.  Abdallah  penetrated  nine  hundred  miles  to  Tripoli,  but  re- 
turned. Nothing  more  was  done  for  twenty  years,  because  of  the  dis- 
putes that  arose  about  the  succession  to  the  khalifate.  Then  Moawi- 
y;ih  sent  his  lieutenant,  Akbah,  who  forced  his  way  to  the  Atlantic,  but 
was  unable  to  hold  the  long  line  of  country  permanently.  Again  oper- 
ations were  undertaken  by  Abdalmalek,  the  sixth  of  the  Ommiade  dy- 
nasty, A.D.  698 ;  his  lieutenant,  Hassan,  took  Carthage  by  storm  and  de- 
stroyed it,  the  conquest  being  at  last  thoroughly  completed  by  Musa, 
who  enjoyed  the  double  reputation  of  a  brave  soldier  and  an  eloquent 
preacher.  And  thus  this  region,  distinguished  by  its  theological  acu- 
men, to  which  modern  Europe  owes  so  much,  was  forever  silenced  by 
the  ci meter.  It  ceased  to  preach  and  was  taught  to  pray. 

In  this  political  result — the  Arabian  conquest  of  Africa — there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  same  element  which  exercised  in  the  Vandal  invasion 
so  disastrous  an  effect,  came  again  into  operation.  But,  if  treason  intro- 
duced the  enemy,  polygamy  secured  the  conquest.  In  Egypt  the  Greek 
population  was  orthodox,  the  natives  were  Jacobites,  more  willing  to 
accept  the  Monotheism  of  Arabia  than  to  bear  the  tyranny  of  the  ortho- 
dox. The  Arabs,  carrying  out  their  policy  of  ruining  an  old  metropo- 
lis and  erecting  a  new  one,  dismantled  Alexandria ;  and  thus  the  patri- 
archate of  that  city  ceased  to  have  any  farther  political  existence  in  the 
Christian  system,  which  for  so  many  ages  had  been  disturbed  by  its  in- 
s  and  violence.  The  irresistible  effect  of  polygamy  in  consolida- 
ting the  new  order  of  things  soon  became  apparent.  In  little  mor< 
a  single  generation  the  children  of  the  north  of  Africa  were  speaking 
Arabic. 

During  the  khalifatcs  of  Abu-Bekr  and  Omar,  and  within  twelve  years 
after  the  death  of  Mohammed,  the  Arabians  had  reduced 
thirty-six  thousand  fortified  places  in  Persia,  Syria,  Africa,  fa*nd 
and  had  destroyed  four  thousand  churches,  replacing  them  \vith  four- 
teen hundred  mosques.  In  a  few  years  they  had  extended  their  rule  a 
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thousand  miles  east  and  west.  In  Syria,  as  in  Africa,  their  early  suc- 
cesses were  promoted  in.  the  most  effectual  manner  by  treachery.  Da- 
mascus was  taken  after  a  siege  of  a  year.  At  the  battle  of  Aiznadin, 
A.D.  633,  Kalid,  "  the  Sword  of  God,"  defeated  the  army  of  Heraclius, 
the  Komans  losing  fifty  thousand  men ;  and  this  was  soon  followed  by 
The  fan  of  tDe  f^  °^  t^e  'great  cities,  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Aleppo,  Tyre, 
Jerusalem.  Tripoli  On  a  red  camel,  which  carried  a  bag  of  corn  and  one 
of  dates,  a  wooden  dish,  and  a  leather  water-bottle,  the  Khalif  Omar  came 
from  Medina  to  take  formal  possession  of  Jerusalem.  He  entered  the 
Holy  City  riding  by  the  side  of  the  Christian  patriarch  Sophronius, 
whose  capitulation  showed  that  his  confidence  was  completely  lost.  The 
successor  of  Mohammed  and  the  Eoman  emperor  both  correctly  judged 
how  important  in  the  eyes  of  the  nations  was  the  possession  of  Jerusa- 
lem. A  belief  that  it  would  be  a  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  Moham- 
medanism led  Omar  to  order  the  Saracen  troops  to  take  it  at  any  cost. 

The  conquest  of  Syria  and  the  seizure  of  the  Mediterranean  ports 
gave  to  the  Arabs  the  command  of  the  sea.  They  soon  took  Ehodes 
and  Cyprus.  The  battle  of  Cadesia  and  sack  of  Ctesiphon,  the  metrop- 
olis of  Persia,  decided  the  fate  of  that  kingdom.  Syria  was  thus  com- 
pletely reduced  under  Omar,  the  second  khalif ;  Persia  under  Othman, 
the  third. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  Arabs  burned  the  library  of  Alexandria,  there 
was  at  that  time  danger  that  their  fanaticism  would  lend  itself  to  the 
Byzantine  system ;  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment  that  the  khalifs  fell  into 

The  Arabs  be-  this  evil  policy.  They  very  soon  became  distinguished  pa- 
come  alearned  • ,  .  T/,  ,  -1,1,1  i 

nation.  trons  oi  learning,     it  has  been  said  that  they  overran  the 

domains  of  science  as  quickly  as  they  overran  the  realms  of  their  neigh- 
bors. It  became  customary  for  the  first  dignities  of  the  state  to  be  held 
by  men  distinguished  for  their  erudition.  Some  of  the  maxims  current 
show  how  much  literature  was  esteemed.  "  The  ink  of  the  doctor  is 
equally  valuable  with  the  blood  of  the  martyr."  "  Paradise  is  as  much 
for  him  who  has  rightly  used  the  pen  as  for  him  who  has  fallen  by  the 
sword."  "  The  world  is  sustained  by  four  things  only  :  the  learning  of 
the  wise,  the  justice  of  the  great,  the  prayers  of  the  good,  and  the  valor 
of  the  brave."  Within  twenty -five  years  after  the  death  of  Mohammed, 
under  Ali,  the  fourth  khalif,  the  patronage  of  learning  had  become  a 
settled  principle  of  the  Mohammedan  system.  Under  the  khalifs  of 
Bagdad  this  principle  was  thoroughly  carried  out.  The  cultivators  of 
mathematics,  astronomy,  medicine,  and  general  literature  abounded  in 
the  court  of  Almansor,  who  invited  all  philosophers,  offering  them  his 
protection,  whatever  their  religious  opinions  might  be.  His  successor, 
Alraschid,  is  said  never  to  have  traveled  without  a  retinue  of  a  hundred 
learned  men.  This  great  sovereign  issued  an  edict  that  no  mosque 
should  be  built  unless  there  was  a  school  attached  to  it.  It  was  he  who 
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confided  the  superintendence  of  bis  schools  to  the  Nestorian  Masue*. 
His  successor,  Almaimon,  was  brought  up  among  Greek  and  Persian 
matln'inatieians,  philosophers,  und  physicians.  They  continued  his  as- 
sociates all  his  life.  By  these  sovereigns  the  establishment  of  libraries 
was  incessantly  prosecuted,  and  the  collection  and  copying  of  manu- 
scripts properly  organized.  In  all  the  great  cities  schools  abounded ;  in 
Alexandria  there  were  not  fewer  than  twenty.  As  might  be  expected, 
this  could  not  take  place  without  exciting  the  indignation  of  the  old  fa- 
natical party,  who  not  only  remonstrated  with  Almaimon,  but  threaten- 
ed him  with  the  vengeance  of  God  for  thus  disturbing  the  faith  of  the 
people.  However,  what  had  thus  been  commenced  as  a  matter  of  pro- 
found policy  soon  grew  into  a  habit,  and  it  was  observed  that  whenever 
an  emir  managed  to  make  himself  independent,  he  forthwith  opened 
academies. 

The  Arabs  furnish  a  striking  illustration  of  the  successive  phases  of 
national  life.  They  first  come  before  us  as  fetich  worship-  Rapidity  of  their 

J  i      •        i  •  .  •          intellectual  de- 

ers,  having  their  age  of  credulity,  their  object  of  superstition  veiopment. 
being  the  black  stone  in  the  temple  at  Mecca.  They  pass  through  an 
age  of  inquiry,  rendering  possible  the  advent  of  Mohammed.  Then  fol- 
lows their  age  of  faith,  the  blind  fanaticism  of  which  quickly  led  them 
to  overspread  all  adjoining  countries ;  and  at  last  comes  their  period  of 
maturity,  their  age  of  reason.  The  striking  feature  of  their  movement 
is  the  quickness  with  which  they  passed  through  these  successive  phases, 
and  the  intensity  of  their  national  life. 

This  singular  rapidity  of  national  life  was  favored  by  very  obvious 
circumstances.  The  long  and  desolating  wars  between  Ueraclius  and 
Chosroes  had  altogether  destroyed  the  mercantile  relations  of  the  Ro- 
man and  Persian  empires,  and  had  thrown  the  entire  Oriental  and  Af- 
rican trade  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs.  As  a  merchant  Mohammed 
himself  makes  his  first  appearance.  The  first  we  hear  in  his  history  are 
the  journeys  he  has  made  as  the  factor  of  the  wealthy  Chadizah.  In 
these  expeditions  with  the  caravans  to  Damascus  and  other  Syrian  cities, 
he  was  brought  in  contact  with  Jews  and  men  of  affairs,  who,  from  the 
nature  of  their  pursuits,  were  of  more  enlarged  views  than  mere  Arab 
chieftains  or  the  petty  tradesmen  of  Arab  towns.  Through  such  agency 
the  first  impetus  was  given.  As  to  the  rapid  success,  its  c*u*woftb« 
causes  arc  in  like  manner  so  plain  as  to  take  away  all  sur-  KUJj^uJ?" 
prise.  It  is  no  wonder  that  in  fifty  years,  as  Abderrahman  Um- 

>te  to  the  klialif,  not  only  had  the  tribute  from  the  entire  north  of 
Africa  ceased,  through  the  population  having  become  altogether  Mo- 
hammedan, but  that  the  Moors  boasted  an  Arab  descent  as  their  great- 
est glory.  For,  besides  the  sectarian  animosities  on  which  I  have  dwelt 
as  facilitating  the  first  conquest  of  the  Christians,  and  the  dreadful  shock 
that  had  been  given  by  the  capture  of  the  Holy  City,  Jerusalem,  the  in- 
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suiting  and  burning  the  sepulchre  of  our  Savior,  and  the  carrying  away 
of  his  cross  as  a  trophy  by  the  Persians,  there  were  other  very  powerful 
causes.  For  many  years  the  taxation  imposed  by  the  Emperors  of  Con- 
stantinople on  their  subjects  in  Asia  and  Africa  had  been  not  only  ex- 
cessive and  extortionate,  but  likewise  complicated.  This  the  khalifs  re- 
placed by  a  simple,  well-defined  tribute  of  far  less  amount.  "Thus,  in 
the  case  of  Cyprus,  the  sum  paid  to  the  khalif  was  only  half  of  what  it 
had  been  to  the  emperor ;  and,  indeed,  the  lower  orders  were  never  made 
to  feel  the  bitterness  of  conquest ;  the  blows  fell  on  the  ecclesiastics,  not 
on  the  population,  and  between  them  there  was -but  little  sympathy. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant  nations  the  prestige  of  the  patriarchs  and 
bishops  was  utterly  destroyed  by  their  detected  helplessness  to  prevent 
the  capture  and  insult  of  the  sacred  places.  On  the  payment  of  a 
trifling  sum  the  conqueror  guaranteed  to  the  Christian  and  the  Jew  ab- 
solute security  for  their  worship.  An  equivalent  was  given  for  a  price. 
Religious  freedom  was  bought  with  money.  Numerous  instances  might 
be  given  of  the  scrupulous  integrity  with  which  the  Arab  commanders 
complied  with  their  part  of  the  contract.  The  example  set  by  Omar  on 
the  steps  of  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection  was  followed  by  Moawiyah, 
who  actually  rebuilt  the  church  of  Edessa  for  his  Christian  subjects; 
and  by  Abdulmalek,  who,  when  he  had  commenced  converting  that  of 
Damascus  into  a  mosque,  forthwith  desisted  on  finding  that  the  Chris- 
tians were  entitled  to  it  by  the  terms  of  the  capitulation.  If  these  things 
were  done  in  the  first  fervor  of  victory,  the  principles  on  which  they  de- 
pended were  all  the  more  powerful  after  the  Arabs  had  become  tinctured 
with  Nestorian  and  Jewish  influences,  and  were  a  learned  nation.  It  is 
related  of  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  Mohammed,  and  the  fourth  successor  in 
the  khalifate,  that  he  gave  himself  up  to  letters.  Among  his  sayings 
are  recorded  such  as  these:  "Eminence  in  science  is  the  highest  of  hon- 
ors;" "He  dies  not  who  gives  life  to  learning;"  "The  greatest  orna- 
ment of  a  man  is  erudition."  When  the  sovereign  felt  and  expressed 
such  sentiments,  it  was  impossible  but  that  a  liberal  policy  should  pre- 
vail. 

Besides  these  there  were  other  incentives  not  less  powerful.  To  one 
whose  faith  sat  lightly  upon  him,  or  who  valued  it  less  than  the  tribute 
to  be  paid,"  it  only  required  the  repetition  of  a  short  sentence  acknowl- 
edging the  unity  of  God  and  the  divine  mission  of  the  prophet,  and  he 
forthwith  became,  though  a  captive  or  a  slave,  the  equal  and  friend  of 
his  conqueror.  Doubtless  many  thousands  were  under  these  circum- 
stances carried  away.  As  respects  the  female  sex,  the  Arab  system  was 
very  far  from  being  oppressive;  some  have  even  asserted  that  "the 
Christian  women  found  in  the  seraglios  a  delightful  retreat."  But 
above  all,  polygamy  acted  most  effectually  in  consolidating  the  con- 
quests ;  the  large  families  that  were  raised — some  are  mentioned  of  more 
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than  one  hundred  and  eighty  children — compressed  into  the  course  of  a 
few  years  events  that  would  otherwise  have  taken  many  generations  for 
their  accomplishment.  These  children  gloried  in  their  Arab  descent, 
and,  being  taught  to  speak  the  language  of  their  conquering  fathers,  be- 
came to  all  intents  and  purposes  Arabs.  This  diffusion  of  the  language 
was  sometimes  expedited  by  the  ediets  of  the  khalifs;  thus  Alwalid  I. 
prohibited  the  use  of  Greek,  directing  the  Arabic  to  be  employed  in  its 
stead. 

If  thus  without  difficulty  we  recognize  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
rapid  diffusion  of  the  Arab  power,  we  also  without  difficulty  recognize 
those  which  led  to  its  check  and  eventual  dissolution.  Arab  conquest 
implied,  from  the  scale  on  which  it  was  pursued,  the  forth-  c.uw.  of  the  «r. 

•  n    i  •  nil  i«   i      i     rent  of  Mohani- 

going  of  the  whole  nation.     It  could  only  be  accomplished, 


an«l  in  a  temporary  manner  sustained,  by  an  excessive  and  incessant 
drain  of  the  native  Arab  population.  That  immobility,  or,  at  the  best, 
slow  progress  the  nation  had  for  so  many  ages  displayed,  was  at  an  end, 
society  was  moved  to  its  foundations,  a  fanatical  delirium  possessed  it, 
the  greatest  and  boldest  enterprises  were  entered  upon  without  hesita- 
tion, the  wildest  hopes  or  passions  of  men  might  be  speedily  gratified, 
wealth  and  beauty  were  the  tangible  rewards  of  valor  in  this  life,  to  say 
nothing  of  Paradise  in  the  next.  But  such  an  outrush  of  a  nation  in  all 
directions  implied  the  quick  growth  of  diverse  interests  and  opposing 
policies.  The  necessary  consequence  of  the  Arab  system  was  subdivi- 
sion and  breaking  up.  The  circumstances  of  its  growth  ren- 
deivd  it  <  vrtain  that  a  decomposition  would  take  place  in  the 
political,  and  not,  as  has  been  in  the  case  of  the  ecclesiastical  Roman 
system,  in  the  theological  direction.  All  this  is  illustrated  both  in  the 
earlier  and  later  Saracenic  history. 

War  makes  a  people  run  through  its  phases  of  existence  fast.  It 
would  have  taken  the  Arabs  many  thousand  years  to  have  Effect  on  the  low 
advancvd  intellectually  as  far  as  they  did  in  a  single  cen-  ArabcUw. 
tury,  had  they,  as  a  nation,  remained  in  profound  peace.  They  did  not 
merely  shake  off  that  dead  weight  which  clogs  the  movement  of  a  na- 
tion— its  inert  mass  of  common  people;  they  converted  that  mass  into 
a  living  force.  National  progress  is  the  sum  of  individual  progress; 
national  immobility  the  result  of  individual  quiescence.  Arabian  life 
was  run  through  with  rapidity,  because  an  unrestrained  career  was 
opened  to  every  man ;  and  yet,  quick  as  the  movement  was,  it  mani- 
H  those  unavoidable  phases  through  which,  whether  its  motion 
be  swift  or  slow,  humanity  must  unavoidably  pass. 

Arabian  influence,  thus  imposing  itself  on  Africa  and  Asia  by  mili- 
tary sueivsses.  and  thivat.-ning  even  Constantinople,  rested  es- 
sentially  on  an  intellectual  basis,  the  value  of  which  it  is  needful  tbtl 
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for  us  to  consider.  The  Koran,  which  is  that  basis,  has  exercised  a 
great  control  over  the  destinies  of  mankind,  and  still  serves  as  a  rule  of 
life  to  a  very  large  portion  of  our  race.  Considering  the  asserted  origin 
of  this  book — indirectly  from  God  himself — we  might  justly  expect  that 
it  would  bear  to  be  tried  by  any  standard  that  man  can  apply,  and  vin- 
dicate its  truth  and  excellence  in  the  ordeal  of  human  criticism.  In 
its  asserted  homo-  our  estimate  of  it  we  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  it 

geneousnesB  and      -  - 

completeness.  does  not  profess  to  DQ  successive  revelations  made  at  inter- 
vals of  ages  and  on  various  occasions,  but  a  complete  production  deliv- 
ered to  one  man.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  look  for  universality,  com- 
pleteness, perfection.  We  might  expect  that  it  would  present  us  with 
just  views  of  the  nature  and  position  of  this  world  in  which  we  live, 
The  characters  it  an(^  tnat)  whether  dealing  with  the  spiritual  or  the  material, 
to  haVpresent?'  ^  would  put  to  shame  the  most  celebrated  productions  of 
ed-  human  genius,  as  the  magnificent  mechanism  of  the  heavens 

and  the  beautiful  living  forms  of  the  earth  are  superior  to  the  vain  con- 
trivances of  man.  Far  in  advance  of  all  that  has  been  written  by  the 
sages  of  India  or  the  philosophers  of  Greece  on  points  connected  with 
the  origin,  nature,  and  destiny  of  the  universe,  its  dignity  of  concep- 
tion and  excellence  of  expression  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  great- 
ness of  the  subject  with  which  it  is  concerned. 

We  might  expect  that  it  should  propound  with  authority,  and  defini- 
tively settle  those  all-important  problems  which  have  exercised  the 
mental  powers  of  the  ablest  men  of  Asia  and  Europe  for  so  many  cen- 
turies, and  which  are  at  the  foundation  of  all  faith  and  all  philosophy ; 
that  it  should  distinctly  tell  us  in  unmistakable  language  what  is  God, 
what  is  the  world,  what  is  the  soul,  and  whether  man  has  any  criterion 
of  truth ;  that  it  should  explain  to  us  how  evil  can  exist  in  a  world  the 
Maker  of  which  is  omnipotent  and  altogether  good ;  that  it  should  re- 
veal to  us  in  what  the  affairs  of  men  are  fixed  by  Destiny,  in  what  by 
free-will ;  that  it  should  teach  us  whence  we  came,  what  is  the  object  of 
our  continuing  here,  what  is  to  become  of  us  hereafter.  And,  since  a 
written  word  claiming  a  divine  origin  must  necessarily  accredit  itself 
even  to  those  most  reluctant  to  receive  it,  its  internal  evidences  becom- 
ing stronger  and  not  weaker  with  the  strictness  of  the  examination  to 
which  they  are  submitted,  it  ought  to  deal  with  those  things  that  may 
be  demonstrated  by  the  increasing  knowledge  and  genius  of  man,  antic- 
ipating therein  his  conclusions.  Such  a  work,  noble  as  may  be  its  ori- 
gin, must  not  refuse,  but  court  the  test  of  natural  philosophy,  regarding 
it  not  as  an  antagonist,  but  as  its  best  support.  As  years  pass  on,  and 
human  science  becomes  more  exact  and  more  comprehensive,  its  conclu- 
sions must  be  found  in  unison  therewith.  When  occasion  arises,  it 
should  furnish  us  at  least  the  foreshadowings  of  the  great  truths  discov- 
ered by  astronomy  and  geology,  not  offering  for  them  the  wild  fictions 
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of  earlier  ages,  inventions  of  the  infancy  of  man.  It  should  tell  us  how 
suns  and  worlds  are  distributed  in  infinite  space,  and  how,  in  their  suc- 
cessions, they  come  forth  in  limitless  time.  It  should  say  how  far  the 
dominion  of  God  is  carried  out  by  law,  and  what  is  the  point  at  which 
it  is  his  pleasure  to  resort  to  his  own  good  Providence  or  his  arbitrary 
will.  How  grand  the  description  of  this  magnificent  universe  written 
by  the  Omnipotent  hand !  Of  man  it  should  set  forth  his  relations  to 
other  living  beings,  his  place  among  them,  his  privileges,  and  responsi- 
bilities. It  should  not  leave  him  to  grope  his  way  through  the  vestiges 
of  Greek  philosophy,  and  to  miss  the  truth  at  last,  but  it  should  teach 
him  wluTi'iu  true  knowledge  consists,  anticipating  the  physical  science, 
physical  power,  and'physical  well-being  of  our  own  times,  nay,  even  un- 
folding for  our  benefit  things  that  we  are  still  ignorant  of.  The  discus- 
sion of  subjects,  so  many  and  so  high,  is  not  outside  the  scope  of  a  work 
of  such  pretensions.  Its  manner  of  dealing  with  them  is  the  only  crite- 
rion it  can  offer  of  its  authority  to  succeeding  times. 

Tried  by  such  a  standard,  the  Koran  altogether  fails.  In  its  philoso- 
phy it  is  incomparably  inferior  to  the  writings  of  Chakia  Mouni,  the 
founder  of  Buddhism ;  in  its  science  it  is  absolutely  worthless.  Defect,  of 
On  speculative  or  doubtful  things  it  is  copious  enough;  but  theKoran- 
in  the  exact,  where  a  test  can  be  applied  to  it,  it  totally  fails.  Its  astron- 
omy, cosmogony,  physiology,  are  so  puerile  as  to  invite  our  mirth  if 
the  occasion  did  not  forbid.  They  belong  to  the  old  times  of  the  world, 
the  morning  of  human  knowledge.  The  earth  is  firmly  balanced  in  its 
scat  by  the  weight  of  the  mountains ;  the  sky  is  supported  over  it  like 
a  dome,  and  we  arc  instructed  in  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  by  be- 
ing told  to  find  a  crack  in  it  if  we  can.  Ranged  in  stories,  seven  in 
number,  are  the  heavens,  the  highest  being  the  habitation  of  God, 
whose  throne — for  the  Koran  does  not  reject  Assyrian  ideas — is  sus- 
tained by  winged  animal  forms.  The  shooting  stars  are  pieces  of  red- 
hot  stone  thrown  by  angels  at  impure  spirits  when  they  approach  too 
closely.  Of  God  the  Koran  is  full  of  praise,  setting  forth,  often  in  not 
unworthy  imagery,  his  majesty.  Though  it  bitterly  denounces  those 
who  give  him  any  equals,  and  assures  them  that  their  sin  will  i»«ood. 
never  be  forgiven ;  that  in  the  judgment-day  they  must  answer  the  fear- 
ful question,  "Where  arc  my  companions  about  whom  ye  disputed?" 
though  it  inculcates  an  absolute  dependence  on  the  mercy  of  God,  and 
denounces  as  criminals  all  those  who  make  a  merchandise  of  religion, 
its  ideas  of  the  Deity  are  altogether  anthropomorphic.  He  is  only  a 
gigantic  man  living  in  a  paradise.  In  this  respect,  though  exceptional 
passages  might  be  cited,  the  reader  rises  from  a  perusal  of  the  114  chap- 
ters of  the  Koran  with  a  final  impression  that  they  have  given  him  low 
and  unworthy  thoughts;  nor  is  it  surprising  that  one  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan sects  reads  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  find  no  difficulty  in  asserting  that, 
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"from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  breast  God  is  hollow,  and  from  the 
breast  downward  he  is  solid ;  that  he  has  curled  black  hair,  and  roars 
like  a  lion  at  every  watch  of  the  night."  The  unity  asserted  by  Mo- 
hammed is  a  unity  in  special  contradistinction  to  the  Trinity  of  the 
Christians,  and  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  generation.  Our  Savior  is  never 
called  the  Son  of  God,  but  always  the  son  of  Mary.  Throughout  there 
is  a  perpetual  acceptance  of  the  delusion  of  the  human  destiny  of  the 
its  views  universe.  As  to  man,  Mohammed  is  diffuse  enough  respecting 
of  man.  a  fu|;ure  state,  speaking  with  clearness  of  a  resurrection,  the  judg- 
ment-day, Paradise,  the  torment  of  hell,  the  worm  that  never  dies,  the 
pains  that  never  end ;  but,  with  all  this  precise  description  of  the  future, 
there  are  many  errors  as  to  the  past.  If  modesty  did  not  render  it  un- 
suitable to  speak  of  such  topics  here,  it  might  be  shown  how  feeble  is 
his  physiology  when  he  has  occasion  to  allude  to  the  origin  or  genera- 
tion of  man.  He  is  hardly  advanced  beyond  the  ideas  of  Thales.  One 
who  is  so  unreliable  a  guide  as  to  things  that  are  past,  can  not  be  very 
trustworthy  as  to  events  that  are  to  come. 

Of  the  literary  execution  of  his  work,  it  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  possible 
its  literary  infe-  to  judge  fairly  from  a  translation.  It  is  said  to  be  the  old- 

riority  compared  ..  ,          »        -i        i  v  -»I-T 

with  the  Bible,  est  prose  composition  among  the  Arabs,  by  whom  Moham- 
med's boast  of  the  unapproachable  excellence  of  his  work  is  almost  uni- 
versally sustained ;  but  it  must  not  be  concealed  that  there  have  been 
among  them  very  learned  men  who  have  held  it  in  light  esteem.  Its 
most  celebrated  passages,  as  those  on  the  nature  of  God,  in  Chapters  IL, 
XXIV.,  will  bear  no  comparison  with  parallel  ones  in  the  Psalms  and 
Book  of  Job.  In  the  narrative  style,  the  story  of  Joseph,  in  Chapter 
XII.,  compared  with  the  same  incidents  related  in  Genesis,  shows  a  like 
inferiority.  Mohammed  also  adulterates  his  work  with  many  Christian 
legends,  derived  probably  from  the  apocryphal  gospel  of  St.  Barnabas ; 
he  mixes  with  many  of  his  own  inventions  the  scripture  account  of  the 
temptation  of  Adam,  the  Deluge,  Jonah  and  the  whale,  enriching  the 
whole  with  stories  like  the  later  Night  Entertainments  of  his  country, 
the  seven  sleepers,  Gog  and  Magog,  and  all  the  wonders  of  genii,  sor- 
cery, and  charms. 

An  impartial  reader  of  the  Koran  may  doubtless  be  surprised  that  so 
feeble  a  production  should  serve  its  purpose  so  well.  But  the  theory 
causes  of  us  of  religion  is  one  thing,  the  practice  another.  The  Koran 
flu?nrcemgm"  abounds  in  excellent  moral  suggestions  and  precepts;  its  com- 
position is  so  fragmentary  that  we  can  not  turn  to  a  single  page  with- 
out finding  maxims  of  which  all  men  must  approve.  This  fragmentary 
construction  yields  texts,  and  mottoes,  and  rules  complete  in  themselves, 
suitable  for  common  men  in  any  of  the  incidents  of  life.  There  is  a 
perpetual  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  prayer,  an  inculcation  of  mercy, 
almsgiving,  justice,  fasting,  pilgrimage,  and  other  good  works ;  institu- 
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tions  respecting  conduct  both  social  and  domestic,  debts,  witnesses,  mar- 
riage, children,  wine,  and  the  like;  above  all,  a  constant  stimulation  to 
do  battle  with  the  infidel  and  blasphemer.  For  life  as  it  passes  in  Asia, 
there  is  hardly  a  condition  in  which  passages  from  the  Koran  can  not 
be  recalled  suitable  for  instruction,  admonition,  consolation,  encourage- 
nu'iit.  To  the  Asiatic  and  to  the  African,  such  devotional  fragments 
are  of  far  more  use  than  any  sustained  theological  doctrine.  The  men- 
tal constitution  of  Mohammed  did  not  enable  him  to  handle  important 
philosophical  questions  with  the  well-balanced  ability  of  the  great  Greek 
and  Indian  writers,  but  he  has  never  been  surpassed  in  adaptation  to 
the  spiritual  wants  of  humble  life,  making  even  his  fearful  fatalism  ad- 
minister thereto.  A  pitiless  destiny  is  awaiting  us;  yet  the  prophet  is 
uncertain  what  it  may  be.  "  Unto  every  nation  a  fixed  time  is  decreed. 
Death  will  overtake  us  even  in  lofty  towers,  but  God  only  knoweth  the 
place  in  which  a  man  shall  die."  After  many  an  admonition  of  the  res- 
urrection and  the  judgment-day,  many  a  promise  of  Paradise  and  threat 
of  hell,  he  plaintively  confesses,  "  I  do.  not  know  what  will  be  done  with 
you  or  me  hereafter." 

The  Koran  thus  betrays  a  human,  and  not  a  very  noble  intellectual 
origin.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  its  author  was,  as  is  Ita  truc  na. 
so  often  asserted,  a  mere  impostor.  He  reiterates  again  and  ture- 
again,  I  am  nothing  more  than  a  public  preacher.  He  defends,  not  al- 
ways without  acerbity,  his  work  from  those  who,  even  in  his  own  life, 
stigmatized  it  as  a  confused  heap  of  dreams,  or,  what  is  worse,  a  forgery, 
lie  is  not  the  only  man  who  has  supposed  himself  to  be  the  subject  of 
supernatural  and  divine  communications,  for  this  is  a  condition  of  dis- 
ease to  which  any  one,  by  fasting  and  mental  anxiety,  may  be  reduced. 

In  what  I  have  thus  said  respecting  a  work  held  by  so  many  millions 
of  men  as  a  revelation  from  God,  I  have  endeavored  to  speak  with  re- 
spect, and  yet  with  freedom,  constantly  bearing  in  mind  how  deeply  to 
this  book  Asia  and  Africa  are  indebted  for  daily  guidance,  how  deeply 
Europe  and  America  for  the  light  of  science. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran  have  received  many 
fictitious  additions  and  sectarian  interpretations  in  the  course  of  ages. 
In  the  popular  superstition  angels  and  genii  largely  figure.  Popular  MO. 
The  latter,  being  of  a  grosser  fabric,  eat,  drink,  propagate  i*m. 

kind,  are  of  two  sorts,  good  and  bad,  and  existed  long  before  men, 
having  occupied  the  earth  before  Adam.  Immediately  after  death,  two 
nab,  livid  nni_vls,  Monkir  and  Nekkar,  examine  every  corpse  as  to 
its  faith  in  God  and  Mohammed ;  but  the  soul,  having  been  separated 
from  the  body  by  the  angel  of  death,  enters  upon  an  intermediate  state, 
awaiting  the  resurrection.  There  is,  however,  much  diversity  of  opin- 
ion as  to  its  precise  disposal  before  the  judgment-day:  some  think  that 
it  hovers  near  the  grave ;  some,  that  it  sinks  into  the  well  Zerazem ; 
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some,  that  it  retires  into  the  trumpet  of  the  Angel  of  the  Eesurrection ; 
the  difficulty  apparently  being  that  any  final  disposal  before  the  day  of 
judgment  would  be  anticipatory  of  that  great  event,  if,  indeed,  it  would 
not  render  it  needless.  As  to  the  resurrection,  some  believe  it  to  be 
merely  spiritual,  others  corporeal ;  the  latter  asserting  that  the  os  coc- 
cygis,  or  last  bone  of  the  spinal  column,  will  serve,  as  it  were,  as  a  germ, 
and  that,  vivified  by  a  rain  of  forty  days,  the  body  will  sprout  from  it. 
Among  the  signs  of  the  approaching  resurrection  will  be  the  rising  of 
the  sun  in  the  West.  It  will  be  ushered  in  by  three  blasts  of  a  trum- 
pet: the  first,  known  as  the  blast  of  consternation,  will  shake  the  earth 
to  its  centre,  and  extinguish  the  sun  and  stars ;  the  second,  the  blast  of 
extermination,  will  annihilate  all  material  things  except  Paradise,  hell, 
and  the  throne  of  God.  Forty  years  subsequently,  the  angel  Israfil 
will  sound  the  blast  of  resurrection.  From  his  trumpet  there  will  be 
blown  forth  the  countless  myriads  of  souls  who  have  taken  refuge  there- 
in or  lain  concealed.  The  day  of  judgment  has  now  come.  The  Koran 
contradicts  itself  as  to  the  length  of  this  day ;  in  one  place  making  it  a 
thousand,  in  another  fifty  thousand  years.  Most  Mohammedans  incline 
to  adopt  the  longer  period,  since  angels,  genii,  men,  and  animals  have  to 
be  tried.  As  to  men,  they  will  rise  in  their  natural  state,  but  naked ; 
white  winged  camels,  with,  saddles  of  gold,  awaiting  the  saved.  When 
the  partition  is  made,  the  wicked  will  be  oppressed  with  an  intolerable 
heat,  caused  by  the  sun,  who,  having  been  called  into  existence  again, 
will  approach  within  a  mile,  provoking  a  sweat  to  issue  from  them, 
which,  according  to  their  demerits,  will  immerse  them  from  the  ankles 
to  the  mouth  ;  but  the  righteous  will  be  screened  by  the  shadow  of  the 
throne  of  God.  The  judge  will  be  seated  in  the  clouds,  the  books  open 
before  him,  and  every  thing  in  its  turn  called  on  to  account  for  its  deeds. 
For  the  greater  dispatch,  the  angel  Gabriel  will  hold  forth  his  balance, 
one  scale  of  which  hangs  over  Paradise  and  one  over  hell.  In  these  all 
works  are  weighed.  As  soon  as  the  sentence  is  delivered,  the  assembly, 
in  a  long  file,  will  pass  over  the  bridge  Al-Sirat.  It  is  as  sharp  as  the 
edge  of  a  sword,  and  laid  over  the  mouth  of  hell.  Mohammed  and  his 
followers  will  successfully  pass  the  perilous  ordeal ;  but  the  sinners,  gid- 
dy with  terror,  will  drop  into  the  place  of  torment.  The  blessed  will 
receive  their  first  taste  of  happiness  at  a  pond  which  is  supplied  by  sil- 
ver pipes  from  the  river  Al-Cawthor.  The  soil  of  Paradise  is  of  musk. 
Its  rivers  tranquilly  flow  over  pebbles  of  rubies  and  emeralds.  From 
tents  of  hollow  pearls,  the  Houris,  or  girls  of  Paradise,  will  come  forth, 
attended  by  troops  of  beautiful  boys.  Each  saint  will  have  eighty 
thousand  servants  and  seventy-two  girls.  To  these,  some  of  the  more 
merciful  Mussulmans  add  the  wives  they  have  had  upon  earth ;  but  the 
grimly  orthodox  assert  that  hell  is  already  nearly  filled  with  women. 
How  should  it  be  otherwise  when  they  are  not  permitted  to  pray  in  a 
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mosque  upon  earth  ?     I  have  not  space  to  describe  the  silk  brocades,  the 

green  clothing,  the  soft  carpets,  the  banquets,  the  perpetual  music  and 

p,     1-Yom  the  glorified  body  all  impurities  will  escape,  not  as  they  did 

during  life,  but  in  a  fragrant  perspiration  of  camphor  and  musk.     No 

will  complain  I  am  weary ;  no  one  will  say  I  am  sick. 
From  the  contradictions,  puerilities,  and  impossibilities  indicated  in 
the  preceding  paragraphs,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  the  faith  of  M< 
hammed  has  been  broken  into  many  sects.  Of  such  it  is  said  Th«Moh»in- 
that  not  less  than  seventy-three  may  be  numbered.  Some,  as  ""A**"**- 
the  Sonnites,  are  guided  by  traditions;  some  occupy  themselves  with 
philosophical  difficulties,  the  existence  of  evil  in  the  world,  the  attri- 
butes of  God,  absolute  predestination  and  eternal  damnation,  the  invi>- 
ibility  and  non-corporeality  of  God,  his  capability  of  local  motion :  ti. 
and  other  such  topics  furnish  abundant  opportunity  for  sectarian  dis- 
pute. As  if  to  show  how  the  essential  principles  of  the  Koran  may  be 
departed  from  by  those  who  still  profess  to  be  guided  by  it,  there  are, 
among  the  Shiites,  those  who  believe  that  Ali  was  an  incarnation  of 
God;  that  he  was  in  existence  before  the  creation  of  things;  that  he 
never  died,  but  ascended  to  heaven,  and  will  return  again  in  the  clouds 
to  judge  the  world.  But  the  great  Mohammedan  philosophers,  simply 
accepting  the  doctrine  of  the  oneness  of  God  as  the  only  thing  of  which 
man  can  be  certain,  look  upon  all  the  rest  as  idle  fables,  having,  how- 
ever, this  political  use,  that  they  furnish  contention,  and  therefore  occu- 
pation to  disputatious  sectarians,  and  consolation  to  illiterate  minds. 

Thus  settled  on  the  north  of  Africa  the  lurid  form  of  the  Arabian 
crescent,  one  horn  reaching  to  the  Bosphorus  and  one  pointing  beyond 
the  Pyrenees.     For  a  while  it  seemed  that  the  portentous  meteor  would 
increase  to  the  full,  and  that  all  Europe  would  be  enveloped.     Chris- 
tianity had  lost  forever  the  most  interesting  countries  over  Effect  of  M.- 
which  her  influence  had  once  spread,  Africa,  Egypt,  Syria,  Jn£i23£r 
with  the  Holy  Land,  Asia  Minor,  Spain.     She  was  destined,  ty- 
in  the  end,  to  lose  in  the  same  manner  the  metropolis  of  the  East.     In 
exchange  for  these  ancient  and  illustrious  regions,  she  fell  back  on  Gaul, 
Germany,  Britain,  Scandinavia.     In  those  savage  countries,  what  were 
there  to  be  offered  as  substitutes  for  the  great  capitals,  illustrious  in  ec- 
•iastieal  history,  forever  illustrious  in  the  records  of  the  human  race 
— Qarthage, . \lf\andria,  Jerusalem,  Antioch, Constantinople?    It  \v 
evil  exehanire.      The  labors,  intellectual  and  physical,  of  which  those 

B  had  once  been  the  scene ;  the  preaching,  and  penances,  and  p: 
ers  so  lavishly  expended  in  them,  had  not  produced  the  anticipated,  the 
asserted  result.     In  theology  and  morality  the  people  had  pursued  a 
descending  course.    Patriotism  was  extinct.    They  surrendered  the  state 
to  preserve  their  sect;  their  treason  was  rewarded  by  subjugation. 

R 
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From  these  melancholy  events  we  may  learn  that  the  principles  on 
Reflections  on  which  the  moral  world  is  governed  are  analogous  to  those 
Ltatoricevents.  which  obtain  in  the  physical.  It  is  not  by  incessant  divine 
interpositions,  which  produce  breaches  in  the  continuity  of  historic  ac- 
tion ;  it  is  not  by  miracles  and  prodigies  that  the  course  of  events  is  de- 
termined ;  but  affairs  follow  each  other  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect. The  maximum  development  of  early  Christianity  coincided  with 
the  boundaries  of  the  Koman  empire ;  the  ecclesiastical  condition  de- 
pended on  the  political,  and,  indeed,  was  its  direct  consequence  and 
issue.  The  loss  of  Africa  and  Asia  was,  in  like  manner,  connected 
with  the  Arabian  movement,  though  it  would  have  been  easy  to  pre- 
vent that  catastrophe,  and  to  preserve  those  continents  to  the  faith  by 
the  smallest  of  those  innumerable  miracles  of  which  Church  history 
is  full,  and  which  were  often  performed  on  unimportant  and  obscure 
occasions.  But  not  even  one  such  miracle  was  vouchsafed,  though 
an  angel  might  have  worthily  descended.  I  know  of  no  event  in  the 
history  of  our  race  on  which  a  thoughtful  man  may  more  profitably 
meditate  than  on  the  loss  of  Africa  and  Asia.  It  may  remove  from  his 
mind  many  erroneous  ideas,  and  lead  him  to  take  a  more  elevated,  a 
more  philosophical,  and,  therefore,  more  correct  view  of  the  course  of 
earthly  events. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  AGE  OF  FAITH  IN  THE  WEST. 

TJie  Age  of  Faith  in  the  West  is  marked  by  Paganism. — The  Arabian  military  Attacks  pro- 
duce the  Isolation  and  permit  the  Independence  of  the  Bishop  of  Home. 

GREGORY  THE  GREAT  organizes  the  Ideas  of  his  Age,  materializes  Faith,  allies  it  with  Art, 
rejects  Science,  and  creates  the  Italian  Form  of  Religion. 

An  Alliance  of  the  .Papacy  with  France  diffuses  that  Form. — Political  History  of  the  Agreement 
and  Conspiracy  of  the  FranJcish  Kings  and  the  Pope. — The  resulting  Consolidation  of  the 
new  Dynasty  in  France,  and  Diffusion  of  Roman  Ideas. —  Conversion  of  Europe. 

The  Value  of  the  Italian  Form  of  Religion  determined  from  the  papal  Biography. 

FKOM  the  Age  of  Faith  in  the  East,  I  have  now  to  turn  to  the  Age 
of  Faith  in  the  West.  The  former,  as  we  have  seen,  ended  prematurely, 
The  Age  of  Faith  through  a  metamorphosis  of  the  populations  by  military 
in  the  west.  operations,  .conquests,  polygamy;  the  latter,  under  more 
favorable  circumstances,  gradually  completed  its  predestined  phases, 
and,  after  the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  passed  into  the  Age  of  Reason. 

If  so  many  recollections  of  profound  interest  cluster  round  Jerusalem, 
"  the  Holy  City"  of  the  East,  many  scarcely  inferior  are  connected  with 
Rome,  "  the  Eternal  City"  of  the  West. 

The  Byzantine  system,  which,  having  originated  in  the  policy  of  an 
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ambitious  soldier  struggling  for  supreme  power,  and  in  the  devices  of 
ecclesiastics  intolerant  of  any  competitors,  had  spread  itself  all  over  the 
eastern  and  southern  portions  of  the  Roman  empire,  and,  h  ej^iMiyniirk- 
with  its  hatred  of  human  knowledge  and  degraded  relig-  tion  of  religion, 
ious  ideas  and  practices,  had  been  adopted  at  last  even  in  Italy.  Not 
by  the  Romans,  for  they  had  ceased  to  exist,  but  by  the  medley  of 
Goths  and  half-breeds,  the  occupants  of  that  peninsula.  Gregory  the 
( iivut  is  the  incarnation  of  the  ideas  of  this  debased  population.  That 
evil  system,  so  carefully  nurtured  by  Constantino  and  cherished  by  all 
tin*  ( Jrientiil  bishops,  had  been  cut  down  by  the  axe  of  the  Vandal,  the 
I  'ersian,  the  Arab,  in  its  native  seats,  but  the  offshoot  of  it  that  had  been 
planted  in  Home  developed  spontaneously  with  unexpected  luxuriance, 
and  east  its  dark  shadow  over  Europe  for  many  centuries.  He  who 
knew  what  religion  had  been  in  the  apostolic  days,  might  look  with 
boundless  surprise  on  what  was  now  ingrafted  upon  it,  and  was  passing 
under  its  name. 

In  the  last  chapter  we  have  seen  how,  through  the  Vandal  invasion, 
Africa  was  lost  to  the  empire — a  dire  calamity,  for,  of  all  the  Effect*  of  the 
provinces,  it  had  been  the  least  expensive  and  the  most  pro-  SV^entfJn1 
ductive ;  it  yielded  men,  money,  and,  what  was  perhaps  of  Italy- 
more  importance,  corn  for  the  use  of  Italy.  A  sudden  stoppage  of  the 
customary  supply  rendered  impossible  the  usual  distributions  in  Rome, 
Ravenna,  Milan.  A  famine  fell  upon  Italy,  bringing  in  its  train  an  in- 
evitable diminution  of  the  population.  To  add  to  the  misfortunes, 
Attila,  the  King  of  the  Huns,  or,  as  he  called  himself,  "  the  Scourge  of 
God,^'  invaded  the  empire.  The  battle  of  Chalons,  the  convulsive  death- 
throe  of  the  Roman  empire,  arrested  his  career,  A.D.  451. 

Four  years  after  this  event,  through  intrigues  in  the  imperial  family, 
Genseric,  the  Vandal  king,  was  invited  from  Africa  to  Rome.  Fall  and  pil. 
The  atrocities  which  of  old  had  been  practiced  against  Car-  lftseofRome- 
thage  under  the  auspices  of  the  senate  were  now  avenged.  For  fourteen 
s  the  Vandals  sacked  the  city,  perpetrating  unheard-of  cruelties. 
Their  ships,  brought  into  the  Tiber,  enabled  them  to  accomplish  their 
purpose  of  pillage  far  more  effectually  than  would  have  been  possible 
by  any  land  expedition.  The  treasures  of  Rome,  with  multitudes  of 
noble  captives,  were  transported  to  Carthage.  In  twenty -one  years 
after  this  time,  A.D.  476,  the  Western  Empire  became  extinct 

Thus  the  treachery  of  the  African  Arians  not  only  brought  the  Van- 
dals into  the  most  important  of  all  the  provinces,  so  far  as  Italy  was 
concerned;  it  also  furnished  an  instrument  for  the  ruin  of  E!fcrt»ofu*»mi» 

:e.      But  hardly  had  the  Emperor  Justinian   recon-  o""****™- 
qut  a  whni  he  attempted  the  subjugation  of  the  Goths  now 

holding  possession  of  Ita         1 1  is  general  Belisarius  captured  Rome, 
Dec.  10,  A.D.  556.     In  the  military  operations  ensuing  with  Vitiges, 
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Italy  was  devastated,  the  population  sank  beneath  the  sword,  pestilence, 
famine.  In  all  directions  the  glorious  remains  of  antiquity  were  de- 
stroyed ;  statues,  as  those  of  the  Mole  of  Adrian,  were  thrown  upon  the 
besiegers  of  Kome.  These  operations  closed  by  the  surrender  of  Yitiges 
to  Belisarius  at  the  capture  of  Ravenna. 

But,  as  soon  as  the  military  compression  was  withdrawn,  revolt  broke 
out.  Kome  was  retaken  by  the  Goths ;  its  walls  were  razed ;  for  forty 
days  it  was  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  an  emigration  that  in  the  end 
proved  its  ruin.  Belisarius,  who  had  been  sent  back  by  the  emperor, 
re-entered  it,  but  was  too  weak  to  retain  it.  For  four  years  Italy  was 
ravaged  by  the  Franks  and  the  Goths.  At  last  Justinian  sent  the  eu- 
nuch Narses  with  a  well-appointed  army.  The  Ostrogothic  monarchy 
was  overthrown,  and  the  emperor  governed  Italy  by  his  exarchs  at 
Ravenna. 

But  what  was  the  cost  of  all  this?  We  may  reject  the  statement 
previously  made,  that  Italy  lost  fifteen  millions  of  inhabitants,  on  the 
ground  that  such  computations  were  beyond  the  ability  of  the  surviv- 
ors, but,  from  the  asserted  number,  we  may  infer  that  they  had  passed 
through  a  horrible  catastrophe.  In  other  directions  the  relics  of  civili- 
zation were  fast  disappearing;  the  valley  of  the  Danube  had  relapsed 
into  a  barbarous  state ;  the  African  shore  had  become  a  wilderness ; 
Debased  ideas  of  Italy  a  hideous  desert ;  and  the  necessary  consequence  of 

the  incoming  Age  •*  .  '  •*  *•  . 

of  Faith.  the  extermination  of  the  native  Italians  by  war,  and  their 

replacement  by  barbarous  adventurers,  was  the  falling  of  the  sparse  pop- 
ulation of  that  peninsula  into  a  lower  psychical  state.  It  was  ready  for 
the  materialized  religion  that  soon  ensued.  An  indelible  aspect  was 
stamped  on  the  incoming  Age  of  Faith.  The  East  and  the  West  had 
equally  displayed  the  imbecility  of  ecclesiastical  rule.  Of  both,  the  Holy 
City  had  fallen ;  Jerusalem  had  been  captured  by  the  Persian  and  Arab, 
Rome  had  been  sacked  by  the  Yandal  and  the  Goth. 

But,  for  the  proper  description  of  the  course  of  affairs,  I  must  retrace 
my  steps  a  little.  In  the  important  political  events  coinciding  with  the 
death  of  Leo  the  Great,  and  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  by 
the  barbarian  Odoacer,  A.D.  476-490,  the  bishops  of  Rome  seem  to  have 
steady  progresa  taken  but  little  interest.  Doubtless,  on  one  side,  they  per- 
premacy.*0 '  "  ceived  the  transitory  nature  of  such  incidents,  and,  on  the 
other,  clearly  saw  for  themselves  the  road  to  lasting  spiritual  domina- 
tion. The  Christians  every  where  had  long  expressed  a  total  careless- 
ness for  the  fate  of  old  Rome ;  and  in  the  midst  of  her  ruins  the  popes 
were  incessantly  occupied  in  laying  deep  the  foundations  of  their  power. 
Though  it  mattered  little  to  them  who  was  the  temporal  ruler  of  Italy, 
they  were  vigilant  and  energetic  in  their  relations  with  their  great  com- 
petitors, the  bishops  of  Constantinople  and  Alexandria.  It  had  become 
clear  that  Christendom  must  have  a  head  ;  and  that  headship,  once  defi- 
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nitely  settled,  implied  the  eventual  control  over  the  temporal  power. 
Of  all  objects  of  human  ambition,  that  headship  was  best  worth  strug- 
gling for. 

Steadily  pursuing  every  advantage  as  it  arose,  Rome  inexorably  in- 
sisted that  her  decisions  should  be  carried  out  in  Constantinople  itself. 
This  was  the  case  especially  in  the  affair  of  Acacius,  the  bishop  of  that 
city,  who,  having  been  admonished  for  his  acts  by  Felix,  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  was  finally  excommunicated.  A  difficulty  arose  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  process  should  be  served ;  but  an  adventurous  monk 
•m-d  it  to  the  robe  of  Acacius  as  he  entered  the  church.  Acacius, 
undismayed,  proceeded  with  his  services,  and,  pausing  deliberately,  or- 
(I -red  the  name  of  Felix,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  to  be  struck  from  the  roll 
of  bishops  in  communion  with  the  East.  Constantinople  and  Rome 
thus  mutually  excommunicated  one  another.  It  is  in  reference  to  this 
affair  that  Pope Gelasius,  addressing  the  emperor,  says:  "There  are  two 
powers  which  rule  the  world,  the  imperial  and  pontifical.  Her  attitude 

4  .  r  i  t'.wnnl  the 

You  are  the  sovereign  of  the  human  race,  but  you  bow  your  cmi»r.r. 
neck  to  those  who  preside  over  things  divine.     The  priesthood  is  the 
greater  of  the  two  powers ;  it  has  to  render  an  account  in  the  last  day 
for  the  acts  of  kings."     This  is  not  the  language  of  a  feeble  ecclesiastic, 
but  of  a  pontiff  who  understands  his  power. 

The  conquest  of  Italy  by  Theodoric,  the  Ostrogoth,  A.D.  493,  gave  to 
the  bishops  of  Rome  an  Arian  sovereign,  and  presented  to  -rue  c;0thk  con- 
the  world  the  anomaly  of  a  heretic  appointing  God's  vicar 
upon  earth.  There  was  a  contested  election  between  two 
rival  candidates,  whose  factions,  emulating  the  example  of  the  East,  fill- 
ed the  city  with  murder.  The  Gothic  monarch  ordered  that  he  who 
had  most  suffrages,  and  had  been  first  consecrated,  should  be  acknowl- 
edged. In  this  manner  Symmachus  became  pope. 

Hormisdas,  who  succeeded.  Symmachus,  renewed  the  attempt  to  com- 
pel the  Eastern  ernperor,  Anastasius,  to  accept  the  degradation  of  Aca- 
cius and  his  party,  and  to  enforce  the  assent  of  all  his  clergy  thereto, 
but  in  vain.  On  the  accession  of  Justin  to  the  imperial  throne,  Rome 
at  last  carried  her  point ;  all  her  conditions  were  admitted ;  the  schism 
was  ended  in  the  humiliation  of  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  it  was 
said,  through  the  orthodoxy  of  the  emperor.  But  very  soon  began  to 
appear  unmistakable  indications  that  for  this  religious  victory  a  temporal 

.ivulent  had  been  given.      Conspiracies  were  detected  in 
Rome  against  Theodoric,  the  Gothic  king ;  and  rumors  were 
whispered  about  that  the  arms  of  Constantinople  would  before 
long  release  Italy  from  the  heretical  yoke  of  the  Arian.     There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Theodoric  detected  the  treason.     It  was  an  evil  TheOotMe 
reward  for  his  impartial  equity.     At  once  he  disarmed  the  S5?* 
population  of  R-  om  being  a  merciful  sovereign,  he  exhibited  an 
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awful  vengeance.  It  was  in  these  transactions  that  Boethius,  the  phi- 
losopher, and  Symmachus,  the  senator,  fell  victims  to  his  wrath.  The 
pope,  John,  himself  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  there  miserably  died. 
In  his  remonstrances  with  Justin,  the  great  barbarian  monarch  displays 
sentiments  far  above  his  times,  yet  they  were  the  sentiments  that  had 
hitherto  regulated  his  actions.  "  To  pretend  to  a  dominion  over  the 
conscience  is  to  usurp  the  prerogative  of  God.  By  the  nature  of  things, 
the  power  of  sovereigns  is  confined  to  political  government.  They  have 
no  righjt  of  punishment  but  6ver  those  who  disturb  the  public  peace. 
The  most  dangerous  heresy  is  that  of  a  sovereign  who  separates  himself 
from  part  of  his  subjects  because  they  believe  not  according  to  his  be- 
lief." 

Theodoric  had  been  but  a  few  years  dead — his  soul  was  seen  by  an 
orthodox  hermit  carried  by  devils  into  the  crater  of  the  volcano  of  Li- 
pari,  which  was  considered  to  be  the  opening  into  hell — when  the  inva- 
The  conspiracy  s^on  °f  Italy  by  Justinian  showed  how  well-founded  his  sus- 
matures.  picions  had  been.  Home  was,  however,  very  far  from  re- 
ceiving the  advantages  she  had  expected ;-  the  inconceivable  wickedness 
of  Constantinople  was  brought  into  Italy.  Pope  Sylverius,  who  was  the 
son  of  Pope  Hormisdas,  was  deposed  by  Theodora,  the  emperor's  wife. 
This  woman,  once  a  common  prostitute,  sold  the  papacy  to  Vigilius  for 
two  hundred  pounds  of  gold.  Her  accomplice,  Antonina,  the  unprinci- 
subjugation  of  pled  wife  of  Belisarius,  had  Sylverius  stripped  of  his  robes 
tmperor.  y  ie  and  habited  as  a  monk.  He  was  subsequently  banished  to 
the  old  convict  island  of  Pandataria,  and  there  died.  Vigilius  embraced 
Eutychianism,  and,  it  was  said,  murdered  one  of  his  secretaries,  and 
caused  his  sister's  son  to  be  beaten  to  death.  He  was  made  to  feel  what 
it  is  for  a  bishop  to  be  in  the  hands  of  an  emperor ;  to  taste  of  the  cup 
so  often  presented  to  prelates  at  Constantinople ;  to  understand  in  what 
estimation  his  sovereign  held  the  vicar  of  God  upon  earth.  Compelled 
to  go  to  that  metropolis  to  embrace  the  theological  views  which  Justin- 
ian had  put  forth,  thrice  he  agreed  to  them,  and  thrice  he  recanted ;  he 
excommunicated  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  was  excommuni- 
cated by  him.  In  his  personal  contests  with  the  imperial  officials,  they 
dragged  him  by  his  feet  from  a  sanctuary  with  so  much  violence  that  a 
part  of  the  structure  was  pulled  down  upon  him ;  they  confined  him  in 
a  dungeon,  and  fed  him  on  bread  and  water.  Eventually  he  died  an 
outcast  in  Sicily.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  conquest  of  Italy  was 
the  reduction  of  the  popes  to  the  degraded  condition  of  the  patriarchs 
of  Constantinople.  Such  were  the  bitter  fruits  of  their  treason  to  the 
Gothic  king.  The  success  of  Justinian's  invasion  was  due  to  the  clergy; 
in  the  ruin  they  brought  upon  their  country,  and  the  relentless  tyranny 
they  drew  upon  themselves,  they  had  their  reward. 

In  the  midst  of  this  desolation  and  degradation  the  Age  of  Faith  was 
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gradually  assuming  distinctive  lineaments  in  Italy.     Paganization,  which 
had  been  patronized  as  a  matter  of  policy  in  the  East,  became  a  matter 
of  necessity  in  the  AVest.     To  a  man  like  Gregory  the  The  p.gantMtion  of 
Great,  born  in  a  position  which  enabled  him  to  examine  ri 
things  from  a  very  general  point  of  view,  it  was  clear  that  t  ilcal 

condition  of  the  lower  social  stratum  demanded  concessions  in  accord- 
ance with  its  ideas.  The  belief  of  the  thoughtful  must  be  alloyed  with 
the  superstition  of  the  populace. 

Accordingly,  that  was  what  actually  occurred.  For  the  clear  under- 
standing of  these  events  I  shall  have  to  speak,  1st,  of  the  acts  of  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great,  by  whom  the  ideas  of  the  age  were  or-  nivuton  of  the 

0     r  V.  i  •       i  /»    subject*  to  be 

gamzed  and  clothed  in  a  dress  suited  to  the  requirements  of  treated  of. 
the  times;  2d,  of  the  relations  which  the  papacy  soon  .assumed  with  the 
kings  of  France,  by  which  the  work  of  Gregory  was  consolidated,  and 
upheld,  and  diffused  all  over  Europe.  It  adds  not  a  little  to  the  inter- 
uf  these  things  that  the  influences  thus  created  have  outlasted  their 
original  causes,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  thousand  years, 
though  moss-covered  and  rotten,  are  a  stumbling-block  to  the  progress 
of  nations. 

Gregory  the  Great  was  the  grandson  of  Pope  Felix.  His  patrician 
parentage  and  conspicuous  abilities  had  attracted  in  early  life  oregorytbe 
the  attention  of  the  Emperor  Justin,  by  whom  he  was  ap-  Great> 
pointed  prefect  of  Rome.  Withdrawn  by  the  Church  from  the  splen- 
dors of  secular  life,  he  was  sent,  while  yet  a  deacon,  as  nuncio  to  Con- 
stantinople. Discharging  the  duties  that  had  been  committed  to  him 
with  singular  ability  and  firmness,  he  resumed  the  monastic  life  on  his 
return,  with  daily  increasing  reputation.  Elected  to  the  papacy  by  the 
clergy,  the  senate,  and  people  of  Rome,  A.D.  590,  with  well-dissembled 
-tancc  he  implored  the  emperor  to  reject  their  choice,  and,  on  being 
iv ft;  .ped  from  the  city  hidden  in  a  basket.  It  is  related  that  the 

retreat  in  which  he  was  concealed  was  discovered  by  a  celestial  hover- 
ing light  that  settled  upon  it,  and  revealed  to  the*  faithful  their  reluctant 
pope.  It  was  during  a  time  of  pestilence  and  famine. 

Once  made  supreme  pontiff,  this  austere  monk  in  an  instant  resumed 
character  he  had  displayed  at  Constantinople,  and  exhibited  the 
qualities  of  a  great  statesman.  He  regulated  the  Roman  liturgy,  the 
calendar  of  festivals,  the  order  of  processions,  the  fashions  of  sacerdotal 
garments;  lie  himself  officiated  in  the  canon  of  the  mass,  devised  many 
solemn  and  pompous  rites,  and  invented  the  chant  known  by  his  name. 
II.-  rs:;il»lished  schools  of  music,  administered  the  Church  revenues  with 
precision  and  justice,  and  set  an  example  of  almsgiving  and  eliarity; 
for  such  was  the  misery  of  the  times  that  even  Roman  matrons  had  to 
accept  the  benevolence  of  the  Church,  lie  authorized  the  alienation  of 
Church  property  for  the  redemption  of  slaves,  laymen  as  well  as  eccle- 
siasi 
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An  insubordinate  clergy  and  a  dissolute  populace  quickly  felt  the 
hand  that  now  held  the  reins.  He  sedulously  watched  the  inferior  pas- 
tors, dealing  out  justice  to  them,  and  punishing  all  who  offended  with  rig- 
orous severity.  He  compelled  the  Italian  bishops  to  acknowledge  him 
as  their  metropolitan.  He  extended  his  influence  to  Greece;  prohibited 
simony  in  Gaul;  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church  Spain,  now  re- 
nouncing her  Arianism  ;  sent  out  missionaries  to  Britain,  and  converted 
the  pagans  of  that  country;  extirpated  heathenism  from  Sardinia;  re- 
sisted John,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  had  dared  to  take  the 
title  of  universal  bishop ;  exposed  to  the  emperor  the  ruin  occasioned 
by  the  pride,  ambition,  and  wickedness  of  the  clergy,  and  withstood  him 
on  the  question  of  the  law  prohibiting  soldiers  from  becoming  monks. 
It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  such  a  man  to  decline  the  regulation  of  po- 
litical affairs:  he  nominated  tribunes,  and  directed  the  operations  of 
troops. 

No  one  can  shake  off  the  system  that  has  given  him  power ;  no  one 
can  free  himself  from  the  tincture  of  the  times  of  which  he  is  the  rep- 
iiis  superstition,  reseiitativc.  Though  in  so  many  respects  Gregory  was  far 
in  advance  of  his  age,  he  was  at  once  insincere  and  profoundly  supersti- 
tious. With  more  than  Byzantine  hatred  he  detested  human  knowl- 
edge. His  oft-expressed  belief  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand, 
was  perpetually  contradicted  by  his  acts,  which  were  ceaselessly  directed 
to  the  foundation  of  a  future  papal  empire.  Under  him  was  sanctified 
lie  material-  that  inythologic  Christianity  destined  to  become  the  religion 
izes  religion.  Qf  Europe  for  many  subsequent  centuries,  and  which  adopted 
the  adoration  of  the  Virgin  by  images  and  pictures  soon  to  adorn  mag- 
nificent churches  built  to  her  glory ;  the  efficacy  of  the  remains  of  mar- 
tyrs and  relics ;  stupendous  miracles  wrought  at  the  shrines  of  saints ; 
the  perpetual  interventions  of  angels  and  devils  in  sublunary  affairs ;  the 
truth  of  legends  far  surpassing  in  romantic  improbability  the  stories  of 
Greek  mythology ;  the  localization  of  heaven  a  few  miles  above  the 
air,  and  of  hell  in  the  'bowels  of  the  earth,  with  its  portal  in  the  crater 
of  Lipari.  Gregory  himself  was  a  sincere  believer  in  miracles,  ghosts, 
and  the  resurrection  of  many  persons  from  the  grave,  but  who,  alas ! 
had  brought  no  tidings  of  the  secret  wonders  of  that  land  of  deepest 
shade.  He  made  these  wild  fancies  the  actual,  the  daily,  the  practical 
religion  of  Europe.  Participating  in  the  ecclesiastical  hatred  of  human 
His  hatred  learning,  and  insisting  on  the  maxim  that  "Ignorance  is  the 
of  learning,  mother  of  devotion,"  he  expelled  from  Rome  all  mathematical 
studies,  and  burned  the  Palatine  library  founded  by  Augustus  Caesar. 
It  was  valuable  for  the  many  rare  manuscripts  it  contained.  He  forbade 
the  study  of  the  classics,  mutilated  statues,  and  destroyed  temples.  He 
and  expulsion  of  hated  the  very  relics  of  classical  genius ;  pursued  with  vin- 
authors.  dative  fanaticism  the  writings  of  Livy,  against  whom  he 
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was  specially  excited.  Well  has  it  been  said  that  "he  was  as  inveter- 
ate an  enemy  against  learning  as  ever  lived;"  that  "no  lucid  ray  ever 
beamed  on  his  superstitious  soul."  He  boasted  that  his  own  works 
were  written  without  regard  to  the  rules  of  grammar,  and  censured  the 
crime  of  a  priest  who  had  taught  that  subject.  It  was  his  aim  to  substi- 
tuto  for  the  heathen  writings  others  which  he  thoughtless  dangerous  to 
orthodoxy ;  and  so  well  did  he  succeed  in  rooting  out  of  Italy  her  il- 
lustrious pagan  authors,  that  when  one  of  his  successors,  Paul  I.,  sent  to 
Prpin  of  France  "what  books  he  could  find,"  they  were  "an  antiphonal, 
a  grammar,  and  the  works  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite."  He  was  the 
very  incarnation  of  the  Byzantine  principle  of  ignorance. 

If  thus  the  misfortunes  that  had  fallen  on  Italy  had  given  her  a  base 
population,  whose  wants  could  only  be  met  by  a  paganized  religion, 
the  more  fortunate  classes  all  over  the  empire  had  long  been  Onuin»i  prep, 
tending  in  the  same  direction.  Whoever  will  examine  the  S^SISiJ^f 
progress  of  Christian  society  from  the  earlier  ages,  will  find  nll&oa- 
that  there  could  be  no  other  result  than  a  repudiation  of  solid  learning 
and  an  alliance  with  art.  We  have  only  to  compare  the  poverty  and 
plainness  of  the  first  disciples  with  the  extravagance  reached  in  a  few 
generations.  Cyprian  complains  of  the  covetousness,  pride,  luxury,  and 
\vorldly-niindedness  of  Christians,  even  of  the  clergy  and  confessors. 
Some  made  no  scruple  to  contract  matrimony  with  heathens,  corruption  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria  bitterly  inveighs  against  "the  vices  c'hriati»nity- 
of  an  opulent  and  luxurious  Christian  community — splendid  dresses, 
gold  and  silver  vessels,  rich  banquets,  gilded  litters  and  chariots,  and 
private  baths.  The  ladies  kept  Indian  birds,  Median  peacocks,  mon- 
keys, :m<l  Maltese  d<><rs,  instead  of  maintaining  widows  and  orphans; 
the  iiu-n  had  multitudes  of  slaves."  The  dipping  three  times  at  bap- 
tism, the  tasting  of  honey  and  milk,  the  oblations  for  the  dead,  the  sign- 
ing of  the  cross  on  the  forehead  on  putting  on  the  clothes  or  the  shoes, 
or  lighting  a  candle,  which  Tertullian  imputes  to  tradition  without  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  foreshadowed  a  thousand  pagan  observances  soon 
to  be  introduced.  As  time  passed  on,  so  far  from  the  state  of  things 
improving,  it  became  worse.  Not  only  among  the  frivolous  class,  but 
even  among  historic  personages,  there  was  a  hankering  after  the  ceremo- 
"f  the  departed  creed,  a  lingering  attachment  to  the  old  rites,  and, 
p.'i-haps,  a  ivliLrious  indifference  to  the  new.  To  the  age  of  Justinian 
these  ivniarks  strikingly  apply.  Boethius  was,  at  the  best,  only  a  pagan 
philosopher ;  Tribonian,  the  great  lawyer,  the  author  of  the  Justinian 
Code,  was  suspected  of  being  an  atheist. 

In  the  East,  the  splendor  of  the  episcopal  establishments  extorted  ad- 
miration r\vn  from  those  who  were  familiar  with  the  imperial  court. 
The  well-ordered  trains  of  attendants  and  the  magnificent  banquets  in 
the  bishops*  palaces  are  particularly  praised.  Extravagant  views  of 
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the  pre-eminent  value  of  celibacy  had  long  been  held  among  the  more 
devout,  who  conceded  a  reluctant  admission  even  for  marriage  itself. 
"  I  praise  the  married  state,  but  chiefly  for  this,  that  it  provides  virgins," 
had  been  the  more  than  doubtful  encomium  of  St.  Jerome.  Among  the 
Episcopal  spien-  clergy,  who  under  the  force  of  this  growing  sentiment  found 

dor  aud  wicked-  ~    .  .  •  •     i       -i  -i 

ness.  it  advisable  to  refrain  from  marriage,  it  had  become  custom- 

SLTjj  as  we  learn  from  the  enactments  and  denunciations  against  the 
practice,  to  live  with  "sub-introduced  women,"  as  they  were  called. 
These  passed  as  sisters  of  the  priests,  the  correctness  of  whose  taste  was 
often  exemplified  by  the  remarkable  beauty  of  their  sinful  partners.  A 
paganisms  of  ^aw  °^  Honorius  put  an  end  to  this  iniquity.  The  children 
Christianity.  arjsmg  from  these  associations  do  not  appear  to  have  occasion- 
ed any  extraordinary  scandal.  At  weddings  it  was  still  the  custom  to 
sing  hymns  to  Venus.  The  cultivation  of  music  at  a  very  early  period 
attracted  the  attention  of  many  of  the  great  ecclesiastics — Paul  of  Samo- 
sata,  Arms,  Chrysostom.  In  the  first  congregations  probably  all  the 
worshipers  joined  in  the  hymns  and  psalmody.  By  degrees,  however, 
it  allies  it-  more  skillful  performers  had  been  introduced,  and  the  chorus 
eeif  to  art,  of  •  faQ  @ree]£  tragedy  made  available  under  the  form  of  an- 
tiphonal  singing.  The  Ambrosian  chant  was  eventually  exchanged  for 
the  noble  Roman  chant  of  Gregory  the  Great,  which  has  been  truly 
characterized  as  the  foundation  of  all  that  is  grand  and  elevated  in  mod- 
ern music. 

With  the  devastation  that  Italy  had  suffered  the  Latin  language  was 
becoming  extinct.  But  Koman  literature  had  never  been  converted  to 
Christianity.  Of  the  best  writers  among  the  Fathers,  not  one  was  a  Ko- 
man; all  were  provincials.  The  literary  basis  was  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures and  the  New  Testament,  the  poetical  imagery  being,  for  the  most 
part,  borrowed  from  the  prophets.  In  historical  compositions  there  was 
a  want  of  fair  dealing  and  truthfulness  to  us  almost  incredible ;  thus 
Eusebius  naively  avows  that  in  his  history  he  shall  omit  whatever 
and  rejects  might  tend  to  the  discredit  of  the  Church,  and  magnify  what- 
leaming.  ever  might  conduce  to  her  glory.  The  same  principle  was  car- 
ried out  in  numberless  legends,  many  of  them  deliberate  forgeries,  the 
amazing  credulity  of  the  times  yielding  to  them  full  credit,  no  matter 
how  they  might  outrage  common  sense.  But  what  else  was  to  be  ex- 
pected of  generations  that  could  believe  that  the  tracks  of  Pharaoh's 
chariot-wheels  were  still  impressed  on  the  sands  of  the  Ked  Sea,  and 
could  not  be  obliterated  either  by  the  winds  or  the  waves?  He  who 
ventured  to  offend  the  public  taste  for  these  idle  fables  brought  down 
upon  himself  the  wrath  of  society,  and  bore  the  brand  of  an  infidel.  In 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  and,  indeed,  in  all  commentaries  on 
authors  of  repute,  there  was  a  constant  indulgence  in  fanciful  mystifica- 
tion and  the  detection  of  concealed  meanings,  in  the  extracting  of  which 
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an  amusing  degree  of  ingenuity  and  industry  was  often  shown ;  but 
these  henneneutical  writings,  as  well  as  the  polemical,  are  tedious  be- 
yond endurance ;  of  the  latter,  the  energy  of  their  vindictive  violence  is 
not  sufficient  to  redeem  them. 

The  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  sister  arts,  painting  and  .sculpture, 
was  doubtless  fairly  indicated  at  a  subsequent  time  by  the  Painty  and 
second  Council  of  Nicea,  A.D.  787 ;  their  superstitious  use  iaUptlu 
had  been  resumed.  Sculpture  has,  however,  never  forgotten  the  prefer- 
ence that  was  shown  to  her  sister.  To  this  day  she  is  a  pagan,  emula- 
ting therein  the  example  of  the  noblest  of  the  sciences,  Astronomy,  who 
bears  in  mind  the  great  insults  she  has  received  from  the  Church,  and 
tolerates  the  name  of  no  saint  in  the  visible  heavens ;  the  new  worlds 
she  discovers  are  dedicated  to  Uranus,  or  Neptune,  or  other  Olympian 
divinities.  Among  the  ecclesiastics  there  had  always  been  many,  occa- 
sionally some  of  eminence,  who  set  their  faces  against  the  connection  of 
\vorship  with  art;  thus  Tertullian  of  old  had  manifested  his  displeasure 
against  Hermogenes  on  account  of  the  two  deadly  sins  into  which  he 
had  fallen,  painting  and  marriage;  but  Gnostic  Christianity  had  ap- 
proved, as  Koman  Christianity  was  now  to  approve,  of  their  union. 
To  the  Gnostic;*  we  owe  the  earliest  examples  of  our  sacred  images. 
The  countenance  of  our  Savior,  along  with  those  of  Pythagoras,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  appears  on  some  of  their  engraved  gems  and  seals.  Among 
the  earlier  fathers — Justin  Martyn  and  Tertullian — there  was  the  im- 
pression that  the  personal  appearance  of  our  Lord  was  ungainly ;  that  he 
was  short  of  stature  ;  and,  at  a  later  period  Cyril  says,  mean  of  aspect 
"  even  beyond  the  ordinary  race  of  men."  But  these  unsuitable  de- 
lineations were  generally  corrected  in  the  fourth  century,  it  Ad°P^1J1tJJ)1* 
being  then  recognized  that  God  could  not  dwell  in  an  hum-  the  sartor,0 
ble  form  or  low  stature.  The  model  eventually  received  was  perhaps 
that  described  in  the  spurious  epistle  of  Lentulus  to  the  Koman  senate : 
•  I  Te  was  a  man  of  tall  and  well-proportioned  form ;  his  countenance  se- 

•  and  impressive,  so  as  to  move  the  beholders  at  once  with  love  and 
awe.  His  hair  was  of  an  amber  color,  reaching  to  his  ears,  with  no  ra- 
diation, and  standing  up  from  his  ears  clustering  and  bright,  and  flow- 
ing down  over  his  shoulders,  parted  on  the  top  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  Nazarenes.  The  brow  high  and  open;  the  complexion  c. 
with  a  delicate  tinge  of  red;  the  aspect  frank  and  pleasing;  the  nose 
and  mouth  finely  formed ;  the  beard  thick,  parted,  and  of  the  color  of 
the  hair;  the  eyes  blue,  and  exceedingly  bright."  Subsequently  the 

1  countenance  assumed  an  air  of  melancholy,  which,  though  eminent- 
ly suggestive,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  the  type  of  manly  beauty. 
At  lirst  the  cross  was  without  any  adornment;  it  next  bad  a  lamb  at 
the  foot;  and  eventually  became  the  crucifix,  sanctified  with  the  form 
of  the  dying  Savior.  Of  the  Virgin  Mary,  destined  in  later  times  to 
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and  of  the  furnish  so  many  transcendently  beautiful  types  of  female  love- 
virgin.  liness,  the  earliest  representations  are  veiled.  The  Egyptian 
sculptors  had  thus  depicted  Isis ;  the  first  form  of  the  Virgin  and  child 
was  the  counterpart  of  Isis  and  Horns.  St.  Augustine  says  her  counte- 
nance was  unknown ;  there  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a  very  early 
Christian  tradition  that  in  complexion  she  was  a  brunette.  Adventurous 
artists  by  degrees  removed  the  veil,  and  next  to  the  mere  countenance 
added  a  full-grown  figure  like  that  of  a  dignified  Roman  matron ;  then 
grouped  her  with  the  divine  child,  the  wise  men,  and  other  suggestions 
of  Scripture. 

While  thus  the  papacy  was  preparing  for  an  alliance  with  art,  it  did 
not  forget  to  avail  itself  of  the  vast  advantages  within  its  reach  by  in- 
terfering in  domestic  life — an  interference  which  the  social  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  time  more  than  ever  permitted.  A  prodigious  step  in  pow- 
er was  made  by  assuming  the  cognizance  of  marriage,  and  the  determ- 
ination of  the  numberless  questions  connected  with  it.  Once  having 
consolidation  of  discovered  the  influence  thus  gained,  the  papacy  never  sur- 

papal  power  in  .  f  .•*!*. 

the  west.  rendered  it  again;  some  of  the  most  important  events  in 
later  history  have  been  determined  by  its  action  in  this  matter.  Per- 
haps even  a  greater  power  accrued  from  its  assumption  of  the  cogni- 
zance of  wills,  and  of  questions  respecting  the  testamentary  disposal  of 
property.  Though  in  many  respects,  at  the  time  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, the  papacy  had  separated  itself  from  morality,  had  become  united 
to  Monachism,  and  was  preparing  for  a  future  alliance  with  political  in- 
fluences and  military  power ;  though  its  indignation  and  censures  were 
less  against  personal  wickedness  than  heresy  of  opinion,  toward  which 
it  was  inexorable  and  remorseless,  a  good  effect  arose  from  these  as- 
sumptions upon  domestic  life,  particularly  as  regards  the  elevation  of  the 
female  sex.  The  power  thus  arising  was  re-enforced  by  a  continually- 
increasing  rigor  in  the  application  of  penitential  punishments.  As  in 
the  course  of  years  the  intellectual  basis  on  which  that  power  rested  be- 
came more  doubtful,  and  therefore  more  open  to  attack,  the  papacy  be- 
came more  sensitive  and  more  exacting.  Pushed  on  by  the  influence 
Roman  church  of  the  lower  population,  it  fell  into  the  depths  of  anthropo- 

nnthropomor-  ..  .  .  „          ,        —  r.       .  -     ,  ,          A    . 

pwzed,  morphisrn.  asserting  for  the  Virgin  and  the  saints  such  attri- 

butes as  omniscience,  omnipresence,  omnipotence.  Every  where  pres- 
ent, they  could  always  listen  to  prayer,  and,  if  necessary,  control  or 
arrest  the  course  of  Nature.  As  it  was  certain  that  such  doctrines  must 
and  necessarily .  in  the  end  be  overthrown,  the  inevitable  day  was  put  off  by 
eran™ins  m1  *~  an  instant  and  vindictive  repression  of  any  want  of  conform- 
ity. Despotism  in  the  state  and  despotism  in  the  Church  were  upheld 
by  despotism  over  thought. 

From  the  acts  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  and  his  organization  of  the 
ideas  of  his  age,  the  paganization  of  religion  in  Italy  and  its  alliance 
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with  art,  I  have  now  to  turn  to  the  second  topic  to  which  this  chapter 
is  devoted — the  relations  assumed  by  the  papacy  with  the  origin  of  the 
kings  of  France,  by  which  the  work  of  Gregory  was  consoli-  i1^^?6 
dated  and  upheld,  and  diffused  all  over  Europe.  France. 

The  armies  of  the  Saracens  had  wrested  from  Christendom  the  west- 
ern, southern,  and  eastern  countriel  of  the  Mediterranean;  unitary  n*uiu 
th'-ir  fleets  dominated  in  that  sea.  Ecclesiastical  policy  had  war*6 
undergone  a  revolution.  Carthage,  Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  had 
disappeared  from  the  Christian  system  ;  their  bishops  had  passed  away. 
Alone,  of  the  great  episcopal  seats,  Constantinople  and  Rome  were  left. 
To  all  human  appearance,  their  fall  seemed  to  be  only  a  question  of 
time. 

The  disputes  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  with  his  African  and  Asiatic 
rivals  had  thus' come  to  an  untimely  end.  With  them  nothing  more 
remained  to  be  done ;  his  communications  with  the  emperor  independence 
at  Constantinople  were  at  the  sufferance  of  the  Mohammedan  *ftheP°p«- 
navies.  The  imperial  power  was  paralyzed.  The  pope  was  forced  by 
events  into  isolation  ;  he  converted  it  into  independence. 

But  independence !  how  was  it  to  be  asserted  and  maintained.  In 
Italy  itself  the  Lombards  seemed  to  be  firmly  seated,  but  they  were 
Arian  heretics.  Their  presence  and  power  were  incompatible  with  his. 
Already,  in  a  political  sense,  he  was  at  their  mercy. 

One  movement  alone  was  open  to  him ;  andr  whether  he  rightly  under- 
stood his  position  or  not,  the  stress  of  events  forced  him  to  take  it.  It 
was  an  alliance  with  the  Franks,  who  had  successfully  resisted  the  Mo- 
hammcdan  power,  and  who  were  orthodox. 

An  ambitious  Frank  officer  had  resolved  to  deprive  his  sovereign  of 
the  crown  if  the  pope  would  sanctify  the  deed.  They  came  to  an  un- 
derstanding. The  usurpation  was  consummated  by  the  one  and  conse- 
crated by  the  other.  It  was  then  the  interest  of  the  intru-  conditions  of  hu 
sive  line  of  monarchs  to  magnify  their  Italian  confederate.  FnSSwi 
In  tin*  spread  of  Roman  principles  lay  the  consolidation  of  the  new 
Frankisli  power.  It  became  desirable  to  compel  the  ignorant  German 
tribes  to  acknowledge  in  the  pope  the  vicegerent  of  God,  even  though 
tlu'  swurd  must  be  applied  to  them  for  that  purpose  for  thirty  y« 

The  pope  revolted  against  his  Byzantine  sovereign  on  the  question  of 
images :  but  that  was  a  fictitious  issue.    He  did  not  revolt  against  his  new 
allv.  who  fell  into  the  same  heresy.     He  broke  away  from  a  weak  and 
cruel  master,  and  attached  himself  on  terms  of  equality  to  a  coni 
But  from  the  first  his  eventual  ascenden  assured.     The  repre- 

•ative  of  a  system  that  is  immortal  must  finally  gain  supremacy  over 
individuals  and  families,  who  must  die. 

Though  we  can  not  undervalue  the  labors  of  the  monks,  who  had  al- 
lv nominally  brought  many  portions  of  Europe  to  Christianity,  the 
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The  conversion  passage  of  the  centre  of  the  Continent  to  its  Age  of  Faith, 
of  Europe.  waSj  jn  an  enlarged  political  sense,  the  true  issue  of  the  em- 
pire of  the  Franks.  The  fiat  of  Charlemagne  put  a  stamp  upon  it  which 
it  bears  to  this  day.  He  converted  an  ecclesiastical  fiction  into  a  polit- 
ical fact. 

To  understand  this  important  evelit,  it  is  necessary  to  describe,  1st,  the 
Three  points  for  psychical  state  of  Central  Europe;  2d,  the  position  of  the 
consideration.  pOntiff  and  his  compact  with  the  Franks.  It  is  also  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  actual  religious  value  of  the  system  he  represents, 
and  this  is  best  done  through,  3d,  the  biography  of  the  popes. 

1st.  As  .with  the  Arabs,  so  with  the  barbarians  of  Europe.  They 
The  psychical  pass  from  their  Age  of  Credulity  to  their  Age  of  Faith  with- 
ropenge  l"  out  dwelling  long  in  the  intermediate  state  of  Inquiry.  An 
age  of  inquiry  implies  self-investigation,  and  the  absence  of  an  authori- 
tative teacher.  But  the  Arabs  had  had  the  Nestorians  and  the  Jews, 
and  to  the  Germans  the  lessons  of  the  monk  were  impressively  dem- 
onstrated by  the  convincing  argument  of  the  sword  of  Charlemagne. 

The  military  invasions  of  the  south  by  the  barbarians  were  retaliated 
by  missionary  invasions  of  the  north.  The  aim  of  the  former  was  to 
Labors  and  sue-  conquer,  that  of  their  antagonists  to  convert,  if  antagonists 
mSs.0  those  can  be  called  who  sought  to  turn  them  from  their  evil 

ways.  The  monk  penetrated  through  their  most  gloomy  forests  un- 
armed and  defenseless;  he  found  his  way  alone  to  their  fortresses. 
Nothing  touches  the  heart  of  a  savage  so  profoundly  as  the  greatness 
of  silent  courage.  Among  the  captives  taken  from  the  south  in  war 
influence  of  de-  were  often  high-born  women  of  great  beauty  and  purity  of 
vout  women.  mind,  and  sometimes  even  bishops,  who,  true  to  their  relig- 
ious principles,  did  not  fail  to  exert  a  happy  and  a  holy  influence 
on  the  tribes  among  whom  their  lot  was  cast.  One  after  another  the 
various  nations  submitted :  the  Yandals  and  Gepida3  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury ;  the  Goths  somewhat  earlier ;  the  Franks  at  the  end  of  the  fifth ; 
conversion  tne  Alemanni  and  Lombards  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth ;  the 
of  Europs.  Bavarians,  Hessians,  and  Thuringians  in  the  seventh  and  eighth. 
Of  these,  all  embraced  the  Arian  form  except  the  Franks,  who  were 
converted  by  the  Catholic  clergy.  In  truth,  however,  these  nations 
were  only  Christianized  upon  the  surface,  their  conversion  being  indi- 
cated by  little  more  than  their  making  the  sign  of  the  cross.  In  all 
these  movements  women  exercised  an  extraordinary  influence:  thus 
Clotilda,  the  Queen  of  the  Franks,  brought  over  to  the  faith  her  husband 
Clovis.  Bertha,  the  Queen  of  Kent,  and  Gisella,  the  Queen  of  Hungary, 
led  the  way  in  their  respective  countries ;  and  under  similar  influences 
were  converted  the  Duke  of  Poland  and  the  Czar  Jarislaus.  To  women 
thus  Europe  is  greatly  indebted,  though  the  forms  of  religion  at  the 
first  were  nothing  more  than  the  creed  and  the  Lord's  prayer.  It  has 
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been  truly  said  that  for  these  conversions  three  conditions  were  neces- 
sary— a  devout  female  of  the  court,  a  national  calamity,  and  a  monk. 
As  to  the  people,  they  seem  to  have  followed  the  example  of  their 
rulers  in  blind  subserviency,  altogether  careless  as  to  what  the  required 
faith  might  be.  The  conversion  of  the  ruler  is  naively  taken  by  histo- 
rians as  the  conversion  of  the  whole  people.  As  might  be  expected,  a 
iliith  so  lightly  assumed  at  the  will  or  whim  of  the  sovereign  was  often 
as  lightly  cast  aside ;  thus  the  Swedes,  Bohemians,  and  Hungarians  re- 
lapsed into  idolatry. 

Among  such  apostasies  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Britain,  to  whom  Christianity  was  first  introduced  by 
the  Roman  legions,  and  who  might  boast  in  Constantino  the 
Great,  and  his  mother  Ilelena,  if  they  were  really  natives  of  that  coun- 
try, that  they  had  exercised  no  little  influence  on  the  religion  of  the 
world.  The  biography  of  Pelagius  shows  with  what  acuteness  theological 
doctrines  were  considered  in  those  remote  regions ;  but,  after  the  decline 
of  Roman  affairs,  this  promising  state  of  things  was  destroyed,  and  the 
clergy  driven  by  the  pagan  invaders  to  the  inaccessible  parts  of  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  sight  of  some  English  children  exposed  for 
sale  in  the  slave-market  at  Rome  suggested  to  Gregory  the  Great  the 
attempt  of  reconverting  the  island.  On  his  assuming  the  pontificate,  he 
commissioned  the  monk  Augustine  for  that  purpose ;  and  after  the  usual 
exertion  of  female  influence  in  the  court  of  King  Ethelbert,  by  Bertha, 
his  Frankish  princess,  and  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  backsliding,  the  faith 
gradually  won  its  way  throughout  the  whole  country.  A  little  oppo- 
sition occurred  on  the  part  of  the  ancient  clergy,  who  retained  in  their 
fastnesses  the  traditions  of  the  old  times,  particularly  in  regard  to  Easter. 
But  this  at  length  disappeared ;  an  intercourse  sprang  up  with  Rome, 
and  it  became  common  for  the  clergy  and  wealthy  nobles  to  visit  that 
city. 

Displaying  the  same  noble  quality  which  in  our  own  times  charac- 
terizes it,  British  Christianity  did  not  fail  to  exert  a  proselyting  spirit. 
As,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  Columban,  an  Irish  monk  Irish  »ndurit- 

',,,  r       -  J\     .  .,  Lihmiaakm- 

of  Banchor,  had  gone  forth  as  a  missionary,  passing  through  n«. 
France,  Switzerland,  and  beyond  the  confines  of  the  ancient  Roman  em- 
pire, so  about  a  century  later  Boniface,  an  Englishman  of  Devonshire, 
repaired  to  Germany,  under  a  recommendation  from  the  pope  and 
Charles  Martel,  and  labored  among  the  Hessians  and  Saxons,  cutting 
down  their  sacred   oaks,  overturning  their  altars,  erecting  churches, 
founding  bishoprics,  and  gaining  at  last,  from  the  hands  of  the  savages, 
the  crown  of  martyrdom.     In  the  affinity  of  their  language  to  those  of 
the  countries  to  which  they  went,  these  missionaries  from  the  AY 
found  a  very  great  advantage. 

It  is  the  glory  of  Pope  Formosus,  the  same  whose  body  underwent  a 
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posthumous  trial,  to  have  converted  the  Bulgarians,  a  people  who  came 
from  the  banks  of  the  Volga.  The  fact  that  this  event  was  brought 
about  by  a  picture  representing  the  judgment-day  shows  on  what  tri- 
fling circumstances  these  successes  turned.  The  Slavians  were  convert- 
ed by  Greek  missionaries,  and  for  them  the  monk  Cyril  invented  an 
alphabet,  as  Ulphilas  had  done  for  the  Goths.  The  predatory  Nor- 
mans, who  plundered  the  churches  in  their  forays,  embraced  Christiani- 
ty on  settling  in  Normandy,  as  the  Goths,  in  like  circumstances,  had 
elsewhere  done.  The  Scandinavians  were  converted  by  St.  Anschar. 

Thus,  partly  by  the  preaching  of  missionaries,  partly  by  the  example 
of  monks,  partly  by  the  influence  of  females,  partly  by  the  sword  of  the 
Frankish  sovereigns,  partly  by  the  great  name  of  Home,  Europe  was 
at  last  nominally  converted.  The  so-called  religious  wars  of  Charle- 
influence  of  char-  magne,  which  lasted  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  which 
eve'ntlT0  were  attended  by  the  atrocities  always  incident  to  such 

undertakings,  were  doubtless  as  much,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  of  a 
political  as  of  a  theological  nature.  They  were  the  embodiment  of  the 
understanding  that  had  been  made  with  Rome  by  Pepin.  Charlemagne 
clearly  comprehended  the  position  and  functions  of  the  Church ;  he 
never  suffered  it  to  intrude  unduly  on  the  state.  Regarding  it  as  furnish- 
ing a  bond  for  uniting  not  only  the  various  nations  and  tribes  of  his 
empire,  but  even  families  and  individuals  together,  he  ever  extended  to 
it  a  wise  and  liberal  protection.  His  mental  condition  prevented  him 
from  applying  its  doctrines  to  the  regulation  of  his  own  life,  which  was 
often  blemished  by  acts  of  violence  and  immorality.  From  the  point 
of  view  he  occupied,  he  doubtless  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
maxims  of  religion  are  intended  for  the  edification  and  comfort  of 
those  who  occupy  a  humbler  sphere,  and  that  for  a  prince  it  is  only 
necessary  to  maintain  appropriate  political  relations  with  the  Church. 
To  him  baptism  was  the  sign,  not  of  salvation,  but  of  the  subjugation  of 
people ;  and  the  foundation  of  churches  and  monasteries,  the  institution 
of  bishoprics,  and  increase  of  the  clergy,  a  more  trustworthy  means  of 
government  than  military  establishments.  A  priest  must  necessarily 
lean  on  him  for  support,  a  lieutenant  might  revolt. 

If  thus  Europe,  by  its  conversion,  received  from  Rome  an  immense 
benefit,  it  repaid  the  obligation  at  last  by  infusing  into  Latin  Christian- 
ity what  was  sadly  needed — a  higher  moral  tone.  Earnestness  is  the 
Reflex  action  of  con-  attribute  of  savage  life.  That  divorce  between  morality 
verted  Europe.  an(j  f^  ^{^  ^Q  southern  nations  had  experienced 
was  not  possible  among  these  converts.  If,  by  communicating  many 
of  their  barbarous  and  pagan  conceptions  to  the  Latin  faith,  they  gave 
it  a  tendency  to  develop  itself  in  an  idolatrous  form,  their  influence  was 
not  one  of  unmitigated  evil,  for  while  they  lowered  the  standard  of  pub- 
lic belief,  they  elevated  that  of  private  life.  In  truth,  the  contamination 
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they  imparted  is  often  overrated.  The  infusion  of  paganism  into  relig- 
ion wius  fur  more  due  to  the  people  of  the  classical  countries.  The  in- 
habitants of  Italy  and  Greece  were  never  really  alienated  from  the  idol- 
atries of  the  old  times.  At  the  best,  they  were  only  Christianized  on  the 
siiriao-.  With  many  other  mythological  practices,  they  forced  image- 
worship  on  the  clergy.  But  Charlemagne,  who  in  this  respect  ma\ 
looked  upon  as  a  true  representative  of  Prankish  and  German  senti- 
ment, totally  disapproved  of  that  idolatry. 

2d.  From  this  consideration  of  the  psychical  revolution  that  had  oc 
curred  in  central  Europe,  I,  in  the  next  place,  turn  to  an  in-  JJjyjJ^^jJ 

nation  of  the  position  of  the  papacy  and  its  compact  with  rnniu. 
tin-  Franks. 

Scarcely  had  the  Arabs  consolidated  their  conquest  of  Africa  when 
they  passed  into  Spain,  and  quickly,  as  will  be  related  in  a  subsequent 
chapter,  subjugating  that  country,  prepared  to  overwhelm  pwuionoftbe 
Europe.  It  was  their  ambition  and  their  threat  to  preach  *cen«. 
the  unity  of  God  in  Rome.  They  reached  the  centre  of  France,  but 
were  beaten  in  the  great  battle  of  Tours  by  Charles  Martel,  the  Duke 
of  the  Franks,  A.D.  732.  That  battle  fixed  the  religious  destiny  of  Eu- 
rope. The  Saracens  did  not,  however,  give  up  their  attempt.  Three 
years  afterward  they  returned  into  Provence,  and  Charles  was  himself 
repulsed.  But  by  this  time  their  power  had  expanded  too  extensively  for 
consolidation.  It  was  already  giving  unmistakable  tokens  of  decompo- 
sition. Scarcely  indeed  had  Musa,  the  conqueror  of  Spain,  succeeded 
in  his  expedition,  when  he  was  arrested  at  the  head  of  his  army  and  or- 
dered to  give  an  account  of  his  doings  at  Damascus.  It  was  the  occur- 
rence of  such  disputes  among  the  Saracens  in  Spain  that  constituted  the 
true  check  to  their  conquest  of  France.  Charles  Martel  had  permitted 
Chilperic  II.  and  Thierry  IV.  to  retain  the  title  of  king;  but  his  fore- 
sight of  approaching  events  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  circumstance 
that  after  the  death  of  the  latter  he  abstained  from  appointing  any  suc- 
cessor. He  died  A.D.  741,  leaving  a  memory  detested  by  Reutioi»  of  chari<* 
the  Church  of  his  own  country  on  account  of  his  having  Mmrtel to tbe church* 

•ii  obliged  to  appropriate  from  its  property  sufficient  for  the  payment 
of  his  army.  He  had  taken  a  tithe  from  the  revenues  of  the  churches 
and  convents  for  that  purpose.  The  ignorant  clergy,  alive  only  to  their 
vmporal  interests,  and  not  appreciating  the  great  salvation  he 
had  wrought  out  for  them,  could  never  forgive  him.  Their  inconceiva- 
ble greed  could  not  bear  to  be  taxed  even  in  its  own  defense.  "It  is 
because  Prince  Charles,"  says  the  Council  of  Kiersi  to  one  of  his  de- 
scendants, "was  the  first  of  all  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  Franks  who 
separated  and  dismembered  the  goods  of  the  Church;  it  is  for  that  sole 

;se  that  he  is  eternally  damned.     We  know,  indeed,  that  StEuche- 
rius.  Bishop  of  Orleans,  being  in  pi-aver,  was  carried  up  into  the  world 
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of  spirits,  and  that  among  the  things  which  the  Lord  showed  to  him,  he 
beheld  Charles  tormented  in  the  lowest  depths  of  hell.  The  angel  who 
conducted  him,  being  interrogated  on  this  matter,  answered  him  that,  in 
the  judgment  to  come,  the  soul  and  body  of  him  who  has  taken,  or  who 
has  divided  the  goods  of  the  Church,  shall  be  delivered  over,  even  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  world-,  to  eternal  torments  by  the  sentence  of  the 
saints,  who  shall  sit  together  with  the  Lord  to  judge  him.  This  act  of 
sacrilege  shall  add  to  his  own  sins  the  accumulated  sins  of  all  those  who 
thought  that  they  had  purchased  their  redemption  by  giving  for  the 
love  of  God  their  goods  to  holy  places,  to  the  lights  of  divine  worship, 
and  to  the  alms  of  the  servants  of  Christ."  This  amusing  but  instructive 
quotation  strikingly  shows  how  quickly  the  semibarbarian  Frankish 
clergy  had  caught  the  methods  of  Rome  in  the  defense  of  temporal  pos- 
sessions. 

Pepin,  the  son  of  Charles  Martel,  introduces  us  to  an  epoch  and  a 
The  epoch  policy  resembling  in  many  respects  that  of  Constantine  the 
of  Pepm.  Great-  for  }ie  saw  that  by  an  alliance  with  the  Church  it  would 
be  possible  for  him  to  displace  his  sovereign  and  attain  to  kingly  power. 
A  thorough  understanding  was  entered  upon  between  Pepin  and  the 
pope.  Each  had  his  needs.  One  wanted  the  crown  of  France,  the 
other  liberation  from  Constantinople  and  the  Lombards.  Pepin  com- 
menced by  enriching  the  clergy  with  immense  gifts,  and  assigning  to 
the  bishops  seats  in  the  assembly  of  the  nation.  In  thus  consolidating 
ecclesiastical  power  he  occasioned  a  great  social  revolution,  as  was  mani- 
fested by  the  introduction  of  the  Latin  and  the  disuse  of  the  Frankic  on 
those  occasions,  and  by  the  transmuting  of  military  reviews  into  theo- 
iiig  conspiracy  logical  assemblies.  Meantime  the  Pope  Zachary,  on  his  part, 
with  the  pope.  mac[e  ready  to  accomplish  his  engagement,  the  chaplain  of 
Pepin  being  the  intermedium  of  negotiation.  On  the  demand  being 
formally  made,  the  pope  decided  that  "  he  should  be  king  who  really 
possessed  the  royal  power."  Hereupon,  in  March,  A.D.  752,  Pepin 
caused  himself  to  be  raised  by  his  soldiers  on  a  buckler  and  proclaimed 
King  of  the  Franks.  To  give  solemnity  to  the  event,  he  was  anointed 
by  the  bishops  with  oil.  The  deposed  king,  Childeric,  was  shut  up  in 
the  convent  of  St.  Omer.  Next  year  Pope  Stephen  II.,  driven  to  ex- 
tremity, applied  to  Pepin  for  assistance  against  the  Lombards.  It  was 
during  these  transactions  that  he  fell  upon  the  device  of  enforcing  his 
demand  by  a  letter  which  he  feigned  to  have  been  written  by  St.  Peter 
to  the  Franks.  And  now  visiting  France,  the  pope,  as  an  earnest  of  his 
friendship,  and  as  the  token  of  his  completion  of  the  contract,  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Denis,  placed,  with  his  own  hands,  the  diadem  on  Pe- 
pin's  brow,  and  anointed  him,  his  wife,  and  children,  with  "  the  holy  oil," 
thereby  reviving  the  Jewish  system  of  creating  kings  by  anointment, 
its  results,  and  imparting  to  his  confederate  "a  divine  right."  Pepin  now 
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finally  defeated  the  Lombards,  and  assigned  a  part  of  the  conquered 
territory  to  the  pope.  Thus,  by  a  successful  soldier,  two  important 
events  had  been  accomplished — a  revolution  in  France,  attended  by  a 
change  of  dynasty,  and  a  revolution  in  Christendom — the  Bishop  of 
Rome  had  become  a  temporal  sovereign.  To  the  hilt  of  the  sword  of 
1'Yunce  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  were  henceforth  so  firmly  bound  that, 
though  there  have  been  great  kings,  and  conquerors,  and  statesmen  who 
have  wielded  that  sword,  not  one  to  this  day  has  been  able,  though 
many  have  desired,  to  wrench  the  encumbrance  away. 

Charlemagne,  on  succeeding  his  father  Pepin,  thoroughly  developed 
his  policy.  At  the  urgent  entreaty  of  Pope  Stephen  III.  he  The  reign  of 
entered  Italy,  subjugated  the  Lombards,  and  united  the  crown  Chmrtelu*soe- 
of  Lombardy  to  that  of  France.  Upon  the  pagan  Saxons  burning  the 
church  of  Deventer,  he  commenced  a  war  with  them  which  lasted 
thirty-three  years,  and  ended  in  their  compulsory  Christianization.  As 
the  circle  of  his  power  extended,  he  every  where  founded  churches  and 
established  bishoprics,  enriching  them  with  territorial  possessions.  To 
the  petty  sovereigns,  as  they  successively  succumbed,  he  permitted  the 
title  of  counts.  True  to  his  own  and  his  father's  understanding  with 
the  pope,  he  invariably  insisted  on  baptism  as  the  sign  of  submission, 
punishing  with  appalling  barbarity  any  resistance,  as  on  the  occasion 
of  the  revolt,  A.D.  782,  when,  in  cold  blood,  he  beheaded  in  one  day 
4500  persons  at  Verden.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  riot  to  be 
wondered  at  that  clerical  influence  extended  so  fast;  yet,  rapid  as  was 
its  development,  the  power  of  Charlemagne  was  more  so. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Eome,  on  Christmas-day,  A.D.  800,  Pope 
Leo  III.,  after  the  celebration  of  the  holy  mysteries,  suddenly  He  i»  crowned 

i  ,  i        i         -i       r>  ™        i  i  •     i  .11  Emperor  of  the 

placed  on  the  head  of  Charlemagne  a  diadem,  amid  the  ac-  w«t, 
clamations  of  the  people,  "  Long  life  and  victory  to  Charles,  the  most 
pious  Augustus,  crowned  by  God,  the  great  and  pacific  Emperor  of  the 
nans."  Ilis  head  and  body  were  anointed  with  the  holy  oil,  and, 
after  the  example  of  the  Caesars,  the  pontiff  himself  saluted  or  adored 
him.  In  the  coronation  oath  Charlemagne  promised  to  maintain  the 
privileges  of  the  Church. 

The  noble  title  of  "  Emperor  of  the  West"  was  not  inappropriate,  for 
Charlemagne  ruled  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  Hungary.  An 
inferior  dignity  would  not  have  been  equal  to  his  deserts, 
Rifi  princely  munificence  to  St.  Peter  was  worthy  of  the 
great  occasion,  aiul  even  in  his  minor  acts  he  exhibited  a  just  apprecia- 
tion of  his  obligations  to  the  apostle.  He  proceeded  to  make  in  his  do- 
minions such  changes  in  the  Church  organization  as  the  Italian  policy 
req<  stituting,  for  instance,  the  Gregorian  for  the  Ambrosian 

chant,  and,  wherever  his  priests  resisted,  took  from  them  by  force  their 
antiphonaries;  and,  as  an  example  to  insubordinates,  at  the  request  of 
the  pope  burnt  some  of  the  singers  along  with  their  books. 
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The  rapid  growth  of  the  power  of  Charlemagne,  his  overshadowing 
pre-eminence,  and  the  subordinate  position  of  the  pope,  who  had  really 
become  his  Italian  lieutenant,  are  strikingly  manifested  by  the  event  of 
image-worship  in  the  West.  On  this,  as  we  shall  in  another  chapter 
He  declines  im-  seej  tae  P°pes  had  revolted  from  their  iconoclastic  sovereigns 
age-worship,  Qf  Constantinople.  The  second  Council  of  Nicea  had  au- 
thorized image-worship,  but  the  good  sense  of  Charlemagne  was  su- 
perior, to  such  idolatry.  He  openly  expressed  his  disapproval,  and 
even  dictated  a  work  against  it — the  Carolinian  books.  The  pope  was 
therefore  placed  in  a  singular  dilemma,  for  not  only  had  image-wor- 
ship been  restored  at  Constantinople,  and  the  original  cause  of  the  dis- 
pute removed,  but  the  new  protector,  Charlemagne,  had  himself  em- 
braced iconoclasm.  However,  it  was  not  without  reason  that  the  pope 
but  permits  at  ^s  ^mQ  avoided  the  discussion,  for  a  profitable  sale  of 
relic-worship.  bones  an(}  relics,  said  to  be  those  of  saints,  but  in  reality  ob- 
tained from  the  catacombs  of  Eome,  had  arisen.  To  the  barbarian  peo- 
ple of  the  north  these  gloomy  objects  proved  more  acceptable  than  im- 
ages of  wood,  and  the  traffic,  though  contemptible,  was  more  honorable 
than  the  slave-trade  in  vassals  and  peasant  children  which  had  been 
carried  on  with  Jews  and  Mohammedans.  Like  all  the  great  statesmen 
of  antiquity,  who  were  unable  to  comprehend  the  possibility  of  a  highly 
civilized  society  without  the  existence  of  slavery,  Charlemagne  accepted 
His  policy  as  re-  tnat  "unfortunate  condition  as  a  political  necessity,  and  at- 
epects  slavery,  tempted  to  draw  from  it  as  much  benefit  as  it  was  capable 
of  yielding  to  the  state.  From  certain  classes  of  slaves  he  appointed, 
by  a  system  of  apprenticeship,  those  who  should  be  devoted  to  the  me- 
chanical arts  and  to  trade.  It  was,  however,  slavery  and  warfare  which, 
during  his  own  life,  by  making  the  possession  of  property  among  small 
proprietors  an  absolute  disadvantage,  prepared  the  way  for  that  rapid 
dissolution  of  his  empire  so  quickly  occurring  after  his  death. 

Yet,  though  Charlemagne  thus  accepted  the  existence  of  slavery  as  a 
necessary  political  evil,  the  evidences  are  not  wanting  that  he  was  de- 
sirous to  check  its  abuses  wherever  he  could.  When  the  Italian  dukes 
The  European  accused  Pope  Adrian  of  selling  his  vassals  as  slaves  to  the 
slave-trade.  Saracens,  Charlemagne  made  inquiry  into  the  matter,  and, 
finding  that  transactions  of  the  kind  had  occurred  in  the  port  of  Civita 
Yecchia,  though  he  did  not  choose  to  have  so  infamous  a  scandal  made 
public,  he  ever  afterward  withdrew  his  countenance  from  that  pope. 
At  that  time  a  very  extensive  child  slave-trade  was  carried  on  with  the 
Saracens  through  the  medium  of  the  Jews,  ecclesiastics  as  well  as  barons 
selling  the  children  of  their  serfs. 

Though  he  never  succeeded  in  learning  how  to  write,  no  one  better 
than  Charlemagne  appreciated  the  value  of  knowledge.  He  labored  as- 
siduously for  the  elevation  and  enlightenment  of  his  people.  He  col- 
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lectcd  together  learned  men;  ordered  his  clergy  to  turn 
their  attention  to  letters;  established  schools  of  religious  of  the  people. 
music;  built  noble  palaces,  churches,  bridges;  transferred,  for  the 
adornment  of  his  capital,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  statues  from  Italy;  organ- 
ized the  professions  and  trades  of  his  cities,  and  gave  to  his  towns 
a  police.  Well  might  he  be  solicitous  that  his  clergy  should  8taU!  ^  tho 
not  only  become  more  devout,  but  more  learned.  Very  few  of  clergT' 
them  knew  how  to  read,  scarcely  any  to  write.  Of  the  first  half  of  the 
eighth  century,  a  period  of  great  interest,  since  it  includes  the  invasion 
of  France  by  the  Saracens,  and  their  expulsion,  there  is  nothing  more 
than  the  most  meagre  annals  ;  the  clergy  understood  much  better  the 
use  of  the  sword  than  that  of  the  pen.  The  schools  of  Charlemagne 
proved  a  failure,  not  through  any  fault  of  his,  but  because  the  age  had 
no  demand  for  learning,  and  the  Roman  pontiffs  and  their  clergy,  as  far 
as  they  troubled  themselves  with  any  opinion  about  the  matter,  thought 
that  knowledge  was  of  more  harm  than  good. 

The  private  life  of  Charlemagne  was  stained  with  great  immoralities 
an<l  crimes.  lie  indulged  in  a  polygamy  scarcely  inferior  to 
that  of  the  khalifs,  solacing  himself  with  not  less  than  nine 
wives  and  many  concubines.  He  sought  to  increase  the  circle  of  the 
former,  or  perhaps  it  should  be  said,  considering  the  greatness  of  his 
statesmanship,  to  unite  the  Eastern  and  Western  empires  together  by  a 
marriage  with  the  Empress  Irene.  This  was  that  Irene  who  put  out 
the  eyes  of  her  own  son  in  the  porphyry  chamber  at  Constantinople. 
His  fame  extended  into  Asia.  The  Khalif  Haroun  al  Raschid,  A.D.  801, 
sent  him  from  Bagdad  the  keys  of  our  Savior's  sepulchre  as  a  mark  of 
esteem  from  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  to  the  greatest  Hig  re^on,  ^^ 
of  Christian  kings.  However,  there  was  doubtless  as  much  the  Smcau- 
policy  as  esteem  in  this,  for  the  Asiatic  khalifs  perceived  the  advantage 
of  a  good  understanding  with  the  power  that  could  control  the  emirs 
of  Spain.  Always  bearing  in  mind  his  engagement  with  the  papacy, 
that  Roman  Christianity  should  be  enforced  upon  Europe  wherever 
his  influence  could  reach,  he  remorselessly  carried  into  execution  the 
penalty  of  death  that  he  had  awarded  to  the  crimes  of,  1,  refusing 
baptism;  2,  false  pretense  of  baptism;  3,  relapse  to  idolatry;  4,  the 
murder  of  a  priest  or  bishop  ;  5,  human  sacrifice  ;  6,  eating  meat  in 
Lent  To  the  pagan  German  his  sword  was  a  grim,  but  a  convincing 
missionary.  To  the  last  he  observed  a  savage  fidelity  to  his  bond.  He 
died  A.D.  814. 

Such  was  the  compact  that  had  been  established  between  the  Church 
and  the  State.  As  might  be  expected,  the  succeeding  transactions  ex- 
hibit an  alternate  preponderance  of  one  and  of  the  other,  and  the  degra- 
dation of  both  in  the  end.  Scarcely  was  Charlemagne  dead 
ere  the  imbecile  character  of  his  son  and  successor,  Louis  the 
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Pious,  gave  the  Church,  her  opportunity.  By  the  expulsion  of  his  fa- 
ther's numerous  concubines  and  mistresses,  the  scandals  of  the  palace 
were  revealed.  I  have  not  the  opportunity  to  relate  in  detail  how  this 
monarch  disgracefully  humiliated  himself  before  the  Church ;  how,  un- 
der his  weak  government,  the  slave-trade  greatly  increased ;  how  every 
shore,  and,  indeed,  every  country  that  could  be  reached  through  a  navi- 
gable river,  was  open  to  the  ravages  of  pirates,  the  Northmen  extending 
their  maraudings  even  to  the  capture  of  great  cities;  how,  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  social  decomposition  into  which  Europe  was  falling, 
Spain,  under  her  Mohammedan  rulers,  was  becoming  rich,  populous, 
and  great ;  how,  on  the  east,  the  Huns  and  Avars,  ceasing  their  ravages, 
accepted  Christianity,  and,  under  their  diversity  of  interests,  the  nations 
that  had  been  bound  together  by  Charlemagne  separated  into  two  di- 
visions— French  and  German — and  civil  wars  between  them  ensued ; 
how,  through  the  folly  of  the  clergy,  who  vainly  looked  for  protection 
from  relics  instead  of  the  sword,  the  Saracens  ranged  uncontrolled  all 
over  the  south,  and  came  within  a  hair's-breadth  of  capturing  Rome  itself; 
how  France,  at  this  time,  had  literally  become  a  theocracy,  the.  clergy 
absorbing  every  thing  that  was  worth  having;  how  the  pope,  trembling 
at  home,  nevertheless  maintained  an  external  power  by  interfering  with 
domestic  life,  as  in  the  quarrel  with  King  Lothaire  II.  and  his  wife ;  how 
Italy,  France,  and  Germany  became,  as  Africa  and  Syria  had  once  been, 
full  of  miracles;  howT  through  these  means  the  Church  getting  the  advan- 
tage, John  YIII.  thought  it  expedient  to  assert  his  right  of  disposing  of 
the  imperial  crown  in  the  case  of  Charles  the  Bald  (the  imperial  suprem- 
acy that  Charlemagne  had  obtained  in  reality  implied  the  eventual  su- 
premacy of  the  pope) ;  how  an  opportunity  occurring  for  reconstructing 
the  empire  of  the  West  under  Charles  the  Fat  was  thwarted  by  the  im- 
becility of  that  sovereign,  an  imbecility  so  great  that  his  nobles  were 
obliged  to  depose  him ;  how,  thereupon  a  number  of  new  kingdoms 
arose,  and  Europe  fell,  by  an  inevitable  necessity,  into  a  political  chaos; 
how,  since  there  was  thus  no  protecting  government,  each  great  land- 
owner had  to  protect  himself,  and  the  rightfulness  of  private  war  be- 
came recognized ;  how,  through  this  evil  state,  the  strange  consequence 
ensued  of  a  great  increase  in  the  population,  it  becoming  the  interest  of 
every  lord  to  raise  as  many  peasants  as  he  could,  offering  his  lands  on 
personal  service,  the  value  of  an  estate  being  determined  by  the  number 
of  retainers  it  could  furnish,  and  hence  arose  the  feudal  system ;  how 
the  monarchical  principle,  once  again  getting  the  superiority,  asserted 
its  power  in  Germany  in  Henry  the  Fowler  and  his  descendants,  the 
three  Othos ;  how,  by  these  great  monarchs,  the  subjection  of  Italy 
was  accomplished,  and  the  morality  of  the  German  clergy  vindicated  by 
their  attempts  at  the  reformation  of  the  papacy,  which  fell  to  the  last 
degree  of  degradation,  becoming,  in  the  end,  an  appanage  of  the  Counts 
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of  Tusculum,  and,  shameful  to  be  said,  in  some  instances  given  by  pros- 
titutes to  their  paramours  or  illegitimates,  in  some,  to  mere  boys  of  pre- 
cociously dissolute  life ;  before  long,  A.D.  1044,  it  was  actually  to  be 
sold  for  money.  We  have  now  approached  the  close  of  a  thousand 
years  from  the  birth  of  Christ;  the  evil  union  of  the  Church  and  state, 
their  rivalries,  their  intrigues,  their  quarrels,  had  produced  an  inevita- 
ble result,  doing  the  same  in  the  West  that  they  had  done  in  the  East : 
disorganizing  the  political  system,  and  ending  in  a  universal  social  de- 
moralization. The  absorption  of  small  properties  into  large  estates 
steadily  increased  the  number  of  slaves ;  where  there  had  once  been 
many  free  families,  there  was  now  found  only  a  rich  man.  Even  of  this 
class  the  number  diminished  by  the  same  process  of  absorp-  f^M  rondmon 
tion,  until  there  were  sparsely  scattered  here  and  there  ab-  ofEur°Pe- 
bots  and  counts  with  enormous  estates  worked  by  herds  of  slaves,  whose 
numbers,  since  sometimes  one  man  possessed  more  than  20,000  of  them, 
might  deceive  us,  if  we  did  not  consider  the  vast  surface  over  which 
they  were  spread.  Examined  in  that  way,  the  west  of  Europe  proves 
to  have  been  covered  with  forests,  here  and  there  dotted  with  a  con- 
vent or  a  town.  From  those  countries,  once  full  of  the  splendid  evi- 
dences of  Roman  civilization,  mankind  was  fast  disappearing.  There 
was  no  political  cause,  until  at  a  later  time,  when  the  feudal  system  was 
developed,  for  calling  men  into  existence.  Whenever  there  was  a  par- 
tial peace,  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  multiplication  of  men  beyond 
the  intention  of  extracting  from  them  the  largest  possible  revenue,  a 
condition  implying  their  destruction.  Soon  even  the  necessity  for  leg- 
islation ceased;  events  were  left  to  take  their  own  course.  Through 
th<'  influence  of  the  monks  the  military  spirit  declined;  a  vile  fe- 
tiehism  of  factitious  relics,  which  were  working  miracles  in  all  direc- 
tions, constituted  the  individual  piety.  Whoever  died  without  be- 
queathing a  part  of  his  property  to  the  Church,  died  without  confession 
and  the  sacraments,  and  forfeited  Christian  burial.  Trial  by  battle,  and 
the  ordeals  of  fire  and  boiling  water,  determined  innocence  or  guilt  in 
thosr  accused  of  crimes.  Between  places  at  no  great  distance  apart  in- 
tercommunication ceased,  or,  at  most,  was  carried  on  as  in  the  times  of 
tlu»  Trojan  War,  by  the  peddler  traveling  with  his  pacl. 

In  these  deplorable  days  there  was  abundant  reason  to  adopt  the 
popular  expectation  that  the  end  of  all  things  was  at  hand,  Tap***^* 
and  that  A.IX  1000  would  witness  the  destruction  of  the  MoaT" 
world.  Society  was  dissolving,  the  human  race  was  disappearing,  and 
with  difficulty  tin-  melancholy  ruins  of  ancient  civilization  could  be 
traced.  Such  was  the  issue  of  the  second  attempt  at  the  union  of  po- 
litical and  eeelesiastieal  power.  In  a  former  chapter  we  f»*t»oftb*oiitoo 
saw  what  it  had  been  in  the  East,  now  we  have  found  rf Umreh andtute- 
what  it  was  in  the  West.  Inaugurated  in  selfishness,  it  strengthens 
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itself  by  violence,  is  perpetuated  by  ignorance,  and  yields,  as  its  inevita- 
ble result,  social  ruin. 

And  while  things  were  thus  going  to  wreck  in  the  state,  it  was  no  bet- 
ter in  the  Church.  The  ill-omened  union  between  them  was  bearing 
its  only  possible  fruit,  disgrace  to  both-^-a  solemn  monition  to  all  future 
ages. 

3d.  This  brings  me  to  the  third  and  remaining  topic  I  proposed  to 
value  of  the  new  consider  in  this  chapter,  to  determine  the  actual  religious 
f?omThfuv™fofd  value  of  tae  system  in  process  of  being  forced  upon  Eu- 
the  popes.  rope,  using,  for  the  purpose,  that  which  must  be  admitted  as 

the  best  test — the  private  lives  of  the  popes. 

To  some  it  might  seem,  considering  the  interests  of  religion  alone,  de- 
sirable to  omit  all  biographical  reference  to  the  popes ;  but  this  can  not 
Apology  for  refer-  \)Q  doiiQ  with  justice  to  the  subject.  The  essential  princi- 

ring  to  the  biogra-  J  .        . 

phy  of  the  popes,  pie  of  the  .papacy,  that  the  Eoman  pontiff  is  the  vicar  of 
Christ  upon  earth,  necessarily  obtrudes  his  personal  relations  upon  us. 
How  shall  we  understand  his  faith  unless  we  see  it  illustrated  in  his 
life?  Indeed,  the  unhappy  character  of  those  relations  was  the  inciting 
cause  of  the  movements  in  Germany,  France,  and  England,  ending  in 
the  extinction  of  the  papacy  as  an  actual  political  power,  movements  to 
be  understood  only  through  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  private  lives 
and  opinions  of  the  popes.  It  is  well,  as  far  as  possible,  to  abstain  from 
burdening  systems  with  the  imperfections  of  individuals.  In  this  case 
they  are  inseparably  interwoven.  The  signal  peculiarity  of  the  papacy 
is  that,  though  its  history  may  bo  imposing,  its  biography  is  infamous. 
I  shall,  however,  forbear  to  speak  of  it  in  this  latter  respect  more  than 
the  occasion  seems  necessarily  to  require ;  shall  pass  in  silence  some  of 
those  cases  which  would  profoundly  shock  my  religious  reader,  and 
therefore  restrict  myself  to  the  ages  between  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
and  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  centuries,  excusing  myself  to  the  im- 
partial critic  by  the  apology  that  these  were  the  ages  with  which  I  have 
been  chiefly  concerned  in  this  chapter. 

On  the  death  of  Pope  Paul  L,  who  had  attained  the  pontificate  A.D. 
757,  the  Duke  of  Nepi  compelled  some  bishops  to  consecrate  Constan- 
The  popes  from  tme?  one  °^  ^is  brothers,  as  pope ;  but  more  legitimate 
A.D.757.  electors  subsequently,  A.D.  768,  choosing  Stephen  IY.,  the 
usurper  and  his  adherents  were  severely  punished ;  the  eyes  of  Con- 
stantine  were  put  out ;  the  tongue  of  the  Bishop  Theodorus  was  ampu- 
tated, and  he  was  left  in  a  dungeon  to  expire  in  the  agonies  of  thirst. 
The  nephews  of  Pope  Adrian  seized  his  successor,  Pope  Leo  III.,  A.D. 
795,  in  the  street,  and,  forcing  him  into  a  neighboring  church,  attempted 
to  put  out  his  eyes  and  cut  off  his  tongue ;  at  a  later  period,  this  pontiff 
trying  to  suppress  a  conspiracy  to  depose  him,  Rome  became  the  scene 
of  a  rebellion,  murder,  and  conflagration.  His  successor,  Stephen  Y., 
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A.D.  816,  was  ignominiously  driven  from  the  city ;  his  successor,  Paschal 
L,  was  accused  of  blinding  and  murdering  two  ecclesiastics  in  the  Late- 
ran  Palace ;  it  was  necessary  that  imperial  commissioners  should  inves- 
tigate the  matter,  but  the  pope  died,  after  having  exculpated  himself  by 
oath  before  thirty  bishops.  John  VIII.,  A.D.  872,  unable  to  resist  the 
Mohammedans,  was  compelled  to  pay  them  tribute;  the  Bishop  of  Na- 
pies,  maintaining  a  secret  alliance  with  them,  received  his  share  of  the 
plunder  they  collected.  Him  John  excommunicated,  nor  would  he  give 
him  absolution  unless  he  would  betray  the  chief  Mohammedans  and  as- 
sassinate others  himself.  There  was  an  ecclesiastical  conspiracy  to  mur- 
<1'T  the  pope ;  some  of  the  treasures  of  the  Church  were  seized ;  and  the 
•  of  St.  Pancrazia  was  opened  with  false  keys,  to  admit  the  Saracens 
into  the  city.  Formosus,  who  had  been  engaged  in  these  transactions, 
and  exeuininunicated  as  a  conspirator  for  the  murder  of  John,  was  sub- 
sequently elected  pope,  A.D.  891 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Boniface  VI., 
A.D.  896,  who  had  been  deposed  from  the  diaconate,  and  again  from 
the  priesthood,  for  his  immoral  and  lewd  life.  By  Stephen  VII.,  who 
followed,  the  dead  body  of  Formosus  was  taken  from  the  grave,  clothed 
in  the  papal  habiliments,  propped  up  in  a  chair,  and  tried  before  a  coun- 
cil, and  the  preposterous  and  indecent  scene  completed  by  cutting  off 
three  of  the  fingers  of  the  corpse  and  casting  it  into  the  Tiber;  but 
Stephen  himself  was  destined  to  exemplify  how  low  the  papacy  had 
fallen :  he  was  thrown  into  prison  and  strangled.  In  the  course  of  five 
years,  from  A.D.  896  to  A.D.  900,  five  popes  were  consecrated.  Leo  V., 
who  succeeded  in  A.D.  904,  was  in  less  than  two  months  thrown  into 
prison  by  Christopher,  one  of  his  chaplains,  who  usurped  his  place,  and 
who,  in  his  turn,  was  shortly  expelled  from  Kome  by  Sergius  III.,  who, 
by  the  aid  of  a  military  force,  seized  the  pontificate,  A.D.  905.  This 
man,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  times,  lived  in  criminal  inter- 
course with  the  celebrated  prostitute  Theodora,  who,  with  her  daughters 
Marozia  and  Theodora,  also  prostitutes,  exercised  an  extraordinary  con- 
trol over  him.  The  love  of  Theodora  was  also  shared  by  John  X. :  she 
first. gave  him  the  archbishopric  of  Ravenna,  and  then  translated  him  to 
Rome,  A.D.  915,  as  pope.  John  was  not  unsuited  to  the  times ;  he  or- 
ganized a  confederacy  which  perhaps  prevented  Rome  from  being  cap- 
tured by  the  Saracens,  and  the  world  was  astonished  and  edified  by  the 
appearance  of  this  warlike  pontiff  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  By  the 
love  of  Theodora,  as  was  said,  he  had  maintained  himself  in  the  papacy 
for  four  rs ;  by  the  intrigues  and  hatred  of  her  daughter  Marozia 

he  was  overthrown.  She  surprised  him  in  the  Lateran  Palace ;  killed 
his  brother  1'  >iv  his  face;  threw  him  into  prison,  where  he  soon 

died,  smothered,  as  it  was  asserted,  with  a  pillow.  After  a  short  inter- 
val Marozia  made  her  own  son  pope  as  John  XL,  A.D.  931.  Many  af- 
firmed that  Pope  Sergius  was  his  father,  but  she  herself  inclined  to  at- 
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tribute  him  to  her  husband  Alberic,  whose  brother  Guido  she  subse- 
sequently  married.  Another  of  her  sons,  Alberic,  so  called  from  his 
supposed  father,  jealous  of  his  brother  John,  cast  him  and  their  mother 
Marozia  into  prison.  After  a  time  Alberic's  son  was  elected  pope,  A.D. 
956 ;  he  assumed  the  title  of  John  XII.,  the  amorous  Marozia  thus  hav- 
ing given  a  son  and  a  grandson  to  the  papacy.  John  was  only  nineteen 
years  old  when  he  thus  became  the  head  of  Christendom.  His  reign 
was  characterized  by  the  most  shocking  immoralities,  so  that  the  Em- 
peror Otho  I.  was  compelled  by  the  (Jerman  clergy  to  interfere.  A  syn- 
od was  summoned  for  his  trial  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  before  which 
it  appeared  that  John  had  received  bribes  for  the  consecration  of  bish- 
ops, that  he  had  ordained  one  who  was  but  ten  years  old,  and  had  per- 
formed that  ceremony  over  another  in  a  stable ;  he  was  charged  with 
incest  with  one  of  his  father's  concubines,  and  with  so  many  adulteries 
that  the  Lateran  Palace  had  become  a  brothel ;  he  put  out  the  eyes  of 
one  ecclesiastic  and  castrated  another,  both 'dying  in  consequence  of 
their  injuries;  he  was  given  to  drunkenness,  gambling,  and  the  invoca- 
tion of  Jupiter  and  Venus.  When  cited  to  appear  before  the  council, 
he  sent  word  that  "he  had  gone  out  hunting;"  and  to  the  fathers  who 
remonstrated  with  him,  he  threateningly  remarked  "  that  Judas,  as  well 
as  the  other  disciples,  received  from  his  master  the  power  of  binding 
and  loosing,  but  that,  as  soon  as  he  proved  a  traitor  to  the  common 
cause,  the  only  power  he  retained  was  that  of  binding  his  own  neck." 
Hereupon  he  was  deposed,  and  Leo  VIII.  elected  in  his  stead,  A.D.  963 ; 
but  subsequently  getting  the  upper  hand,  he  seized  his  antagonists,  cut 
off  the  hand  of  one,  the  nose,  finger,  tongue  of  others.  His  life  was 
eventually  brought  to  an  end  by  the  vengeance  of  a  man  whose  wife  he 
had  seduced. 

After  such  details  it  is  almost  needless  to  allude  to  the  annals  of  suc- 
ceeding popes :  to  relate  that  John  XIII.  was  strangled  in  prison  ;  that 
Boniface  VII.  imprisoned  Benedict  VII.,  and  killed  him  by  starvation ; 
that  John  XIV.  was  secretly  put  to  death  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Castle 
of  St.  Angelo ;  that  the  corpse  of  Boniface  was  dragged  by  the  populace 
through  the  streets.  The  sentiment  of  reverence  for  the  sovereign  pon- 
tiff, nay,  even  of  respect,  had  become  extinct  in  Eome ;  throughout  Eu- 
rope the  clergy  were  so  shocked  at  the  state  of  things,  that,  in  their  in- 
dignation, they  began  to  look  with  approbation  on  the  intention  of  the 
Emperor  Otho  to  take  from  the  Italians  their  privilege  of  appointing 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  confine  it  in  his  own  family.  But  his 
kinsman,  Gregory  V.,  whom  he  placed  on  the  pontifical  throne,  was  very 
soon  compelled  by  the  Komans  to  fly;  his  excommunications  and  re- 
ligious thunders  were  turned  into  derision  by  them ;  they  were  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  true  nature  of  those  terrors ;  they  were  living  be- 
hind the  scenes.  A  terrible  punishment  awaited  the  Anti-pope  John 
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XVI.  Otbo  returned  into  Italy,  seized  him,  put  out  his  eyes,  cut  off  his 
nose  and  tongue,  and  sent  him  through  the  streets  mounted  on  an  ass, 
with  his  face  to  the  tail,  and  a  wine-bladder  on  his  head.  It  seemed 
impossible  that  things  could  become  worse ;  yet  Rome  had  still  to  see 
Benedict  IX.,  A.D.  1033,  a  boy  of  less  than  twelve  years,  raised  to  the 
apostolic  throne.  Of  this  pontiff,  one  of  his  successors,  Victor  III.,  de- 
clared that  his  life  was  so  shameful,  so  foul,  so  execrable,  that  he  shud- 
dered to  describe  it.  He  ruled  like  a  captain  of  banditti  nither  than 
a  prelate.  The  people  at  last,  unable  to  bear  his  adulteries,  homicides, 
and  abominations  any  longer,  rose  against  him.  In  de- 
spair  of  maintaining  his  position,  he  put  up  the  papacy  Gregory  vi.' 
to  auction.  It  was  bought  by  a  presbyter  named  John,  who  became 
Gregory  VL,  A.D.  1045. 

More  than  a  thousand  years  had  elapsed  since  the  birth  of  our  Savior, 
and  such  was  the  condition  of  Rome.  Well  may  the  his-  <;onclU9i<m  „*?«*- 
torian  shut  the  annals  of  those  times  in  disgust;  well  may  ^B  this  biography, 
the  heart  of  the  Christian  sink  within  him  at  such  a  catalogue  of  hide- 
ous crimes.  Well  may  he  ask,  Were  these  the  vicegerents  of  God  upon 
earth — these,  who  had  truly  reached  that  goal  beyond  which  the  last  ef- 
fort of  human  wickedness  can  not  pass? 

Not  until  several  centuries  after  these  events  did  public  opinion  come 
to  the  true  and  philosophical  conclusion — the  total  rejection  The  PhUo?ophic»i 

..    .  _.  ..      conclusion  at  laat 

of  the  divine  claims  of  the  papacy.  For  a  time  the  evils  attained. 
were  attributed  to  the  manner  of  the  pontifical  election,  as  if  that  could 
by  any  possibility  influence  the  descent  of  a  power  which  claimed  to  be 
supernatural  and  under  the  immediate  care  of  God.  The  manner  of 
election  was  this.  The  Roman  ecclesiastics  recommended  a  candidate  to 
the  College  of  Cardinals;  their  choice  had  to  be  ratified  by  The  era*  imputed 
the  populace  of  Rome,  and,  after  that,  the  emperor  must  p«paiei«*ioa 
give  his  approval.  There  were  thus  to  be  brought  into  agreement  the 
machinations  of  the  lower  ecclesiastics,  the  intrigues  of  the  cardinals, 
the  clamors  of  the  rabble  of  Rome,  and  the  policy  of  the  emperor.  Such 
a  system  must  inevitably  break  to  pieces  with  its  own  incongruities. 
Though  we  may  wonder  that  men  failed  to  see  that  it  was  merely  a  hu- 
man device,  we  can  not  wonder  that  the  emperors  perceived  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  the  appointments  into  their  own  hands,  and  that  Gregory 
VII.  was  resolved  to  confine  it  to  the  College  of  Cardinals,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  emperor,  the  Roman  people,  and  even  of  the  rest  of  Christen- 
dom— an  attempt  in  which  he  succeeded. 

No  one  can  study  the  development  of  the  Italian  ecclesiastical  power 
without  discoverin<r  h«nv  completely  it  depended  on  human  H 
agency,  too  often  on  human  passion  and  intrigues;  how  com 
pletely  wanting  it  was  of  any  mark  of  the  Divine  construction  and  care 
—the  of  f  man.  not  of  God,  and  therefore  bearing  upon  it  the 

lineaments  of  human  passions,  human  virtues,  and  human  sins. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

DIGRESSION  ON  THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  ARABIANS  TO  THEIR  AGE  OF 

REASON. 

INFLUENCE   OF  MEDICAL   IDEAS   THROUGH  THE   NESTORIANS   AND  JEWS. 

The  intellectual  Development  of  the  Arabians  is  guided  by  the  Nestorians  and  the  Jews,  and  is 

in  the  medical  Direction. — The  7?a.s?'.s  of  this  Alliance  is  theological. 
Antagonism  of  the  Byzantine  System  to  scientific  Medicine. — Suppression  of  the  Asclepions. — 

Their  Replacement  by  Miracle-cure. — The  resulting  Superstition  and  Ignorance. 
Affiliation  of  the  Arabians  with  the  Nestorians  and  Jews. 

1st.    The  Nestorians,  their  Persecutions,  and  the  Diffusion  of  their  sectarian  Ideas. — They  in- 
herit the  old  Greek  Medicine. 
Sub-digression  on  Greek  Medicine. —  The  Asclepions. — Philosophical  Importance  of  Hippocrates, 

who  separates  Medicine  from  Religion. — The  School  of  Cnidos. — Its  Suppression  by   Con- 

stantine. 
Sub-digression  on  Egyptian  Medicine.  —  It  is  founded  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology. — DisseC' 

tions  and  Vivisections. —  The  great  Alexandrian  Physicians. 
2d.   The  Jewish  Physicians. — Their  Emancipation  from  Superstition. —  They  found  Colleges 

and  promote  Science  and  Letters. 
The  contemporary  Tendency  to  Magic,  Necromancy,  the  Black  Art. — The  Philosopher's  Stone, 

Elixir  of  Life,  etc. 
The  Arabs  originate  scientific    Cliemistry. — Discover  the  strong  Acids,  Phosphorus,  etc. — 

Their  geological  Ideas.  — Apply   Chemistry  to  the  Practice  of  Medicine. — Approach  of  the 

Conflict  between  the  Saracenic  material  and  the  European  supernatural  System. 

THE  military  operations  of  the  Arabians,  described  in  Chapter  XL, 
overthrew  the  Byzantine  political  system,  prematurely  closing  the  Age 
of  Faith  in  the  East;  their  intellectual  procedure  gave  rise  to  an  equally 
fKnfliienceof  ^mPortant  result,  being  destined,  in  the  end,  to  close  the  Age 
the  Arabians,  of  Faith  in  the  West.  The  Saracens  not  only  destroyed  the 
Italian  offshoot,  they  also  impressed  characteristic  lineaments  on  the 
Age  of  Reason  in  Europe. 

Events  so  important  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  turn  aside  from  the 
special  description  of  European  intellectual  advancement,  and  offer  a  di- 
gression on  the  passage  of  the  Arabians  to  their  Age  of  Reason,  It  is 
impossible  for  us  to  understand  their  action  in  the  great  drama  about 
to  be  performed  unless  we  understand  the  character  they  had  assumed. 

In  a  few  centuries  the  fanatics  of  Mohammed  had  altogether  changed 
Their  intellect-  their  appearance.  Great  philosophers,  physicians,  mathe- 
uai  progress,  niaticians,  astronomers,  alchemists,  grammarians,  had  arisen 
among  them.  Letters  and  science,  in  all  their  various  departments, 
were  cultivated. 

A  nation  stirred  to  its  profoundest  depths  by  warlike  emigration,  and 
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therefore  ready  to  make,  as  soon  as  it  reaches  a  period  of  repose,  a  rapid 
intellectual  advance,  may  owe  the  path  in  which  it  is  Their  teache™  were 

,  ,      *          .    .  ...  the  Nerftorians  and 

about  to  pass  to  those  who  are  in  the  position  of  pointing  Jews. 

it  out,  or  of  officiating  as  teachers.     The  teachers  of  the  Saracens  were 

the  Nestorians  and  the  Jews. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  Arabian  science  emerged  out  of  medicine, 
and  that  in  its  cultivation  physicians  took  the  lead,  its  beginnings  be- 
ing in  the  pursuit  of  alchemy.  In  this  chapter  I  have  to  Their  scientific  prog, 
describe  the  origin  of  these  circumstances,  and  therefore  medicUe.  r 
must  consider  the  state  of  Greek  and  Egyptian  medicine,  and  relate 
how,  wherever  the  Byzantine  system  could  reach,  true  medical  philoso- 
phy was  displaced  by  relic  and  shrine-curing;  and  how  it  was,  that 
while  European  ideas  were  in  all  directions  reposing  on  the  unsubstan- 
tial basis  of  the  supernatural,  those  of  the  Saracens  were  resting  on  the 
solid  foundation  of  a  material  support. 

When  the  Arabs  conquered  Egypt,  their  conduct  was  that  of  bigoted 
fanatics;  it  justified  the  accusation  made  by  some  against  them,  that 
they  burned  the  Alexandrian  library  for  the  purpose  of  heating  the 
baths.  But  scarcely  were  they  settled  in  their  new  dominion  when  they 
exhibited  art  extraordinary  change.  At  once  they  became  lovers  and 
zealous  cultivators  of  learning. 

The  Arab  power  had  extended  in  two  directions,  and  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  two  influences.  In  Asia  it  had  been  exposed  to  the  Nestori- 
ans, in  Africa  to  the  Jews,  both  of  whom  had  suffered  persecution  at 
the  hands  of  the  Byzantine  government,  apparently  for  cause*  of  their  msioo 

T  i_v  i.    j    •       with  Ne.tori.ns  and 

the  same  opinion  as  that  which  had  now  established  it-  Jew». 
self  by  the  sword  of  Mohammed.  The  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God 
was  their  common  point  of  contact  On  this  they  could  readily  affili- 
ate, and  hold  in  common  detestation  the  trinitarian  power  at  Constan- 
tinople, lie  who  is  suffering  the  penalties  of  the  law  as  a  heretic,  or 
who  is  pursued  by  judicial  persecution  as  a  misbeliever,  will  readily 
consort  with  others  reputed  to  cherish  similar  infidelities.  Brought  into 
unison  in  Asia  with  the  Nestorians,  and  in  Africa  with  the  Alexandrian 

the  Arabians  became  enthusiastic  admirers  of  learning. 
Not  that  there  was  between  the  three  parties  thus  coalescing  a  corn- 
harmony  of  sentiment  in  the  theological  direction ;  for,  though  the 
Nestorians  and  the  Jews  were  willing  to  accept  one  half 
of  the  Arabian  dogma,  that  there  is  but  one  God,  they 
could  not  altogether  commit  themselves  on  the  other,  that  Mohammed 
is  his  Prophet.     IVrhaps  estrangement  on  this  point  might  have  arisen, 
but  fortunately  a  remarkable  circumstance  opened  the  way  for  a  com- 
plete understanding  between  them.     Almost  from  the  beginning  the 
Nestorians  had  dcvo;  vs  to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  had 

paid  much  attention  to  the  structure  and  diseases  of  the  body  of  man ; 
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the  Jews  for  long  had  produced  distinguished  physicians.  These  medi- 
cal studies  presented,  therefore,  a  neutral  ground  on  which  the  three 
parties  could  intellectually  unite  in  harmony;  and  so  thoroughly  did 
the  Arabians  affiliate  with  these  their  teachers,  that  they  acquired  from 
them  a  characteristic  mental  physiognomy.  Their  physicians  were  their 
great  philosophers ;  their  medical  colleges  were  their  foci  of  learning. 
While  the  Byzantines  obliterated  science  in  theology,  the  Saracens  il- 
luminated it  by  medicine. 

When  Constantine  the  Great  and  his  successors,  under  ecclesiastical 
influence,  had  declared  themselves  the  enemies  of  worldly  learning,  it 
Byzantine  suppres-  became  necessary  for  the  clergy  to  assume  the  duty  of 
sion  of  medicme.  seeing  to  the  physical  as  well  as  the  religious  condition 
of  the  people.  It  was  unsuited  to  the  state  of  things  that  physicians, 
whose  philosophical  tendencies  inclined  them  to  the  pagan  party,  should 
be  any  longer  endured.  Their  education  in  the  Asclepions  imparted  to 
them  ideas  in  opposition  to  the  new  events.  An  edict  of  Constantine 
suppressed  those  establishments,  ample  provision  being,  however,  made 
for  replacing  them  by  others  more  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity. Hospitals  and  benevolent  organizations  were  founded  in  the 
chief  cities,  and  richly  endowed  with  money  and  lands.  In  these  mer- 
substitntionofpub-  c^^  undertakings  the  empress-mother,  Helena,  was  dis- 
iic  charities.  tinguished,  her  example  being  followed  by  many  high- 

born ladies.  The  heart  of  women,  which  is  naturally  open  to  the  deso- 
late and  afflicted,  soon  gives  active  expression  to  its  sympathies  when  it 
is  sanctified  by  a  gentle  Christian  faith.  In  this,  its  legitimate  direction, 
Christianity  could  display  its  matchless  benevolence  and  charities.  Or- 
ganizations were  introduced  upon  the  most  extensive  and  varied  scale ; 
one  had  charge  of  foundlings,  another  of  orphans,  another  of  the  poor. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  the  parabolani  or  visitors,  and  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  diverted  from  their  original  intent. 

But,  noble  as  were  these  charities,  they  labored  under  an  essential  de- 
fect in  having  substituted  for  educated  physicians  well-meaning  but  un- 
skillful ecclesiastics.  The  destruction  of  the  Asclepions  was  not  attend- 
ed by  any  suitably  extensive  measures  for  insuring  professional  educa- 
ai  faii  into  tion.  The  sick  who  WQTQ  placed  in  the  benevolent  institu- 
tions  were,  at  the  best,  rather  under  the  care  of  kind  nurses 
than  under  the  advice  of  physicians ;  and  the  consequences  are  seen  in 
the  gradually  increasing  credulity  and  imposture  of  succeeding  ages, 
until,  at  length,  there  was  an  almost  universal  reliance  on  miraculous 
interventions.  Fetiches,  said  to  be  the  relics  of  saints,  but  no  better 
than  those  of  tropical  Africa,  were  believed  to  cure  every  disorder. 
To  the  shrines  of  saints  crowds  repaired  as  they  had  at  one  time  to  the 
temples  of  ^Esculapius.  The  worshipers  remained,  though  the  name  of 
the  divinity  was  changed.  .,  ^  <. 
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Scarcely  were  the  Asclepions  closed,  the  schools  of  philosophy  pro- 
hibited, the  libraries  dispersed  or  destroyed,  learning  brand-  closing  of  the 
cd  as  magic  or  punished  as  tivason,  philosophers  driven  into 
exile  and  as  a  class  exterminated,  when  it  became  apparent  lo8°Ph>- 
that  a  void  had  been  created  which  it  was  incumbent  on  the  victors  to 
lil I.  Among  the  great  prelates,  who  was  there  to  stand  in  the  place  of 
those  men  whose  achievements  had  glorified  the  human  race?  Who 
was  to  succeed  to  Archimedes,  Ilipparchus,  Euclid,  Ilerophilus,  Eratos- 
thenes? who  to  Plato  and  Aristotle?  The  quackeries  of  miracle-cure, 
shrine-cure,,  relic-cure,  were  destined  to  eclipse  the  genius  of  Hippoc- 
rates, and  nearly  two  thousand  years  to  intervene  between  Archimedes 
and  Newton,  nearly  seventeen  hundred  between  Ilipparchus  and  Kep- 
ler. A  dismal  interval  of  almost  twenty  centuries  parts  Hero,  whose 
first  steam-engine  revolved  in  the  Serapion,  from  James  Watt,  who  has 
revolutionized  the  industry  of  the  world.  What  a  fearful  blank!  Yet 
not  a  blank,  for  it  had  its  products — hundreds  of  patristic  folios  rilled 
with  obsolete  speculation,  oppressing  the  shelves  of  antique  libraries,  en- 
veloped in  dust,  and  awaiting  the  worm. 

Never  was  a  more  disastrous  policy  adopted  than  the  Byzantine  sup- 
pression of  profane  learning.  It  is  scarcely  possible  now  to  re-  Jtn  dev}on. 
alize  the  mental  degradation  produced  when  that  system  was  bteresult8- 
at  its  height.  Many  of  the  noblest  philosophical  and  scientific  works 
of  antiquity  disappeared  from  the  language  in  which  they  had  been 
written,  and  were  only  recovered,  for  the  use  of  later  and  better  ages, 
from  translations  which  the  Saracens  had  made  into  Arabic.  The  inso- 
lent assumption  of  wisdom  by  those  who  held  the  sword  crushed  every 
intellectual  aspiration.  Yet,  though  triumphant  for  a  time,  this  policy 
necessarily  contained  the  seeds  of  its  own  ignominious  destruction.  An 
inevitable  day  must  come  when  so  grievous  a  wrong  to  the  human  race 
must  be  exposed,  and  execrated,  and  punished — a  day  in  which  the 
MIS  of  Homer  would  once  more  be  read,  the  immortal  statues  of  the 
Greek  sculptors  find  worshipers,  and  the  demonstrations  of  lM€Curityof  the 
Euclid  a  consenting  intellect.  But  that  unfortunate,  that  B>»ntine  »y»tem- 
audacious  policy  of  usurpation  once  entered  upon,  there  was  no  going 
back.  lie  who  is  infallible  must  needs  be  immutable.  In  its  very  na- 
•  the  action  implied  compulsion,  compulsion  implied  the  possession 
of  power,  and  the  whole  policy  insured  an  explosion  the  moment  that 
•.leans  of  compression  should  be  weak. 

It  is  said  that  when  the  Saracens  captured  Alexandria,  their  victorious 
general  sent  to  the  khalif  to  know  his  pleasure  respecting  the  libr. 

>wer  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  age.     "If  the  books  are  confirma- 
tory of  the  Koran,  they  are  superfluous;  if  contradictor)-,  they  mgotryoftke 
vicious.    Let  them  be  burnt"     At  this  moment,  to  all  fc»ISM~»* 
human  appearance,  the  Mohammedan  autocrat  was  on  the  point  of  j 
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ing  in  the  evil  policy  of  the  Byzantine  sovereign.  But  fortunately  it 
was  but  the  impulse  of  a  moment,  rectified  forthwith,  and  a  noble  course 
of  action  was  soon  pursued.  The  Arab  incorporated  into  his  literature 
the  wisdom  of  those  he  had  conquered.  In  thus  conceding  to  knowl- 
The  nowe  policy  e^ge  a  free  and  unembarrassed  career,  and,  instead  of  re- 
quickly  purged,  pressing  encouraging  to  the  utmost  all  kinds  of  learning, 
did  the  Koran  take  any  harm?  It  was  a  high  statesmanship  which, 
almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  impulse  from  Mecca,  bound  down  to 
a  narrow,  easily  comprehended,  and  easily  expressed  dogma  the  exacted 
belief,  and  in  all  other  particulars  let  the  human  mind  go  free. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  I  have  criticised  the  course  of  events, 
condemning  or  applauding  the  actions  and  the  actors  as  circumstances 
seem  to  require,  herein  following  the  usual  course,  which  implies  that 
men  can  control  affairs,  and  that  the  agent  is  to  be  held  responsible  for 
The  true  causes  his  deed.  We  have,  however,  only  to  consider  the  course 

of  the  preceding  .  ,  •    r>     i  i  T      •       n 

events.  oi  our  own  lives  to  be  satisfied,  to  now  limited  an  extent 

such  is  the  case.  We  are,  as  we  often  say,  the  creatures  of  circum- 
stances. In  that  expression  there  is  a  higher  philosophy  than  might  at 
first  sight  appear.  Our  actions  are  not  the  pure  and  un mingled  results 
of  our  desires ;  they  are  the  offspring  of  many  various  and  mixed  con- 
ditions. In  that  which  seems  to  be  the  most  voluntary  decision  there  en- 
ters much  that  is  altogether  involuntary— more,  perhaps,  than  we  gen- 
erally suppose.  And,  in  like  manner,  those  who  are  imagined  to  have 
exercised  an  irresponsible  and  spontaneous  influence  in  determining 
public  policy,  and  thereby  fixing  the  fate  of  nations,  will  be  found, 
when  we  understand  their  position  more  correctly,  to  have  been  the  crea- 
tures of  circumstances  altogether  independent  and  irrespective  of  them 
— circumstances  which  they  never  created,  of  whose  influence  they  only 
availed  themselves.  They  were  placed  in  a  current  which  drifted  them 
irresistibly  along. 

From  this  more  accurate  point  of  view  we  should  therefore  consider 
the  course  of  these  events,  recognizing  the  principle  that  the  affairs  of 
men  pass  forward  in  a  determinate  way,  expanding  and  unfolding  them- 
selves. And  hence  we  see  that  the  things  of  which  we  have  spoken  as 
though  they  were  matters  of  choice  were,  in  reality,  forced  upon  their 
apparent  authors  by  the  necessity  of  the  times.  But,  in  truth,  they 
should  be  considered  as  the  presentations  of  a  certain  phase  of  life 
which  nations  in  their  onward  course  sooner  or  later  assume.  In  the 
individual,  how  well  we  know  that  a  sober  moderation  of  action,  an  ap- 
propriate gravity  of  demeanor,  belong  to  the  mature  period  of  life ;  a 
change  from  the  wanton  willfulness  of  youth,  which  may  be  ushered  in, 
or  its  beginning  marked,  by  many  accidental  incidents:  in  one  perhaps 
by  domestic  bereavements,  in  another  by  the  loss  of  fortune,  in  a  third 
by  ill  health.  We  are  correct  enough  in  imputing  to  such  trials  the 
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change  of  character,  but  we  never  deceive  ourselves  by  supposing  that 
it  would  have  lulled  to  take  place  had  those  circumstances  not  occurred. 
There  runs  an  irresistible  destiny  in  the  midst  of  all  these  vicissitudes. 

\\V  may  therefore  be  satisfied  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  par- 
ticular form  of  the  events  of  which  we  have  had  occasion  suction  of  aflat™ 
to  speak,  their  order  of  succession  was  a  matter  of  destiny,  dt'u  nuiD4jd  L> ***'- 
and  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  any  individual.  We  may  condemn 
the  J>vxantine  monarchs,  or  applaud  the  Arabian  khalifs — our  blame 
and  our  praise  must  be  set  at  their  proper  value.  Europe  was  passing 
from  its  Age  of  Inquiry  to  its  Age  of  Faith.  In  such  a  transition  the 
pivdi-stinrd  underlies  the  voluntary.  There  are  analogies  between  the 
life  of  a  nation  and  that  of  an  individual,  who,  though  he  may  be  in  one 
respect  tin;  maker  of  his  own  fortunes  for  happiness  or  for  misery,  for 
good  or  for  evil,  though  he  remains  here  or  goes  there,  as  his  inclina- 
tions prompt,  though  he  does  this  or  abstains  from  that,  as  he  chooses, 
is  nevertheless  held  fast  by  an  inexorable  fate — a  fate  which  brought 
him  into  the  world  involuntarily  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  which 
presses  him  forward  through  a  definite  career,  the  stages  of  which  are 
absolutely  invariable — infancy,  childhood,  youth,  maturity,  old  age,  with 
all  their  characteristic  actions  and  passions,  and  which  removes  him  from 
the  scene  at  the  appointed  time,  in  most  cases  against  his  will.  So  also  it 
is  with  nations ;  the  voluntary  is  only  the  outward  semblance,  covering, 
but  hardly  hiding  the  predetermined.  Over  the  events  of  life  we  may 
have  <i  control,  but  none  whatever  over  the  law  of  its  progress.  There 
is  a  geometry  that  applies  to  nations,  an  equation  of  their  curve  of  ad- 
.  That  no  mortal  man  can  touch. 

We  have  win  to  examine  in  what  manner' the  glimmering  lamp  of 
knowledge  was  sustained  when  it  was  all  but  ready  to  die  out.  Ar»w»n  •d«we 
By  the  Arabians  it  was  handed  down  to  us.     The  grotesque  sorceiy.  ^ 
forms  of  some  of  those  who  took  charge  of  it  are  not  without  inte: 

.  liibit  a  strange  mixture  of  the  Neoplatonist,  the  Pantheist,  the  Mo- 
hammedan, the  Christian.  In  such  untoward  times,  it  was  perhaps  need- 
ful that  the  strongest  passions  of  men  should  be  excited  and  science  stim- 
ulated by  inquiries  for  methods  of  turning  lead  into  gold,  or  of  prolonging 
life  indefinitely.  AVe  have  now  to  deal  with  the  philosopher's  stone,  the 
elixir  vita4,  the  powder  of  projection,  magical  mirrors,  perpetual  lamps, 
the  transmutation  of  metals.  In  smoky  caverns  under  ground,  where 
the  great  work  is  stealthily  carried  on,  the  alchemist  and  his  familiar 
imsy  with  their  alembics,  cucurbites,  and  pelicans,  maintaining  their 
fires  for  so  many  years  that  salamanders  are  asserted  to  be  bora  in 

Experimental  sei  i  thus  restored,  though  under  a  very  strange 

aspect,  by  the  Arabians.  Already  it  displayed  its  connection  with 
medicine — a  connection  derived  from  the  influence  of  the  Nestorians 
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and  the  Jews.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  consider  briefly  the  relations 
of  each,  and  of  tfce  Nestorians  first. 

In  Chapter  IX.  we  have  related  the  rivalries  of  Cyril,  the  Bishop  of 
Alexandria,  and  Nestorius,  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople.  The  theo- 
The  Nestorians.  logical  point  of  their  quarrel  was  whether  it  is  right  to  re- 
gard the  Virgin  Mary  as  the  mother  of  God.  To  an  Egyptian  still 
tainted  with  ancient  superstition,  there  was  nothing  shocking  in  such  a 
doctrine.  His  was  the  country  of  Isis.  St.  Cyril,  who  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  mere  ecclesiastical  demagogue,  found  his  purposes  answered 
in  adopting  it  without  any  scruple.  But  in  Greece  there  still  remained 
traces  of  the  old  philosophy.  A  recollection  of  the  ideas  of  Plato  had 
not  altogether  died  out.  There  were  some  by  whom  it  .was  not  possi- 
ble for  the  Egyptian  doctrine  to  be  received'.  Such,  perhaps,  was  Nes- 
torius,  whose  sincerity  was  finally  approved  by  an  endurance  of  perse- 
cutions^  by  his  sufferings,  and  his  death.  He  and  his  followers,  insisting 
on  the  plain  inference  of  the  last  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  St.  Matthew, 
together  with  the  fifty -fifth  and  fifty-sixth  verses  of  the  thirteenth  of  the 
same  Gospel,  could  never  be  brought  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  per- 
They  deny  the  vir-  petual  virginity  of  the  new  queen  of  heaven.  We  have 

ginity  of  the  queen    *  ,  "  .  J  AV      ia 

of  heaven.  •  described  the  issue  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus :  the  Egyp- 
tian faction  gained  the  victory,  the  aid  of  court  females  "being  called 
in,  and  Nestorius,  being  deposed  from  his  office,  was  driven  with  his 
friends  into  exile.  The  philosophical  tendency  of  the  vanquished  was 
soon  indicated  by  their  actions.  While  their  leader  was  tormented  in 
an  African  oasis,  many  of  them  emigrated  to  the  Euphrates,  and  found- 
ed the  Chaldaean  Church.  Under  its  auspices  the  college  at  Edessa, 
with  several  connected  schools,  arose.  In  these  were  translated  into 
Syriac  many  Greek  and  Latin  works,  as  those  of  Aristotle  and  Pliny. 
It  was  the  Nestorians  who,  in  connection  with  the  Jews,  founded  the 
They  begin  to  cui-  medical  college  of  Djoiidesabour,  and  first  instituted  a  sys- 
tivate  medicine.  tem  of  aca(iemical  honors  which  has  descended  to  our 
times.  It  was  the  Nestorians  who  were  not  only  permitted  by  the 
khalifs  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  even  intrusted  with  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  great  Mohammedan  families,  a  liberali- 
ty in  striking  contrast  to  the  fanaticism  of  Europe.  The  Khalif  Alras- 
The  Arabs  affii-  vhid  went  so  far  as  even  to  place  all  his  public  schools  under 
iate  with  them.  ^Q  superintendence  of  John  Masue,  one  of  that  sect.  Un- 
der the  auspices  of  these  learned  men  the  Arabian  academies  were  fur- 
nished with  translations  of  Greek  authors,  and  vast  libraries  were  col- 
lected in  Asia. 

Through  this  connection  with  the  Arabs,  Nestorian  missionaries  found 
Their  great  spread  rneans  to  disseminate  their  form  of  Christianity  all  over 
in  the  East,  Asia,  as  far  as  Malabar  and  China.  The  successful  in- 
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trigues  of  the  Egyptian  politicians  at  Ephesus  had  no  influence  in  those 
remote  countries,  the  Asiatic  churches  of  the  Nestorian  and  Jacobite  per- 
suasions outnumbering  eventually  all  the  European  Christians  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  churches  combined.  In  later  times  the  papal  gov- 
ernment has  made  great  exertions  to  bring  about  an  understanding  with 
them,  but  in  vain. 

The  expulsion  of  this  party  from  Constantinople  was  accomplished 
by  the  same  persons  and  policy  concerned  in  destroying  philosophy  in 
Alexandria.  St.  Cyril  was  the  representative  of  an  illiterate  and  un- 
scrupulous faction  that  had  come  into  the  possession  of  and  pewecutioiu 
power  through  intrigues  with  the  females  of  the  imperial  in  thc  We*L 
court,  and  bribery  of  eunuchs  and  parasites.  The  same  spirit  that  had 
murdered  Hypatia  tormented  Nestorius  to  death.  Of  the  contending 
parties,  one  was  respectable  and  had  a  tincture  of  learning,  the  other 
ignorant,  and  not  hesitating  at  the  employment  of  brute  force,  deporta- 
tion, assassination.  Unfortunately  for  the  world,  the  unscrupulous  party 
carried  the  day. 

By  their  descent,  the  Nestorians  had  become  the  depositaries  of  the 
old  Greek  medical  science.     Its  great  names  they  revered.  They  inherit  the 

.  ,     .  ,  ,        old  Greek  medi- 

They  collected,  with  the  utmost  assiduity,  whatever  works  cine, 
remained  on  medical  topics,  whether  of  a  Greek  or  Alexandrian  origin, 
from  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  called,  with  affectionate  veneration  by 
his  successors,  uThe  Divine  Old  Man,"  down  to  those  of  the  Ptolemaic 
school. 

Greek  medicine  arose  in  the  temples  of  ^Esculapius,  whither  the 
sick  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting  for  the  assistance  of  the  god.  It 
does  not  appear  that  any  fee  was  exacted  for  the  celestial  advice; 
but  the  gratitude  of  the  patient  was  frequently  displayed 
by  optional  gifts,  and  votive  tablets  presented  to  the  tern- 
pie,  setting  forth  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  were  of  value  to  those 
disposed  to  enter  on  the  study  thereof.  The  Asclepions  thus  became 
both  hospitals  and  schools.  They  exercised,  from  their  position,  a 
tendency  to  incorporate  medical  and  ecclesiastical  pursuits.  At  this 
time  it  was  universally  believed  that  every  sickness  was  due  to  the 
anger  of  some  offended  god,  and  especially  was  this  supposed  to  be  the 
case  in  epidemics  and  plagues.  Such  a  paralyzing  notion  was  neces- 
sarily inconsistent  with  any  attempt  at  the  relief  of  communities  by  the 
rcise  of  sanitary  measures.  In  our  times  it  is  still  difficult  to  remove 
from  thc  minds  of  the  illiterate  classes  this  ancient  opinion,  or  to  con- 
vince them  that  under  such  visitations  we  ought  to  help  ourselves,  and 
not  expect  relief  by  penance  and  supplications,  unless  we  join  there- 
with rigorous  personal,  domestic,  municipal  cleanliness,  fresh  air,  and 
light.  The  theological  doctrine  of  the  nature  of  disease  in-  H[I 
dicated  its  means  of  cure.  For  Hippocrates  was  reserved  nr  of 
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the  great  glory  of  destroying  them  both,  replacing  them  by  more  practi- 
cal and  material  ideas,  and,  from  the  votive  tablets,  traditions,  and  other 
sources,  together  with  his  own  admirable  observations,  compiling  a  body 
of  medicine.  The  necessary  consequence  of  his  great  success  was  the 
separation  of  the  pursuits  of  the  physician  from  those  of  the  priest.  Not 
that  so  great  a  revolution,  implying  the  diversion  of  profitable  gains 
from  the  ancient  channel,  could  have  been  accomplished  without  a 
struggle.  "We  should  reverence  the  memory  of  Hippocrates  for  the 
complete  manner  in  which  he  effected  that  object. 

Of  the  works  attributed  to  Hippocrates,  many  are  doubtless  the  pro- 
duction of  his  family,  his  descendants,  or  his  pupils.  The  inducements 
writings  of  nip-  to  literary  forgery  in  the  times  of  the  Ptolemies,  who  paid 
pocrates.  very  kigh  prices  for  books  of  reputation,  have  been  the  cause 

of  much  difficulty  among  critics  in  determining  such  questions  of  au- 
thorship. The  works  indisputably  written  by  Hippocrates  display  an 
extent  of  knowledge  answering  to  the  authority  of  his  ttame ;  his  vivid 
descriptions  have  never  been  excelled,  if  indeed  they  have  ever  been 
equaled.  The  Hippocratic  face  of  the  dying  is  still  retained  in  our 
medical  treatises  in  the  original  terms,  without  any  improvement. 

In  his  medical  doctrine,  Hippocrates  starts  with  the  postulate  that  the 
iiis  opinion?,  body  is  composed  of  the  four  elements.  From  these  are  form- 
ed the  four  cardinal  humors.  He  thinks  that  the  humors  are  liable  to 
undergo  change;  that  health  consists  in  their  right  constitution  and 
proper  adjustment  as  to  quantity ;  disease,  in  their  impurities  and  in- 
equalities; that  the  disordered  humors  undergo  spontaneous  changes  or 
coction,  a  process  requiring  time,  and  hence  the  explanation  of  critical 
days  and  critical  discharges.  The  primitive  disturbance  of  the  humors 
he  attributed  to  a  great  variety  of  causes,  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  sur- 
rounding physical  circumstances,  such  as  heat,  cold,  air,  water.  Unlike 
his  contemporaries,  he  did  not  impute  all  the  afflictions  of  man  to  the 
anger  of  the  gods.  Along  with  those  influences,  of  an  external  kind,  he 
studied  the  special  peculiarities  of  the  human  system,  how  it  is  modi- 
fied by  climate  and  manner  of  life,  exhibiting  different  predispositions 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  He  believed  that  the  innate  heat  of  the 
body  varies  with  the  period  of  life,  being  greatest  in  infancy  and  least 
in  old  age,  and  that  hence  morbific  agents  affect  us  with  greater  or  less 
facility  at  different  times.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  the  physician 
should  attend  very  closely  to  the  condition  of  those  in  whom  he  is  ii> 
terested  as  respects  their  diet  and  exercise,  for  thereby  he  is  able  not 
only  to  regulate  their  general  susceptibility,  but  also  to  exert  a  control 
over  the  course  of  their  diseases. 

Eeferring  diseases  in  general  to  the  condition  or  distribution  of  the 
humors,  for  he  regards  inflammation  as  the  passing  of  blood  into  parts 
not  previously  containing  it,  he  considers  that  so  long  as  those  liquids 
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occupy  the  system  in  an  unnatural  or  adulterated  state,  disease  continues; 
but  as  they  ferment  or  undergo  coction,  various  characteristic  symptoms 
appear,  and,  when  their  elaboration  is  completed,  they  are  discharged  by 
p<- inspiration  or  other  secretions,  by  alvine  dejections,  etc.  But  where 
such  a  general  relief  of  the  system  is  not  accomplished,  the  peccant  hu- 
mors may  be  localized  in  some  particular  organ  or  special  portion,  and 
erysipelatous  inflammation,  mortification,  or  other  such  manifestations 
ensue.  It  is  in  aiding  this  elimination  from  the  system  that  the  physi- 
cian may  signally  manifest  his  skill.  His  power  is  displayed  much 
more  at  this  epoch  than  by  the  control  he  can  exert  over  the  process  of 
coction.  Now  may  he  invoke  the  virtues  of  the  hellebores,  the  white 
and  the  black;  now  may  he  use  elaterium.  The  critical  days  which 
answer  to  the  periods  of  the  process  of  coction  are  to  be  watched  with 
anxiety,  and  the  correspondence  of  the  state  of  the  patient  with  the 
pected  condition  which  he  ought  to  show  at  those  epochs  ascertained. 
II  nee  the  physician  may  be  able  to  predict  the  probable  course  of 
the  disease  during  the  remainder  of  its  career,  and  gather  true  notions 
as  to  the  practice  it  would  be  best  for  him  to  pursue  to  aid  Nature  in 
her  operations. 

It- thus  appears  that  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  hands  of  Hippoc- 
rates had  reference  rather  to  the  course  or  career  of  disease  Thenatm-eof 
than  to  the  special  nature  thereof.  Nothing  more  than  this  hl3Practice- 
masterly  conception  is  wanted  to  impress  us  with  his  surprising  scien- 
tific p<nvcr.  Ho  watches  the  manner  in  which  the  humors  are  under- 
going their  fermenting  coction,  the  phenomena  displayed  in  the  critical 
days,  tl.  and  nature  of  the  critical  discharges.  He  does  not  at- 

.pt  to  check  the  process  going  on,  but  simply  to  assist  the  natural 
operation. 

When  we  consider  the  period  al  which  Hippocrates  lived,  B.C.  400, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  lie  had  studied  medicine,  we  can  not 
fail  to  admire  the  very  great  advance  he  made.  His  merit  is  conspicu- 
ous in  rejecting  the  superstitious  tendency  of  his  times  by  teaching  his 
disciples  to  impute  a  proper  agency  to  physical  causes.  He  altogether 
discarded  the  imaginary  influences  then  in  vogue.  For  the  gods  he  sub- 
stituted, with  singular  felicity,  impersonal  Nature.  It  was  the  interest 
of  those  who  were  connected  with  the  temples  of  ^Esculapius  to  refer  all 
the  diseases  of  men  to  supernatural  agency ;  their  doctrine  being  that 
\  atlliction  should  be  attributed  to  the  anger  of  some  offended  god, 
and  restoration  to  health  most  certainly  procured  by  conciliating  his 
power.  So  far,  then,  as  such  interests  were  concerned,  any  contradic- 
tion <>f  tln.se  doctrines,  any  substitution  of  the  material  for  the  super- 
wit  h  reprehension.  Yet  such  opposition 

seems  in  no  respect  to  have  weighed  with  this  great  pi  who  de- 

veloped his  theory  and  pursued  his  practice  without  giving  himself  any 
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concern  in  that  respect.  He  bequeathed  an  example  to  all  who  should 
succeed  him  in  his  noble  profession,  and  taught  them  not  to  hesitate  in 
encountering  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  the  present  for  the  sake  of 
the  truth,  and  to  trust  for  their  reward  in  the  just  appreciation  of  a  fu- 
ture age. 

With  such  remarks  we  may  assert  that  the  medical  philosophy  of 
Hippocrates  is  worthy  of  our  highest  admiration,  since  it  exhibits  the 
ms  doctrine  is  scientific  conditions  of  deduction  and  induction.  The  theory 
truly  scientific,  ^self  is  compact  and  clear;  its  lineaments  are  completely  Gre- 
cian. It  presents,  to  one  who  will  contemplate  it  with  a  due  allowance 
for  its  times,  the  characteristic  quick-sightedness,  penetration,  and  power 
of  the  Greek  mind,  fully  vindicating  for  its  author  the  title  which  has 
been  conferred  upon  him  by  his  European  successors — the  Father  of 
Medicine— and  perhaps  inducing  us  to  excuse  the  enthusiastic  assertion 
of  Galen,  that  we  ought  to  reverence  the  words  of  Hippocrates  as  the 
voice  of  God. 

The  Hippocratic  school  of  Cos  found  a  rival  in  the  school  of  Cnidos, 
which  offered  not  only  a  different  view  of  the  nature  of  disease,  but  also 
The  school  taught  a  different  principle  for  its  cure.  The  Cnidians  paid 
ofcmdos.  more  particular  attention  to  the  special  symptoms  in  individual 
cases,  and  pursued  a  less  active  treatment,  declining,  whenever  they 
could,  a  resort  to  drastic  purgatives,  venesection,  or  other  energetic 
means.  As  might  be  expected,  the  professional  activity  of  these  schools 
called  into  existence  many  able  men,  and  produced  many  excellent 
works:  thus  Philiston  wrote  on  the  regimen  for  persons  in  health; 
Diocles  on  hygiene  and  gymnastics ;  Praxagoras  on  the  pulse,  showing 
that  it  was  a  measure  of  the  force  of  disease.  The  Asclepion  of  Cnidos 
is  destroyed  by  continued  until  the  time  of  Constantine,  when  it  was  de- 
constantine.  strOyed  along  with  many  other  pagan  establishments.  The 
union  between  the  priesthood  and  the  profession  was  gradually  becoming 
less  and  less  close ;  and,  as  the  latter  thus  separated  itself,  divisions  or 
departments  arose  in  it,  both  as  regards  subjects,  such  as  pharmacy, 
surgery,  etc.,  and  also  as  respects  the  position  of  its  cultivators,  some 
pursuing  it  as  a  liberal  science,  and  some  as  a  mere  industrial  occupa- 
tion. In  .those  times,  as  in  our  own,  many  who  were  not  favored  with 
the  gifts  of  fortune  were  constrained  to  fall  into  the  latter  ranks.  Thus 
Aristotle,  than  whom  few  have  ever  exerted  a  greater  intellectual  influ- 
ence upon  humanity,  after  spending  his  patrimony  in  liberal  pursuits, 
classes  of  Phy-  kept  an  apothecary's  shop  at  Athens.  Aristotle  the  druggist, 
sicians.  behind  his  counter,  selling  medicines  to  chance  customers,  is. 

Aristotle  the  great  writer,  whose  dictum  was  final  with  the  schoolmen 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  As  a  general  thing  however,  the  medical  profess- 
ors were  drawn  from  the  philosophical  class.  Outside  of  these  divis- 
ions, and  though  in  all  ages  continually  repudiated  by  the  profession, 
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yet  continually  hovering  round  it,  was  a  host  of  impostors  and  quacks, 
as  there  will  always  be  so  long  as  there  are  weak-minded  and  shallow 
men  to  be  deluded,  and  vain  and  silly  women  to  believe. 

When  the  Alexandrian  Museum  was  originated  by  Ptolemy  Phila- 
drlphus,  its  studies  were  arranged  in  four  faculties — literature,  mathe- 
matics, astronomy,  medicine.  These  divisions  are,  how-  Fgyptum  medicine 
ever,  to  be  understood  comprehensively :  thus,  under  the  T 
faculty  of  medicine  were  included  such  subjects  as  natural  history. 
The  physicians  who  received  the  first  appointments  were  Cleombrotus, 
Ilerophilus,  and  Erasistratus ;  among  the  subordinate  professors  was 
rhilo-Stephanus,  who  had  charge  of  natural  history,  and  was  directed  to 
write  a  book  on  Fishes.  The  elevated  ideas  of  the  founder  can  not  be 
better  illustrated  than  by  the  manner  in  which  he  organized  his  medi- 
eal  school.  It  was  upon  the  sure  basis  of  anatomy.  Ilerophilus  and 
his  colleagues  were  authorized  to  resort  to  the  dissection  of  the  dead, 
and  to  ascertain,  by  that  only  reliable  method,  the  true  Philadelphia  fonndg 
structure  of  the  human  body.  The  strong  hand  of  Ptol-  mcdicine  OD auatomy- 
emy  resolutely  carried  out  his  design,  though  in  a  country  where  pop- 
ular sentiment  was  strongly  opposed  to  such  practices,  hitherto  unheard 
of  in  the  world.  To  touch  a  corpse  in  Egypt  was  an  abomination. 
Nor  was  it  only  this  great  man's  intention  to  ascertain  the  human  struc- 
ture ;  he  also  took  measures  fo  discover  the  mode  in  which  He  authorize*  di*- 

.  •     i    /»  11  •  i  •    i      •      section  and  human 

its  functions  are  carried  forward,  the  manner  in  which  it  vivisection. 
works.  To  this  end  he  authorized  his  anatomists  to  make  vivisections 
both  of  animals,  and  also  criminals  who  had  been  condemned  to  death, 
herein  finding  for  himself  that  royal  road  in  physiology  which  Euclid 
once  told  him,  at  a  dinner  in  the  Museum,  did  not  exist  in  geometry, 
and  defending  the  act  from  moral  criticism  by  the  plea  that,  as  the  cul- 
prits had  already  forfeited  their  lives  to  the  law,  it  was  no  injury  to 
make  them  serviceable  to  the  interests  of  humanity.  He-  physicians  of  the  AI- 
rophilus  had  been  educated  at  Cos;  his  pathological  views  exandrUn  «****• 
were  those  known  as  humoralism;  his  treatment  active,  after  the  man- 
ner of  Hippocrates,  upon  whose  works  he  wrote  commentaries.  His 
original  investigations  were  numerous;  they  were  embodied,  with  his 
peculiar  views,  in  treatises  on  the  practice  of  medicine;  on  obstetrics; 
on  the  eye ;  on  the  pulse,  which  he  properly  referred  to  contractions  of 
the  heart,  lie  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  lacteals,  and  their  ana- 
tomical relation  to  the  mesenteric  glands.  Erasistratus,  his  colleague, 
was  a  pupil  of  Thcophrastus  and  Chrysippus:  he,  too,  cultivated  anato- 
my. He  described  the  structure  of  the  heart,  its  connections  with  the 
fl,  but  fell  into  the  mistake  that  the  former  vessels  were 
for  the  conveyance  of  air,  the  latter  for  that  of  blood.  He  knew  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  nenvs.  those  of  motion  and  those  of  sensation. 
i  I  ;  red  all  fevers  to  inflammatory  states,  and  in  his  practice  differed 
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from  the  received  methods  of  Hippocrates  in  observing  a  less  active 
treatment. 

By  these  physicians  the  study  of  medicine  in  Alexandria  was  laid  upon 
improvements  in  sur-  tne  solid  foundation  of  anatomy.  Besides  them  there 
gery  and  pharmacy.  were  many  other  instructors  in  specialties;  and,  indeed, 
the  temple  of  Serapis  was  used  for  a  hospital,  the  sick  being  received 
into  it,  and  persons  studying  medicine  admitted  for  the  purpose  of  famil- 
iarizing themselves  with  the  appearance  of  disease,  precisely  as  in  such 
institutions  at  the  present  time.  Of  course,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  departments  of  surgery  and  pharmacy  received  many  improvements, 
and  produced  many  able  men.  Among  these  improvements  may  be 
mentioned  new  operations  for  lithotomy,  instruments  for  crushing  cal- 
culi, for  reducing  dislocations,  etc.  The  active  commerce  of  Egypt  af- 
forded abundant  opportunity  for  extending  the  materia  medica  by  the 
introduction  of  a  great  many  herbs  and  drugs. 

The  medical  school  of  Alexandria,  which  was  thus  originally  based 
upon  dissection,  in  the  course  of  time  lost  much  of  its  scientific  spirit. 
Decline  of  Aiexan-  But  the  influence  of  the  first  teachers  may  be  traced  through 
drian  medicine.  manv  subsequent  ages.  Thus  Galen  divides  the  profes- 
sion in  his  time  into  Herophilians  and  Erasistratians.  Various  sects 
had  arisen  in  the  course  of  events,  as  the  Dogmatists,  who  asserted  that 
diseases  can  only  be  treated  correctly  by  the  aid  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
structure  and  functions,  the  action  of  drugs,  and  the  changes  induced  in 
the  affected  parts ;  they  insisted,  therefore,  upon  the  necessity  of  anato- 
my, physiology,  therapeutics,  and  pathology.  They  claimed  a  descent 
from  Hippocrates.  Their  antagonists,  the  Empirics,  ridiculed  such 
knowledge  as  fanciful  or  unattainable,  and  relied  on  experience  alone. 
These  subdivisions  were  not  limited  to  sects;  they  may  also  be  observed 
under  the  form  of  schools.  Even  Erasistratus  himself,  toward  the  close 
of  his  life,  through  some  dispute  or  misunderstanding,  appears  to  have 
left  the  Museum  and  established  a  school  at  Smyrna.  The  study  of  the 
various  branches  of  medicine  was  also  pursued  by  others  out  of  the  im- 
mediate ranks  of  the  profession.  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  thus  de- 
voted himself  to  the  examination  of  poisons  and  the  discovery  of  anti- 
dotes. 

What  a  fall  from  this  scientific  medicine  to  the  miracle-cure  which 
soon  displaced  it!  What  a  descent  from  Hippocrates  and  the  great 
Alexandrian  physicians  to  the  shrines  of  saints  and  the  monks ! 

-0^17/5  isy  •-.;;,!.;  /•;>•;  ?ri-f«#Iff{p  f!  :.''  I     '.' 

To  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  state  of  Greek  medicine  in  its  day  of 
The  Jewish  g^olT?  I  must  add  an  examination  of  the  same  science  among 
physicians.  foQ  Jews  subsequently  to  the  second  century ;  it  is  necessary 
for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  origin  of  Saracen  learning. 

In  philosophy  the  Jews  had  been  gradually  emancipating  themselves 
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from  tlie  influence  of  ancient  traditions;  their  advance  in  this  direction 
is  shown  by  the  active  mariner  in  which  they  aided  in  the  development 
of  Neo-platonism.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  all  Syria  and 

>potamia  were  full  of  Jewish  schools ;  but  the  great  phi-  Their  emancipa- 
losophers,  as  well  as  the  great  merchants  of  the  nation,  were  §upcrn»tur»L 

lents  of  Alexandria.  Persecution  and  dispersion,  if  they  served  no 
other  good  purpose,  weakened  the  grasp  of  the  ecclesiastic.  Perhaps, 
too,  repeated  disappointments  in  an  expected  coming  of  a  national  tem- 
poral Messiah  had  brought  those  who  were  now  advanced  in  intellectu- 
al progress  to  a  just  appreciation  of  ancient  traditions.  In  this  mental 
emancipation  their  physicians  took  the  lead.  For  long,  while  their  pur- 
suits were  yet  in  infancy,  a  bitter  animosity  had  been  nunifated  toward 
them  by  the  Levites,  whose  manner  of  healing  was  by  prayer,  expiatory 
lAeri&ee,  mid  miracle;  or,  if  they  descended  to  less  supernatural  means, 
bv  an  application  of  such  remedies  as  are  popular  with  the  vulgar  every 
where.  Thus,  to  a  person  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  they  would  give  the  di- 
aphragm of  a  dog  to  eat.  As  examples  of  a  class  of  men  soon  to  take 
no  obscure  share  in  directing  human  progress  may  be  mentioned  Han- 
nina,  A.D.  205,  often  spoken  of  by  his  successors  as  the  earliest  of  Jew- 
ish physicians ;  Samuel,  equally  distinguished  as  an  astronomer,  ac- 
coucheur, and  oculist,  the  inventor  of  a  colly rium  which  bore  his  name; 
Eab,  an  anatomist,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  construction  of  the  body 
of  man  as  ascertained  by  dissections,  thereby  attaining  such  celebrity 
that  the  people,  after  his  death,  used  the  earth  of  his  grave  as  a  medi- 
eine;  Abba  Oumna,  whose  study  of  insanity  plainly  shows  that  he 
gave  a  material  interpretation  to  the  national  doctrine  of  possession  by 
devils,  and  replaced  that  strange  delusion  by  the  scientific  explanation 
of  corp.  mi-!  ment.  This  honorable  physician  made  it  a  rule 

•  T  to  take  a  fee  from  the  poor,  and  never  to  make  any  difference  in 
his  assiduous  attention  between  them  and  the  rich.  These  men  may  be 
taken  as  a  type  of  their  successors  to  the  "seventh  century,  when  the 
Oriental  schools  were  broken  up  in  consequence  of  the  Arab  military 
movements.  In  the  Talmudic  literature  there  are  all  the  indications  of 
a  transitional  state,  so  far  as  medicine  is  concerned;  the  supernatural 

ins  to  be  passing  into  the  physical,  the  ecclesiastical  is  mixed  up  with 
the  exaet :  thus  a  rabbi  may  cure  disease  by  the  ecclesiastical  operation 
of  laying  on  of  hands ;  but  of  febrile  disturbances,  an  exact,  though  erro- 
neous explanation  is  given,  and  paralysis  of  the  hind  legs  of  an  animal  is 
correctly  referred  to  the  pressure  of  a  tumor  on  the  spinal  cord.  Some 
of  its  aphorisms  are  not  devoid  of  amusing  significance :  "  Any  disease, 
provided  the  bowels  remain  open;  any  kind  of  pain,  provided  the 
heart  remain  unaffected ;  any  kind  of  uneasiness,  provided  the  head  is 
notattnek.  1:  all  i;  eept  it  be  a  bad  woman." 

At  first,  after  the  fall  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  it  was  all  that  the 
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Jewish  physicians  could  do  to  preserve  the  learning  that  had  descended 
to  them.  But  when  the  tumult  of  Arabic  conquest  was  over,  we  find 
The  Arabs  affiii-  them  becoming  the  advisers  of  crowned  heads,  and  exerting, 
ate  with  them,  ^y  reason  of  their  advantageous  position,  their  liberal  edu- 
cation, their  enlarged  views,  a  most  important  influence  on  the  intellect- 
ual progress  of  humanity.  Maser  Djaivah,  physician  to  the  Khalif  Moa- 
Eise  of  Jewish  Phy-  wiyah,  was  distinguished  at  once  as  a  poet,  a  critic,  a  phi- 
8ician8  to  influence.  iosopiier;  Kalid  translated  many  books  from  Greek ;  Ha- 
roun,  a  physician  of  Alexandria,  whose  Pandects,  a  treatise  unfortunate- 
ly now  lost,  are  said  to  have  contained  the  first  elaborate  description  .of 
the  small-pox  and  method  of  its  treatment.  Isaac  Ben  Emran  wrote  an 
original  treatise  on  poisons  and  their  symptoms,  and  others  followed  his 
example.  The  Khalif  Al  Raschid,  who  maintained  political  relations 
with  Charlemagne  by  means  of  Jewish  envoys,  set  that  monarch  an  ex- 
ample by  which  indeed  he  was  not  slow  to  profit,  in  actively  patroniz- 
They  found  med-  mg  the  medical  college  at  Djondesabour,  and  founding  a 
icai  colleges,  university  at  Bagdad.  He  prohibited  any  person  from 
practising  medicine  until  after  a  satisfactory  examination  before  one  of 
those  faculties.  In  the  East  the  theological  theory  of  disease  and  of  its 
cure  was  fast  passing  away.  Of  the  school  at  Bagdad,  Joshua  ben  Nun 
is  said  to  have  been  the  most  celebrated  professor,  the  school  itself  act- 
ively promoting  the  translation  of  Greek  works  into  Arabic — not  alone 
works  of  a  professional,  but  also  those  of  a  general  kind.  In  this  man- 
ner the  writings  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  secured ;  indeed,  it  is  said 
and  promote  science  tnat  almost  GVQTJ  day  camels  laden  with  volumes  were 
and  literature.  entering  the  gates  of  Bagdad.  To  add  to  the  supply,  the 
Emperor  Michael  III.  was  compelled  by  treaty  to  furnish  Greek  books. 
The  result  of  this  intellectual  movement  could  be  no  other  than  a  diffu- 
sion of  light.  Schools  arose  in  Bassora,  Ispahan,  Samarcand,  Fez,  Mo- 
rocco, Sicily,  Cordova,  Seville,  Granada. 

Through  the  Nestorians  and  the  Jews  the  Arabs  thus  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  medical  science  of  Greece  and  Alexandria;  but  to 
this  was  added  other  knowledge  of  a  more  sinister  kind,  derived  from 
intermingling  of  Persia,  or  perhaps  remotely  from  Chaldee  sources,  the  ISTes- 
magk  and  sorcery.  Brians  having  important  Church  establishments  in  Meso- 
potamia, and  the  Jews  long  familiar  with  that  country ;  indeed,  from 
thence  their  ancestors  originally  came.  More  than  once  its  ideas  had 
modified  their  national  religion.  This  extraneous  knowledge  was  of  an 
astrological  or  magical  nature,  carried  into  practice  by  incantations,  am- 
ulets, charms,  and  talismans.  Its  fundamental  principle  was  that  the 
planetary  bodies  exercise  an  influence  over  terrestrial  things.  As  seven 
Dedication  of  por-  planets  and  seven  metals  were  at  that  time  known — the 
sun> tne  nioon,  Mars,  Mercury,  Jupiter,  Yenus^  Saturn,  be- 
jng  foQ  p]ariets  of  astrology — a  due  allotment  was  made. 
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Gold  was  held  sacred  to  the  sun,  silver  to  the  moon,  iron  to  Mars,  etc. 
Even  the  portions  of  time  were  in  like  manner  dedicated :  the  seven 
days  of  the  week  were  respectively  given  to  the  seven  planets  of  astrol- 
ogy. The  names  imposed  on  those  days,  and  the  order  in  which  they 
occur,  are  obviously  connected  with  the  Ptolemaic  hypothesis  of  astron- 
omy, each  of  the  planets  having  an  hour  assigned  to  it  in  its  order  of 
occurrence,  and  the  planet  ruling  the  first  hour  of  each  day  giv-  origin  of 
ing  its  name  to  that  day.  Thus  arranged,  the  week  is  a  remark-  tho  weet 
able  instance  of  the  longevity  of  an  institution  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
man.  It  has  survived  through  many  changes  of  empire,  has  forced  it- 
self on  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  Europe,  which,  unable  to  change  its 
idolatrous  aspect,  has  encouraged  the  vulgar  error  that  it  owes  its  au- 
thenticity to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  an  error  too  plainly  betrayed  by  the 
pagan  names  that  the  days  bear,  and  also  by  their  order  of  occurrence. 
It  was  unknown  to  the  classical  ancients  and  to  the  inspired  penmen. 

These  notions  of  dedicating  portions  of  matter  or  of  time  to  the  su- 
pernatural were  derived  from  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  spirit  or  soul 
of  the  world,  extensively  believed  in  throughout  the  East.  It  underlies, 
as  we  have  seen  in  Chapter  III.,  all  Oriental  theology,  and  is  at  once  a 
very  antique  and  not  unphilosophical  conception.  Of  this  soul  the 
spirit  of  man  was  by  many  supposed  to  be  a  particle  like  a  spark  given 
off  from  a  flame.  All  other  things,  animate  or  inanimate,  brutes,  plants, 
stones,  nay,  even  natural  forms,  rivers,  mountains,  cascades,  grottoes, 
have  each  an  indwelling  and  animating  spirit. 

Amulets  and  charms,  therefore,  did  not  derive  their  powers  from  the 
material  substance  of  which  they  consisted,  but  from  this  indwelling 
spirit.  In  the  case  of  man,  his  immaterial  principle  was  believed  to  cor- 
respond to  his  personal  bodily  form.  Of  the  two  great  sects  into  which 
the  Jewish  nation  had  been  divided,  the  Pharisees  accepted  the  Assyri- 
an doctrine;  but  the  Sadducees,  who  denied  the  existence  of  any  such 
spirit,  boasted  that  theirs  was  the  old  Mosaic-faith,  and  denounced  their 
antagonists  as  having  been  contaminated  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  before  which  catastrophe,  according  to  them,  these  doctrines 
were  unheard  of  in  Jerusalem.  In  Alexandria,  among  the  Aior.ndrun 
It'ad'm.ir  men  there  were  many  adherents  to  these  opinions.  necrom*DCJr- 
Thus  Plotinus  wrote  a  book  on  the  association  of  daemons  with  men, 
and  his  disciple  Porphyry  proved  practically  the  possibility  of  such  an 
alliance;  for,  repairing  to  the  temple  of  Isis  along  with  Plotinus  and  a 
certain  Kirvptian  priest,  the  latter,  to  prove  his  supernatural  power,  of- 
1  t<>  ruiso  up  the  spirit  of  Plotinus  himself  in  a  visible  form.  A 
magical  circle  was  drawn  on  the  ground,  surrounded  with  the  customary 
astrological  signs,  the  invocation  commenced,  the  spirit  appeared,  and 
Plotinus  sto  ili  his  own  soul.  In  this  successful  exper- 

iment it  is  needless  to  inquire  how  far  the  necromancer  depended  upon 
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optical  contrivances,  and  how  far  upon  an  alarmed  imagination.  Per- 
haps there  was  somewhat  of  both ;  but  if  thus  the  spirit  of  a  living  man 
could  be  called  up,  how  much  more  likely  the  souls  of  the  dead. 

In  reality,  these  wild  doctrines  were  connected  with  Pantheism,  which 
These  ideas  ori^i-  was  secretly  believed  in  every  where;  for,  though,  in  a 
nate  in  pantheism.  coarse  mo(je  of  expression,  a  distinction  seemed  thus  to  be 
made  between  matter  and  spirit,  or  body  and  soul,  it  was  held  by  the 
initiated  that  matter  itself  is  a  mere  shadow  of  the  spirit,  and  the  body 
a  delusive  semblance  of  the  soul. 

In  the  eighth  century,  many  natural  facts  of  a  surprising  and  unac- 
countable description,  well  calculated  to  make  a  profound  impression 
The  black  art  upon  those  who  witnessed  them,  had  accumulated.*  They 
were  such  as  are  now  familiar  to  chemists.  Vessels  tightly  closed  were 
burst  open  when  tormented  in  the  fire,  apparently  by  some  invisible 
agency  ;  intangible  vapors  condensed  into  solids ;  from  colorless  liquids 
gaudy  precipitates  were  suddenly  called  into  existence;  flames  were 
disengaged  without  any  adequate  cause ;  explosions  took  place  spon- 
taneously. So  much  that  was  unexpected  and  unaccountable,  justified 
the  title  of  "  the  occult  science,"  "  the  black  art."  From  being  isolated 
marvels  unconnected  with  one  another,  these  facts  had  been  united. 
The  Chaldee  notions  of  a  soul  of  the  world,  and  of  indwelling  spirits, 
had  furnished  a  thread  on  which  all  these  pearls,  for  such  they  proved 
to  be,  might  be  strung. 

With  avidity — for  there  is  ever  a  charm  in  the  supernatural — did 
the  Arabs  receive  from  their  Nestorian  and  Jewish  medical  instructors 
The  Arabians  these  mystical  interpretations  along  with  true  knowledge. 

fall  into  these  ••    „  •  -^i-ii  i- 

delusions,  And  far  from  resting  satisfied  with  what  their  masters  had 
thus  delivered,  they  proceeded  forthwith  to  improve  and  extend  it  for 
themselves.  They  submitted  all  kinds  of  substances  to  all  kinds  of  op- 
erations, greatly  improving  the  experimental  processes  they  had  been 
taught.  By  exposing  various  bodies  to  the  fire,  they  found  it  possible 
to  extract  from  them  more  refined  portions,  which  seemed  to  concen- 
trate in  themselves  the  qualities  appertaining  in  a  more  diffuse  way  to 
the  substances  from  which  they  had  been  drawn.  These,  since  they 
were  often  invisible  at  their  first  disengagement,  yet  capable  of  bursting 
open  the  strongest  vessels,  and  sometimes  of  disappearing  in  explosions 
and  flames,  they  concluded  must  be  the  indwelling  spirit  or  soul  of  the 
body,  from  which  the  fire  had  driven  them  forth.  It  was  the  Chaldee 
doctrine  realized.  Thus  they  obtained  the  spirit  of  wine,  the  spirit  of 
salt,  the  spirit  of  nitre.  We  still  retain  in  commerce  these  designations, 
though  their  significance,,  is  lost.  When  first  introduced  they  had  a 
strictly  literal  meaning.  Alchemy,  with  its  essences,  quintessences,  and 
spirits,  was  Pantheism  materialized.  God  was  seen  to  be  in  every  thing, 
in  the  abstract  as  well  as  the  concrete,  in  numbers  as  well  as  realities. 
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Anticipating  what  will  Lave  hereafter  to  be  considered  in  detail,  I 
may  here  remark  that  it  was  not  the  Mohammedan  alone  who  delivered 
himself  up  to  these  mystic  delusions;  Christendom  was  pre-  and  the  cbru- 

i  for  them  also.  In  its  opinion,  the  earth,  the  air,  the  sea,  UaMalao- 
were  full  of  invisible  forms.  With  more  faith  than  even  by  paganism 
itsdf  were  the  supernatural  powers  of  the  images  of  the  gods  accepted, 
only  it  was  imputed  to  the  influence  of  devils.  '  The  lunatic  was  troubled 
1  >  v  a  like  possession.  If  a  spring  discharged  its  waters  with  a  periodical 
gushing  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  it  was  agitated  by  an  angel;  if  an 'unfor- 
tunate descended  into  a  pit  and  was  suffocated  by  the  mephitic  air,  it 
was  by  some  daemon  who  was  secreted ;  if  the  miner's  torch  produced 
an  explosion,  it  was  owing  to  the  wrath  of  some  malignant  spirit  guard- 
ing a  treasure,  and  whose  solitude  had  been  disturbed.  There  was  no 
end  to  the  stories,  duly  authenticated  by  the  best  human  testimony,  of 
the  occasional  appearance  of  such  spirits  under  visible  forms ;  there  was 
no  grotto  or  cool  thicket  in  which  angels  and  genii  had  not  been  seen ; 
no  cavern  without  its  demons.  Though  the  names  were  not  yet  given, 
it  was  well  understood  that  the  air  had  its  sylphs,  the  earth  its  gnomes, 
the  fire  its  salamanders,  the  water  its  undines ;  to  the  day  belonged  its 
apparitions,  to  the  night  its  fairies.  The  foul  air  of  stagnant  places  as- 
sumed the  visible  form  of  daemons  of  abominable  aspect;  the  explosive 
gases  of  mines  took  on  the  shape  of  pale-faced,  malicious  dwarfs,  with 
leathery  cars  hanging  down  to  their  shoulders,  and  in  garments  of  gray 
cloth.  Philosophical  conceptions  can  never  be  disentangled  from  social 
ideas;  the  thoughts  of  man  will  always  gather  a  tincture  from  the  intel- 
lectual medium  in  which  he  lives. 

In -Christendom,  however,  Ihc  chief  application  of  these  doctrines  was 

to  the  relics  of  martyrs  and  saints.     As  with  the  amulets  and  talismans 

of  Mesopotamia,  these  were  regarded  as  possessing  supernatural  powers. 

\  were  a  sure  safeguard  against  evil  spirits,  and  an  unfailing  relief 

in  siekii' 

A  singular  force  was  -ivon  to  these  mystic  ideas  by  the  peculiar  di- 
ion  they  happened  to  take.     As  there  arc  veins  of  water  in  the 
!),  and  apertures  through  which  the  air  ean  gain  access,  an  analogy 
inferred,  between  its  structure  and  that  of  an  animal,  leading  to  an 
inference  of  a  similarity  of  functions.     From  this  came  the  theory  of  the 
development  of  metals  in  its  womb  under  the  influence  of  Trtmwnnutioo  «* 
the  planets,  the  pregnant  earth  spontaneously  producing  n*t*»»-Alch«|r- 
gold  and  silver  from  baser  thinirs  after  a  definite  number  of  lunations. 
Already,  however,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  transmutation  of  metal 
per«-  .at  to  Nature  the  lapse  of  time  is  nothing — to  man  it  is 

cry  thing.  To  Nature,  when  she  is  transmuting  a  worthless  into  a  bet- 
ter metal,  what  signify  a  thousand  veai  >  ?  To  man.  half  a  century  em- 
braces the  period  of  his  intellectual  activit  v.  The  aim  of  the  cultivator 
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of  the  sacred  art  should  be  to  shorten  the  natural  term ;  and,  since  we 
observe  the  influence  of  heat  in  hastening  the  ripening  of  fruits,  may  we 
not  reasonably  expect  that  duly  regulated  degrees  of  fire  will  answer 
the  purpose?  by  an  exposure  of  base  material  in  the  furnace  for  a 
proper  season,  may  we  not  anticipate  the  wished-for  event  ?  The  Em- 
peror Caligula,  who  had  formerly  tried  to  make  gold  from  orpiment 
philosopher's  by  the  force  of  fire,  was  only  one  of  a  thousand  adepts  pursuing 
a  similar  scheme.  Some  trusted  to  the  addition  of  a  material 
substance  in  aiding  the  fire  to  purge  away  the  dross  of  the  base  body 
submitted  to  it.  From  this  arose  the  doctrine  of  the  powder  of  projec- 
tion and  the  philosopher's  stone. 

This  doctrine  of  the  possibility  of  transmuting  things  into  forms  es- 
sentially different  steadily  made  its  way,  leading,  in  the  material  direc- 
Transmntation  and  tion,  to  alchemy,  the  art  of  making  gold  and  silver  out  of 
transubstantiate.  ^asQT  meta]gj  anc[  ^  theology  to  transubstantiation.  Trans- 
mutation and  transubstantiation  were  twin  sisters,  destined  for  a  world- 
wide celebrity ;  one  became  allied  to  the  science  of  Mecca,  the  other  to 
the  theology  of  Rome. 

While  thus  the  Arabs  joined  in  the  pursuit  of  alchemy,  their  medical 
tendencies  led  them  simultaneously  to  cultivate  another  ancient  delu- 
The  elixir  Si°n5  the  discovery  of  a  universal  panacea  or  elixir  which 
of  nfe.  should  cure  all  diseases  and  prolong  life  forever.  The  mystical 
experimenters  for  centuries  had  been  ransacking  all  nature,  from  the 
yellow  flowers  which  are  sacred  to  the  sun,  and  gold  his  emblem. and 
representative  on  earth,  down  to  the  vilest  excrements  of  the  human 
body.  As  to  gold,  there  had  gathered  round  that  metal  many  fictitious 
excellencies  in  addition  to  its  real  values;'  it  was  believed  that  in -some 
preparation  of  it  would  be  found  the  elixir  vitas.  This  was  the  explana- 
potabie  gold,  tion  of  the  unwearied  attempts  at  making  potable  gold,  for  it 
was  universally  thought  that  if  that  metal  could  be  obtained  in  a  dis- 
solved state,  it  would  constitute  the  long-sought  panacea.  Nor  did 
it  seem  impossible  so  to  increase  the  power  of  water  as  to  impart  to  it 
new  virtues,  and  thereby  enable  it  to  accomplish  the  desired  solution. 
Were  there  not  natural  waters  of  very  different  properties  ?  were  there 
not  some  that  could  fortify  the  memory,  others  destroy  it;  some  re-en- 
force the  spirits,  some  impart  dullness,  and  some,  which  were  highly 
prized,  that  could  secure  a  return  of  love  ?  It  had  been  long  known 
that  both  natural  and  artificial  waters  can  permanently  affect  the  health, 
and  that  instruments  may  be  made  to  ascertain  their  qualities.  Zosi- 
mus,  the  Panopolitan,  had  described  in  former  times  the  operation  of 
distillation,  by  which  it  may  be  purified ;  the  Arabs  called  the  apparatus 
chemical  waters,  for  .conducting  that  experiment  an  alembic.  His  treatise 
on  the  virtues  and  composition  of  waters  was  conveyed  under  the  form 
of  a  dream,  in  which  there  flit  before  us  fantastically  white-haired  priests 
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sacrificing  before  the  altar;  caldrons  of  boiling  water,  in  which  there 
arc  walking  about  men  a  span  long;  brazen-clad  warriors  in  silence 
reading  leaden  books,  and  sphinxes  with  wings.  In  such  incompre- 
hensible fictions  knowledge  was  purposely,  and  ignorance  conveniently 
concealed. 

Tin;  practical  Arabs  had  not  long  been  engaged  in  these  fascinating 
but  wild  pursuits,  when  results  of  very  great  importance  T^  Armb.  orlginmU: 
began  to  appear.  In  a  scientific  point  of  view,  the  dis-  Bclentm' 
co very  of  the  strong  acids  laid  the  true  foundation  of  chemistry ;  in  a 
political  point  of  view,  the  invention  of  gunpowder  revolutionized  the 
world. 

There  were  several  explosive  mixtures.  Automatic  fire  was  made 
from  equal  parts  of  sulphur,  saltpetre,  and  sulphide  of  antimo-  Gunpowder  and 
ny,  finely  pulverized  and  mixed  into  a  paste,  with  equal  parts  fire-works- 
of  juice  of  the  black  sycamore  and  liquid  asphaltum,  a  little  quick-lime 
IK- ing  added.  It  was  directed  to  keep  the  material  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  which  would  set  it  on  fire. 

Of  liquid  or  Greek  fire  we  have  not  a  precise  description,  since  the 
knowledge  of  it  was  kept  at  Constantinople  as  a  state  secret.  There  is 
reason,  however,  to  believe  that  it  contained  sulphur  and  nitrate  of 
potash  mixed  with  naphtha.  Of  gunpowder,  Marcus  Gra3cus,  whose  date 
is  probably  to  be  referred  to  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  gives  the 
composition  explicitly.  lie  directs  us  to  pulverize  in  a  marble  mortar 
one  pound  of  sulphur,  two  of  charcoal,  and  six  of  saltpetre.  If  some  of 
this  powder  be  tightly  rammed  in  a  long  narrow  tube  closed  at  one  end, 
and  then  set  on  fire,  the  tube  will  fly  through  the  air:  this  is  clearly  the 
rocket.  lie  says  that  thunder  may  be  imitated  by  folding  some  of  the 
powder  in  a  cover  and  tying  it  up  tightly :  this  is  the  cracker.  It  thus 
appears  that  fire-works  preceded  fire-arms.  To  the  same  au-  incombueti- 

•A'C  are  indebted  for  receipts  for  making  the  skin  incom-  Wemen- 
bustible,  so  that  we  may  handle  fire  without  being  burnt.     These, 
doubtless,  were  received  as  explanations  of  the  legends  of  the  times, 
which  related  how  miracle-workers  had  washed  their  hands  in  melted 
copper,  and  sat  at  their  ease  in  flaming  straw. 

<^ng  the  Saracen  names  that  might  be  mentioned  as  cultivators  of 
alchemy,  wo  may  recall  El-Rasi,  Ebid  Durr,  Djafar  or  Ge-  ArmbUn  chemist*. 
•A- ho  wrote  an  alchemical  poem,  and  Dschildegi,  one  of 
whose  works  bears  the  significant  title  of  "  The  Lantern."  The  defini- 
tion of  alchemy  by  some  of  these  authors  is  very  striking:  the  science 
of  the  balance,  the  science  of  weight,  the  science  of  combustion. 

To  one  of  these  chemists.  l>juiar,  our  attention  may  for  a  moment  be 
drawn,  lie  liv  1  the  end  of  the  eighth  centurv,  njafkr diMorcn 

*  nitric  *rl*l  mnA 

and  is  honored  by  Rhases,  Avi.vnna,  and  Kalid,  the  great  aqmwsk, 
.bio  physicians,  as  their  iiiast-T.     11;    name  is  memorable  in  che: 
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try,  since  it  marks  an  epoch  in  that  science  of  equal  importance  to 
that  of  Priestley  and  Lavoisier.  He  is  the  first  to  describe  nitric  acid 
and  aqua  regia.  Before  him  no  stronger  acid  was  known  than  concen- 
trated vinegar.  We  can  not  conceive  of  chemistry  as  not  possessing 
acids.  Well,  then,  may  Roger  Bacon  speak  of  him  as  the  magister 
rnagistrorurn.  He  has  perfectly  just  notions  of  the  nature  of  spirits  or 
gases,  as  we  call  them ;  thus  he  says,  "  Oh,  son  of  the  doctrine,  when 
and  that  oxidation  spirits  fix  themselves  in  bodies,  they  lose  their  form ;  in 
increases  weight,  their  nature  they  are  no  longer  what  they  were.  When 
you  compel  them  to  be  disengaged  again,  this  is  what  happens :  either 
the  spirit  alone  escapes  with  the  air,  and  the  body  remains  fixed  in  the 
alembic,  or  the  spirit  and  body  escape  together  at  the  same  time."  His 
doctrine  respecting  the  nature  of  the  metals,  though  erroneous,  was  not 
without  a  scientific  value.  A  metal  he  considers  to  be  a  compound  of 
sulphur,  mercury,  and  arsenic,  and  hence  he  infers  that  transmutation  is 
possible  by  varying  the  proportion  of  those  ingredients.  He  knows  that 
a  metal,  when  calcined,  increases  in  weight,  a  discovery  of  the  greatest 
importance,  as  eventually  brought  to  bear  in  the  destruction  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Phlogiston  of  Stahl,  and  which  has  been  imputed  to  Europeans 
of  a  much  later  time.  He  describes  the  operations  of  distillation,  subli- 
mation, filtration,  various  chemical  apparatus,  water-baths,  sand-baths, 
cupels  of  bone-earth,  of  the  use  of  which  he  gives  a  singularly  clear  de- 
scription. A  chemist 'reads  with  interest  Djafar's  antique  method  of 
obtaining  nitric  acid  by  distilling  in  a  retort  Cyprus  vitriol,  alum,  and 
saltpetre.  He  sets  forth  its  corrosive  power,  and  shows  how  it  may  be 
He  solves  the  prob-  rnade  to  dissolve  even  gold  itself,  by  adding  a  portion  of 
iem of potawe gold.  ^  ammoniac.  Djafar  may  thus  be  considered  as  having 
solved  the  grand  alchemical  problem  of  obtaining  gold  in  a  potable 
state.  Of  course,  many  trials  must  have  been  made  on  the  influence 
of  this  solution  on  the  animal  system,  respecting  which  such  extrava- 
gant anticipations  had  been  entertained.  The  disappointment  that  en- 
sued was  doubtless  the  cause  that  the  records  of  these  trials  have  not 
descended  to  us. 

With  Djafar  may  be  mentioned  Khazes,  born  A.D.  860,  physician-in- 
Khazes  discovers  chief  to  the  great  hospital  at  Bagdad.  To  him  is  due  the 
sulphuric  acid.  £rgt  (jescription  of  the  preparation  and  properties  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  He  obtained  it,  as  the  Nordhausen  variety  is  still  made, 
by  the  distillation  of  dried  green  vitriol.  To  him  are  also  due  the  first 
indications  of  the  preparation  of  absolute  alcohol,  by  distilling  spirit  of 
wine  from  quick-lime.  As  a  curious  discovery  made  by  the  Saracens 
Bechii  discovers  m^J  be  mentioned  the  experiment  of  Achild  Bechii,  who,  by 
phosphorus.  .  distilling  together  the  extract  of  urine,  clay,  lime,  and  pow- 
dered charcoal,  obtained  an  artificial  carbuncle,  which  shone  in  the  dark 
"like  a  good  moon."  This  was  phosphorus. 
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And  now  there  arose  among  Arabian  physicians  a  correctness  of 
thought  and  breadth  of  view  altogether  surprising.  It  might  almost  be 
supposed  that  the  following  lines  were  written  by  one  of  our  own  con- 
temporaries; they  are,  however,  extracted  from  a  chapter  of  ecological  views 
Avieemitt  on  the  origin  of  mountains.  This  author  was  born  of  Arlcenn*- 
in  the  tenth  century.  "  Mountains  may  be  due  to  two  different  causes. 
Kither  they  are  effects  of  upheavals  of  the  crustof  the  earth,  such  as  might 
occur  during  a  violent  earthquake,  or  they  are  the  effect  of  water,  which, 
cutting  for  itself  a  new  route,  has  denuded  the  valleys,  the  strata  being 
of  different  kinds,  some  soft,  some  hard.  The  winds  and  waters  disinte- 
grate the  one,  but  leave  the  other  intact.  Most  of  the  eminences  of  the 
earth  have  had  this  latter  origin.  It  would  require  a  long  period  of 
time  for  all  such  changes  to  be  accomplished,  during  which  the  mount- 
ains themselves  might  be  somewhat  diminished  in  size.  But  that  water 
has  been  the  main  cause  of  these  effects  is  proved  by  the  existence  of 
fossil  remains  of  aquatic  and  other  animals  on  many  mountains."  Avi- 
cenna  also  explains  the  nature  of  petrifying  or  incrusting  waters,  and 
mentions  aerolites,  out  of  one  of  which  a  sword-blade  was  made,  but 
lie  adds  that  the  metal  was  too  brittle  to  be  of  any  use.  A  mere  cata- 
logue of  some  of  the  works  of  Avicenna  will  show  the  then  existing  state 
of  the  Arabian  mind:  1.  On  the  Utility  and  Advantage  of  ™» work*  indicate 
Science;  2.  Of  Health  and  Kemedies;  3.  Canons  of  Physic;  thetime^ma 
4.  On  Astronomical  Observations ;  5.  Mathematical  Theorems ;  6.  On  the 
Arabic  Language  and  its  Properties ;  7.  Qn  the  Origin  of  the  Soul  and 
Resurrection  of  the  Body ;  8.  Demonstration  of  Collateral  Lines  on  the 
Sphere;  9.  An  Abridgment  of  Euclid;  10.  On  Finity«and  Infinity;  11. 
On  Physics  and  Metaphysics ;  12.  An.  Encyclopedia  of  Human  Knowl- 
edge, in  20  vols.,  etc.,  etc.  The  perusal  of  such  a  catalogue  is  sufficient 
to  excite  profound  attention  when  we  remember  what  was  the  contem- 
poraneous state  of  Europe. 

The  pursuit  of  the  elixir  made  a  well-marked  impression  upon  Arab 
experimental  science,  confirming  it  in  its  medical  applica-  Effect  of  the  search 
tion.  At  the  foundation  of  this  application  lay  the  princi-  p°ractiod  medicine. 
pie  that  it  is  possible  to  relieve  the  diseases  of  the  human  body  by  purely 
material  means.  As  the  science  advanced  it  gradually  shook  off  its  fe- 
tichisms,  the  spiritual  receding  into  insignificance,  the  material  coming 
into  bolder  relief.  Not,  however,  without  great  difficulty  was  a  way 
forced  for  the  great  doctrine  that  the  influence  of  substances  on  the  con- 
stitution of  man  is  altogether  of  a  material  kind,  and  not  at  all  due  to 
any  indwelling  or  animating  spirit;  that  it  is  of  no  kind  of  use  to  prac- 
tice incantations  over  drugs,  or  to  repeat  prayers  over  the  mortar  in 
which  medicines  arc  being  compounded,  since  the  effect  will  be  the 
same,  whether  such  has  been  done  or  not ;  that  there  is  no  kind  of  effi- 
cacy in  amulets,  no  virtue  in  charms ;  and  that,  though  saint-relics  may 
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serve  to  excite  the  imagination  of  the  ignorant,  they  are  altogether  be- 
neath the  attention  of  the  philosopher. 

This  last  sentiment  it  was  which  brought  Europe  and  Africa  into  in- 
Medicai  conflict  be-  tellcctual  collision.  The  Saracen  and  Hebrew  physicians 
Sea.  ul  had  become  thoroughly  materialized.  Throughout  Chris- 

tendom the  practice  of  medicine  was  altogether  supernatural.  It  was  in 
the  hands  of  ecclesiastics;,  and  saint-relics,  shrines,  and  miracle-cures  were 
a  source  of  boundless  profit.  On  a  subsequent  page  I  shall  have  to  de- 
scribe the  circumstances  of  the  conflict  that  ensued  between  material 
philosophy  on  one  side,  and  supernatural  jugglery  on  the  other;  to 
show  how  the  Arab  system  gained  the  victory,  and  how,  out  of  that 
victory,  the  industrial  life  of  Europe  arose.  The  Byzantine  policy  in- 
augurated in  Constantinople  and  Alexandria  was,  happily  for  the  world, 
in  the  end  overthrown.  To  that  future  page  I  must  postpone  the  great 
achievements  of  the  Arabians  in  the  fullness  of  their  Age  of  Eeason. 
When  Europe  was  hardly  more  enlightened  than  Caffraria  is  now,  the 
Saracens  were  cultivating  and  even  creating  science.  Their  triumphs 
in  philosophy,  mathematics,  astronomy,  chemistry,  medicine,  proved  to 
be  more  glorious,  more  durable,  and  therefore  more  important  than  their 
military  actions  had  been. 


CHAPTEE  XIV. 

THE  AGE  OF  FAITH  IN  THE  WEST— (Continued). 

IMAGE-WORSHIP   AND   THE   MONKS 

Origin  O/*IMAGE-WORSHIP. — InutiUty  of  Images  discovered  in  Asia  and  Africa  during  the  Sara- 
cen Wars. — Rise  of  Iconoclasm. 

The  Emperors  prohibit  Image-worship. — The  Monks,  aided  by  court  Females,  sustain  it. — Final 
Victory  of  the  latter. 

Image-worship  in  the  West  sustained  by  the  Popes.  —  Quarrel  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
Pope. — The  Pope,  aided  by  the  Monks,  revolts  and  allies  himself  with  the  Franks. 

THE  MONKS. — History  of  the  Rise  and  Development  of  Monasticism. — Hermits  and  Ccenobites. 
— Spread  of  Monasticism  from  Egypt  over  Europe. — Monk  Miracles  and  Legends. — Hu- 
manization  of  the  monastic  Establishments. — They  materialize  Religion,  and  impress  their 
Ideas  on  Europe. 

THE  Arabian  influence,  allying  itself  to  philosophy,  was  henceforth 
productive  of  other  than  military  results.  To  the  loss  of  Africa  and 
Asia  was  now  added  a  disturbance  impressed  on  Europe  itself,  ending 
influence  of  'm  tne  decomposition  of  Christianity  into  two  forms,  Greek 
the  Arabians.  an(j  j^^  an(j  in  three  great  political  events — the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  popes  from  the  emperors  of  Constantinople,  the  usurpation 
of  power  by  a  new  dynasty  in  France,  the  reconstruction  of  a  Eoman 
empire  in  the  West. 
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It  was  the  dispute  respecting  the  worship  of  images  which  led  to 
those  great  events.  The  acts  of  the  Mohammedan  khalifa  and  of  the 
iconoclastic  or  image-breaking  emperors  occasioned  that  dispute. 

Nothing  could  be  more  deplorable  than  the  condition  of  southern 
Europe  when  it  first  felt  the  intellectual  influence  of  the  Arabians.  Its 
old  Koman  and  Greek  populations  had  altogether  disappeared;  the 
races  of  half-breeds  and  mongrels  substituted  for  them  were  worship  of  reiiw 
immersed  in  fetichism.  An  observance  of  certain  ceremo-  and  imagM- 
nials  constituted  a  religious  life;  there  seems  to  have  been  no  percep- 
tion of  morality.  A  chip  of  the  true  cross,  some  iron  filings  from  the 
chain  of  St.  Peter,  a  tooth  or  bone  of  a  martyr,  were  held  in  adoration ; 
the  world  was  full  of  the  stupendous  miracles  which  these  medicines 
had  performed.  But  especially  were  painted  or  graven  images  of  holy 
personages  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  such  powers.  They  had  be- 
come objects  of  actual  worship.  The  facility  with  which  the  Empress 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantino  the  Great,  had  given  an  aristocratic 
fashion  to  this  idolatry,  showed  that  the  old  pagan  ideas  had  never 
really  died  out,  and  that  the  degenerated  populations  received  with  ap- 
proval the  religious  conceptions  of  their  great  predecessors.  The  early 
Christian  fathers  believed  that  painting  and  sculpture  were  forbidden 
by  the  Scriptures,  and  that  they  were  therefore  wicked  arts ;  and,  though 
the  second  Council  of  Nicea  asserted  that  the  use  of  images  had  always 
been  adopted  by  the  Church,  there  are  abundant  facts  to  prove  that  the 
actual  worship  of  them  was  not  indulged  in  until  the  fourth  century, 
when,  on  the  occasion  of  its  occurrence  in  Spain,  it  was  condemned  by 
the  Council  of  Illiberis.  During  the  fifth  century  the  practice  of  intro- 
ducing images  into  churches  increased,  and  in  the  sixth  it  had  become 
1  >i wall -lit.  The  common  people,  who  had  never  been  able  to  Iu  rapid  8pread 
comprehend  doctrinal  mysteries,  found  their  religious  wants  **  Chri8tendom- 
satisfied  in  turning  to  these  effigies.  With  singular  obtuseness,  they  be- 
lieved that  the  saint  was  present  in  his  image,  though  hundreds  of  the 
same  kind  were  in  existence,  and  each  having  an  equal  and  exclusive 
right  to  the  spiritual  presence.  The  doctrine  of  invocation  of  departed 
saints,  which  assumed  prominence  in  the  fifth  century,  was  greatly 
strengthened  by  these  graphic  forms.  Pagan  idolatry  had  reappeared. 

At  first  the  simple  cross  was  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  amulets  and 
charms  of  remoter  times;  it  constituted  a  fetich  able  to  expel  evil  spirits, 
and  even  Satan  himself.  This  being,  who  had  become  singularly  de- 
based from  what  he  was  in  the  noble  Oriental  fictions,  was  an  imbecile 
ami  malicious,  though  not  a  malignant  spirit,  affrighted  not  only  at 
pieces  of  wood  framed  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  but  at  the  form  thereof 
made  with  the  finger  in  the  air.  A  subordinate  daemon 
was  supposed  to  possess  every  individual  at  his  birth,  but 
this  was  cast  out  by  baptism.  When,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  cross 
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became  a  crucifix,  offering  a  representation  of  the  dying  Redeemer,  it 
might  be  supposed  to  have  gathered  increased  virtue;  and  soon,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  adorable  form,  were  introduced  images  of  the  Virgin,  the 
apostles,  saints,  and  martyrs.  The  ancient  times  seemed  to  have  come 
back  again,  when  these  pictures  were  approached  with  genuflexions,  lu- 
minaries, and  incense.  The  doctrine  of  the  more  intelligent  was  that 
they  were  aids  to  devotion,  and  that,  among  people  to  whom  the  art  of 
reading  was  unknown,  they  served  the  useful  purpose  of  recalling  sacred 
events  in  a  kind  of  hieroglyphic  manner.  But  among  the  vulgar,  and 
monks,  and  women,  they  were  believed  to  be  endowed  with  supernat- 
Bieeding  and  wink-  ural  power.  Of  some,  the  wounds  could  bleed ;  of  others, 
ing  images.  tke  eves  could  wink ;  of  others,  the  limbs  could  be  raised. 

In  ancient  times,  the  statues  of  Minerva  could  brandish  spears,  and  those 
of  Venus  could  weep. 

In  truth,  the  populations  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  countries  were  no 
more  than  nominally  converted  and  superficially  Christianized.  The 
idolatry  never  °ld  traditions  and  practices  had  never  been  forgotten.  A 
SnGreece'and  tendency  to  idolatry  seemed  to  be  the  necessary  incident  of 
itaiy.  thg  ciimate.  Not  without  reason  have  the  apologists  of  the 

clergy  affirmed  that  image-worship  was  insisted  upon  by  the  people, 
and  that  the  Church  had  to  admit  ideas  that  she  had  never  been  able  to 
eradicate.  After  seven  hundred  years  of  apostolic  labor,  it  was  found 
that  the  populace  of  Greece  and  Italy  were  apparently  in  their  old  state, 
and  that  actually  nothing  at  all  had  been  accomplished ;  the  new-comers 
had  passed  into  the  track  of  their  extinct  predecessors.  It  is  often  said 
that  the  restoration  of  image-worship  was  owing  to  the  extinction  of 
civilization  by  the  Northern  barbarians.  But  this  is  not  true.  In  the 
blood  of  the  German  nations  the  taint  of  idolatry  is  but  small.  In 
their  own  countries  they  gave  it  little  encouragement,  and,  indeed,  hast- 
ened quickly  to  its  total  rejection.  The  sin  lay  not  with  them,  but  with 
the  Mediterranean  people. 

Nor  are  those  barbarians  to  be  held  accountable  for  the  so-called  ex- 
tinction of  civilization  in  Italy.  The  true  Roman  race  had  prematurely 
died ;  it  came  to  an  untimely  end  in  consequence  of  its  dissolute,  its 
influence  of  the  violent  life.  Its  civilization  would  have  spontaneously  died 
barbarians.  wjtn  ft  ^a(j  no  barbarian  been  present ;  and,  if  these  intruders 
produced  a  baneful  effect  at  first,  they  compensated  for  it  in  the  end. 
As,  when  fresh  coal  is  added  to  a  fire  that  is  burning  low,  a  still  farther 
diminution  will  ensue,  perhaps  there  may  be  a  risk  of  entirely  putting 
it  out,  but  in  due  season,  if  all  goes  well,  the  new  material  will  join 
in  the  contagious  blaze.  The  savages  of  Europe,  thrown  into  the  de- 
caying foci  of  Greek  and  Roman  light,  perhaps  did  for  a  time  reduce 
the  general  heat ;  but,  by  degrees,  it  spread  throughout  their  mass,  and 
the  bright  flame  of  modern  civilization  was  the  result.  Let  those  who 
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lament  the  intrusion  of  these  men  into  the  classical  countries,  reflect 
upon  the  result  which  must  otherwise  have  ensued — the  last  spark 
would  soon  have  died  out,  and  nothing  but  ashes  have  remained. 

Three  causes  gave  rise  to  Iconoclasm,  or  the  revolt  against  image- 
worship :  1st,  the  remonstrances  and  derision  of  the  Moham-  origin  of  icon- 
medans ;  2d,  the  good  sense  of  a  great  sovereign,  Leo  the  <xlAem' 
Isaurian,  who  had  risen  by  his  merit  from  obscurity,  and  become  the 
founder  of  a  new  dynasty  at  Constantinople ;  3d,  the  detected  inability 
of  these  miracle-working  idols  and  fetiches  to  protect  their  worshipers 
or  themselves  against  an  unbelieving  dnemy.  Moreover,  an  impression 
was  gradually  making  its  way  among  the  more  intelligent  classes  that 
religion  ought  to  free  itself  from  such  superstitions.  So  important  were 
the  consequences  of  Leo's  actions,  that  some  have  been  disposed  to  as- 
sign to  his  reign  the  first  attempt  at  making  policy  depend  on  theology ; 
and  to  this  period,  as  I  have  elsewhere  remarked,  they  therefore  refer 
the  commencement  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  Through  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years,  six  emperors  devoted  themselves  to  this  reformation. 
But  it  was  premature.  They  were  overpowered  by  the  populace  and 
the  monks,  by  the  bishops  of  Kome,  and  by  a  superstitious  and  wicked 
woman. 

It  had  been  a  favorite  argument  against  the  pagans  how  little  their 
gods  could  do  for  them  when  the  hour  of  calamity  came,  when  their 
statues  and  images  were  insulted  and  destroyed,  and  hence  how  vain 
was  such  worship,  how  imbecile  such  gods.  When  Africa  innumy  of  mi- 

•  i-T  n   -it       f>       t-  t  •  i    raculou*  Images 

and  Asia,  which  were  full  of  relics  and  crosses,  pictures  and  duoovered  in 
images,  fell  befcfre  the  Mohammedans,  those  conquerors  re-  sions. 
taliated  the  same  logic  with  no  little  effect.  There  was  hardly  one  of 
the  fallen  towns  which  had  not  some  idol,  for  its  protector.  Remem- 
bering the  stern  objurgations  of  the  prophet  against  this  deadly  sin,  pro- 
hibited at  once  by  the  commandment  of  God  and  repudiated  by  the  rea- 
son of  man,  the  Saracen  khalifs  had  ordered  all  the  Syrian  images  to  be 
destroyed.  Amid  the  derision  of  the  Arab  soldiery  and  the 
ra  of  the  terror-stricken  worshipers,  those  orders  were  re- 
morselessly  carried  into  effect,  except  in  some  cases  where  the  Armta- 
temptation  of  an  enormous  ransom  induced  these  avengers  of  the  unity 
of  God  to  swerve  from  their  duty.  Thus  the  piece  of  linen  cloth  on 
which  it  was  feigned  that  our  Savior  had  impressed  his  countenance, 
and  which  was  the  palladium  of  Edessa,  was  carried  off  by  the  victors 
at  the  capture  of  that  town,  and  subsequently  sold  to  Constantinople  at 
the  profitable  price  of  twelve  thousand  pounds  of  silver.  This  picture, 
and  also  some  other  celebrated  ones,  it  was  said,  possessed  the  property 
of  multiplying  t:  s  by  contact  with  other  surfaces,  as  in  modern 

times  we  multiply  photographs.  Such  were  the  celebrated  images 
"made  without  huini  - 
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It  was  currently  asserted  that  the  immediate  origin  of  Iconoclasm  was 
due  to  the  Khalif  Yezed,  who  had  completed  the  destruction  of  the 
Syrian  images,  and  to  two  Jews,  who  stimulated  Leo  the  Isaurian  to  his 
The  emperor  task.  However  that  may  be,  Leo  published  an  edict,  A.D. 
JJS-ioreWp!"  726,  prohibiting  the  worship  of  images.  This  was  followed 
by  another  directing  their  destruction,  and  the  whitewashing  of  the  walls 
of  churches  ornamented  with  them.  Hereupon  the  clergy  and  the 
monks  rebelled ;  the  emperor  was  denounced  as  a  Mohammedan  and  a 
Jew.  He  ordered  that  a  statue  of  the  Savior  in  that  part  of  the  city 
called  Chalcopratia  should  be  removed,  and  a  riot  was  the  consequence. 
One  of  his  officers  mounted  a  ladder  and  struck  the  idol  with  an  axe 
upon  its  face ;  it  was  an  incident  like  that  enacted  some  centuries  before 
in  the  temple  of  Serapis  at  Alexandria.  The  sacred  image,  which  had 
often  arrested  the  course  of  Nature  and  worked  many  miracles,  was  now 
found  to  be  unable  to  protect  or  to  avenge  its  own  honor.  A  rabble 
of  women  interfered  in  its  behalf;  they  threw  down  the  ladder  and  kill- 
ed the  officer ;  nor  was  the  riot  ended  until  the  troops  were  called  in 
The  monks  an(i  a  great  massacre  perpetrated.  The  monks  spread  the  sedi- 
sustain  it.  ^on  jn  gjj  parts  of  the  empire ;  they  even  attempted  to  proclaim 
a  new  emperor.  Leo  was  every  where  denounced  as  a  Mohammedan 
infidel,  an  enemy  of  the  Mother  of  God ;  but  with  inflexible  resolution 
he  persisted  in  his  determination  as  long  as  he  lived. 

His  son  and  successor,  Constantine,  pursued  the  same  iconoclastic  pol- 
icy. From  the  circumstance  of  his  accidentally  defiling  the  font  from 
which  he  was  being  baptized,  he  had  received  the  suggestive  name  of 
Copronymus.  His  subsequent  career  was  asserted  by  the  monks  to 
have  been  foreshadowed  by  his  sacrilegious  beginnings.  It  was  pub- 
They accuse  liclv  asserted  that  he  was  an  atheist.  In  truth,  his  biographv, 

the  emperor    .       J  .  °      r    •7.' 

ofatheism.  m  many  respects,  proves  that  the  higher  classes  in  Constanti- 
nople were  largely  infected  with  infidelity.  The  patriarch  deposed  upon 
oath  that  Copronymus  had  made  the  most  irreligious  confessions  to 
him,  as  that  our  Savior,  far  from  being  the  Son  of  God,  was,  in  his  opin- 
ion, a  mere  man,  born  of  his  mother  in  the  common  way.  The  truth 
of  these  accusations  was  perhaps,  in  a  measure,  sustained  by  the  revenge 
that  the  emperor  took  on  the  patriarch  for  his  indiscreet  revelations. 
He  seized  him,  put  out  his  eyes,  caused  him  to  be  led  through  the  city 
mounted  on  an  ass,  with  his  face  to  the  tail,  and  then,  as  if  to  show  his 
unutterable  contempt  for  all  religion,  with  an  exquisite  malice  appoint- 
ed him  to  his  office  again. 

If  such  was  the  religious  condition  of  the  emperor,  the  higher  clergy 
were  but  little  better.  A  council  was  summoned  by  Constantine,  A.D. 
754,  at  Constantinople,  which  was  attended  by  388  bishops.  It  asserted 
council  of  constan-  for  itself  the  position  of  the  seventh  general  council.  It 

tmople  prohibits  \  -  ...        .  •,*  « 

image-worship.       unanimously  decreed  that  all  visible  symbols  of  Christ, 
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except  in  the  Eucharist,  were  blasphemous  or  heretical;  that  image- 
worship  was  a  corruption  of  Christianity  and  a  renewed  form  of  pagan- 
ism ;  it  directed  all  statues  and  paintings  to  be  removed  from  the 
churches  and  destroyed,  and  degraded  every  ecclesiastic  and  excom- 
municated every  layman  who  should  be  concerned  in  setting  them  up 
airain.  It  concluded  its  labors  with  prayers  for  the  emperor  who  had 
•  •xtirpated  idolatry  and  given  peace  to  the  Church. 

But  this  decision  was  by  no  means  quietly  received.  The  monks 
rose  in  an  uproar;  some  raised  a  clamor  in  their  caves,  some  Upn)»r  among 
from  the  tops  of  their  pillars ;  one,  in  the  church  of  St.  Mam-  "*  mon1"- 
mas,  insulted  the  emperor  to  his  face,  denouncing  him  as  a  second  apos- 
tate, Julian.  Nor  could  he  deliver  himself  from  the  plague  by  the 
scourging,  strangling,  and  drowning  of  individuals.  In  his  wrath,  Co- 
pronymus,  plainly  discerning  that  it  was  the  monks  on  one  side  and  the 
government  on  the  other,  determined  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil, 
and  to  destroy  monasticism  itself.  He  drove  the  holy  men  out  ThC emperor 
of  their  cells  and  cloisters ;  made  the  consecrated  virgins  marry ;  retali»tea- 
gave  up  the  buildings  for  civil  uses ;  burnt  pictures,  idols,  and  all  kinds 
of  relics ;  degraded  the  patriarch  from  his  office,  scourged  him,  shaved 
off  his  eyebrows,  set  him  for  public  derision  in  the  circus  in  a  sleeveless 
shirt,  and  then  beheaded  him.  Already  he  had  consecrated  a  eunuch 
in  his  stead.  Doubtless  these  atrocities  strengthened  the  bishops  of 
Rome  in  their  resolve  to  seek  a  protector  from  such  a  master  among 
the  barbarian  kings  of  the  West. 

Constantine  Copronymus  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Leo  the  Chazar, 
who,  during  a  short  reign  of  five  years,  continued  the  iconoclastic  pol- 
icy. On  his  death  his  wife  Irene  seized  the  government,  R<MMUbiwiinent  of 
ostensibly  in  behalf  of  her  son.  This  woman,  pre-em-  im^tbe^uEdereB^ 
itly  w irked  and  superstitious  beyond  her  times,  undertook  the  res- 
toration of  images.  She  caused  the  patriarch  to  retire  from  his  dignity, 
appointed  one  of  her  creatures,  Tarasius,  in  his  stead,  and  summoned 
another  council.  In  this  second  Council  of  Nicea  that  of  Constantino- 
ple was  denounced  as  a  synod  of  fools  and  atheists,  the  worship  of  im- 
ages was  pronounced  agreeable  to  Scripture  and  reason,  and  in  conform- 
ity to  the  usages  and  traditions  of  the  Church. 

te,  saluted  as  the  second  Helena,  and  set  forth  by  the  monks  as  an 
.nplar  of  piety,  thus  accomplished  the  restoration  of  image-worship. 
In  a  lew  years  this  ambitious  woman,  refusing  to  surrender  his  rightful 
dignity  to  her  son,  caused  him  to  be  seized,  and,  in  the  porphyry  ch; 
ber  in  which  she  had  borne  him,  put  out  his  eyes.  Constantinople,  long 
familiar  \vith  horrible  crimes,  was  appalled  at  such  an  unnatural  deed. 

During  the  succeeding  reigns  to  that  of  Leo  the  Armenian,  matters 
remained  without  change;  but  that  emperor  resumed  the 
policy  of  Leo  the  Isaurian.     By  an  edict  he  prohibited 
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image-worship,  and  banished  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  had 
admonished  him  that  the  apostles  had  made  images  of  the  Savior  and 
the  Virgin,  and  that  there  was  at  Borne  a  picture  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion, painted  by  order  of  St.  Peter.  After  the  murder  of  Leo,  his  suc- 
cessor, Michael  the  Stammerer,  showed  no  encouragement  to  either 
party.  It  was  affirmed  that  he  was  given  to  profane  jesting,  was  in- 
credulous as  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  disbelieved  the  existence 
of  the  devil,  was  indifferent  whether  images  were  worshiped  or  not,  and 
recommended  the  patriarch  to  bury  the  decrees  of  Constantinople  and 
Nicea  equally  in  oblivion.  His  successor  and  son,  however,  observed 
Their  Sara-  no  suc^  impartiality.  To  Saracenic  tastes,  shown  by  his  build- 
cemc  tastes.  jng  a  pa]ace  \{^e  that  of  the  khalif;  to  a  devotion  for  poetry, 
exemplified  by  branding  some  of  his  own  stanzas  on  his  image-worship- 
ing enemies ;  to  the  composition  of  music  and  its  singing  by  himself  as  an 
amateur  in  the  choir ;  to  mechanical  knowledge,  displayed  by  hydraulic 
contrivances,  musical  instruments,  organs,  automatic  singing-birds  sit- 
ting in  golden  trees,  he  added  an  abomination  of  monks  and  a  determ- 
ined iconoclasm.  Instead  of  merely  whitewashing  the  walls  of  the 
churches,  he  adorned  them  with  pictures  of  beasts  and  birds.  Icono- 
clasm had  now  fairly  become  a  struggle  between  the  emperors  and  the 
monks. 

Again,  on  the  death  of  Theophilus,  image-worship  triumphed,  and 
Final  restoration  of  triumphed  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  His  widow, 
iheaEm7rS  ThTo-  Theodora,  alarmed  by  the  monks  for  the  safety  of  the  soul 
dora>  of  her  husband,  purchased  absolution  for  him  at  the  price 

of  the  restoration  of  images. 

Such,  was  the  issue  of  Iconoclasm  in  the  East.  The  monks  proved 
stronger  than  the  emperors,  and,  after  a  struggle  of  120  years,  the  im- 
ages were  finally  restored.  In  the  West  far  more  important  conse- 
quences followed. 

To  image-worship  Italy  was  devoutly  attached.  When  the  first  edict 
image-worship  of  Leo  was  made  known  by  the  exarch,  it  produced  a  rebel- 
in  the  west.  }'on^  0£  which  Pope  Gregory  II.  took  advantage  to  suspend 
the  tribute  paid  by  Italy.  In  letters  that  he  wrote  to  the  emperor  he 
defended  the  popular  delusion,  declaring  that  the  first  Christians  had 
caused  pictures  to  be  made  of  our  Lord,  of  his  brother  James,  of  Stephen, 
and  all  the  martyrs,  and  had  sent  them  throughout  the  world ;  the  rea- 
son that  God  the  Father  had  not  been  painted  was  that  his  countenance 
was  not  known.  These  letters  display  a  most  audacious  presumption 
of  the  ignorance  of  the  emperor  respecting  common  Scripture  incidents, 
it  is  sustained  an^)  as  some  ^ave  remarked,  suggest  a  doubt  of  the  pope's  fa- 
by  the  pope,  miliarity  with  the  sacred  volume.  He  points  out  the  differ- 
ence between  the  statues  of  antiquity,  which  are  only  the  representa- 
tions of  phantoms,  and  the  images  of  the  Church,  which  have  approved 
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themselves,  by  numberless  miracles,  to  be  the  genuine  forms  of  the  Sa- 
vior, his  mother,  and  his  saints.  Referring  to  the  statue  of  St.  Peter, 
which  the  emperor  had  ordered  to  be  broken  to  pieces,  he  declares  that 
the  Western  nations  regard  that  apostle  as  a  god  upon  earth,  and  omi- 
nously threatens  the  vengeance  of  the  pious  barbarians  if  it  should  be 
destroyed.  In  this  defense  of  images  Gregory  found  an  active  coadju- 
tor in  a  Syrian,  John  of  Damascus,  who  had  witnessed  the  rage  of  the 
klialifs  against  the  images  of  his  own  country,  and  whose  hand,  having 
been  cut  off  by  those  tyrants,  was  miraculously  rejoined  to  his  body  by 
an  idol  of  the  Virgin  to  which  he  prayed. 

But  Gregory  was  not  alone  in  his  policy,  nor  John  of  Damascus  in 
his  controversies.  The  King  of  the  Lombards,  Luitprand,  and  by  the  Lom- 
also  perceived  the  advantage  of  putting  himself  forth  as  the  bMd  klng* 
protector  of  images,  and  of  appealing  to  the  Italians,  for  their  sake,  to 
expel  the  Greeks  from  the  country.  The  pope  acted  on  the  principle 
that  heresy  in  a  sovereign  justifies  withdrawal  of  allegiance,  the  Lom- 
bard that  it  excuses  the  seizure  of  possessions.  Luitprand  accordingly 
ventured  on  the  capture  of  Ravenna.  An  immense  booty,  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  emperors,  the  Gothic  kings,  and  the  exarchs,  which  was 
taken  at  the  storm  of  the  town,  at  once  rewarded  his  piety,  stimulated 
him  to  new  enterprises  of  a  like  nature,  and  drew  upon  him  the  atten- 
tion of  his  enemy  the  emperor,  whom  he  had  plundered,  and  of  his  con- 
federate the  pope,  whom  he  had  overreached. 

This  was  the  position  of  affairs.  If  the  Lombards,  who  were  Arians, 
and  therefore  heretics,  should  succeed  in  extending  their  sway  all  over 
Italy,  the  influence  and  prosperity  of  the  papacy  must  come  position  of  aflai™ 
to  an  end ;  their  action  on  the  question  of  the  images  was  at  ""* Ume' 
altogether  of  an  ephemeral  and  delusive  kind,  for  all  the  Arian  nations 
preferred  a  simple  worship  like  that  of  primitive  times,  and  had  never 
shown  any  attachment  to  the  adoration  of  graven  forms.  If,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  pope  should  continue  his  allegiance  to  Constantinople,  he 
must  be  liable  to  the  atrocious  persecutions  so  often  and  so  recently  in- 
flicted on  the  patriarchs  of  that  city  by  their  tyrannical  master;  and  the 
breaking  of  that  connection  in  reality  involved  no  surrender  of  any  solid 
advantages,  for  the  emperor  was  too  weak  to  give  protection  from  the 
Lombards.  Already  had  been  experienced  a  portentous  difficulty  in 
sending  relief  from  Constantinople,  on  account  of  the  naval  Thc&i»r«i»doai- 
superiority  of  the  Saracens  in  the  Mediterranean.  For  the  u££n£n. 
taxes  paid  to  the  sovereign  no  real  equivalent  was  received ;  but  Rome, 
in  ignominy,  was  obliged  to  submit,  like  an  obscure  provincial  town,  to 
the  mandates  of  the  Eastern  court.  Moreover,  in  her  eyes,  the  emperor, 
by  reason  of  his  iconoclasm.  heretic.  But  if  alliance  with  the 

Lombards  and  allegiance  to  the  Greeks  were  equally  inexpedient,  a 
third  course  was  possible.  A  mayor  of  the  palace  of  the  Frankish  kings 
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Causes  of  the  am.  had  successfully  led  his  armies  against  the  Arabs  from 

aucc  of  the  popes      ~  111*11  n  m  T  f*     i 

and  the  Franks,  bpam,  and.  nacl  gained  the  great  victory  ot  1  ours.  It  the 
Franks,  under  the  influence  of  their  climate  or  the  genius  of  their  race, 
had  thus  far  shown  no  encouragement  to  images,  in  all  other  respects 
they  were  orthodox,  for  they  had  been  converted  by  Catholic  mission- 
aries ;  their  kings,  it  is  true,  were  mere  phantoms,  but  Charles  Martel 
had  approved  himself  a  great  soldier ;  he  was,  therefore,  an  ambitious 
man.  There  was  Scripture  authority  for  raising  a  subordinate  to  sov- 
ereign power ;  the  prophets  of  Israel  had  thus,  of  old,  with  oil  anointed 
kings.  And  if  the  sword  of  France  was  gently  removed  from  the  king- 
ly hand  that  was  too  weak  to  hold  it,  and  given  to  the  hero  who  had 
already  shown  that  he  could  smite  terribly  with  it — if  this  were  done  by 
the  authority  of  the  pope,  acting  as  the  representative  of  God,  how  great 
the  gain  to  the  papacy !  A  thousand  years  might  not  be  enough  to  sep- 
arate the  monarchy  of  France  from  the  theocracy  of  Italy. 

The  resistance  which  had  sprung  up  to  the  imperial  edict  for  the  de- 
struction of  images  determined  the  course  of  events.  The  pope  rebelled, 
and  attempts  were  made  by  the  emperor  to  seize  or  assassinate  him.  A 
Revolt  of  the  fear  that  the  pontiff  might  be  carried  to  Constantinople,  and 

pope  from  the      ,  .  .....  »       ,•  •        i          V          i 

emperor.  the  preparations  making  to  destroy  the  images  in  the  church- 
es, united  all  Italy.  A  council  was  held  at  Kome,  which  anathematized 
the  Iconoclasts.  In  retaliation,  the  Sicilian  and  other  estates  of  the 
Church  were  confiscated.  Gregory  III.,  who  in  the  mean  time  succeed- 
ed to  the  papacy,  continued  the  policy  of  his  predecessor.  The  emperor 
was  defied.  A  fleet,  which  he  fitted  out  in  support  of  the  exarch,  was 
lost  in  a  storm.  With  this  termination  of  the  influence  of  Constantino- 
ple in  Italy  came  the  imminent  danger  that  the  pope  must  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  the  Lombards.  In  his  distress  Gregory  turned  to 
Alliance  of  the  Charles  Martel.  He  sent  him  the  keys  of  the  sepulchre  of 
Franks.  St.  Peter,  and  implored  his  assistance.  The  die  was  cast. 
Papal  Rome  revolted  from  her  sovereign,  and  became  indissolubly 
bound  to  the  barbarian  kingdoms.  To  France  a  new  dynasty  was 
given,  to  the  pope  temporal  power,  and  to  the  west  of  Europe  a  fic- 
titious Roman  empire. 

The  monks  had  thus  overcome  the  image-breaking  emperors,  a  result 
The  monks,  which  proves  them  to  have  already  become  a  formidable  power 
in  the  state.  It  is  necessary,  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  great 
events  with  which  henceforth  they  were  connected,  to  describe  their  ori- 
gin and  history. 

In  the  iconoclastic  quarrel  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  common  people  in  contradistinction  to  the  clergy;  often,  in- 
deed, the  representatives  of  the  populace,  infected  with  all  its  instincts 
of  superstition  and  fanaticism.  They  are  the  upholders  of  miracle- 
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cures,  invocation  of  saints,  worship  of  images,  clamorous  assert-  Thelr  ^,1 
ers  of  a  unity  of  faith  in  the  Church — a  unity  which  they  never  P081"011 
practiced,  but  which  offered  a  convenient  pretext  for  a  bitter  persecution 
of  heresy  and  paganism,  though  they  were  more  than  half  pagan  them- 
selves. 

It  was  their  destiny  to  impress  on  the  practical  life  of  Europe  that 
mixture. of  Christianity  and  heathenism  engendered  by  political  events 
in  Italy  and  Greece.  Yet,  while  they  thus  co-operated  in  and  lubeequent 
great  affairs,  they  ^hemselves  exhibited,  in  the  most  signal  imProvement- 
manner,  the  force  of  that  law  of  continuous  variation  of  opinion  and 
habits  to  which  all  enduring  communities  of  men  must  submit.  Born 
of  superstition,  obscene  in  their  early  life,  they  end  in  luxury,  refine- 
ment, learning.  Theirs  is  a  history  to  which  we  may  profitably  attend. 

From  very  early  times  there  had  been  in  India  zealots  who,  actuated 
by  a  desire  of  removing  themselves  from  the  temptations  of  so-  The  firat 
ciety  and  preparing  for  another  life,  retired  into  solitary  places.  hermito- 
Such  also  were  the  Essenes  among  the  Jews,  and  the  Therapeuta?  in 
Egypt.  Pliny  speaks  of  the  blameless  life  of  the  former  when  he  says, 
"They  are  the  companions  of  palms;"  nor  does  he  hide  his  astonish- 
ment at  an  immortal  society  in  which  no  one  is  ever  born.  Their  ex- 
ample was  not  lost  upon  more  devout  Christians,  particularly  after  the 
influence  of  Magianism  began  to  be  felt.  Though  it  is  sometimes  said 
that  the  first  of  these  hermits  were  Anthony  and  Paulus,  they  doubtless 
are  to  be  regarded  as  only  having  rendered  themselves  more  illustrious 
by  their  superior  sanctity  among  a  crowd  of  worthies  who  had  preceded 
them  or  were  their  contemporaries.  As  early  as  the  second  and  third 
centuries  the  practice  of  retirement  had  commenced  among  Christians ; 
soon  after  it  had  become  common.  The  date  of  Hilarion  is  about  A.D. 
328,  of  Basil  A.D.  360.  Regarding  prayer  as  the  only  occupation  in 
which  man  may  profitably  engage,  they  gave  no  more  attention  to  the 
body  than  the  wants  of  nature  absolutely  demanded.  A  little  dried 
fruit  or  bread  for  food,  and  water  for  drink,  were  sufficient  for  its  Thelr  g^. 
support ;  occasionally  a  particle  of  salt  might  be  added,  but  the  denUL 
use  of  warm  water  was  looked  upon  as  betraying  a  tendency  to  luxury. 
The  incentives  to  many  of  their  rules  of  life  might  excite  a  smile,  if  it 
were  right  to  smile  at  the  acts'  of  earnest  men.  Some,  like  the  innocent 
Essenes,  who  would  do  nothing  whatever  on  the  Sabbath,  observed 
the  day  before  as  a  fast,  rigorously  abstaining  from  food  and  drink, 
that  nature  might  not  force  them  into  sin  on  the  morrow.  For  some, 
it  was  not  enough,  by  the  passive  means  of  abstinence,  to  refrain  from 
fault  or  reduce  the  body  to  subjection,  though  starvation  is  the  anti- 
dote for  desire ;  the  more  active,  and,  perhaps,  more  effectual  opera- 
tion of  periodical  flagellations  and  bodily  torture  were  added.  Ingenu- 
ity was  taxed  to  find  new  means  of  personal  infliction.  A  hermit  who 
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never  permitted  himself  to  sleep  more  than  an  hour  without  being 
awakened  endured  torments  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  modern  fakir, 
who  crosses  his  arms  on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  keeps  them  there  for 
years,  until  they  are  wasted  to  the  bone,  or  suspends  himself  to  a  pole 
by  means  of  a  hook  inserted  in  the  flesh  of  his  back. 

Among  the  Oriental  sects  there  are  some  who  believe  that  the  Su- 
rrpfound  con-  preme  Being  is  perpetually  occupied  with  the  contemplation 

temptation  of    %,.,*,  i,J'       f,  J  ,, 

God.  of  himself,  and  that  the  nearer  man  can  approach  to  a  state  of 

total  inaction  the  more  will  he  resemble  God.  For  successive  years  the 
Indian  sage  never  raises  his  eyes  from  his  navel ;  absorbed  in  the  pro- 
found contemplation  of  it,  his  perennial  reverie  is  unbroken  by  any 
outward  suggestions,  the  admiring  by-standers  administering,  as  chance 
offers,  the  little  food  and  water  that  his  wants  require.  Under  the  influ- 
Aeriai  martyr?.  ence  °^  similar  ideas,  in  the  fifth  century,  St.  Simeon  Stylites, 
iioiy  birds.  w^o  m  ^js  youth  had  often  been  saved  from  suicide,  by  as- 
cending a  column  he  had  built,  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  only  one  foot 
square  at  the  top,  departed  as  far  as  he  could  from  earthly  affairs,  and 
approached  more  closely  to  heaven.  Upon  this  elevated  retreat,  to  which 
he  was  fastened  by  a  chain,  he  endured,  if  we  may  believe  the  incredible 
story,  for  thirty  years  the  summer's  sun  and  the  winter's  frost.  From 
afar  the  passer-by  was  edified  by  seeing  the  motionless  figure  of  the  holy 
man,  with  outstretched  arms  like  a  cross,  projected  against  the  sky,  in  his 
favorite  attitude  of  prayer,  or  expressing  his  thankfulness  for  the  many 
mercies  of  which  he  supposed  himself  to  be  the  recipient  by  rapidly 
striking  his  forehead  against  his  knees.  Historians  relate  that  a  curious 
spectator  counted  twelve  hundred  and  forty -four  of  these  motions,  and 
then  abstained  through  fatigue  from  any  farther  tally,  though  the  un- 
wearied exhibition  was  still  going  on.  This  "  most  holy  aerial  martyr," 
as  Evagrius  calls  him,  attained  at  last  his  reward,  and  Mount  Telenissa 
witnessed  a  vast  procession  of  devout  admirers  Accompanying  to  the 
grave  his  mortal  remains. 

More  commonly,  however,  the  hermit  declined  the  conspicuous  noto- 
riety of  these  "holy  birds,"  as  they  were  called  by  the  profane,  and,  re- 
tiring to  some  cave  in  the  desert,  despised  the  comforts  of  life,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  penance  and  prayer.  Among  men  who  had  thus  alto- 
gether exalted  themselves  above  the  wa!hts  of  the  flesh,  there  was  no 
The  monks  in-  toleration  for  its  lusts.  The  sinfulness  of  the  marriage  rela- 
sist  on  celibacy.  tiollj  an(j  ^he  pre-eminent  value  of  chastity,  followed  from 
their  principles.  If  it  was  objected  to  such  practices  that  by  their  uni- 
versal adoption  the  human  species  would  soon  be  extinguished,  and  no 
man  would  remain  to  offer  praises  to  God,  these  zealots,  remembering 
the  temptations  from  which  they  had  escaped,  with  truth  replied  that 
there  would  always  be  sinners  enough  in  the  world  to  avoid  that  disas- 
ter, and  that  out  of  their  evil  works  good  would  be  brought.  St.  Jerome 
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offers  us  the  pregnant  reflection  that,  though  it  may  be  marriage  that 
fills  the  earth,  it  is  virginity  that  replenishes  heaven. 

If  they  were  not  recorded  by  many  truthful  authors,  the  extravagan- 
cies of  some  of  these  enthusiasts  would  pass  belief.  Men  and  women 
ran  naked  upon  all  fours,  associating  themselves  with  the  beasts  of  the 
field.  In  the  spring  season,  when  the  grass  is  tender,  the  graz-  <;razingher. 
ing  hermits  of  Mesopotamia  went  forth  to  the  plains,  sharing  mit* 
with  the  cattle  their  filth  and  their  food.  Of  some,  notwithstanding  a 
weight  of  evidence,  the  stupendous  biography  must  tax  their  admirers' 
credulity.  It  is  affirmed  that  St.  Ammon  had  never  seen  his  own  body 
uncovered ;  that  an  angel  carried  him  on  his  back  over  a  river  which  he 
was  obliged  to  cross;  that  at  his  death  he  ascended  to  heaven  through 
the  skies,  St.  Anthony  being  an  eye-witness  of  the  event — St.  Anthony, 
who  was  guided  to  the  hermit  Paulus  by  a  centaur;  that  Didymus 
never  spoke  to  a  human  being  for  ninety  years. 

From  the  Jewish  anchorites,  who  of  old  sought  a  retreat  beneath  the 
shade  of  the  palms  of  Engaddi,  who  beguiled  their  weary  hours  in  the 
chanting  of  psalms  by  the  bitter  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea;  from  the  phil- 
osophic Hindu,  who  sought  for  happiness  in  bodily  inaction  and  mental 
exercise,  to  these  Christian  solitaries,  the  stages  of  delusion  are  jn8aneber- 
numerous  and  successive.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  present  mit8- 
examples  of  each  step  in  the  career  of  debasement.  To  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  working  and  accidents  of  the  human  brain,  it  will  ex- 
cite no  surprise  that  an  asylum  for  those  hermits  who  had  become  hope- 
s' insane  was  instituted  at  Jerusalem. 

The  biographies  of  these  recluses,  for  ages  a  source  of  consolation  to 
the  faithful  in  their  temptations,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  mere  works 
of  fiction,  though  they  abound  in  supernatural  occurrences,  and  are  the 
•runners  of  the  drcmonology  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  whole  world 
was  a  scene  of  daemon iac  adventures,  of  miracles  and  wonders.  So  far 
from  being  mere  impostures,  they  relate  nothing  more  than  may  be  wit- 
nessed at  any  time  under  similar  conditions.  In  the  brain  of  ran*»ofh»i- 
man,  impressions  of  whatever  he  has  seen  or  heard,  of  what-  lucinatk)M- 

r  has  been  made  manifest  to  him  by  his  other  senses,  nay,  even  the 
vestiges  of  his  former  thoughts,  are  stored  up.  These  traces  are  most 
vivid  at  first,  but,  by  degrees,  they  decline  in  force,  though  they  prob- 
ably never  completely  die  out.  During  our  waking  hours,  while  we  are 
perpetually  receiving  new  impressions  from  things  that  surround  us, 
such  vestiges  are  overpowered,  and  can  not  attract  the  attention  of  the 
mind.  But  in  the  period  of  sleep,  when  external  influences  cease,  they 
pnvent  themselves  to  our  regard,  and  the  mind,  submitting  to  the  d< 
sion,  groups  them  into  the  fantastic  forms  of  dreams.  By  the  use  of 
opium  and  other  drugs  which  can  blunt  our  sensibility  to  passing 
events,  these  phantasms  may  be  made  to  emerge.  They  also  offer  them- 
B  in  the  delirium  of  fevers  and  in  the  hour  of  death. 
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It  is  immaterial  in  what  manner  or  by  what  agency  our  susceptibility 
to  the  impressions  of  surrounding  objects  is  benumbed,  whether  by  drugs, 
supernatural  or  sleep,  or  disease,  as  soon  as  their  force  is  no  greater  than 
appearances,  fa^  of  forms  already  registered  in  the  brain,  these  last  will 
emerge  before  us,  and  dreams  or  apparitions  are  the  result.  So  liable  is 
the  rnind  to  practice  deception  on  itself,  that  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
it  is  aware  of  the  delusion.  No  man  can  submit  to  long-continued  and 
rigorous  fasting  without  becoming  the  subject  of  these  hallucinations ; 
and  the  more  he  enfeebles  his  organs  of  sense,  the  more  vivid  is  the  ex- 
hibition, the  more  profound  the  deception.  An  ominous  sentence  may 
perhaps  be  incessantly  whispered  in  his  ear ;  to  his  fixed  and  fascinated 
eye  some  grotesque  or  abominable  object  may  perpetually  present  itself. 
To  the  hermit,  in  the  solitude  of  his  cell,  there  doubtless  often  did  ap- 
pear, by  the  uncertain  light  of  his  lamp,  obscene  shadows  of  diabolical 
import ;  doubtless  there  was  many  an  agony  with  fiends,  many  a  strug- 
gle with  monsters,  satyrs,  and  imps,  many  an  earnest,  solemn,  and  man- 
ful controversy  with  Satan  himself,  who  sometimes  came  as  an  aged  man, 
sometimes  with  a  countenance  of  horrible  intelligence,  and  sometimes  as 
a  female  fearfully  beautiful.  St.  Jerome,  who,  with  the  utmost  difficulty, 
had  succeeded  in  extinguishing  all  carnal  desires,  ingenuously  confesses 
how  sorely  he  was  tried  by  this  last  device  of  the  enemy,  how  nearly 
the  ancient  flames  were  rekindled.  As  to  the  reality  of  these  appari- 
tions, why  should  a  hermit  be  led  to  suspect  that  they  arose  from  the 
natural  working  of  his  own  brain  ?  Men  never  dream  that  they  are 
dreaming.  To  him  they  were  terrible  realities ;  to  us  they  should  be 
the  proofs  of  insanity,  but  not  of  imposture. 

If,  in  the  prison  discipline  of  modern  times,  it  has  been  found  that  sol- 
itary confinement  is  a  punishment  too  dreadful  for  the  most  hardened 
convict  to  bear,  and  that,  if  persisted  in,  it  is  liable  to  lead  to  insanity, 
how  much  more  quickly  must  that  unfortunate  condition  have  been  in- 
duced when  the  trials  of  religious  distress  and  the  physical  enfeeblement 
arising  from  rigorous  fastings  and  incessant  watchings  were  added.  To 
the  dreadful  ennui  which  precedes  that  state,  one  of  the  ancient  monks 
pathetically  alludes  when  he  relates  how  often  he  went  forth  and  re- 
turned to  his  cell,  and  gazed  on  the  sun  as  if  he  hastened  too  slowly  to 
his  setting.  And  yet  such  fearful  solitude  is  but  of  brief  duration.  Even 
though  we  flee  to  the  desert  we  can  not  be  long  alone.  Cut  off  from  so- 
Deiusions  crea-  G^  converse,  the  mind,  of  man  engenders  companions  for 
ted  by  the  mmd.  jtself — companions  like  the  gloom  from  which  they  have 
emerged.  It  was  thus  that  to  St.  Anthony  appeared  the  Spirit  of  For- 
nication, under  the  form  of  a  lascivious  negro  boy ;  it  was  thus  that  mul- 
titudes of  demons  of  horrible  aspect  cruelly  beat  him  nearly  to  death, 
the  brave  old  man  defying  them  to  the  last,  and  telling  them  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  spared  one  of  their  blows ;  it  was  thus  that  in  the  night, 
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with  liideous  laughter,  they  burst  into  his  cell,  under  the  form  of  lions, 
serpents,  scorpions,  asps,  lizards,  panthers,  and  wolves,  each  attacking 
him  in  its  own  way ;  thus  that  when,  in  his  dire  extremity,  he  lifted  his 
eyes  for  help,  the  roof  disappeared,  and  amid  beams  of  light  the  Savior 
looked  down;  thus  it  was  with  the  enchanted  silver  dish  that  Satan 
gave  him,  which,  being  touched,  vanished  in  smoke ;  thus  with  the  gi- 
gantic bats  and  centaurs,  and  the  two  lions  that  helped  him  to  scratch  a 
grave  for  Paul. 

The  images  that  may  thus  emerge  from  the  brain  have  been  classed 
by  physiologists  among  the  phenomena  of  inverse  vision,  or  cerebral 
sight.  Elsewhere  I  have  given  a  detailed  investigation  of  their  nature 
(Human  Physiology,  p.  401),  and,  persuaded  that  they  have  played  a  far 
more  important  part  in  human  thought  than  is  commonly  supposed, 
have  thus  expressed  myself :  "  Men  in  every  part  of  the  world,  even 
among  nations  the  most  abject  and  barbarous,  have  an  abid-  important  reiig- 

J  .  .    .       .  .  iou«  results  of  ce- 

ing  faith  not  only  in  the  existence  of  a  spirit  that  animates  rebmi  sight 
us,  but  also  in  its  immortality.  Of  these  there  are  multitudes  who  have 
been  shut  out  from  all  communion  with  civilized  countries,  who  have 
never  been  enlightened  by  revelation,  and  who  are  mentally  incapable 
of  reasoning  out  for  themselves  arguments  in  support  of  those  great 
truths.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  the  uncer- 
tainties of  tradition,  derived  from  remote  ages,  could  be  any  guide  to 
them,  for  traditions  soon  disappear  except  they  be  connected  with  the 
wants  of  daily  life.  Can  there  be,  in  a  philosophical  view,  any  thing 
more  interesting  than  the  manner  in  which  these  defects  have  been  pro- 
vided for  by  implanting  in  the  very  organization  of  every  man  the  means 
of  constantly  admonishing  him  of  these  facts — of  recalling  them  with  an 
unexpected  vividness  before  him  even  after  they  have  become  so  faint 
Almost  to  die  out?  Let  him  be  as  debased  and  benighted  a  savage  as 
he  may,  shut  out  from  all  communion  with  races  whom  Providence  has 
placed  in  happier  circumstances,  he  has  still  the  same  organization,  and 
is  liable  to  the  same  physiological  incidents  as  ourselves.  Like  us,  he 
sees  in  his  visions  the  fading  forms  of  landscapes  which  are  A  future  world, 
perhaps  connected  with  some  of  his  most  grateful  recollections,  and  what 
other  conclusion  can  he  possibly  derive  from  these  unreal  pictures  than 
that  they  are  the  foreshadowings  of  another  land  beyond  that  in  which 
his  lot  is  cast.  Like  us,  he  is  revisited  at  intervals  by  the  resemblances 
of  those  whom  he  has  loved  or  hated  while  they  were  alive,  nor  can  he 
ever  be  so  brutalized  as  not  to  discern  in  such  manifestations  suggestions 
which  to  him  are  incontrovertible  proofs  of  the  existence  and  jmilloiumy 
immortality  of  the  soul.  Even  in  the  most  refined  social  con-  <rfUl«*o«L 
ditions  we  are  never  able  to  shake  off  the  impressions  of  these  occur- 
rences,  and  are  perpetually  drawing  from  them  the  same  conclusions  as 
did  our  uncivilized  ancestors.  Our  more  elevated  condition  of  life  in  no 
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respect  relieves  us  from  the  inevitable  consequences  of  our  own  organ- 
ization any  more  than  it  relieves  us  from  infirmities  and  disease.  In 
these  respects,  all  over  the  globe  we  are  on  an  equality.  Savage  or  civ- 
ilized, we  carry  within  us  a  mechanism  intended  to  present  to  us  me- 
mentoes of  the  most  solemn  facts  with  which  we  can  be  concerned,  and 
the  voice  of  history  tells  us  that  it  has  ever  been  true  to  its  design.  It 
wants  only  moments  of  repose  or  sickness,  when  the  influence  of  exter- 
nal things  is  diminished,  to  come  into  full  play,  and  these  are  precisely 
the  moments  when  we  are  best  prepared  for  the  truths  it  is  going  to. sug- 
gest. Such  a  mechanism  is  in  keeping  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
course  of  nature  is  fulfilled,  and  bears  in  its  very  style  the  impress  of  in- 
variability of  action.  It  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  It  neither  permits 
the  haughtiest  to  be  free  from  its  monitions,  nor  leaves  the  humblest 
without  the  consolation  of  a  knowledge  of  another  life.  Liable  to  no 
mischances,  open  to  no  opportunities  of  being  tampered  with  by  the  de- 
signing or  interested,  requiring  no  extraneous  human  agency  for  its  ef- 
fect, but  always  present  with  each  man  wherever  he  may  go,  it  marvel- 
ously  extracts  from  vestiges  of  the  impressions  of  the  past  overwhelm- 
ing proofs  of  the  reality  of  the  future,  and  gathering  its  power  from  what 
would  seem  to  be  a  most  unlikely  source,  it  insensibly  leads  us,  no  mat- 
ter who  or  where  we  may  be,  to  a  profound  belief  in  the  immortal  and 
imperishable,  from  phantoms  that  have  scarcely  made  their  appearance 
before  they  are  ready  to  vanish  away."  v 

From  such  beginnings  the  monastic  system  of  Europe  arose — that  sys- 
Amelioration  of  tem  which  presents  us  with  learning  in  the  place  of  ferocious 
monastic^,  ignorance,  with  overflowing  charity  to  mankind  in  the  place 
of  malignant  hatred  of  society.  The  portly  abbot  on  his  easy-going  pal- 
frey, his  hawk  upon  his  fist,  scarce  looks  like  the  lineal  descendant  of 
the  hermit  starved  into  insanity.  How  wide  the  interval  between  the 
monk  of  the  third  and  the  monk  of  the  thirteenth  century — between  the 
caverns  of  Thebais  and  majestic  monasteries  hiding  the  relics  of  ancient 
learning,  the  hopes  of  modern  philosophy — between  the  butler  arranging 
his  well-stocked  larder,  and  the  jug  of  cold  water  and  crust  of  bread.  A 
thousand  years  had  turned  starvation  into  luxury,  and  alas !  if  the  spoil- 
its  final  cor-  ers  of  the  Reformation  are  to  be  believed,  had  converted  visions 
ruptions.  Of  ioveliness  into  breathing  and  blushing  realities,  who  exer- 
cised their  charms  with  better  effect  than  of  old  their  phantom  sisters 
had  done. 

The  successive  stages  to  this  end  -may  be  briefly  described.  Around 
the  cell  of  some  eremite  like  Anthony,  who  fixed  his  retreat  on  Mount 
Colzim,  a  number  of  humble  imitators  gathered,  emulous  of  his  austeri- 
The  modifications  ties  and  of  his  piety.  A  similar  sentiment  impels  them  to 
of  cremitism.  observe  stated  hours  of  prayer.  Necessity  for  supporting 
the  body  indicates  some  pursuit  of  idle  industry,  the  plaiting  of  mats  or 
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making  of  baskets.  So  strong  is  the  instinctive  tendency  of  man  to  as- 
sociation, that  even  communities  of  madmen  may  organize.  Hilarion  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  who  established  a  monastic  community.  Per- 
haps ii  may  have  been  so.  lie  went  into  the  desert  when  he  was  only 
iilteeii  years  old.  Eremitism  thus  gave  birth  to  Ccenobitism,  and  the 
evils  of  solitude  were  removed.  Yet  still  there  remained  rigorous  an- 
chorites who  renounced  their  associated  brethren  as  they  had  renoui. 
the  world,  and  the  monastery  was  surrounded  by  their  circle  of  solitary 
cells — a  Laura,  it  was  called.  In  Egypt,  the  sandy  deserts  on  each  side 
of  the  rich  valley  of  the  river  oil'eivil  great  facilities  for  such  a  mode  of 
life:  that  of  Nitria-  was  full  of  monks,  the  climate  being  mild,  jcnmberof 
and  the  wants  of  man  satisfied  with  ease.  It  is  said  that  there  *ncl' 
wt  r  time  in  that  country  of  these  religious  recluses  not  less  than 

seventy-six  thousand  males  and  twenty-seven  thousand  females.  With 
countless  other  uncouth  forms,  under  the  hot  sun  of  that  climate  they 
seemed  to  be  spawned  from  the  mud  of  the  Nile.  As  soon  as  from  some 
celebrated  hermitage  a  monastery  had  formed,  the  associates  submitted 
to  the  rules  of  brotherhood.  Their  meal,  eaten  in  silence,  consisted  of 
bread  and  water,  oil,  and  a  little  salt.  The  bundle  of  papyrus  which 
had  served  the  monk  for  a  seat  by  day,  while  he  made  his  baskets  or 
mats,  served  him  for  a  pilknv  by  night.  Twice  he  was  roused  from  his 
sleep  by  the  sound  of  a  horn  to  offer  up  his  prayers.  The  culture  of  su- 
perstition was  compelled  by  inexorable  rules.  A  discipline  of  penal 
confinement,  fasting,  whipping,  and,  at  a  later  period,  even  mutilation, 

intlexibly  administered. 

From  Egypt  and  Syria  monachism  spread  like  an  epidemic.     It  was 
first  introduced  into  Italy  by  Athanasius,  assisted  by  some  of 
the  disciples  of  Anthony;  but  Jerome,  whose,  abode  was  in  KIT*. 
Pah-slim-,  is  Celebrated  for  the  multitude  of  converts  he  made  to  a  life 
of  retin  in.  nt.     Under  his  persuasion,  many  of  the  high-born  ladies  of 
Rome  were  led  to  the  practice  of  monastic  habits,  as  far  as  was  possible, 
-pots  near  that  city,  on  the  ruins  of  temples,  and  even  in  the 
Forum.     Some  were  induced  to  retreat  to  the  Holy  Land,  after  bestow- 
[heir  wealth  for  pious  purposes.     The  silent  monk  insinuated  him- 
self into  the  privacy  of  families  for  the  purpose  of  making  proselytes 
by  stealth.     Soon  there  was  not  an  unfrequented  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, no  desert  shore,  no  gloomy  valley,  no  forest,  no  glen,  no  volcanic 
crater,  that  did  not  witness  exorbitant  selfishness  made  the  rule  of  life. 
multitudes  «»f  hermits  on  the  desolate  coasts  of  the  Black 
abounded  from  the  freezing  Tanais  to  the  sultry  Tabei 
In  rigorous  personal  life  ami  in  supernatural  power  the  "\Vcst  acknowl- 
edged no  inferiority  to  the  Ea-  Imiring  imitators  challenged  e\ 
the  desert  of  Thebais  to  produce  the  equal  of  Martin  of  Tours.     The 
solitary  anchorite  was  soon  supplanted  bv  the  cccnobitic  establishm 
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the  monastery.  It  became  a  fashion  among  the  rich  to  give  all  that 
they  had  to  these  institutions  for  the  salvation  of  their  own  souls.  There 
was  now  no  need  of  basket-making  or  the  weaving  of  mats.  The  broth- 
erhood increased  rapidly.  Whoever  wanted  to  escape  from  the  barba- 
rian invaders,  or  to  avoid  the  hardships  of  serving  in  the  imperial  army 
— whoever  had  become  discontented  with  his  worldly  affairs,  or  saw 
in  those  dark  times  no  inducements  in  a  home  and  family  of  his  own, 
increase  of  found  in  the  monastery  a  sure  retreat.  'The  number  of  these 
nouses!010113  religious  houses  eventually  became  very  great.  They  were  usu- 
ally placed  on  the  most  charming  and  advantageous  sites,  their  solidity 
and  splendor  illustrating  the  necessity  of  erecting  durable  habitations 
for  societies  that  were  immortal.  It  often  fell  out  that  the  Church  laid 
claim  to  the  services  of  some  distinguished  monk.  It  was  significantly 
observed  that  the  road  to  ecclesiastical  elevation  lay  through  the  mon- 
astery porch,  and  often  ambition  contentedly  wore  for  a  season  the  cowl, 
that  it  might  seize  more  surely  the  mitre. 

Though  the  monastic  system  6f  the  East  included  labor,  it  was  greatly 
Difference  of  inferior  to  that  of  the  West  in  that  particular.  The  Oriental 
aid^veSn  monk,  at  first  making  selfishness  his  rule  of  life,  and  his  own 
monk.  salvation  the  grand  object,  though  all  the  world  else  should  per- 
ish, in  his  maturer  period  occupied  his  intellectual  powers  in  refined  dis- 
putations of  theology.  Too  often  he  exhibited  his  physical  strength  in 
the  furious  riots  he  occasioned  in  the  streets  of  the  great  cities.  He  was 
a  fanatic  and  insubordinate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Occidental  monk 
showed  far  less  disposition  for  engaging  in  the  discussion  of  things  above 
reason,  and  expended  his  strength  in  useful  and  honorable  labor.  Be- 
neath his  hand  the  wilderness  became  a  garden.  To  a  considerable  ex- 
tent this  difference  was. due  to  physiological  peculiarity,  and  yet  it  must 
not  be  concealed  that  the  circumstances  of  life  in  the  cases  were  not 
without  their  effects.  The  old  countries  of  the  East,  with  their  worn- 
out  civilization  and  worn-out  soil,  offered  no  inducements  comparable 
with  the  barbarous  but  young  and  fertile  West,  where  to  the  ecclesiastic 
the  most  lovely  and  inviting  lands  were  open.  Both,  however,  coincided 
in  this,  that  they  regarded  the  affairs  of  life  as  presenting  perpetual  in- 
terpositions of  a  providential  or  rather  supernatural  kind — angels  and 
devils  being  in  continual  conflict  for  the  soul  of  every  man,  who  might 
become  the  happy  prize  of  the  one  or  the  miserable  prey  of  the  other. 
These  spiritual  powers  were  perpetually  controlling  the  Course  of  nature 
and  giving  rise  to  prodigies.  The  measure  of  holiness  in  a  saint  was  the 
Legends  of  West-  number  of  miracles  he  had  worked.  Thus,  in  the  life  of  St. 
em  samti  Benedict,  it  is  related  that  when  his  nurse  Cyrilla  let  fall  a 
stone  sieve,  her  distress  was  changed  into  rejoicing  by  the  prayer  of  the 
holy  child,  at  which  the  broken  parts  came  together  and  were  made 
whole ;  that  once,  on  receiving  his  food  in  a  basket,  let  down  to  his  oth- 
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erwise  inaccessible  cell,  the  devil  vainly  tried  to  vex  him  by  breaking 
the  rope ;  that  once  Satan,  assuming  the  form  of  a  blackbird,  nearly 
blinded  him  by  flapping  his  wings ;  that  once,  too,  the  same  tempter  ap- 
1  as  a  beautiful  lioman  girl,  to  whose  fascinations,  in  his  youth,  St. 
lict  had  been  sensible,  and  from  which  he  now  hardly  escaj 
rolling  himself  among  thorns.  Once,  when  his  austere  rules  and  severity 
excited  the  resentment  of  the  monastery  over  which  ho  was  abbot,  the 
brethren — for  monks  have  been  known  to  do  such  things — attempted  to 
poison  him,  but  the  cup  burst  asunder  as  soon  as  he  took  it  into  his 
hum  Is.  When  the  priest  Florentius,  being  wickedly  disposed,  attempted 
to  perpetrate  a  like  crime  by  means  of  an  adulterated  loaf,  a  raven  car- 
ried away  the  deadly  bread  from  the  hand  of  St.  Benedict.  Instructed 
by  the  devil,  the  same  ecclesiastic  drove  from  his  neighborhood  the  holy 
man,  by  turning  into  the  garden  of  his  monastery  seven  naked  girls ; 
but  scarcely  had  the  saint  taken  to  flight,  when  the  chamber  in  which 
his  persecutor  lived  fell  in  and  buried  him  beneath  its  ruins,  though  the 
rest  of  the  house  was  uninjured.  Under  the  guidance  of  two  visible  an- 
gels,  who  walked  before  him,  St.  Benedict  continued  his  journey  to  Monte 
Casino,  where  he  erected  a  noble  monastery ;  but  even  here  miracles  did 
not  cease ;  for  Satan  bewitched  the  stones,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  masons  to  move  them  until  they  were  released  by  powerful  prayers. 
A  boy,  who  had  stolen  from  the  monastery  to  visit  his  parents,  was  not 
only  struck  dead  by  God  for  his  fault,  but  the  consecrated  ground  threw 
forth  his  body  when  they  attempted  to  bury  it,  nor  could  it  be  made  to 
rest  until  the  consecrated  bread  was  laid  upon  it.  Two  garrulous  nuns, 
who  had  been  excommunicated  by  St.  Benedict  for  their  perverse  prat- 
ing, chanced  to  be  buried  in  the  church.  On  the  next  administration 
of  the  'sacrament,  when  the  deacon  commanded  all  those  who  did  not 
communicate  to  depart,  the  corpses  rose  out  of  their  graves  and  walked 
forth  from  the  church. 

Volumes  might  be  filled  with  such  wonders,  which  edified  the  religious 
for  centuries,  exacting  implicit  belief,  and  being  regarded  as  The  charHCter  of 
of  equal  authority  with  the  miracles  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  theae  mlrmclefc 

Though  monastic  life  rested  upon  the  principle  of  social  abnegation, 
monasticism,  in  singular  contradiction  thereto,  contained  within  itself  the 
principle  of  organization.  As  early  as  A.D.  370,  St.  Basil,  the  ni«e  *B^TO- 
sarca,  incorporated  the  hermits  and  ccenobites  of  tfccrfn* 
;o  one  order,  called  after  him  the  Basilian.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  years  later,  St.  Benedict,  under  a  milder  rule,  organized  those 
who  have  passed  under  his  name,  and  found  for  them  occupation  in  suit- 
able employments  of  manual  and  intellectual  labor.  In  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, another  Benedict  revised  the  rule  of  the  order,  and  made  it  more 
austere.  Offshoots  soon  arose,  as  those  of  Clugni,  A.D.  900 ;  the  Carthu- 
sians, A.D.  1084 ;  the  Cistercians,  A.D.  1098.  A  favorite  pursuit  among 
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them  being  literary  labor,  they  introduced  great  improvements  in  the 
copying  of  manuscripts ;  and  in  their  illumination  and  illustration  are 
found  the  germs  of  the  restoration  of  painting  and  the  invention  of  cur- 
sive handwriting.  St.  Benedict  enjoined  his  order  to  collect  books.  It 
has  been  happily  observed  that  he  forgot  to  say  any  thing  about  their 
nature,  supposing  that  they  must  all  be  religious.  The  Augustinians 
were  founded  in  the  eleventh  century.  They  professed,  however,  to  be 
a  restoration  of  the  society  founded  ages  before  by  St.  Augustine. 

The  influence  to  which  monasticism  attained  may  be  judged  of  from 
The Benedic-  ^ie  boast  of  the  Benedictines  that  "Pope  John  XXII.,  who 
tines.  died  in  1334^  after  an  exact  inquiry,  found  that,  since  the  first 

rise  of  the  order,  there  had  been  of  it  24  popes,  near  200  cardinals,  7000 
archbishops,  15,000  bishops,  15, 000  abbots  of  renown,  above  4000  saints, 
and  upward  of  37,000  monasteries.  There  have  been  likewise,  of  this 
order,  20  emperors  and  10  empresses,  47  kings  and  above  50  queens,  20 
sons  of  emperors,  and  48  sons  of  kings ;  about  100  princesses,  daughters 
of  kings  and  emperors ;  besides  dukes,  marqufees,  earls,  countesses,  etc., 
innumerable.  The  order  has  produced  a  vast  number  of  authors  and 
other  learned  men.  Their  Kabanus  set  up  the  school  of  Germany.  Their 
Alcuin  founded  the  University  of  Paris.  Their  Dionysius  Exiguus  per- 
fected ecclesiastical  computation.  Their  Gruido  invented  the  scale  of  mu- 
sic; their  Sylvester,  the  organ.  They  boast  to  have  produced  Anselm, 
Ildefonsus,  and  the  Venerable  Bede." 

We  too  often  date  the  Christianization  of  a  community-  from  the  con- 
version of  its  sovereign,  but  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  that 
should  change  the  hearts  of  men.  Of  what  avail  is  it  if  a  barbarian 
chieftain  drives  a  horde  of  his  savages  through  the  waters  of  a  river  by 
way  of  extemporaneous  or  speedy  baptism?  Such  outward  forms  "are  of 
ciyaization  of  little  moment.  It  was  mainly  by  the  monasteries  that  to  the 

Europe  by  the  ,  „-.-,  •    ;     i  i  •     ••>• 

monks.  peasant  class  of  Europe  was  pointed  out  the  way  of  civilization. 
The  devotions  and  charities ;  the  austerities  of  the  brethren ;  their  ab- 
stemious meal ;  their  meagre  clothing,  the  cheapest  of  the  country  in 
which  they  lived ;  their  shaven  heads,  or  the  cowl  which  shut  out  the 
,  sight  of  sinful  objects  ;  the  long  staff  in  their  hands ;  their  naked  feet 
and  legs ;  their  passing  forth  on  their  journeys  by  twos,  each  a  watch 
upon  his  brother ;  the  prohibitions  against  eating  outside  of  the  wall  of 
the  monastery,  which  had  its  own  mill,  its  own  bake-house,  and  what- 
ever was  needed  in  an  abstemious  domestic  economy ;  their  silent  hos- 
pitality to  the  wayfarer,  who  was  refreshed  in  a  separate  apartment ;  the 
lands  around  their  buildings  turned  from  a  wilderness  into  a  garden, 
and,  above  all,  labor  exalted  and  ennobled  by  their  holy  hands,  and  cel- 
ibacy, forever,  in  the  eye  of  the  vulgar,  a  proof  of  separation  from  the 
world  and  a  sacrifice  to  heaven — these  were  the  things  that  arrested  the 
attention  of  the  barbarians  of  Europe,  and  led  them  on  to  civilization. 
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In  our  own  material  age,  the  advocates  of  the  monastery  have  plaintive- 
ly asked, Where  now  shall  we  find  an  asylum  for  the  sinner  who  is  sick 
of  the  world — for  the  man  of  contemplation  in  his  old  age,  or  for  the 
statesman  who  is  tired  of  affairs  ?  It  was  through  the  leisure  procured 
by  their  wealth  that  the  monasteries  produced  so  many  cultivators  of 
letters,  and  transmitted  to  us  the  literary  relics  of  the  old  times.  It  was 
a  fortunate  day  when  the  monk  turned  from  the  weaving  ^eir  later  int«i- 
of  mats  to  the  copying  of  manuscripts — a  fortunate  day  lecluul  illrtucncc- 
when  he  began  to  compose  those  noble  hymns  and  strains  of  music 
wh'ich  will  live  forever.  From  the  "  Dies  Ira"  there  rings  forth  grand 
poetry  even  in  monkish  Latin.  The  perpetual  movements  of  the  mo- 
nastic orders  gave  life  to  the  Church.  The  Protestant  admits  that  to  a 
resolute  monk  the  Reformation  was  due. 

With  these  pre-eminent  merits,  the  monastic  institution  had  its  evils. 
Through  it  was  spread  that  dreadful  materialization  of  relig-  j^^  materiaii- 
ion  which,  for  so  many  ages,  debased  sacred  things ;  through  2ationofrc%ion- 
it  that  worse  than  pagan  apotheosis,  which  led  to  the  adoration — for 
such  it  really  was — of  dead  men ;  through  it  were  sustained  relics  and 
lying  miracles,  the  belief  in  falsehoods  so  prodigious  as  to  disgrace  the 
common  sense  of  man.  The  apostles  and  martyrs  of  old  were  forgotten ; 
nay,  even  the  worship  of  God  was  forsaken  for  shrines  that  could  cure 
all  diseases,  and  relics  that  could  raise  the  dead.  Through  it  was  devel- 
oped that  intense  selfishness  which  hesitated  at  no  sacrifice  either  of  the 
present  or  the  future,  so  far  as  this  life  is  concerned,  in  order  to  insure 
personal  happiness  in  the  next — a  selfishness  which,  in  the  delusion  of 
the  times,  passed  under  the  name  of  piety ;  and  the  degree  of  abasement 
from  the  dignity  of  a  man  was  made  the  measure  of  the  merit  of  a 
monk. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  AGE  OF  FAITH  IN  THE  WEST.  THE  THREE  ATTACKS :  NORTHERN 
OR  MORAL;  WESTERN  OR  INTELLECTUAL;  EASTERN  OR  MILITARY. 

THE  NORTHERN  OR  MORAL  ATTACK  ON  THE  ITALIAN  SYSTEM,  AND  ITS  TEMPORARY  REPULSE. 

Geographical  Boundaries  of  Italian  Christianity. — Attacks  upon  it. 

The  Northern  or.  moral  Attack. — The  Emperor  of  Germany  insists  on  a  reformation  in  the  Pa- 
pacy.— Gerbert,  the  representative  of  these  Ideas,  is  made  Pope. — They  are  both  jjoisoned  by 
the  Italians. 

Commencement  of  the  intellectual  Rejection  of  the  Italian  System. — Originates  in  the  Arabian  doc- 
trine of  the  supremacy  of  Reason  over  Authority.— The  question  of  Transubstantiation. — Rise 
and  development  of  Scholasticism. — Mutiny  among  the  Monks. 

Gregory  VII.  spontaneously  accepts  and  enforces  a  Reform  in  the  Church.  —  Overcomes  the 
Emperor  of  Germany. — Is  on  the  point  of  establishing  a  European  Theocracy. —  The  Popes 
seize  the  military  and  monetary  Resources  of  Europe  through  the  Crusades. 

THE  realm  of  an  idea  may  often  be  denned  by  geometrical  lines. 

If  .from  Kome,  as  a  centre,  two  lines  be  drawn,  one  of  which  passes 
The  geograph-  eastward,  and  touches  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Bosphorus, 
!?iitacS£  tne  other  westward,  and  crosses  the  Pyrenees,  nearly  all  those 
tianity.  Mediterranean  countries  lying  to  the  south  of  these  lines  were 

living,  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  under  the  dogma,  "  There  is  but 
one  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet;"  but  the  countries  to  the  north 
had  added  to  the  orthodox  conception  of  the  Holy  Trinity  the  adoration 
of  the  Virgin,  the  worship  of  images,  the  invocation  of  saints,  and  a  de- 
vout attachment  to  relics  and  shrines. 

I  have  now  to  relate  how  these  lines  were  pushed  forward  on  Europe, 
Forces  acting  that  to  the  east  by  military,  that  to  the  west  by  intellectual 
force.  On  Eome,  as  on  a  pivot,  they  worked ;  now  opening, 
now  closing,  now  threatening  to  curve  round  at  their  extremes  and  com- 
press paganizing  Christendom  in  their  clasp ;  then,  through  the  convul- 
sive throes  of  the  nations  they  had  inclosed,  receding  from  one  another 
and  quivering  throughout  their  whole  length,  but  receding  only  for  an 
instant,  to  shut  more  closely  again. 

It  was  as  if  from  the  hot  sands  of  Africa  invisible  arms  were  put  forth, 
enfolding  Europe  in  their  grasp,  and  struggling  to  join  their  hands  to 
give  to  paganizing  Christendom  a  fearful  and  mortal  compression.  There 
were  struggles  and  resistances,  but  the  portentous  hands  clasped  at  last. 
Historically,  we  call  the  pressure  that  was  then  made  the  Keformation. 

Not  without  difficulty  can  we  describe  the  convulsive  struggles  of  na 
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tions  so  as  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  tbe  forces  acting  upon  them.  I 
have  now  to  devote  many  perhaps  not  uninteresting,  certainly  not  unin- 
structive  pages  to  these  events. 

In  this  chapter  I  begin  that  task  by  relating  the  consequences  of  the 
state  of  things  heretofore  described — the  earnestness  of  converted  Ger- 
many and  the  immoralities  of  the  popes. 

The  Germans  insisted  on  a  reformation  among  ecclesiastics,  and  that 
they  should  lead  lives  in  accordance  with  religion.  This  The  Germans  in- 

*  _  .     ,  .,  nii-t  on  a  n-funu 

moral  attack  was  accompanied  also  by  an  intellectual  one,  inthep»p«cy. 
arising  from  another  source,  and  amounting  to  a  mutiny  in  the  Church 
itself.  In  the  course  of  centuries,  and  particularly  during  the  more  re- 
cent evil  times,  a  gradual  divergence  of  theology  from  morals  had  taken 
place,  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  that  remnant  of  thinking  men  who  here 
and  tluTo,  in  the  solitude  of  monasteries,  compared  the  dogmas  of  theoU 
ogy  with  the  dictates  of  reason.  Of  those,  and  the  number  was  yearly 
increasing,  who  had  been  among  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  not  a  few  had  be- 
come ini'oijtod  with  a  love  of  philosophy. 

AVhoevcr  compares  the  tenth  and  twelfth  centuries  together  can  not 
fail  to  remark  the  great  intellectual  advance  which  Europe  was  making. 
The  ideas  occupying  the  minds  of  Christian  men,  their  very  Reappearance 
turn  of  thought,  had  altogether  changed.  The  earnestness  of  of  P^O?^- 
the  Germans,  commingling  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Mohammedans, 
could  no  longer  be  diverted  from  the  misty  clouds  of  theological  discus- 
sion out  of  which  Philosophy  emerged,  not  in  the  Grecian  classical  vest- 
ure in  which  she  had  disappeared  at  Alexandria,  but  in  the  grotesque 
garb  of  the  cowled  and  mortified  monk.  She  timidly  came  back  to  the 
world  as  Scholasticism,  persuading  men  to  consider,  by  the  light  of  their 
own  reason,  that  dogma  which  seemed  to  put  common  sense  at  defiance 
— transubstantiation.  Scarcely  were  her  whispers  heard  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical ranks  .when  a  mutiny  against  authority  arose,  and  since  it  was 
necessary  to  combat  that  mutiny  with  its  own  weapons,  the  Church  was 
compelled  to  give  her  countenance  to  Scholastic  Theology. 

Lending  himself  to  the  demand  for  morality,  and  not  altogether  refus- 
ing to  join  in  the  intellectual  progress,  a  great  man,  Hildebraml,  brought 
on  an  ecclesiastical  reform.  He  raised  the  papacy  to  its  'maximum  of 
power,  and  prepared  the  way  for  his  successors  to  seize  the  material  re- 
sources of  Europe  through  the' Crusades. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  events  with  which  wo  have  now  to  deal. 
A  detailed  analysis  of  those  events  shows  that  there  were  three  dr 
tions  of  pressure  upon  Rome.     The  pressure  from  the  West  y^  lh 
and  that  from  th  Mohammedan.    Their  resultant  ""*  upon 

a  pressure  from  the  North :  it  was  essentially  Christian.   While  those 

were  foreign,  this  was  domestic.     It  is  almost  immaterial  in  what  order 

consider  them  ;  the  manner  in  which  I  am  handling  the  subject  leads 
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me,  however,  to  treat  of  the  Northern  pressure  first,  then  of  that  of  the 
West,  and  on  subsequent  pages  of  that  of  the  East. 

It  had  become  absolutely  necessary  that  something  should  be  done  for 
the  reformation  of  the  papacy.  Its  crimes,  such  as  we  have  related  in 
Foreign  influ-  Chapter  XII.,  outraged  religious  men.  To  the  master-spirit 

cncc  for  reform-       -,/  .    *  T   i  •          ,  i  •  i  11 

ing  the  papacy,  of  the  movement  for  accomplishing  this  end  we  must  closely 
look.  He  is  the  representative  of  influences  that  were  presently  to  ex- 
ert a  most  important  agency.  In  the  train  of  the  Emperor  Otho  III., 
when  he  resolved  to  put  a  stop  to  all  this  wickedness,  was  Gerbert,  a 
French  ecclesiastic,  born  in  Auvergne.  In  his  boyhood,  while  a  scholar 
Life  of  Gerbert.  in  the  Abbey  of  Avrillac,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  his  su- 
periors ;  among  others,  of  the  Count  of  Barcelona,  who  took  him  into 
Spain.  There  he  became  a  proficient  in  the  mathematics,  astronomy, 
•and  physics  of  the  Mohammedan  schools.  He  spoke  Arabic  with  the 
ms  saraceu  fluency  of  a  Saracen.  His  residence  at  Cordova,  where  the  kha- 
education.  jjf  patronized  all  the  learning  and  science  of  the  age,  and  his 
subsequent  residence  in  Rome,  where  he  found  an  inconceivable  igno- 
rance and  immorality,  were  not  lost  upon  his  future  life.  He  established 
a  school  at  Kheims,  where  he  taught  logic,  music,  astronomy,  explained 
Virgil,  Statius,  Terence,  and  introduced  what  were  at  that  time  regarded 
as  wonders,  the  globe  and  the  abacus.  He  labored  to  persuade  his  coun- 
trymen that  learning  is  far  to  be  preferred  to  the  sports  Of  the  field.  He 
observed  the  stars  through  tubes,  invented  a  clock,  and  an  organ  played 
by  steam.  He  composed  a  work  on  Ehetoric.  Appointed  Abbot  of 
Bobbio,  he  fell  into  a  misunderstanding  with  his  monks,  and  had  to  re- 
tire first  to  Eome,  and  then  to  resume  his  school  at  Eheims.  In  the  po- 
litical events  connected  with  the  rise  of  Hugh  Capet,  he  was  again 
brought  into  prominence.  The  speech  of  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  at  the 
Council  of  Kheims,  which  was  his  composition,  shows  us  how  his  Mo- 
hammedan education  had  led  him  to  look  upon  the  state  of  things  in 
HIS  reproach-  Christendom :  "  There  is  not  one  at  Eome,  it  is  notorious,  who 
church.  knows  enough  of  letters  to  qualify  him  for  a  door-keeper; 
with  what  face  shall  he  presume  to  teach  who  has  never  learned  ?"  He 
does  not  hesitate  to  allude  to  papal  briberies  and  papal  crimes:  "If 
King  Hugh's  embassadors  could  have  bribed  the  pope  and  Crescentius, 
his  affairs  had  taken  a  different  turn."  He  recounts  the  disgraces  and 
crimes  of  the  pontiffs  :  how  John  XII.  had  cut  off  the  nose  and  tongue 
of  John  the  Cardinal ;  how  Boniface  had  strangled  John  XIII. ;  how 
John  XIV.  had  been  starved  to  death  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo.  He  demands,  "  To  such  monsters,  full  of  all  infamy,  void  of 
all  knowledge,  human  and  divine,  are  all  the  priests  of  God  to  submit 
— men  distinguished  throughout  the  world  for  their  learning  and  holy 
lives?  The  pontiff  who  so  sins  against  his  brother — who,  when  admon- 
ished, refuses  to  hear  the  voice,  of  counsel,  is  as  a  publican  and  a  sinner." 
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With  a  prophetic  inspiration  of  the  accusations  of  the  Keformation,  he 
asks,  "  Is  he  not  Anti-Christ?"  He  speaks  of  him  as  "  the  Man  of  Sin," 
"  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity."  Of  Rome  he  says,  with  an  emphasis  doubt- 
less enforced  by  his  Mohammedan  experiences,  "She  has  already  lost 
the  allegiance  of  the  East ;  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Africa,  and  Asia  are 
si-parate  from  her;  Constantinople  has  broken  loose  from  her;  the  in- 
terior of  Spain  knows  nothing  of  the  pope."  He  says,  "How  do  your 
enemies  say  that,  in  deposing  Arnulphus,  we  should  have  waited  for  the 
judgment  of  the  Roman  bishop  ?  Can  they  say  that  his  judgment  is  be- 
fore that  of  God  which  our  synod  pronounced  ?  The  Prince  of  the  Ro- 
man bishops  and  of  the  apostles  themselves  proclaimed  that  God  must 
be  obeyed  rather  than  men ;  and  Paul,  the  teacher  of  the  Gentiles,  an- 
nounced anathema  to  him,  though  he  were  an  angel,  who  should  preach 
a  doctrine  different  to  that  which  had  been  delivered.  Because  the  pon* 
tiff  Marcellinus  offered  incense  to  Jupiter,  must,  therefore,  all  bishops 
sacrifice?"  In  all  this  there  is  obviously  an  insurgent  spirit  against  the 
papacy,  or,  rather,  against  its  iniquities. 

In  the  progress  of  the  political  movements  Gerbert  was  appointed 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Rheims.  On  this  occasion,  it  is  not 
without  interest  that  we  observe  his  worldly  wisdom.  It 
was  desirable  to  conciliate  the  clergy — perhaps  it  might  be  done  by  the 
encouragement  of  marriage.  He  had  lived  in  the  polygamic  court  of 
the  khalif,  whose  family  had  occasionally  boasted  of  more  than  forty 
sons  and  forty  daughters.  Well  then  may  he  say,  "  I  prohibit  not  mar- 
riage. I  condemn  not  second  marriages.  I  do  not  blame  the  eating  of 
flesh."  His  election  not  only  proved  unfortunate,  but,  in  the  tortuous 
policy  of  the  times,  he  was  removed  from  the  exercise  of  his  episcopal 
functions  and  put  under  interdict.  The  speech  of  the  Roman  legate, 
Leo,  who  presided  at  his  condemnation,  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  na- 
ture of  his  offense,  of  the  intention  of  Rome  to  persevere  in  her  igno- 
rance and  superstition,  and  is  an  amusing  example  of  ecclesiastical  argu- 
ment: "  Because  the  vicars  of  Peter  and  their  xlisciples  will  not  have  for 
their  teachers  a  Plato,  a  Virgil,  a  Terence,  and  the  rest  of  the  herd  of 
philosophers,  who  soar  aloft  like  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  dive  into  the 
depths  like  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  ye  say  that  they  are  not  worthy  to  be 
door-keepers,  because  they  know  not  how  to  make  verses.  Peter  is,  in- 
deed, a  door-keeper — but  of  heaven !"  He  does  not  deny  the  systematic 
bribery  of  the  pontifical  government,  but  justifies  it.  "  Did  not  the  Sa- 
vior receive  gifts  of  the  wise  men?"  Nor  does  he  deny  the  crimes  of 
the  pontiffs,  thoucrh  he  protests  against  those  who  would  expose  them, 
remind!  that  '•  Ham  was  cursed  for  uncovering  his  father's  na- 

ke.lnr><."  In  all  this  we  see  the  beginnings  of  that  struggle  between 
Mohammedan  learning  and  morals  and  Italian  ignorance  and  crime,  at 
last  to  produce  such  important  results  for  Europe. 
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Once  more  Gerbert  retired  to  the  court  of  the  emperor.  It  was  at  the 
time  that  Otho  III.  was  contemplating  a  revolution  in  the  empire  and  a 
reformation  of  the  Church.  He  saw  how  useful  Gerbert  might  be  to  his 
policy,  and  had  him  appointed  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  and,  on  the  death 
of  Gregory  V.,  issued  his  decree  for  the  election  of  Gerbert  as  pope.  The 
Gerbert  the  pope,  low-born  French  ecclesiastic,  thus  attaining  to  the  utmost 
height  of  human  ambition,  took  the  name  of  Sylvester  II.,  a  name  full 
of  meaning. 

But  Rome  was  not  willing  thus  to  surrender  her  sordid  interests ;  she 
revolted.  Tusculum,  the  disgrace  of  the  papacy,  rebelled.  It  required 
the  arms  of  the  emperor  to  sustain  his  pontiff.  For  a  moment  it  seemed 
as  if  the  Reformation  might  have  been  anticipated  by  many  centuries — 
that  Christian  Europe  might  have  been  spared  the  abominable  papal 
disgraces  awaiting  it.  There  was  a  learned  and  upright  pope,  an  able 
and  youthful  emperor ;  but  Italian  revenge,  in  the  person  of  Stephania, 
the  wife  of  the  murdered  Crescentius,  blasted  all  these  expectations. 
From  the  hand  of  that  outraged  but  noble  criminal,  who,  with  more  than 
Roman  firmness  of  purpose,  could  deliberately  barter  her  virtue  for 
Poisoning  of  vengeance,  the  unsuspecting  emperor  took  the  poisoned  cup. 
and  pope,  and  left  Rome  only  to  die.  He  was  but  twenty -two  years  of 
age.  Sylvester,  also,  was  irretrievably  ruined  by  the  drugs  that  had 
been  stealthily  mixed  with  his  food.  He  soon  followed  his  patron  to 
the  grave.  His  steam  organs,  physical  experiments,  mechanical  inven- 
tions, foreign  birth,  and  want  of  orthodoxy,  confirmed  the  awful  impu- 
tation that  he  was  a  necromancer.  The  mouth  of  every  one  was  full  of 
stories  of  mystery  and  magic  in  which  Gerbert  had  borne  a  part.  Afar 
off  in  Europe,  by  their  evening  firesides,  the  goblin-scared  peasants  whis- 
pered to  one  another  that  in  the  most  secret  apartment  of  the  palace  at 
Rome  there  was  concealed  an  impish  dwarf,  who  wore  a  turban,  and  had 
a  ring  that  could  make  him  invisible,  or  give  him  two  different  bodies 
at  the  same  time;  that,  in  the  midnight  hours,, strange  sounds  had  been 
heard,  when  no  one  was  within  but  the  pope ;  that,  while  he  was  among 
the  infidels  in  Spain,  the  future  pontiff  had  bartered  his  soul  to  Satan, 
on  condition  that  he  would  make  him  Christ's  vicar  upon  earth,  and  now 
it  was  plain  that  both  parties  had  been  true  to  their  compact.  In  their 
privacy,  hollow-eyed  monks  muttered  to  one  another  under  their  cowls, 
"  Homagium  diabolo  fecit  et  male  finivit." 

To  a  degree  of  wickedness  almost  irremediable  had  things  thus  come. 
The  sins  of  the  pontiffs  were  repeated,  without  any  abatement,  in  all  the 
clerical  ranks.  Simony  and  concubinage  prevailed  to  an  extent  that 
threatened  the  authority  of  the  Church  over 'the  coarsest  minds.  Eccle- 
siastical promotion  could  in  all  directions  be  obtained  by  purchase ;  in 
all  directions  there  were  priests  boasting  of  illegitimate  families.  But 
yet,  in  the  Church  itself,  there  were  men  of  irreproachable  life,  who,  like 
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Peter  Damiani,  lifted  up  their  voices  against  the  prevailing  commencing  pro- 
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scandal.  lie  it  was  who  proved  that  nearly  every  priest  in  against  its  sin*. 
Milan  had  purchased  his  preferment  and  lived  with  a  concubine.  The 
immoralities  thus  forced  upon  the  attention  of  pious  men  soon  began  to 
be  followed  by  the  consequences  that  might  have  been  expected.  It  is 
but  a  step  from  the  condemnation  of  morals  to  the  criticism  of  faith. 
The  developing  intellect  of  Europe  could  no  longer  bear  the  acts  or  the 
thoughts  that  it  had  heretofore  submitted  to.  The  dogma  of  transub- 
stantiation  led  to  revolt. 

The  early  fathers  delighted  to  point  out  the  agreement  of  doctrines 
flowing  from  the  principles  of  Christianity  with  those  of  rrimitive  agree- 
Greek  philosophy.  For  long  it  was  asserted  that  a  corre-  Jhy  and  fheoi^y. 
spondence  between  faith  and  reason  exists;  but  by  degrees,  as  one  dog- 
ma, after  another  of  a  mysterious  and  unintelligible  kind  was  introduced, 
and  matters  of  belief  could  no  longer  be  co-ordinated  with  the  conclu- 
sions of  the 'understanding,  it  became  necessary  to  force  the  latter  into  a 
subordinate  position/  The  great  political  interests  involved  in  Their  gradual 
these  questions  suggested  the  expediency  and  even  necessity  alienation- 
of  compelling  such  a  subordination  by  the  application  of  civil  power. 
In  this  manner,  as  we  have  described,  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  philosophical  discussions  of  religious  things  came  to  be  discoun- 
tenanced, and  implicit  faith  required  in  the  decisions  of  existing  author- 
ity. Philosophy  was  subjugated  and  enslaved  by  theology.  We  shall 
now  see  what  were  the  circumstances  of  her  revolt. 

In  the  solitude  of  monasteries  there  was  every  inducement  for  those 
who  had  become  weary  of  self-examination  to  enter  on  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  external  world.  Herein  they  found  a  field  offering  to  them 
endless  occupation,  and  capable  of  worthily  exercising  their  acuteness. 
But  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  take  the  first  step  without  offending 
against  the  decisions  established  by  authority.  The  alter-  The  mutiny  against 
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was  stealthy  proceeding  or  open  mutiny;  but  be-  among  the  monk*, 
fore  mutiny  there  occurs  a  period  of  private -suggestion  and  another  of 
more  extensive  discussion.  It  was  thus  that  the  German  monk  Gots- 
chalk,  in  the  ninth  century,  occupied  himself  in  the  profound  problem 
of  predestination,  enduring  the  scourge  and  death  in  prison  Pcrwution  of 
for  the  sake  of  his  opinion.  The  presence  of  the  Saracens  in  Gotsch*lk» 
Spain  offered  an  incessant  provocation  to  the  restless  intellect  of  the 
n«nv  rapidly  expanding,  to  indulge  itself  in  such  forbidden  ex- 
ercises. Arabian  philosophy,  unseen  and  silently,  was  diffusing  itself 
throughout  France  and  Europe,  and  churchmen  could  sometimes  con- 
template  a  ivfu-jv  from  their  enemies  among  the  infidel.  In  his  extrem- 
danl  himself  expected  a  retreat  among  the  Saracens — a  protec- 
tion from  ecclesiastical  persecution. 

In  the  conflict  with  Gotschalk  on  the  matter  of  predestination  was  al- 
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who  sets  up  reason  ready  foreshadowed  the  attempt  to  set  up  reason  against 
againat  authority.  authority.  John  Erigena,  who  was  employed  by  Hincmar, 
the  Archbishop  of  Kheims,  on  that  occasion,  had  already  made  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  birthplaces  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  A.D.  825,  and  indulged 
the  hope  of  uniting  philosophy  and  religion  in  the  manner  proposed  by 
the  ecclesiastics  who  were  studying  in  Spain. 

From  Eastern  sources  John  Erigena  had  learned  the  doctrines  of  the 
eternity  of  matter,  and  even  of  the  creation,  with  which,  indeed,  he  con- 
john  Erigena  fails  founded  the  Deity  himself.  He  was,  therefore,  a  Pantheist ; 
into  Pantheism,  accepting  the  Oriental  ideas  of  emanation  and  absorption 
not  only  as  respects  the  soul  of  man,  but  likewise  all  material  things. 
In  his  work  "  On  the  Nature  of  Things,"  his  doctrine  is,  "  That,  as  all 
things  were  originally  contained  in  God,  and  proceeded  from  him  into 
the  different  classes  by  which  they  are  now  distinguished,  so  shall  they 
finally  return  to  him  and  be  resolved  into  the  source  from  which  they 
came ;  in  other  words,  that  as,  before  the  world  was  created,  there  was 
no  being  but  God,  and  the  causes  of  all  things  were  in  him,  so,  after  the 
end  of  the  world,  there  will  be  no  being  but  God,  and  the  causes  of  all 
things  in  him."  This  final  resolution  he  denominated  deification,  or  the- 
osis.  He  even  questioned  the  eternity  of  hell,  saying,  with  the  empha- 
sis of  a  Saracen,  "  There  is  nothing  eternal  but  God."  It  was  impossi- 
ble, under  such  circumstances,  that  he  should  not  fall  under  the  rebuke 
of  the  Church. 

Transubstantiation,  as  being,  of  the  orthodox  doctrines,  the  least  rec- 
The  conflict  be-  oncilable  to  reason,  was  the  first  to  be  attacked  by  the  new 
Satiation?811 '  philosophers.  What  was,  perhaps,  in  the  beginning,  no  more 
than  a  jocose  Mohammedan  sarcasm,  became  a  solemn  subject  of  ecclesi- 
astical discussion.  Erigena  strenuously  upheld  the  doctrine  of  the  Ster- 
corists,  who  derived  their  name  from  the  fact  that  they  asserted  a  part 
of  the  consecrated  elements  to  be  voided  from  the  body  in  the  manner 
customary  with  other  relics  of  food ;  a  doctrine  which  was  denounced 
by  the  orthodox,  who  declared  that  the  priest  could  "make  God,"  and 
that  the  eucharistic  elements  were  not  liable  to  digestion. 

And  now,  A.D.  1050,  Berengar  of  Tours  prominently  brought  forward 
opinion?  of  Be-  tne  controversy  respecting  the  real  presence.  The  question 
rengar  of  Tours,  ^ad  ^een  formularized  by  Eadbert  under  the  term  transub- 
stantiation,  and  the  opinions  entertained  respecting  the  sacred  elements 
greatly  differed ;  mere  fetish  notions  being  entertained  by  some,  by  oth- 
ers the  most  transcendental  ideas.  In  opposition  to  Eadbert  and  the  or- 
thodox party,  who  asserted  that  those  elements  ceased  to  be  what  to  the 
senses  they  appeared,  and  actually  became  transformed  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  the  Savior,  Berengar  held  that,  though  there  is  a  real  pres- 
ence in  them,  that  presence  is  of  a  spiritual  nature.  These  heresies  were 
condemned  by  repeated  councils,  Berengar  himself  being  offered  the 
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choice  of  death  or  recantation.  He  wisely  preferred  the  latter,  but  more 
wisely  resumed  his  offensive  doctrines  as  soon  as  he  had  escaped  from 
the  hands  of  his  persecutors.  As  might  be  supposed  from  the  philosoph- 
ical indefensibility  of  the  orthodox  doctrine,  Berengars  opinions,  which, 
in*  Iced,  issued  from  those  of  Erigena,  made  -themselves  felt  in  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  regions,  and,  from  the  manner  in  which  Gregory  VII.  dealt 
with  the  heresiarch,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  him-  The  ^^  private. 
self  had  privately  adopted  the  doctrines  thus  condemned.  ly  ado|'t8  them- 

But  it  is  in  Peter  Abelard  that  we  find  the  representative  of  the  in- 
surgent spirit  of  those  times.  The  love  of  Heloisa  seems  in  our  eyes 
to  be  justified  by  his  extraordinary  intellectual  power.  In  his  oratory, 
"The  Paraclete,"  the  doctrines  of  faith  and  the  mysteries  of  re- 
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ligion  were  without  any  restraint  discussed.  Iso  subject  was  surgenu. 
too  profound  or  too  sacred  for  his  contemplation.  By  the  powerful  and 
orthodox  influence  of  St.  Bernard,  "a  morigerous  and  mortified  monk," 
tlio  opinions  of  Abelard  were  brought  under  the  rebuke  of  the  authori- 
ties. In  vain  he  appealed  from  the  Council  of  Sens  to  Kome  ;  the  power 
of  St.  Bernard  at  Kome  was  paramount.  "  He  makes  void  the  st  ^mard 
whole  Christian  faith  by  attempting  to  comprehend  the  nature  atuck8  blm- 
of  God  through  human  reason.  He  ascends  up  into  heaven  ;  he  goes 
down  into  hell.  Nothing  can  elude  him,  either  in  the  height  above  or 
in  the  nethermost  depths.  His  branches  spread  over  the  whole  earth. 
II  <  '  boasts  that  he  has  disciples  in  Rome  itself,  even  in  the  College  of 
Cardinals.  He  draws  the  whole  earth  after  him.  It  is  time,  therefore, 
to  silence  him  by  apostolic  authority."  Such  was  the  report  of  the 
Council  of  Sens  to  Rome,  A.D.  1140. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  so  much  the  public  accusation  that  Abelard  denied 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  his  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  reason 
—  which  clearly  betrayed  his  intention  of  breaking  the  thraldom  of  au- 
thority —  that  insured  his  condemnation*.  It  was  impossible  to  restrict 
the  rising  discussions  within  their  proper  sphere,  or  to  keep  them  from 
the  perilous  ground  of  ecclesiastical  history.  -Abelard,  in  his  The  book"  sic 
work  entitled  "  Sic  et  Non,"  sets  forth  the  contradictory  opin-  ctNon-" 
ions  of  the  fathers,  and  exhibits  their  discord  and  strifes  on  great  doc- 
trinal points,  thereby  insinuating  how  little  of  unity  there  was  in  the 
Church.  It  was  a  work  suggesting  a  great  deal  more  than  it  actually 
stated,  and  was  inevitably  calculated  to  draw  down  upon  its  author  the 
indignation  of  those  whose  interests  it  touched. 

Out  of  the  discussions  attending  these  events  sprang  the  celel 
doctrines  of  Nominalism  and  Realism,  though  the  terms  Fchou.ue  phn<»- 
theinsrhvs  seem  not  to  hav.-  Kvn  introduced  till  the  end  of  0Ph7»ri»to 
tlio  twelfth  century.     The  Realists  thought  that  the  general  types  of 
things  1  il  existence;  the  Nominalists,  that  they  were  merely  a 

mental  abstraction  expressed  by  a  word.    It  was  therefore  the  old  Greek 
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dispute  revived.  Of  the  Nominalists,  Eoscelin  of  Compiegne,  a  little  be- 
Nominalism  f°re  A.D.  1100,  was  the  first  distinguished  advocate ;  his  ma- 
nmi  Keuiidm.  terializing  views,  as  might  be  expected,  drawing  upon  him  the 
reproof  of  the  Church.  In  this  contest,  Anselm,  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, attempted  to  harmonize  reason  in  subordination  to  faith,  and 
again,  by  his  example,  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  submitting  all  such 
questions  to  the  decision  of  the  human  intellect. 

The  development  of  scholastic  philosophy,  which  dates  from  the  time 
of  Erigena,  was  accelerated  by  two  distinct  causes :  the  dreadful  mate- 
rialization into  which,  in  Europe,  all  sacred  things  had  fallen,  and  the 
The  Arabs  in  illustrious  example  of  the  Mohammedans,  who  already,  by  their 
moateathese  physical  inquiries,  had  commenced  a  career  destined  to  end  in 
discussiona.  kri}}iant  results.  The  Spanish  universities  were  filled  with  ec- 
clesiastics from  many  parts  of  Europe.  Peter  the  Venerable,  the  friend 
and  protector  of  Abelard,  who  had  spent  much  time  in  Cordova,  and  not 
only  spoke  Arabic  fluently,  but  actually  translated  the  Koran  into  Latin, 
mentions  that,  on  his  first  arrival  in  Spain,  he  found  many  learned  men, 
even  from  England,  studying  astronomy.  The  reconciliation  of  many 
of  the  dogmas  of  authority  with  common  sense  was  impossible  for  men 
of  understanding.  Could  the  clear  intellect  of  such  a  statesman  as  Hil- 
debrand  be  for  a  moment  disgraced  by  accepting  the  received  view  of  a 
doctrine  like  that  of  transubstantiation  ?  His  great  difficulty  was  to  rec- 
oncile what  had  been  rendered  orthodox  by  the  authority  of  the  Church 
with  the  suggestions  of  reason,  or  even  with  that  reverence  for  holy 
things  which  is  in  the  heart  of  every  intelligent  man.  In  such  senti- 
ments we  find  an  explanation  of  the  lenient  dealings  of  that  stern  eccle- 
siastic with  the  heretic  Berengar.  He  saw  that  it  was  utterly  impossi- 
ble to  offer  any  defense  of  many  of  the  materialized  dogmas  of  the  age, 
but  then  those  dogmas  had  been  put  forth  as  absolute  truth  by  the 
Church.  Things  had  come  to  the  point  at  which  reason  and  theology 
must  diverge ;  yet  the  Italian  statesmen  did  not  accept  this  issue  with- 
Kiaeofschoias-  °ut  an  additional  attempt,  and,  under  their  permission,  Scho- 
«c  Theology.  }astic  Theology,  which  originated  in  the  scholastic  philosophy 
of  Erigena  and  his  followers,  sought,  in  the  strange  union  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  the  Aristotelian  Philosophy,  and  Pantheism,  to  construct  a 
scientific  basis  for  Christianity.  Heresy  was  to  be  combated  with  the 
weapons  of  the  heretics,  and  a  co-ordination  of  authority  and  reason  ef- 
fected. Under  such  auspices  scholastic  philosophy  pervaded  the  schools, 
giving  to  some  of  them,  as  the  University  of  Paris,  a  fictitious  reputa- 
tion, and  leading  to  the  foundation  of  others  in  other  cities.  It  answered 
the  object  of  its  politic  promoters  in  a  double  way,  for  it  raised  around 
the  orthodox  theology  an  immense  and  impenetrable  bulwark  of  what 
seemed  to  be  profound  learning,  and  also  diverted  the  awakening  mind 
of  Western  Europe  to  occupations  which,  if  profitless,  were  yet  exciting, 
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and  without  danger  to  the  existing  state  of  things.  In  that  manner  was 
put  off  for  a  while  the  inevitable  day  in  which  philosophy  and  theology 
were  to  be  brought  in  mortal  conflict  with  each  other.  It  was  doubtless 
seen  by  liildebrand  and  his  followers  that,  though  Berengar  had  set  the 
example  of  protesting  against  the  principle  that  the  decision  of  a  major- 
ity of  voters  in  a  council  or  other  collective  body  should  ever  be  re- 
ceived as  ascertaining  absolute  truth,  yet  so  great  was  the  uncertainty  of 
the  principles  on  which  the  scholastic  philosophy  was  found-  it«  advantage*  in 
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cd,  so  undetermined  its  mental  exercise,  so  ineffectual  the  of  ti,..<  lumh. 
results  to  which  it  could  attain,  that  it  was  unlikely  for  a  long  time  to 
disturb  the  unity  of  doctrine  in  the  Church.  While  men  were  reason- 
ing round  and  round  again  in  the  same  vicious  circle  without  finding 
any  escape,  and  indeed  without  seeking  any,  delighted  with  the  dexter- 
ity of  their  movements,"l)ut  never  considering  whether  they  were  mak- 
ing any  real  advance,  it  was  unnecessary  to  anticipate  inconvenience 
from  their  progress. 

Here  stood  the  difficulty.  The  decisions  of  the  Church  were  asserted 
to  be  infallible  and  irrevocable ;  her  philosophy,  if  such  it  can  be  called 
— as  must  be  the  case  with  any  philosophy  reposing  upon  a  The  phiioBoph- 
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final  revelation  from  God — was  stationary.  But  the  awaken-  the  church, 
ing  mind  of  the  West  was  displaying,  in  an  unmistakable  way,  its  pro- 
pensity to  advance.  As  one  who  rides  an  unruly  horse  will  sometimes 
divert  him  from  a  career  which  could  not  be  checked  by  main  force  by 
reining  him  round  and  round,  and  thereby  exhausting  his  spirit  and 
strength,  and  keeping  him  in  a  narrow  space,  so  the  wanton  efforts  of 
the  mind  may  be  guided,  if  they  can  not  be  checked.  These  princi- 
ples of  policy  answered  their  object  for  a  time,  until  metaphysical  were 
changed  for  physical  discussions.  Then  it  became  impossible  to  divert 
the  onward  movement,  and  on  the  first  great  question  arising — that  of 
the  figure  and  place  of  the  earth — a  question  dangerous  to  the  last  de- 
gree, since  it  inferentially  included  the  determination  of  the  position  of 
man  in  the  universe,  theology  suffered  an  irretrievable  defeat.  Between 
her  and  philosophy  there  was  thenceforth  no  other  issue  than  a  mortal 
duel. 

Though  Erigena  is  the  true  founder  of  Scholasticism,  Roscelin,  al- 
ready mentioned  as  renewing  the  question  of  Platonic  Uni- 
Is,  has  been  considered  by  some  to  be  entitled  to  that 
distinction.  After  him, William  of  Champeaux  opened  a  school  of  logic 
in  Paris,  A.D.  1109,  and  from  that  time  the  University  made  it  a  promi- 
nent study.  On  the  rise  of  the  mendicant  orders,  Scholasticism  received 
A  great  impulse,  perhaps,  as  lias  been  affirmed,  because  its  disputations 
suited  their  illiterate  state ;  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  Dominican,  and  Duns 
Scotus,  t  iscan,  founding  rival  schools,  which  wrangled  for  three 

centuries.     In  Italy,  Scholastieism  never  prevailed  as  it  did  in  France 
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and  elsewhere,  and  at  last  it  died  away,  its  uselessness,  save  in  the  po- 
litical result  before  mentioned,  having  been  detected. 

The  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  ushers  in  an  epoch  for  the  papacy 
reaction  in  the  and  for  Europe.  It  is  marked  by  an  attempt  at  a  moral  ref- 
SS^prcl'su'rll.  ormation  in  the  Church — by  a  struggle  for  securing  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  papacy  both  of  the  Emperors  of  Germany  and  of  the 
neighboring  Italian  nobles — thus  far  the  pope  being  the  mere  officer  of 
the  emperor,  and  often  the  creature  of  the  surrounding  nobility — by  the 
conversion  of  the  temporalities  of  the  Church,  heretofore  indirect,  into 
absolute  possessions,  by  securing  territories  given  "to  the  Church,  the 
blessed  Peter,  and  the  Eoman  republic"  to  the  first  of  those  beneficiaries, 
preparation  for  a  excluding  the  last.  As  events  proceeded,  these  minor  af- 
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the  papal  power,  fairs  converged,  and  out  of  their  union  arose  the  great  con- 
flict of  the  imperial  and  papal  powers  for  supremacy.  The  same  policy 
which  had  succeeded  in  depriving  the  Eoman  people  of  any  voice  in  ap- 
pointments of  popes — which  had  secularized  the  Church  in  Italy,  for  a 
while  seized  all  the  material  resources  of  Europe  through  the  device  of 
the  Crusades,  and  nearly  established  a  papal  autocracy  in  all  Europe. 
These  political  events  demand  from  us  a  notice,  since  from  them  arose 
intellectual  consequences  of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  second  Lateran  Council,  under  Nicolas  II.,  accomplished  the  re- 
sult of  vesting  the  elective  power  to  the  papacy  in  the  cardinals.  That 
•was  a  great  revolution.  It  was  this  council  which  gave  to  Berengar  his 
choice  between  death  and  recantation.  There  were  at  this  period  three 
Three  parties  powers  engaged  in  Italy — the  Imperial,  the  Church  party,  and 
the  Italian  nobles.  It  was  for  the  sake  of  holding  the  last  in 
check — for,  since  it  was  the  nearest,  it  required  the  most  unremitting  at- 
tention— that  Hildebrand  had  advised  the  popes  who  were  his  immediate 
predecessors  to  use  the  Normans,  who  were  settled  in  the  south  of  the 
peninsula,  by  whom  the  lands  of  the  nobles  were  devastated.  Thus  the 
difficulties  of  their  position  led  the  popes  to  a  repetition  of  their  ancient 
policy ;  and  as  they  had,  in  old  times,  sought  the  protection  of  the  Frank- 
ish  kings,  so  now  they  sought  that  of  the  Normans.  But  in  the  midst 
of  the  dissensions  and  tumults  of  the  times,  a  great  man  was  emerging — 
Hildebrand,  who,  with  almost  superhuman  abnegation,  again  and  again 
midebrand  be-  abstained  from  making  himself  pope.  On  the  death  of  Al- 
comes  pope,  exaiider  II.  his  opportunity  came,  and,  with  acceptable  force, 
he  was  raised  to  that  dignity,  A.D.  1073. 

Scarcely  was  Hildebrand  Pope  Gregory  VII.  when  he  vigorously  pro- 
iiiidebrand  ceeded  to  carry  into  effect  the  policy  he  had  been  preparing 
a  reform,  during  the  pontificates  of  his  predecessors.  In  many  respects 
the  times  were  propitious.  The  blameless  lives  of  the  German  popes 
had  cast  a  veil  of  oblivion  over  the  abominations  of  their  Italian  prede- 
cessors. Hildebrand  addressed  himself  to  tear  out  every  vestige  of  si- 
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mony  and  concubinage  with  a  remorseless  hand.  That  task  must  be 
finished  before  he  could  hope  to  accomplish  his  grand  project  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical autocracy  in  Europe,  with  the  pope  at  its  head,  and  the  cler- 
gy, both  in  their  persons  and  property,  independent  of  the  civil  power; 
and  it  was  plain  that,  apart  from  all  moral  considerations,  the  supremacy 
of  Home  in  such  a  system  altogether  turned  on  the  celibacy  jcecewity  of  ceiib. 
of  the  clergy.  If  marriage  was  permitted  to  the  ecclesias-  ***  rf  thc  dergy- 
tic,  what  was  to  prevent  him  from  handing  down,  as  an  hereditary  pos- 
session, the  wealth  and  dignities  he  had  obtained.  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  thc  central  government  at  Rome  necessarily  stood  at  every  dis- 
advantage against  thc  local  interests  of  an  individual,  and  still  more  so 
if  many  individuals  should  combine  together  to  promote,  in  common, 
similar  interests.  But  very  different  would  it  be  if  the  promotion  must 
be  looked  for  from  Home — very  different  as  regards  the  hold  upon  pub- 
lic sentiment,  if  such  a  descent  from  father  to  son  was  absolutely  pre- 
vented, and  a  career  fairly  opened  to  all  irrespective  of  their  station  in 
life.  To  the  Church  it  was  to  the  last  degree  important  that  a  man 
should  derive  his  advancement  from  her,  not  from  his  ancestor.  In  the 
trials  to  which  she  was  perpetually  exposed,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  by  such  persons  her  interests  would  be  best  served. 

In  these  circumstances  Gregory  VII.  took  his  course.  The  synod  held 
at  Eome  in  the  first  year  of  his  pontificate  denounced  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy,  enforcing  its  decree  by  the  doctrine  that  the  effi-  it  ta  enforced, 
cacy  of  the  sacraments  altogether  depended  on  their  being  administer- 
ed by  hands  sinless  in  that  respect,  and  made  all  communicants  partners 
in  the  pastoral  crime.  With  a  provident  foresight  of  the  coming  oppo- 
sition, he  carried  out  the  policy  he  had  taught  his  predecessors  of  con- 
ciliating the  Normans  in  the  south  of  Italy,  though  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  resist  them,  by  the  aid  of  the  Countess  Ma- 
tilda,  when  they  dared  to  touch  the  possessions  of  the  Church.  It  was 
for  thc  sake  of  this  that  the  Norman  invasion  of  England  under  William 
the  Conqueror  had  already  been  approved  of,  a -consecrated  standard  and 
a  ring  containing  a  hair  from  the  head  of  St.  Peter  sent  him,  and  per- 
mission given  for  the  replacement  of  Saxon  bishops  and  other  dignita- 
ries by  Normans.  It  was  not  forgotten  how  great  had  been  the  gains 
to  the  papacy,  three  centuries  before,  by  changing  the  dynasty  of  the 
Franks ;  and  thus  the  policy  of  an  Italian  town  gave  a  permanent  im- 
press to  the  history  of  England.  Hildebrand  foresaw  that  the  sword  of 
the  Italian-Norman  would  be  wanted  to  carry  out  his  projected  ends. 
II  did  not  hesitate  to  authorize  the  overthrow  of  a  Saxon  dynasty  by 
tin*  French-Norman,  that  he  might  be  more  sure  of  the  fidelity  of  that 
sword.  Without  the  countenance  of  the  pope,  the  Norman  could  never 
have  consolidated  his  power,  nor  even  held  his  ground  in  England. 

From  these  movements  of  the  papacy  sprang  the  conflict  with  the 
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The  conflict  on  Emperors  .of  Germany  respecting  investitures.  The  Bishop 
investitures.  of  Milan— who,  it  appears,  had  perjured  himself  in  the  quar- 
rel respecting  concubinage — had  been  excommunicated  by  Alexander  II. 
The  imperial  council  appointed  as  his  successor  one  Godfrey ;  the  pope 
had  nominated  Atto.  Hereupon  Alexander  had  summoned  the  empe- 
ror to  appear  before  him  on  a  charge  of  simony,  and  granting  investi- 
tures without  his  approbation.  While  the  matter  was  yet  in  abeyan 
Alexander  died ;  but  Gregory  took  up  the  contest.  A  synod  he  had  as- 
sembled ordered  that,  if  any  one  should  accept  investiture  from  a  lay- 
man, both  the  giver  and  receiver  should  be  excommunicated.  The  pre- 
tense against  lay-investiture  was  that  it  was  a  usurpation  of  a  papal 
right,  and  that  it  led  to  the  appointment  of  evil  and  ignorant  men ;  the 
reality  was  a  determination  to  extend  papal  power,  by  making  Eome  the 
fountain  of  emolument.  Gregory,  by  his  movements,  had  thus  brought 
upon  himself  three  antagonists — the  imperial  power,  the  Italian  nobles, 
and  the  married  clergy.  The  latter,  unscrupulous  and  exasperated,  met 
him  with  his  own  weapons,  not  hesitating  to  calumniate  his  friendship 
with  the  Countess  Matilda.  It  was  also  suspected  that  they  were  con- 
nected with  the  outrage  perpetrated  by  the  nobles  that  took  place  in 
outrage  on  Rome.  On  Christmas  night,  A.D.  1075,  in  the  midst  of  a  vio- 
iiiidebrand.  jent  ra^  w]1j|e  foQ  pOpe  was  administering  the  communion,  a 
band  of  soldiers  burst  into  the  church,  seized  Gregory  at  the  altar,  strip- 
ped and  wounded  him,  and  haling  him  on  horseback  behind  one  of  the 
soldiers,  carried  him  off  to  a  strong-hold,  from  which  he  was  rescued  by 
the  populace  by  force.  But,  without  wavering  for  a  moment,  the  un- 
daunted pontiff  pressed  on  his  conflict  with  the  imperial  power,  sum- 
moning Henry  to  Rome  to  account  for  his  delinquencies,  and  threaten- 
ing his  excommunication  if  he  should  not  appear  before  an  appointed 
day.  In  haste,  under  the  auspices  of  the  king,  a  synod  was  assembled 
at  Worms ;  charges  against  the  pope  of  licentious  life,  bribery,  necro- 
mancy, simony,  murder,  atheism,  were  introduced,  and  sentence  of  depo- 
sition pronounced  against  him.  On  his  side,  Gregory  assembled  the 
third  Lateran  Council,  A.D.  1076,  placed  King  Henry  under  interdict, 
absolved  his  subjects  from  allegiance,  and  deposed  him.  A  series  of 
lie  defineB  the  constitutions,  clearly  denning  the  new  bases  of  the  papal  svs^ 

position  of  the  rm 

(jhurcn,  tern,  was  published.  They  were  to  the  following  effect :  "That 
the  Roman  pontiff  can  alone  be  called  universal ;  that  he  alone  has  a 
right  to  depose  bishops ;  that  his  legates  have  a  right  to  preside  over  all 
bishops  in  a  general  council ;  that  he  can  depose  absent  prelates ;  that 
he  alone  has  a  right  to  use  imperial  ornaments ;  that  princes  are  bound 
to  kiss  his  feet,  and  his  only ;  that  he  has  a  right  to  depose  emperors ; 
that  no  synod  or  council  summoned  without  his  commission  can  be  call- 
ed general ;  that  no  book  can  be  called  canonical  without  his  authority ; 
that  his  sentence  can  be  annulled  by  none,  but  that  he  may  annul  the 
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decrees  of  all ;  that  the  Koman  Church  has  been,  is,  and  will  continue  to 
be  infallible ;  that  whoever  dissents  from  it  ceases  to  be  a  catholic  Chris- 
tian, and  that  subjects  may  be  absolved  from  their  allegiance  to  wicked 
j'nncr.v'  The  power  that  could  assert  such  resolutions  was  near  its  cul- 
mination. 

And  now  was  manifest  the  superiority  of  the  spiritual  over  the, 
I  .oral  power.  The  quarrel  with  Henry  went  on,  and,  after  a  hard  strug- 
gle and  many  intrigues  to  draw  the  Normans  over  to  him,  that  monarch 
was  compelled  to  submit,  and  in  the  depth  of  winter  to  cross  and  wr^*  ^ 
the  snowy  Alps,  under  circumstances  of  unparalleled  hard-  King  ° f  GennanJ'- 
ship,  to  »eek  absolution  from  his  adversary.  Then  ensued  the  scene  at 
Canosa — a  penitent  in  white  raiment  standing  in  the  dreary  snow  of 
three  winter  days,  January,  1077,  cold  and  fasting  at  the  gate,  seeking 
pardon  and  reconciliation  of  the  inexorable  pontiff;  that  penitent  was  the 
King  of  Germany.  Then  ensued  the  dramatic  scene  at  the  sacrament, 
in  which  the  gray-haired  pontiff  called  upon  Heaven  to  strike  him  dead 
upon  the  spot  if  he  were  not  innocent  of  the  crimes  of  which  he  had 
been  accused,  and  dared  the  guilty  monarch  to  do  the  same. 

Whoever  will  reflect  on  these  interesting  events  can  not  fail  to  discern 
two  important  conclusions.  The  tone  of  thought  through-  eonciuaiona  from 
out  Europe  had  changed  within  the  last  three  ages;  ideas  the*e events* 
were  entertained,  doctrines  originated  or  controverted,  a  policy  conceived 
and  attempted  altogether  in  advance  of  the  old  times.  Intellect,  both 
among  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  had  undergone  a  great  development 
But  the  peculiar  character  of  the  papal  power  is  also  ascertained — that 
it  is  worldly,  and  the  result  of  the  policy  of  man.  The  outrage  on  Hil- 
debrand  shows  how  that  power  had  diminished  at  its  centre,  but  the  vic- 
tory over  Henry  that  it  maintained  its  strength  at  a  distance.  Natural 
forces  diminish  as  the  distance  increases;  this  unnatural  force  displayed 
an  opposite  quality. 

Gregory  had  carried  his  point.  He  had  not  only  beaten  back  the 
Northern  attack,  but  had  established  the  supremacy  of  the  ecclesiastical 
"\vr  the  temporal  power,  and  that  point,  with  inflexible  reso-  culmination 

.      r  .  _.  ofthpecclwi- 

lution,  he  maintained,  though  m  its  consequences  it  cost  Ger-  wticai power. 
many  a  civil  war.  But,  while  he  was  thus  unyielding  in  his  temporal 
policy,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  not  without  misgivings  in 
his  theological  belief.  In  the  war  between  Henry  and  his  rival  Rodolph, 
Gregory  was  compelled  by  policy  to  be  at  first  neutral.  He  occupied 
himself  with  the  Kucliaristic  controversy.  This  was  at  the  time  that  he 
was  associated  with  Bcrcngar,  who  lived  with  him  for  a  year.  Nor  did 
the  pope  think  it  unworthy  of  himself  to  put  forth,  in  excuse 
of  the  li'Tctic,  a  .  which  the  Virgin  Mary  had  assert- 

cd  the  orthodoxy  of  1-  :  jar;  but,  as  his  quarrel  with  King  Henry 
went  on  to  new  excommunications  and  depositions,  a  synod  of  bishops 
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presumed  to  condemn  him  as  a  partisan  of  Berengar  and  a  necromancer. 
On  the  election  of  Gilbert  of  Ravenna  as  an tipope,  Gregory,  without  hes- 
itation, pushed  his  principles  to  their  consequences,  denouncing  kingship 
as  a  wicked  and  diabolical  usurpation,  an  infraction  of  the  equal  rights 
The  German  con-  °f  man.  Hereupon  Henry  determined  to  destroy  him  or  to 
test  resumed.  ^e  destroyed ;  and  descending  again  into  Italy,  A.D.  1081, 
for  three  successive  years  laid  siege  to  Rome.  In  vain  the  amorous  Ma- 
tilda, with  more  than  the  devotion  of  an  ally,  endeavored  to  succor  her 
beleaguered  friend.  The  city  surrendered  to  Henry  at  Christmas,  A.D. 
1084.  With  his  antipope  he  entered  it,  receiving  from  his  hands  the 
imperial  crown.  The  Norman  allies  of  Hildebrand  at  last  approached 
in  strength.  The  emperor  was  compelled  to  retreat.  A  feeble  attempt 
to  hold  the  city  was  made.  The  Normans  took  it  by  surprise,  and  re- 
leased Gregory  from  his  imprisonment  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  An 
awful  scene  ensued.  Some  conflicts  between  the  citizens  and  the  Nor- 
mans occurred ;  a  battle  in  the  streets  was  the  consequence,  and  Rome 
was  pillaged,  sacked,  and  fired.  Streets,  churches,  palaces,  were  left  a 
heap  of  smoking  ashes.  The  people  by  thousands  were  massacred. 
The  Saracens,  of  whom  there  were  multitudes  in  the  Norman  army,  were 
The  Mohammedans  in  ^e  Eternal  City  at  last,  and,  horrible  ta  be  said,  were 
support  Hiidebrand.  there  as  faQ  faYQfr  SUppOrters  of  the  Yicar  of  Christ.  Ma- 
trons, nuns,  young  women,  were  denied.  Crowds  of  men,  women,  and 
children  were  carried  off  and  sold  as  slaves.  It  was  the  treatment  of  a 
sack  of  Rome,  and  G^J  taken  by  storm.  In  consternation,  the  blasted  pontiff 
death  of  the  pope.  retired,  with  his  infidel  deliverers,  from  the  ruined  capital 
to  Salerno,  and  there  he  died,  A.D.  1085. 

He  had  been  dead  ten  years,  when  a  policy  was  entered  upon  by  the 
papacy  which  imparted  to  it  more  power  than  all  the  exertions  of  Greg- 
The  crusades,  ory.  The  Crusades  were  instituted  by  a  French  pope,  Urban 
II.  Unpopular  in  Italy,  perhaps  by  reason  of  his  foreign  birth,  he 
aroused  his  native  country  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land.  He  be- 
gan his  career  in  a  manner  not  now  unusual,  interfering  in  a  quarrel  be- 
tween Philip  of  France  and  his  wife,  taking  the  part  of  the  latter,  as  ex- 
perience had  shown  it  was  always  advisable  for  a  pope  to  do.  Soon, 
however,  he  devoted  his  attention  to  something  more  important  than 
these  matrimonial  broils.  It  seems  that  a  European  crusade  was  first 
distinctly  conceived  of  and  its  value  most  completely  comprehended  by 
Gerbert,  to  whom,  doubtless,  his  Mohammedan  experiences  had  suggest- 
ed it.  In  the  first  year  of  his  pontificate,  he  wrote  an  epistle,  in  the  name 
of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  to  the  Church  throughout  the  world,  ex- 
horting Christian  soldiers  to  come  to  her  relief  either  with  arms  or  money* 
It  had  been  subsequently  contemplated  by  Gregory  VII.  For  many 
years,  pilgrimages  to  Palestine  had  been  on  the  increase ;  a  very  valua- 
ble export  trade  in  relics  from  that  country  had  arisen ;  crowds  from 
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all  parts  of  Europe  had  of  late  made  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  for  the  sin- 
gular purpose  of  being  present  at  the  great  assize  which  the  Scriptures 
were  supposed  to  prophesy  would  soon  take  place  in  the  Valley  of  Je- 
hoshaphat.  The  Mohammedans  had  inflicted  on  these  pious  persons 
much  maltreatment,  being  unable  to  comprehend  the  purport  of  their  ex- 
traordinary journey,  and  probably  perceiving  a  necessity  of  putting  some 
restriction  upon  the  apparition  of  such  countless  multitudes.  Peter  the 
Hermit,  who  had  witnessed  the  barbarities  to  which  his  Christian  breth- 
ren were  exposed,  and  the  abominations  of  the  holy  places  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  infidel,  roused  Europe,  by  his  preaching,  to  a  frantic  state ; 
and  Urban,  at  the  Council  of  Clermont,  A.D.  1095,  gave  au-  Tha  council 
thority  to  the  Holy  War.  "  It  is  the  will  of  God,"  was  the  *$SSfl, 
unanimous  shout  of  the  council  and  the  populace.  The  period-  cru"dc- 
ical  shower  of  shooting  stars  was  seen  with  remarkable  brilliancy  on 
April  25th,  and  mistaken  by  the  council  for  a  celestial  monition  that 
the  Christians  must  precipitate  themselves  in  like  manner  on  the  East. 
From  this  incident  we  may  perceive  how  little  there  was  of  inspiration 
iu  these  blundering  and  violent  ecclesiastical  assemblages;  the  moment 
that  they  can  be  brought  to  a  scientific  test  their  true  nature  is  detected. 
As  a  preliminary  exercise,  a  ferocious  persecution  of  the  Jews  of  France 
had  burst  forth,  and  the  blood  and  tortures  of  multitudes  offered  a  tardy 
expiation  for  the  crimes  that  their  ancestors  had  committed  at  the  Cru- 
cifixion in  Jerusalem,  more  than  a  thousand  years  before. 

It  does  not  fall  within  my  plan  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  the 
Crusades.  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  though  the  clergy  had  promised  the 
protection  of  God  to  every  one  who  would  thus  come  to  his  assistance — 
an  ample  reward  for  their  pious  work  in  this  life,  and  the  happiness  of 
heaven  in  the  next — Urban's  crusade  failed  not  only  disas-  The  first  cnuade. 
trously,  but  hideously,  so  far  as  the  ignorant  rabbles,  under  Peter  the 
.II' unit  and  Walter  the  Penniless,  were  concerned.  Nevertheless, 
under  the  better-organized  expeditions  that  soon  followed,  Jerusalem 
was  captured,  July  15th,  A.D.  1099.  The  long  and  ghastly  line  of  bones 
whitening  the  road  through  Hungary  to  the  East  showed  how  different 
a  thing  it  was  for  a  peaceable  and  solitary  pilgrim  to  beg  his  way,  with 
his  staff,  and  wallet,  and  scallop-shell,  and  a  disorderly  riot  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  to  rush  forward  without  any  subordination,  any  or^ 
ization,  trusting  only  to  the  providence  of  God.  The  van  of  the  Cm- 
K's  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  seventy -five  thousand  men,  accom- 
panied by  eight  horses,  and  preceded  by  a  goat  and  a  goose,  into  which 
some  one  had  told  them  that  the  Holy  Ghost  had  entered.  Driven  to 
madness  by  disappointment  and  famine — expecting,  in  their  ignorance, 
that  every  town  they  came  to  must  be  Jerusalem — in  their  extremity 
they  laid  hands  on  whatever  was  in  their  way.  Their  track  was  mark- 
ed by  robbery,  bloodshed,  and  fire.  In  the  first  crusade  more  than  half 
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a  million  of  men  died.  It  was  far  more  disastrous  than  the  Moscow 
retreat. 

But  still,  in  a  military  sense,  the  first  crusade  accomplished  its  object, 
storming  of  The  capture  of  Jerusalem^  as  might  be  expected  under  such  cir- 
Jerusalem.  cumstances,  was  attended  by  the  perpetration  of  atrocities  al- 
most beyond  belief.  What  a  contrast  to  the  conduct  of  the  Arabs ! 
When  the  Khalif  Omar  took  Jerusalem,  A.D.  637,  he  rode  into  the  city 
by  the  side  of  the  Patriarch  Sophronius,  conversing  with  him  on  its  an- 
tiquities. At  the  hour  of  prayer,  he  declined  to  perform  his  devotions 
in  the  Church  of  the  Eesurrection,  in  which  he  chanced  to  be,  but  prayed 
on  the  steps  of  the  Church  of  Constantine;  "for,"  said  he  to  the  patri- 
arch, u  had  I  done  so,  the  Mussulmen  in  a  future  age  would  have  in- 
fringed the  treaty,  under  color  of  imitating  my  example."  But,  in  the 
capture  by  the  Crusaders,  the  brains  of  young  children  were  dashed  out 
against  the  walls ;  infants  were  pitched  over  the  battlements ;  every  wom- 
an that  could  be  seized  was  violated ;  men  were  roaste'd  at  fires ;  some 
were  ripped  up,  to  see  if  they  had  swallowed  gold ;  the  Jews  were  driven 
into  their  synagogue,  and  there  burnt ;  a  massacre  of  nearly  70,000  per- 
sons took  place;  and  the  pope's  legate  was  seen  "partaking  in  the  tri- 
umph." 

It  had  been  expected  by  the  politicians  who  first  projected  these  wars 
Political  results  tnat  tnej  would  heal  the  divisions  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
of  the  crusades,  churches,  and  give  birth  to  a  European  republic,  under  the 
spiritual  presidency  of  the  pope.  In  these  respects  they  proved  a  fail- 
ure. It  does  not  appear  that  the  popes  themselves  personally  had  ever 
any  living  faith  in  the  result.  Not  one  of  them  ever  joined  a  crusade; 
and  the  Church,  as  a  corporation,  took  care  to  embark  very  little  money 
in  these  undertakings.  But,  though  they  did  not  answer  to  the  original 
intention,  they  gave,  in  an  indirect  way,  a  wonderful  stimulus  to  tke  pa- 
pal power.  Under  the  plausible  pretenses  offered  by  them,  the  pope  ob- 
Give  to  Rome  tained  control  over  the  person  of  every  Christian  man  from  the 
menCaSdrl°nf.  highest  to  the  lowest.  The  cross  once  taken,  all  civil  control 
ey  in  Europe.  oyer  foQ  Qrusa(jer  ceased — he  became  the  man  of  the  Church. 
Under  those  pretenses  also,  a  right  was  imperceptibly  acquired  of  rais- 
ing revenue  in  all  parts  of  Europe ;  even  the  clergy  might  be  assessed. 
A  drain  was  thus  established  on  the  resources  of  distant  nations  for  an 
object  which  no  man  dared  to  gainsay ;  if  he  adventured  on  any  such 
thing,  he  must  encounter  the  odium  of  an  infidel — an  atheist.  A  steady 
stream  of  money  flowed  into  Italy.  Nor  was  it  alone  by  this  taxation 
of  every  Christian  nation  without  permission  of  its  government — this 
empire  within  every  empire — immense  wealth  accrued  to  the  projectors, 
while  the  infatuation  could  be  kept  up,  by  the  diminished  rate  at  which 
land  could  be  obtained.  Domains  were  thrown  into  the  market ;  there 
were  few  purchasers  except  the  Church.  Immense  domains  were  also 
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given  away  by  weak-minded  sinners,  and  those  on  the  point  of  death, 
for  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  Thus,  all  things  considered,  the  effect 
of  the  Crusades,  though  not  precisely  that  which  was  expected,  was  of 
singular  advantage  to  the  Church,  giving  it  a  commanding  strength  it 
had  never  possessed  before. 

In  their  resistance  to  the  German  attack  the  popes  never  hesitated  at 
any  means.  They  prompted  Prince  Ilenry  to  revolt  against  their  great 
antagonist,  his  father ;  they  intervened,  not  to  rebuke,  but  to  abet  him, 
when  he  threw  his  father  into  prison  and  deprived  him  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  life.  They  carried  their  vengeance  beyond  the  grave.  When 
the  aged  emperor,  broken  in  heart,  escaped  from  their  torment,  and  was 
honorably  buried  by  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  that  prelate  was  forthwith  ex- 
communicated and  compelled  to  disinter  the  corpse.  But  crimes  like 
those,  against  which  human  nature  revolts,  meet  with  a  retribution. 
This  same  Prince  Ilenry,  becoming  Henry  V.,  was  forced  by  Reautanceof 
circumstances  to  resume  his  father's  quarrel,  and  to  refuse  to  1Icnry  Vt 
yield  his  right  of  granting  investitures.  lie  marched  upon  Rome,  and 
at  the  point  of  the  sword  compelled  his  adversary,  Pope  Paschal  II.,  to 
surrender  all  the  possessions  and  royalties  of  the  Church — compelled 
him  to  crown  him  emperor — not,  however,  until  the  pontiff  had  been 
subjected  to  the  ignominy  of  imprisonment,  and  brought  into  condem- 
nation among  his  own  party. 

Things  seemed  to  be  going  to  ruin  in  Rome,  and  such  must  in- 
bly  have  been  the  issue,  had  not  an  extraneous  influence  arisen  in  Ber- 
nard of  Clairvaux,  to  whom  Europe  learned  to  look  up  as  the  Bernard  of 
beater  down  of  heresies,  theological  and  political.    lie  had  been  Mimniat 
a  pupil  of  William  of  Champeaux,  the  vanquished  rival  of  Ab- 


clard,  and  Abelard  he  hated  with  a  religious  and  personal  hate.     He 
a  wonder-worker,  though  some  of  his  miracles  now  only  excite  a 
smile;  as  when  he  excommunicated  the  flies  which  infested  a  church, 
and  they  all  fell  down  dead  and  were  swept  out  by  the  basketful.     He 
has  been  described  as  "  the  mellifluous  doctor,  whose  works  are  not  sci- 
entific, but  full  of  unction."     He  could  not  tolerate  the  principle  at  the 
basis  of  Abelard's  philosophy — the  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  reason. 
Of  Arnold  of  Brescia — who  carried  that  principle  to  its  political  conse- 
.  ami  declared  that  the  riches  and  power  of  the  clergy  were  in- 
consistent with  their  profession — he  was  the  accuser  and  punisher.    Ber- 
nard pivachrd  a  now  crusade,  authenticating  his  power  by  miracles,  af- 
firmed to  be  not  inferior  to  those  of  our  Savior;  promising  to  him  who 
should  slay  an  unbeliever  happiness  in  this  life  and  Paradise  in  the  life 
to  come.     This  second  crusade  was  conducted  by  kings,  and  included 
aic  ladies,  dressed  in  the  armor  of  men ;  but  it  ended  in  ruin.  iu  failure. 
It  was  reserved  for  the  only  Englishman  who  ever  attained  to  the  pa- 
Rome-  with  the  punishment  she  had  so  often  inflicted  upon 
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others.  Nicolas  Breakspear — Hadrian  IV. — put  the  Eternal  City  under 
interdict,  thereby  ending  the  republic  which  the  partisans  of  Arnold  of 
Brescia  had  set  up.  But  herein  he  was  greatly  aided  by  a  change  of 
sentiment  in  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kome,  who  had  found  to  their 
cost  that  it  was  more  profitable  for  their  city  to  be  the  centre  of  Chris- 
tianity than  the  seat  of  a  phantom  republic.  As  an  equivalent  for  his 
coronation  by  Adrian,  Frederick  Barbarossa  agreed  to  surrender  to  the 
Church  Arnold  of  Brescia.  With  indecent  haste,  the  moment  she  had 
Murder  of  Arnold  obtained  possession  of  her  arch  enemy  she  put  him  to  death 
of  Brescia.  — not  delivering  him  over  to  the  secular  arm,  as  the  custom 
had  been,  but  murdering  him  with  her  own  hand.  Seven  centuries 
have  elapsed,  and  the  blood  of  Arnold  is  still  crying  from  the  ground  for 
retribution.  Notwithstanding  a  new — the  third — crusade,  things  went 
from  bad  to  worse  in  the  Holy  Land.  Saladin  had  retaken  Jerusalem, 
AJ).  1187.  Barbarossa  was  drowned  in  a  river  in  Pisidia.  Kichard  of 
England  was  treacherously  imprisoned ;  nor  did  the  pope  interfere  for 
this  brave  soldier  of  the  Cross.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Emperors  of  Ger- 
many had  acquired  Sicily  by  marriage — an  incident  destined  to  be  of 
Birth  of  Fred-  no  little  importance  in  the  history  of  Europe ;  for,  on  the 
erick  ii.  death  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.  at  Messina,  his  son  Freder- 
ick, an  infant  not  two  years  old,  was  left  to  be  brought  up  in  that  isl- 
and. What  the  consequences  were  we  shall  soon  see. 

If  we  review  the  events  related  in  this  chapter,  we  find  that  the  idol- 
Review  of  atry  and  immorality  into  which  Eome  had  fallen  had  become 
ing  events,  connected  with  material  interests  sufficiently  powerful  to  cause 
their  perpetuation ;  that  converted  Germany  insisted  on  a  reform,  and 
therefore  made  a  moral  attack  upon  the  Italian  system,  attempting  to 
carry  it  into  effect  by  civil  force.  This  attack  was,  properly  speaking, 
purely  moral,  the  intellectual  element  accompanying  it  being  derived 
from  Western  or  Arabian  influences,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  next  chap- 
ter ;  and,  in  its  resistance  to  this,  the  papacy  was  not  only  successful,  but 
actually  was  able  to  retaliate,  overthrowing  the  Emperors  of  Germany, 
and  being  even  on  the  point  of  establishing  a  European  autocracy,  with 
the  pope  at  its  head.  It  was  in  these  events  that  the  Reformation  be- 
gan, though  circumstances  intervened  to  postpone  its  completion  to  the 
era  of  Luther.  Henceforth  we  see  more  and  more  plainly  the  attitude 
in  which  the  papacy,  through  its  material  interests,  was  compelled  to 
stand,  as  resisting  all  intellectual  advancement.  Our  subject  has  there- 
fore here  to  be  left  unfinished  until  we  shall  have  described  the  Moham- 
medan influences  making  pressures  on  the  West  and  the  East. 
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A  PRESSURE  upon  the  Italian  system  had  meantime  been  arising  in 
the  West.    It  was  due  to  the  presence  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain.  The  pressure 

.  _          _  .  r      .      from  the  West 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  relate  the  circumstances  of  their  upon  Home, 
invasion  and  conquest  of  that  country,  and  to  compare  their  social  and 
intellectual  condition  with  the  contemporary  state  of  Christendom. 

From  the  barbarism  of  the  native  people  of  Europe,  who  could  scarce- 
ly be  said  to  have  emerged  from  the  savage  state,  unclean  in 
person,  benighted  in  mind,  inhabiting  huts  in  which  it  was  a 
mark  of  wealth  if  there  were  bulrushes  on  the  floor  and  straw  mats 
against  the  wall ;  miserably  fed  on  beans,  vetches,  roots,  and  even  the 
bark  of  trees ;  clad  in  garments  of  untanned  skin,  or  at  the  best  of  leath- 
er— perennial  in  durability,  but  not  conducive  to  personal  purity — a 
state  in  which  the  pomp  of  royalty  was  sufficiently  and  satisfactorily 
manifested  in  the  equipage  of  the  sovereign,  an  ox-cart,  drawn  by  not 
less  than  two  yokes  of  cattle,  quickened  in  their  movements  by  the  goads 
of  pedestrian  serfs,  whose  legs  were  wrapped  in  wisps  of  straw ;  from  a 
people,  devout  believers  in  all  the  wild  fictions  of  shrine-miracles  and 
preposterous  relics ;  from  the  degradation  of  a  base  theology,  and  from 
the  disputes  of  ambitious  ecclesiastics  for  power,  it  is  pleasant  to  turn  to 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  continent,  where,  under  auspices  of  a  very 
difleront  kind,  the  irradiations  of  light  were  to  break  forth.  The  cres- 
cent in  th«*  Wost  was  soon  to  pass  eastward  to  its  full. 

But  I  11 ;  v  my  stops  through  four  centuries,  and  rcsur. 

description  of  the  Arabian  movement  after  the  subjugation  of  Africa,  as 
related  on  page  217. 

These  were  the  circumstances  of  the  Arab  conquest  of  Spain.    In  that 
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country  the  Arian  Creed  had  been  supplanted  by  the  orthodox,  and  the 
Arab  invasion  customary  persecutions  had  set  in.  From  the  time  of  the  Em- 
of  Spain.  peror  Iladrian,  who  had  transported  50,000  Jewish  families 
into  Spain,  that  race  had  singularly  increased,  and,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed, had  received  no  mercy  at  the  hands  of  the  orthodox.  Ninety  thou- 
sand individuals  had  recently  suffered  compulsory  baptism,  and  so  had 
been  brought  under  the  atrocious  Catholic  law  that  whoever  has  been 
baptized  shall  be  compelled  to  continue  the  observances  of  the  Church. 
The  Gothic  monarchy  was  elective,  and  Roderic  had  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  heirs  of  his  predecessor.  Though  a  very 
brave  soldier,  he  was  a  luxurious  and  a  licentious  man.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Goths  to  send  their  children  to  Toledo  to  be  educated,  and, 
under  these  circumstances,  a  young  girl  of  extraordinary  beauty,  the 
daughter  of  Count  Julian,  governor  of  Ceuta  in  Africa,  was  residing 
there.  King  Roderic  fell  passionately  in  love  with  her,  and,  being  una- 
ble to  overcome  her  virtuous  resolution  by  persuasion,  resorted  to  vio- 
lence. The  girl  found  means  to  inform  her  father  of  what  had  occurred. 
"By  the  living  God!"  exclaimed  the  count,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  "I 
will  be  revenged."  But,  dissembling  his  wrath,  he  crossed  over  into 
Spain,  had  an  understanding  with  Oppas,  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and 
other  disaffected  ecclesiastics,  and,  under  specious  pretenses,  lulled  the 
suspicions  of  Roderic,  and  brought  his  daughter  away.  And  now  he 
opened  communications  with  the  Emir  Musa,  prevailing  upon  him  to  at- 
tempt the  conquest  of  the  country,  and  offering  that  he  himself  would 
take  the  lead.  The  conditions  were  settled  between  them,  and  the  con- 
sent of  the  khalif  to  the  expedition  obtained.  Tarik,  a  lieutenant  of  the 
emir,  was  sent  across  the  Straits  with  the  van  of  the  army.  He  landed 
on  the  rock  called,  in  memory  of  his  name,  Gibraltar,  April,  A.D.  711. 
In  the  battle  that  ensued,  a  part  of  Roderic's  troops,  together  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  consummated  their  treasonable  compact,  and  de- 
its  conquest,  serted  to  the  Arabs ;  the  rest  were  panic-stricken.  In  the  rout, 
Roderic  himself  was  drowned  in  the  waters  of  the  Guadalquivir. 

Tarik  now  proceeded  rapidly  northward,  and  was  soon  joined  by  his 
superior,  the  Emir  Musa,  who  was  not,  perhaps,  without  jealousy  at  his 
success.  As  the  Arab  historians  say,  the  Almighty  delivered  the  idola- 
ters into  their  hand,  and  gave  them  one  victory  after  another.  As  the 
towns  successively  fell,  they  left  them  in  charge  of  the  Jews,  to  whose 
revenge  the  conquest  was  largely  due,  and  who  could  be  thoroughly 
trusted ;  nor  did  they  pause  in  their  march  until  they  had  passed  the 
French  frontier  and  reached  the  Rhone.  It  was  the  intention  of  Musa 
to  cross  the  European  continent  to  Constantinople,  subjugating  the 
Frank,  German,  and  Italian  barbarians  by  the  way.  At  this  time  it 
seemed  impossible  that  France  could  escape  the  fate  of  Spain ;  and  if 
she  fell,  the  threat  of  Musa  would  inevitably  have  come  to  pass,  that  he 
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would  preach  the  Unity  of  God  in  the  Vatican.  But  a  quarrel  had  arisen 
between  him  and  Tank,  who  had  been  imprisoned  and  even  scourged. 
The  iiit mis  of  the  latter,  however,  did  not  fail  him  at  the  court  of  Da- 
mascus. An  envoy  from  the  Khalif  Alwalid  appeared,  ordering  Musa 
to  desist  from  his  enterprise,  to  return  to  Syria,  and  exonerate  himself 
from  the  things  laid  to  his  charge.  But  Musa  bribed  the  envoy  to  let  him 
advance.  Hereupon  the  angry  khalif  dispatched  a  second  messenger, 
who,  in  face  of  the  Moslems  and  Christians,  audaciously  arrested  him,  at 
the  head  of  his  troops,  by  the  bridle  of  his  horse.  The  concfueror  of 
Spain  was  compelled  to  return.  He  was  cast  into  prison,  fined  200,000 
pieces  of  gold,  publicly  whipped,  and  his  life  with  difficulty  spared.  As 
is  related  of  Belisarius,  Musa  was  driven  as  a  beggar  to  solicit  charity, 
and  the  Saracen  conqueror  of  Spain  ended  his  days  in  grief  and  abso- 
lute want. 

These  dissensions  among  the  Arabs,  far  more  than  the  sword  of 
Charles  M  artel,  prevented  the  Mohammedanization  of  France.  Their 
historians  admit  the  great  check  received  at  the  battle  of  Arrest  of  Moham- 

0  .  _         .  .          modaniflm  in  West- 

ToUrS,  in  which  Abderrahman  was  killed ;  they  call  that  em  Europe. 

field  the  Place  of  the  Martyrs ;  but  their  accounts  by  no  means  corre- 
spond to  the  relations  of  the  Christian  authors,  who  affirm  that  375,000 
Mohammedans  fell,  but  only  1500  Christians.  The  defeat  was  not  so  dis- 
astrous but  that  in  a  few  months  they  were  able  to  resume  their  ad- 
vance, and  their  progress  was  arrested  only  by  renewed  dissensions 
among  themselves — dissensions  not  alone  among  the  leaders  in  Spain, 
but  also  more  serious  ones  of  aspirants  for  the  khalifatc  in  Asia.  On 
the  overthrow  of  the  Ommiade  house,  Abderrahman,  one  of  that  family, 
escaped  to  Spain,  which  repaid  the  patronage  of  its  conquest  by  acknowl- 
edging him  as  its  sovereign.  He  made  Cordova  the  seat  of  his  govern- 
ment. Neither  he  nor  his  immediate  successors  took  any  other  title 
than  that  of  emir,  out  of  respect  to  the  khalif,  who  resided  at  Bagdad, 
metropolis  of  Islam,  though  they  maintained  a  rivalry  with  him  in 
the  patronage  of  letters  and  science.  Abderrahman  himself  strengthen- 
ed his  power  by  an  alliance  with  Charlemagne. 

Scarcely  had  the  Arabs  become  firmly  settled  in  Spain  before  they 
commenced  a  brilliant  career.     Adopting  what  had  now  be- 
come  the  established  policy  of  the  Commanders  of  the  Faithful 

\halifs  of  Cordova  distinguished  themselves  as  uhArmbi- 
anting,  and  set  an  example  of  refinement  strongly  contrast- 
wit  h  the  condition  of  the  native  European  princes,    Cordova,  under 
their  administration,  at  its  highest  point  of  prosperity,  boasted  of  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  houses,  and  more  than  a  million  of  inhabit- 
ants.    After  sunset,  a  man  might  walk  through  it  in  a  straight  line  for 
miles  by  the  light  of  the  public  lamps.     Seven  hundred  years  after 
this  time  ti  not  so  much  as  one  public  lamp  in  London.    Its 
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streets  were  solidly  paved.  In  Paris,  centuries  subsequently,  whoever 
stepped  over  his  threshold  on  a  rainy  day  stepped  up  to  his  ankles  in 
mud.  Other  cities,  as  Granada,  Seville,  Toledo,  considered  themselves 
rivals  of  Cordova.  The  palaces  of  the  khalifs  were  magnificently  deco- 
rated. Those  sovereigns  might  well  look  down  with  supercilious  con- 
tempt on  the  dwellings  of  the  rulers  of  Germany,  France,  and  England, 
which  were  scarcely  better  than  stables — chimneyless,  windowless,  and 
with  a  hole  in  the  roof  for  the  smoke  to  escape,  like  the  wigwams  of 
certain  Indians.  The  Spanish  Mohammedans  had  brought  with  them 
Their  palaces  au  tne  luxuries  and  prodigalities  of  Asia.  Their  residences 
and  gardens.  'stOO(l  forth  against  the  clear  blue  sky,  or  were  embosomed  in 
woods.  They  had  polished  marble  balconies,  overhanging  orange-gar- 
dens ;  courts  with  cascades  of  water ;  shady  retreats  provocative  of  slum- 
ber in  the  heat  of  the  day ;  retiring-rooms,  vaulted  with  stained  glass, 
speckled  with  gold,  over  which  streams  of  water  were  made  to  gush ; 
the  floors  and  walls  were  of  exquisite  mosaic.  Here,  a  fountain  of  quick- 
silver shot  up  in  a  glistening  spray,  the  glittering  particles  falling  with 
a  tranquil  sound  like  fairy  bells ;  there,  apartments  into  which  cool  air 
was  drawn  from  flower-gardens,  in  summer,  by  means  of  ventilating 
towers,  and  in  the  winter  through  earthen,  pipes,  or  caleducts,  imbedded 
in  the  walls — the  hypocaust,  in  the  vaults  below,  breathing  forth  vol- 
umes of  warm  and  perfumed  air  through  these  hidden  passages.  The 
walls  were  not  covered  with  wainscot,  but  adorned  with  arabesques,  and 
paintings  of  agricultural  scenes  and  views  of  Paradise.  From  the  ceil- 
ings, corniced  with  fretted  gold,  great  chandeliers  hung,  one  of  which,  it  is 
said,  was  so  large  that  it  contained  1084  lamps.  Clusters  of  frail  marble 
columns  surprised  the  beholder  with  the  vast  weights  they  bore.  In 
the  boudoirs  of  the  sultanas  they  were  sometimes  of  verd  antique,  and 
incrusted  with  lapis  lazuli.  The  furniture  was  of  sandal  and  citron 
wood,  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  ivory,  silver,  or  relieved  with  gold  and 
precious  malachite.  In  orderly  confusion  were  arranged  vases  of  rock 
crystal,  Chinese  porcelains,  and  tables  of  exquisite  mosaic.  The  winter 
apartments  were  hung  with  rich  tapestry ;  the  floors  were  covered  with 
embroidered  Persian  carpets.  Pillows  and  couches,  of  elegant  forms, 
were  scattered  about  the  rooms,  which  were  perfumed  with  frankincense. 
It  was  the  intention  of  the  Saracen  architect,  by  excluding  the  view  of 
the  external  landscape,  to  concentrate  attention  on  his  work ;  and  since 
the  representation  of  the  human  form  was  religiously  forbidden,  and  that 
source  of  decoration  denied,  his  imagination  ran  riot  with  the  complica- 
ted arabesques  he  introduced,  and  sought  every  opportunity  of  replac- 
ing the  prohibited  works  of  art  by  the  trophies  and  rarities  of  the  gar- 
den. For  this  reason,  the  Arabs  never  produced  artists ;  religion  turn- 
ed them  from  the  beautiful,  and  made  them  soldiers,  philosophers,  and 
men  of  aifairs.  Splendid  flowers  and  rare  exotics  ornamented  the  court- 
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yards  and  even  the  inner  chambers.  Great  care  was  taken  to  make  due 
provision  for  the  cleanliness,  occupation,  and  amusement  of  the  inmates. 
Through  pipes  of  metal,  water,  both  warm  and  cold,  to  suit  the  season  of 
the  year,  ran  into  baths  of  marble ;  in  niches,  where  the  current  of  air 
could  be  artificially  directed,  hung  dripping  alcarazzas.  There  were 
whispering-galleries  for  the  amusement  of  the  women ;  labyrinths  and 
marble  play-courts  for  the  children ;  for  the  master  himself,  grand  li- 
braries. The  Khalif  Alhakem's  was  so  large  that  the  cata-  ubmriamd 
logue  alone  filled  forty  volumes.  He  had  also  apartments  for  woriuofUllte- 
the  transcribing,  binding,  and  ornamenting  of  books.  A  taste  for  calig- 
raphy  and  the  possession  of  splendidly-illuminated  manuscripts  seems 
to  have  anticipated  in  the  khalifs,  both  of  Asia  and  Spain,  the  taste  for 
statuary  and  paintings  among  the  later  popes  of  Rome. 

Such  were  the  palace  and  gardens  of  Zehra,  in  which  Abderrahman 
III.  honored  his  favorite  sultana.  The  edifice  had  1200  col-  -n,,,  court  of  Ab. 
umns  of  Greek,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  African  marble.  Its  a*™*"""!, 
hall  of  audience  was  incrusted  with  gold  and  pearls.  Through  the  long 
corridors  of  its  seraglio  black  eunuchs  silently  glided.  The  ladies  of  the 
harem,  both  wives  and  concubines,  were  the  most  beautiful  that  could  be 
found.  To  that  establishment  alone  6300  persons  were  attached.  The 
body-guard  of  the  sovereign  was  composed  of  12,000  horsemen,  whose 
cimeters  and  belts  were  studded  with  gold.  This  was  that  Abderrah- 
man who,  after  a  glorious  reign  of  fifty  years,  sat  down  to  count  the 
number  of  days  of  unalloyed  happiness  he  had  experienced,  and  could 
only  enumerate  fourteen.  "  Oh  man !"  exclaimed  the  plaintive  khalif, 
t  not  thy  trust  in  this  present  world." 

No  nation  has  ever  excelled  the  Spanish  Arabs  in  the  beauty  and 
costliness  of  their  pleasure-gardens.  To  them,  also,  we  owe  g^,  ^uta 
the  introduction  of  very  many  of  our  most  valuable  cultivated  oftheMoor8- 
fruits,  such  as  the  peach.  Retaining  the  love  of  their  ancestors  for  the 
cooling  effect  of  water  in  a  hot  climate,  they  spared  no  pains  in  the  su- 
perfluity of  fountains,  hydraulic  works,  and  artificial  lakes  in  which  fish 
wen  •  i ;  t  iscd  for  the  table.  Into  such  a  lake,  attached  to  the  palace  of  Cor- 
dova, many  loaves  were  cast  each  day  to  feed  the  fish.  There  were  also 
menageries  of  foreign  animals;  aviaries  of  rare  birds;  manufactories  in 
which  skilled  workmen,  obtained  from  foreign  countries,  displayed  their 
art  in  textures  of  silk,  cotton,  linen,  and  all  the  miracles  of  the  loom; 
in  jewelry  and  filigree- work,  with  which  they  ministered  to  the  female 
pride  of  the  sultanas  and  concubines.  Under  the  shade  of  cypresses  cas- 
niong  flowering  shrubs  there  were  winding  walks, 
bowers  of  roses,  seats  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  crypt-like  grottoes  hewn 
in  the  living  stone.  Nowhere  was  ornamental  gardening  better  under- 
stood; for  not  only  did  the  artist  try  to  please  the  eye  as  it  wandered 
over  the  pleasant  gradation  ot  le  color  and  form — he  also  boast- 
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ed  his  success  in  the  gratification  of  the  sense  of  smell  by  the  studied 
succession  of  perfumes  from  beds  of  flowers. 

To  these  Saracens  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  our  personal  comforts. 
Their  domes-  Religiously  cleanly,  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  clothe,  ac- 
tic  life.  cording  to  the. fashion  of  the  natives  of  Europe,  in  a  garment 
unchanged  till  it  dropped  to  pieces  of  itself,  a  loathsome  mass  of  vermin, 
stench,  and  rags.  No  Arab  who  had  been  a  minister  of  state,  or  the 
associate  or  antagonist  of  a  sovereign,  would  have  offered  such  a  specta- 
cle as  the  corpse  of  Thomas  a  Becket  when  his  haircloth  shirt  was  re- 
moved. They  taught  us  the  use  of  the  often-changed  and  often- washed 
under-garment  of  linen  or  cotton,  which  still  passes  among  ladies  under 
its  old  Arabic  name.  But  to  cleanliness  they  were  not  unwilling  to  add 
ornament.  Especially  among  women  of  the  higher  classes  was  the  love 
of  finery  a  passion.  Their  outer  garments  were  often  of  silk,  embroid- 
ered and  decorated  with  gems  and  woven  gold.  So  fond  were  the  Moor- 
ish women  of  gay  colors,  and  the  lustre  of  chrysolites,  hyacinths,  eme- 
ralds, and  sapphires,  that  it  was  quaintly  said  that  the  interior  of  any 
public  building  in  which  they  were  permitted  to  appear  looked  like  a 
flower-meadow  in  the  spring  besprinkled  with  rain. 

'  In  the  midst  of  all  this  luxury,  which  can  not  be  regarded  by  the  his- 
They  cultivate  ut-  torian  with  disdain,  since  in  the  end  it  produced  a  most  im- 
erature,  music,  pOrtant  reSult  in  the  south  of  France,  the  Spanish  khalifs, 
emulating  the  example  of  their  Asiatic  compeers,  and  in  this  strongly 
contrasting  with  the  popes  of  Eome,  were  not  only  the  patrons,  but  the 
personal  cultivators  of  all  the  branches  of  human  learning.  One  of 
them  was  himself  the  author  of  a  work  on  polite  literature  in  not  less 
than  fifty  volumes ;  another  wrote  a  treatise  on  algebra.  When  Zaryab 
the  musician  came  from  the  East  to  Spain,  the  Khalif  Abderrahman  rode 
forth  to  meet  him  in  honor.  The  College  of  Music  in  Cordova  was  sus- 
tained by  ample  government  patronage,  and  is  said  to  have  produced 
many  illustrious  professors. 

The  Arabs  never  translated  into  their  own  tongue  the  great  Greek 
poets,  though  they  so  sedulously  collected  and  translated  the  Greek  phi- 
losophers. Their  religious  sentiments  and  sedate  character  caused  them 
but  disapprove  to  abominate  the  lewdness  of  our  classical  mythology,  and  to 
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mythology,  denounce  indignantly  any  connection  between  the  licentious, 
impure  Olympian  Jove  and  the  Most  High  God  as  an  insufferable  and 
unpardonable  blasphemy.  Haroun  Alraschid  had  gratified  his  curiosity 
by  causing  Homer  to  be  translated  into  Syriac,  but  he  did  not  adven- 
ture on  rendering  the  great  epics  into  Arabic.  Notwithstanding  this 
aversion  to  our  graceful  but  not  unobjectionable  ancient  poetry,  among 
them  originated  the  Tensons,  or  poetic  disputations,  carried  afterward 
to  perfection  among  the  Troubadours;  from  them,  also,  the  Provengals 
learned  to  employ  jongleurs.  Across  the  Pyrenees,  literary,  philosoph- 
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ical,  and  military  adventurers  were  perpetually  passing;  and  thus  the 
luxury,  the  taste,  and,  above  all,  the  chivalrous  gallantry  and  elegant 
courtesies  of  Moorish  society  found  their  way  from  Granada  Th(.  Slllth 
and  Cordova  to  Provence  and  Languedoc.  The  French,  and  ^JJSJ 
(i'-nnan,  and  English  nobles  imbibed  the  Arab  admiration  for  thelrtMtei- 
the  horse ;  they  learned  to  pride  themselves  on  skillful  riding.  Hunt- 
ing and  falconry  became  their  fashionable  pastimes ;  they  tried  to  emu- 
late that  Arab  skill  which  had  produced  the  celebrated  breed  of  Anda- 
lusian  horses.  It  was  a  scene  of  grandeur  and  gallantry;  the  pastimes 
were  tilts  and  tournaments.  The  refined  society  of  Cordova  prided  it- 
self in  its  politeness.  A  gay  contagion  also  spread  from  the  beautiful 
Mo. .risli  miscreants  to  their  sisters  beyond  the  mountains ;  the  South  of 
France  was  full  of  the  witcheries  of  female  fascinations,  and  of  dancing 
to  the  lute  and  mandolin.  Even  in  Italy  and  Sicily  the  love-song  be- 
came the  favorite  composition;  and  out  of  these  genial  but  not  ortho- 
beginnings  the  polite  literature  of  modern  Europe  arose.  Light  iu«rature 

nil  i"  •  i  111  i  i-n      spreads  into  8ic- 

1  he  pleasant  epidemic  spread  by  degrees  along  every  hill-  nyandiuiy. 
side  and  valley.  In  monasteries,  voices  that  had  vowed  celibacy  might 
be  board  caroling  stanzas  of  which  St  Jerome  would  hardly  have 
approved;  there  was  many  a  juicy  abbot,  who  could  troll  forth  in  jo- 
cund strains,  like  those  of  the  merry  sinners  of  Malaga  and  Xeres,  the 
charms  of  women  and  wine,  though  one  was  forbidden  to  the  Moslem 
and  one  to  the  monk.  The  sedate  graybeards  of  Cordova  had  already 
applied  to  the  supreme  judge  to  have  the  songs  of  the  Spanish  Jew, 
Abraham  Ibn  Sahal,  prohibited ;  for  there  was  not  a  youth,  nor  woman, 
nor  child  in  the  city  who  could  not  repeat  them  by  heart.  Their  im- 
moral tendency  was  a  public  scandal.  The  light  gayety  of  Spain  was 
reflected  in  the  coarser  habits  of  the  northern  countries.  It  was  an  arch- 
deacon of  Oxford  who  some  time  afterward  sang, 

"  Mihi  sit  propositum  in  tabcrni  mori, 
Vinum  sit  nppositum  moricntis  ori, 
Ut  dicant,  cum  vcnerint  nngelorum  chori ; 
'Dcus  sit  propitius  huic  potatori,'  "  etc. 

Even  as  early  as  the  tenth  century,  persons  having  a  taste  for  learn- 
in  IT  and  for  elegant  amenities  found  their  way  into  Spain  from  all  ad- 
joining countries ;  a  practice  in  subsequent  years  still  more  indulged  in, 
when  it  became  illustrated  by  the  brilliant  success  of  Gerbert,  who,  as 
we  have  seen,  passed  from  the  infidel  University  of  Cordova  to  the  pa- 
v  of  Rome. 

The  khalifs  of  the  West  carried  out  the  precepts  of  All,  the  fourth 
successor  of  Mohammed,  in  the  patronage  of  literature.  They 
established  libraries  in  all  their  chief  towns ;  it  is  said  that 
not  fewer  than  seventy  were  in  existence.  To  every  mosque  was  attach- 
ed a  public  school,  in  which  the  children  of  the  poor  were  taught  t- 
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and  write,  and  instructed  in  the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  For  those  in 
easier  circumstances  there  were  academies,  usually  arranged  in  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  apartments,  each  calculated  for  accommodating  four  stu- 
dents ;  the  academy  being  presided  over  by  a  rector.  In  Cordova,  Gra- 
nada, and  other  great  cities,  there  were  universities  frequently  under  the 
superintendence  of  Jews ;  the  Mohammedan  maxim  being  that  the  real 
learning  of  a  man  is  of  more  public  importance  than  any  particular  re- 
ligious opinions  he  may  entertain.  In  this  they  followed  the  example 
of  the  Asiatic  khalif,  Haroun  Alraschid,  who  actually  conferred  the  su- 
perintendence of  his  schools  on  John  Masue,  a  Nestorian  Christian.  The 
Mohammedan  liberality  was  in  striking  contrast  with  the  intolerance  of 
Europe.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  at  this  time  any  European 
nation  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  follow  such  an  example.  In  the  uni- 
versities, the  professors  of  polite  literature  gave  lectures  upon  Arabic 
classical  works ;  others  taught  rhetoric,  or  composition,  or  mathematics, 
or  astronomy,  or  other  sciences.  From  these  institutions  many  of  the 
practices  observed  in  our  colleges  were  derived.  They  held  Commence- 
ments as  we  do,  at  which  poems  were  read  and  orations  delivered  in 
presence  of  the  public.  They  had  also,  in  addition  to  these  schools  of 
general  learning,  professional  ones,  particularly  for  medicine. 

With  a  pride  perhaps  not  altogether  inexcusable,  the  Arabians  boast- 
cuitivationofgram-  ed  of  their  language  as  being  the  most  perfect  spoken  by 

mar,  rhetoric,  com-  ,  9  in   \  in  i 

position.  man.     Mohammed  himself,  when  challenged  to  produce  a 

miracle  in  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  his  mission,  uniformly  pointed  to 
the  composition  of  the  Koran,  its  unapproachable  excellence  vindicating 
its  inspiration.  The  orthodox  Moslems — the  Moslems  are  those  who 
are  submissively  resigned  to  the  Divine  will— are  wont  to  assert  that 
every  page  of  that  book  is  indeed  a  conspicuous  miracle.  It  is  not  then 
surprising  that,  in  the  Arabian  schools,  great  attention  was  paid  to  the 
study  of  language,  and  that  so  many  celebrated  grammarians  were  pro- 
duced. By  these  scholars,  dictionaries,  similar  to  those  now  in  use,  were 
composed ;  their  copiousness  is  indicated  by  the  circumstance  that  one 
of  them  consisted  of  sixty  volumes,  the  definition  of  each  word  being  il- 
lustrated or  sustained  by  quotations  from  Arab  authors  of  acknowledged 
repute.  They  had  also  lexicons  of  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew ;  and  cyclope- 
dias such  as  the  Historical  Dictionary  of  Sciences  of  Mohammed  Ibn  Ab- 
dallah,  of  Granada.  In  their  highest  civilization  and  luxury  they  did 
not  forget  the  amusements  of  their  forefathers — listening  to  the  tale-tell- 
er, who  never  failed  to  obtain  an  audience  in  the  midst  of  Arab  tents. 
Around  the  evening  fires  in  Spain  the  wandering  literati  exercised  their 
wonderful  powers  of  Oriental  invention,  edifying  the  eager  listeners  by 
such  narrations  as  those  that  have  descended  to  us  in  the  Arabian  Nights' 
Entertainments.  The  more  sober  and  higher  efforts  of  the  educated 
were,  of  course,  directed  to  pulpit  eloquence,  in  conformity  to  the  exam- 
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pie  of  all  the  great  Oriental  kbalifs,  and  sanctified  by  the  practice  of  tbe 
Prophet  himself.  Their  poetical  productions  embraced  all  tbe  modem 
minor  forms — satires,  odes,  elegies,  etc. ;  but  they  never  produced  any 
w«M-k  in  the  higher  walks  of  poesy,  no  epic,  no  tragedy.  Perhapa  this 
was  due  to  their  false  fashion  of  valuing  the  mechanical  ex-  Defcct,  of  thdr 
edition  of  a  work.  They  were  the  authors  and  introducers 
of  rhyme ;  and  such  was  the  luxuriance  and  abundance  of  their  lan- 
guage, that,  in  some  of  their  longest  poems,  the  same  rhyme  is  said  to 
have  been  used  alternately  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Where  such 
much  in  lical  triumphs  were  popularly  prized,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
conception  and  spirit  would  be  indifferent.  Even  among  the  Spanish 
women  there  were  not  a  few  who,  like  Velada,  Ayesha,  Labana,  Al«j. 
nia,  aehirved  reputation  in  these  compositions;  and  some  of  them  were 
daughters  of  khalifs.  And  this  is  the  more  interesting  to  us,  since  it 
was  from  the  Proven9al  poetry,  the  direct  descendant  of  these  efforts, 
that  European  literature  arose.  Sonnets  and  romances  at  last  displaced 
the  grimly -orthodox  productions  of  the  wearisome  and  ignorant  fathers 
of  the  Church. 

If  fiction  was  prized  among  the  Spanish  Arabs,  history  was  held  in 
not  less  esteem.  Every  khalif  had  his  own  historian.  The  instincts  of 
the  race  are  perpetually  peeping  out;  not  only  were  there  historians  of 
the  Commanders  of  the  Faithful,  but  also  of  celebrated  horses  and  illus- 
trious camels.  In  connection  with  history,  statistics  were  cultivated ;  this 
having  been,  it  may  be  said,  a  necessary  study  from  the  first,  enforced 
on  the  Saracen  officers  in  their  assessment  of  tribute  on  conquered  mis- 
believers, and  subsequently  continued  as  an  object  of  taste.  It  v. 
doubtless,  a  similar  necessity,  arising  from  their  position,  that  stamped 
such  a  remarkably  practical  aspect  on  the  science  of  the  Arabs  Tbeiruste 
generally.  Many  of  their  learned  men  were  travelers  and  voy-  c»i  «-iencc. 
ntly  moving  about  for  the  acquisition  or  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge, their  acquirements  being  a  passport  to  them  wherever  they  went. 
and  a  sufficient  introduction  to  any  of  the  African  or  Asiatic  courts. 
They  were  thus  continually  .brought  in  contact  with  men  of  affairs,  sol- 
diers of  fortune,  statesmen,  and  became  imbued  with  much  of  their  prac- 
tical spirit ;  and  hence  the  singularly  romantic  character  which  the  bi- 
ographies of  many  of  these  men  display,  wonderful  turns  of  prosperity, 
violent  deaths.  The  scope  of  their  literary  labors  offers  a  subject  well 
worthy  of  meditation ;  it  contrasts  with  the  contemporary  ignorance  of 
Europe.  Some  wrote  on  chronology ;  some  on  numismatics ;  some,  now 
that  military  eloquence  had  become  objectless,  wrote  on  pulpit  oratory : 
some  on  agriculture  and  its  allied  branches,  as  the  art  of  irrigation.  Not 
one  of  the  purely  muthematieal,  or  mixed,  or  practical  sciences  was 
omitted.  Out  of  a  list  too  long  for  detailed  quotation.  I  may  recall  a  : 
names:  Assamh,  who  wrote  on  topographv  a.  sol- 
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dier,  who  was  killed  in  the  invasion  of  France,  A.D.  720 ;  Avicenna, 
Their  continued  the  great  physician  and  philosopher,  who  died  A.D.  1037 ; 
ItuSy  ofmcdiclne.  Averrhoes,  of  Cordova,  the  chief  commentator  on  Aristotle, 
A.D.  1198.  It  was  his  intention  to  unite  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  with 
those  of  the  Koran.  To  him  is  imputed  the  discovery  of  spots  upon  the 
sun.  The  leading  idea  of  his  philosophy  was  the  numerical  unity  of  the 
souls  of  mankind,  though  parted  among  millions  of  living  individuals. 
He  died  at  Morocco.  Abu  Othman  wrote  on  zoology ;  Alberuni,  on 
gems  —  he  had  traveled  to  India  to  procure  information ;  Khazes,  Al 
Abbas,  and  Al  Beithar,  on  botany — the  latter  had  been  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  specimens.  Ebn  Zoar,  better 
known  as  Avenzoar,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  authority  in  Moorish 
pharmacy.  Pharmacopoeias  were  published  by  the  schools,  improve- 
ments on  the  old  ones  of  the  JSTestorians :  to  them  may  be  traced  the  in- 
troduction of  many  Arabic  words,  such  as  sirup,  julep,  elixir,  still  used 
among  our  apothecaries.  A  competent  scholar  might  furnish  not  only 
an  interesting,  but  valuable  book,  founded  on  the  remaining  relics  of  the 
Eeiics  of  the  Arab  vocabulary;  for,  in  whatever  direction  we  may  look, 
uiaary.vo°  '"  we  meet,  in  the  various  pursuits  of  peace  and  war,  of  letters 
and  of  science,  Saracenic  vestiges.  Our  dictionaries  tell  us  that  such  is 
the  origin  of  admiral,  alchemy,  alcohol,  algebra,  chemise,  cotton,  and 
hundreds  of  other  words.  The  Saracens  commenced  the  application  of 
chemistry,  both  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  in  the  explana- 
tion of  the  functions  of  the  human  body  and  in  the  cure  of  its  diseases. 
Nor  was  their  surgery  behind  their  medicine.  Albucasis,  of  Cordova, 
Their  medicine  shrinks  not  from  the  performance  of  the  most  formidable  op- 
and  surgery.  erations  in  his  own  and  in  the  obstetrical  art ;  the  actual  cau- 
tery and  the  knife  are  used  without  hesitation.  He  has  left  us  ample 
descriptions  of  the  surgical  instruments  then  employed ;  and  from  him 
we  learn  that,  in  operations  on  females  in  which  considerations  of  deli- 
cacy intervened,  the  services  of  properly  instructed  women  were  secured. 
How  different  was  all  this  from  the  state  of  things  in  Europe :  the  Chris- 
tian peasant,  fever-stricken  or  overtaken  by  accident,  hied  to  the  nearest 
saint-shrine  and  expected  a  miracle ;  the  Spanish  Moor  relied  on  the  pre- 
scription or  lancet  of  his  physician,  or  the  bandage  and  knife  of  his 
surgeon. 

In  mathematics  the  Arabians  acknowledged  their  indebtedness  to  two 
sources,  Greek  and  Indian,  but  they  greatly  improved  upon  both.  The 
Liberality  of  the  Asiatic  khalifs  had  made  exertions  to  procure  translations 
Asiatic  khaiifs.  of  Euclid,  Apollonius,  Archimedes,  and  other  Greek  geome- 
ters. Almaimon,  in  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  Theophilus,  expressed  his 
desire  to  visit  Constantinople  if  his  public  duties  would  have  permitted. 
He  requests  of  him  to  allow  Leo  the  mathematician  to  come  to  Bagdad 
to  impart  to  him  a  portion  of  his  learning,  pledging  his  word  that  he 
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would  restore  him  quickly  and  safely  again.  "  Do  not,"  says  the  high- 
minded  khalif,  "  let  diversity  of  religion  or  of  country  cause  you  to  re- 
fuse my  request.  Do  what  friendship  would  concede  to  a  friend.  In 
return,  I  ofi'er  you  a  hundred  weight  of  gold,  a  perpetual  alliance  and 
peace."  True  to  the  instincts  of  his  race  and  the  traditions  of  his  city, 
the  Byzantine  sourly  and  insolently  refused  the  request,  saying  that 
"  the  learning  which  had  illustrated  the  Koman  name  should  never  be 
imparted  to  a  barbarian." 

From  the  Hindus  the  Arabs  learned  arithmetic,  especially  that  valu- 
able invention  termed  by  us  the  Arabic  numerals,  but  hon-  Their  great  im. 
oral  )ly  ascribed  by  them  to  its  proper  source,  under  the  des-  armSSe. 
ignation  of  "  Indian  numerals."  They  also  entitled  their  treatises  on 
the  subject  "  Systems  of  Indian  Arithmetic."  This  admirable  notation 
by  nine  digits  and  cipher  occasioned  a  complete  revolution  in  arithmet- 
ical computations.  As  in  the  case  of  so  many  other  things,  the  Arab 
impress  is  upon  it ;  our  word  cipher,  and  its  derivatives,  ciphering,  etc., 
recall  the  Arabic  word  tsaphara  or  ciphra,  the  name  for  the  0,  and  mean- 
ing that  which  is  blank  or  void.  Mohammed  Ben  Musa,  said  to  be  the 
earliest  of  the  Saracen  authors  on  algebra,  and  who  made  the  great  im- 
provement of  substituting  sines  for  chords  in  trigonometry,  wrote  also 
on  this  Indian  system.  He  lived  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century ;  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  tenth  it  was  in  common  use  among  the  African  and 
Spanish  mathematicians.  Ebn  Junis,  A.D.  1008,  used  it  in  his  astronom- 
ical works.  From  Spain  it  passed  into  Italy,  its  singular  advantage  in 
commercial  computation  causing  it  to  be  eagerly  adopted  in  the  great 
trading  cities.  We  still  use  the  word  algorithm  in  reference  to  calcula- 
tions. The  study  of  algebra  was  intently  cultivated  among  the  Arabs, 
who  gave  it  the  name  it  bears.  Ben  Musa,  just  referred  to,  was  the  in- 
ventor of  the  common  method  of  solving  quadratic  equations.  In  the 
application  of  mathematics  to  astronomy  and  physics  they  Their  aatronom. 
had  been  long  distinguished.  Almaimon  had  determined  icaldi 
with  considerable  accuracy  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  His  result, 
with  those  of  some  other  Saracen  astronomers,  is  as  follov. .- : 

A.D.   830.  Almaimon 23°  35' 52" 

"       879.  Albatcgnius,  at  Aractc 23°  35' 00 

"       987.  Aboul  Wcfa,  at  Bagdad 23°  35' 00 

"       995.  Aboul  Rihau,with  a  quadrant  of  2.'>  feet  radius 23°  35'  00 

"     1080.  Arzachacl *.  23°  34' 00 

Almaimon  had  also  ascertained  the  size  of  the  earth  from  the  measure- 
ment of  a  degree  on  the  shore  of  the  Ked  Sea— an  operation  implying 
true  ideas  of  its  form,  and  in  singular  contrast  with  the  doctrine  of  Con- 
stantino] tie  and  Homo.  While  the  latter  was  asserting,  in  all  its  absurd- 
ity, the  flatness  of  the  earth,  the  Spanish  Moors  were  teaching  geography 
in  their  common  schools  from  globes.  In  Africa,  there  was  still  pre- 
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served,  with  almost  religious  reverence,  in  the  library  at  Cairo,  one  oi 
brass,  reputed  to  have  belonged  to  the  great  astronomer  Ptolemy. 
Idrisi  made  one  of  silver  for  Roger  II.,  of  Sicily ;  and  Gerbert  used  on< 
which  he  had  brought  from  Cordova  in  the  school  he  established 
Eheims.  It  cost  a  struggle  of  several  centuries,  illustrated  by  some  mar- 
tyrdoms, before  the  dictum  of  Lactantius  and  Augustine  could  be  over- 
thrown. Among  problems  of  interest  that  were  solved  may  be  men- 
tioned the  determination  of  the  length  of  the  year  by  Albategnius  and 
Thebit  Ben  Corrah ;  and  increased  accuracy  was  given  to  the  correction 
of  astronomical  observations  by  Alhazen's  great  discovery  of  atmospheric 
refraction.  Among  the  astronomers,  some  composed  tables ;  some  wrote 
on  the  measure  of  time ;  some  on  the  improvement  of  clocks,  for  which 
purpose  they  were  the  first  to  apply  the  pendulum ;  some  on  instru- 
ments, as  the  astrolabe.  The  introduction  of  astronomy  into  Christian 
Europe  has  been  attributed  to  the  translation  of  the  works  of  Moham- 
med Fargani.  In  Europe,  also,  the  Arabs  were  the  first  to  build  observ- 
atories ;  the  Giralda,  or  tower  of  Seville,  was  erected  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Geber,  the  mathematician,  A.D.  1196,  for  that  purpose. 
Its  fate  was  not  a  little  characteristic.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors 
it  was  turned  into  a  belfry,  the  Spaniards  not  knowing  what  else  to  do 
with  it. 

I  have  to  deplore  the  systematic  manner  in  which  the  literature  of 
Europe  tries  to  Europe  has  contrived  to  put  out  of  siffht  our  scientific  obli- 

hide  its  obliga-  ,       ,  r    ,  ,r  ~         ,     °. 

tions  to  them,  gations  to  the  Mohammedans.  Surely  they  can  not  be  much 
longer  hidden.  Injustice  founded  on  religious  rancor  and  national  con- 
ceit can  not  be  perpetuated  forever.  What  should  the  modern  astrono- 
mer say  when,  remembering  the  contemporary  barbarism  of  Europe,  he 
finds  the  Arab  Abul  Hassan  speaking  of  tubes,  to  the  extremities  of 
which  ocular  and  object  diopters,  perhaps  sights,  were  attached,  as  used 
at  Meragha?  what  when  he  reads  of  the  attempts  of  Abderrahman  Sufi 
at  improving  the  photometry  of  the  stars?  Are  the  astronomical  tables 
of  Ebn  Junis  (A.D.  1008),  called  the  Hakemite  tables,  or  the  Ilkanic  ta- 
bles of  Nasser  Eddin  Tasi,  constructed  at  the  great  observatory  just  men- 
tioned, Meragha,  near  Tauris,  A.D.  1259,  or  the  measurement  of  time  by 
pendulum  oscillations,  and  the  methods  of  correcting  astronomical  ta- 
bles by  systematic  observations — are  such  things  worthless  indications 
of  the  mental  state  ?  The  Arab  has  left  his  intellectual  impress  on  Eu- 
rope, as,  before  long,  Christendom  will  have  to  confess ;  he  has  indelibly 
written  it  on  the  heavens,  as  any  one  may  see  who  reads  the  names  of 
the  stars  on  a  common  celestial  globe. 

Our  obligations  to  the  Spanish  Moors  in  the  arts  of  life  are  even  more 
improvements  in  marked  than  in  the  higher  branches  of  science,  perhaps  only 
the  arts  of  nfe.  kecaUse  our  ancestors  were  better  prepared  to  take  advan- 
tage of  things  connected  with  daily  affairs.  They  set  an  example  of  skill- 
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ful  agriculture,  the  practice  of  which  was  regulated  by  a  code  of  laws. 
Not  only  did  they  attend  to  the  cultivation  of  plants,  introducing  very 
many  new  ones;  they  likewise  paid  great  attention  to  the  breeding  of 
cattle,  especially  sheep  and  the  horse.  To  them  we  owe  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  great  products,  rice,  sugar,  cotton,  and  also,  as  we  have  pre- 
viously observed,  nearly  all  the  fine  garden  and  orchard  fruits,  together 
with  many  less  important  plants,  as  spinach  and  saffron.  To  them  Spain 
owes  the  culture  of  silk ;  they  gave  to  Xeres  and  Malaga  their  celebrity 
for  making  wine.  They  introduced  the  Egyptian  system  of  irrigation 
by  flood-gates,  wheels,  and  pumps.  They  also  promoted  many  import- 
ant branches  of  industry ;  improved  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics, 
earthenware,  iron,  steel ;  the  Toledo  sword-blades  were  every  where 
prized  for  their  temper.  The  Arabs,  on  their  expulsion  from  Spain,  car- 
ried the  manuiaetmv  of  a  kind  oflrather,  in  which  they  were  acknowl- 
edged to  excel,  to  Morocco,  from  which  country  the  leather  itself  has  now 
taken  its  name.  They  also  introduced  inventions  of  a  more  ominous  kind 
— gunpowder  and  artillery.  The  cannon  they  used  appeared  to  have 
been  made  of  wrought  iron.  But  perhaps  they  more  than  compensated 
for  these  evil  contrivances  by  the  introduction  of  the  mariner's  compass. 
The  mention  of  the  mariner's  compass  might  lead  us  correctly  to  infer 
that  the  Spanish  Arabs  were  interested  in  commercial  pur-  Their  commerce, 
suits,  a  conclusion  to  which  we  should  also  come  when  we  consider  the 
revenues  of  some  of  their  khalifs.  That  of  Abderrahman  III.  is  stated 
at  five  and  a  half  millions  sterling — a  vast  sum  if  considered  by  its  mod- 
ern equivalent,  and  far  more  than  could  possibly  be  raised  by  taxes  on 
the  produce  of  the  soil.  It  probably  exceeded  the  entire  revenue  of  all 
the  sovereigns  of  Christendom  taken  together.  From  Barcelona  and 
other  ports  an  immense  trade  with  the  Levant  was  maintained,  but  it 
was  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  who,  from  the  first  invasion  of 
Spain  bv  Mnsa,  had  ever  been  the  firm  allies  and  collaborators  of  the 
bs.  Together  they  had  participated  in  the  dangers  of  the  invasion ; 
together  they  had  shared  its  boundless  success-;  together  they  had  held 
in  irreverent  derision,  nay,  even  in  contempt,  the  woman-worshipers  and 
polytheistic  savages  beyond  the  Pyrenees — as  they  mirthfully  called 
those  whose  long-delayed  vengeance  they  were  in  the  end  to  feel;  to- 
•  T  tlu-y  w*  re  expelled.  Against  such  Jews  as  lingered  behind  the 
hideous  persecutions  of  the  Inquisition  were  directed.  But  in  the  days 
of  their  prosperity  they  maintained  a  merchant  marine  of  more  than  a 
thousand  ships.  They  had  factories  and  consuls  on  the  Tanais.  With 
Constantinople  alone  they  maintained  a  great  trade;  it  ramified  from 
the  Black  Sea  i\  Mediterranean  into  the  interior  of  Asia;  it 

reached  the  ports  of  India  and  China,  and  extended  along  the  Afr 
coast  as  far  as  Madagascar.    Even  in  these  commercial  affairs  the  singu- 
lar genius  of  the  Jew  and  Arab  shine  forth.     In  the  midst  of  the  tenth 
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century,  when  Europe  was  about  in  the  same  condition  that  Caffraria  is 
now,  enlightened  Moors,  like  Abul  Cassem,  were  writing  treatises  on  the 
principles  of  trade  and  commerce.  As  on  so  many  other  occasions,  on 
these  affairs  they  have  left  their  traces.  The  smallest  weight  they  used 
in  trade  was  the  grain  of  barley,  four  of  which  were  equal  to  one  sweet 
pea,  called  in  Arabic  carat.  We  still  use  the  grain  as  our  unit  of 
weight,  and  still  speak  of  gold  as  being  so  many  carats  fine. 

Such  were  the  Khalifs  of  the  West ;  such  their  splendor,  their  luxury, 
obligations  to  their  knowledge ;  such  some  of  the  obligations  we  are  under 

the  Khalifs  of  .  , 

the  west.  to  them — obligations  which  Christian  Europe,  with  singular 
insincerity,  has  ever  been  fain  to  hide.  The  cry  against  the  misbeliever 
has  long  outlived  the  Crusades.  Considering  the  enchanting  country 
over  which  they  ruled,  it  was  not  without  reason  that  they  caused  to  be 
engraven  on  the  public  seal,  "  The  servant  of  the  Merciful  rests  content- 
ed in  the  decrees  of  God."  What  more,  indeed,  could  Paradise  give 
them?  But,  considering  also  the  evil  end  of  all  this  happiness  and 
pomp,  this  learning,  liberality,  and  wealth,  we  may  well  appreciate  the 
solemn  truth  which  these  monarchs,  in  their  day  of  pride  and  power, 
grandly  wrote  in  the  beautiful  mosaics  on  their  palace  walls,  an  ever- 
recurring  monition  to  him  who  owes  dominion  to  the  sword,  "  There  is 
no  conqueror  but  God." 

The  value  of  a  philosophical  or  political  system  may  be  determined 
by  its  fruits.  On  this  principle  I  examined  in  Chapter  XII.  the  Italian 
system,  estimating  its  religious  merit  from  the  biographies  of  the  popes, 
which  afford  the  proper  criterion.  In  like  manner,  the  intellectual  state 
Examination  of  the  Mohammedan  nations  at  successive  epochs  may  be  as- 

of  Mohammed-  .  .  r ,  J 

an  science.  certamed  from  what  is  its  proper  criterion,  the  contempora- 
neous scientific  manifestation. 

At  the  time  when  the  Moorish  influences  in  Spain  began  to  exert  a 
pressure  on  the  Italian  system,  there  were  several  scientific  writers,  frag- 
ments of  whose  works  have  descended  to  us.  As  an  architect  may  judge 
of  the  skill  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  his  art  from  a  study  of  the  Pyr- 
amids, so  from  these  relics  of  Saracenic  learning  we  may  demonstrate 
the  intellectual  state  of  the  Mohammedan  people,  though  much  of  their 
work  has  been  lost  and  more  has  been  purposely  destroyed. 

Among  such  writers  is  Alhazen;  his  date  was  about  A.D.  1100.  It 
appears  that  he  resided  both  in  Spain  and  Egypt,  but  the  details  of  his 
Review  of  biography  are  very  confused.  Through  his  optical  works,  which 
of  Aihazen.  have  been  translated  into  Latin,  he  is  best  known  to  Europe. 
He  was  the  first  to  correct  the  Greek  misconception  as  to  the  nature  of 
vision,  showing  that  the  rays  of  light  come  from  external  objects  to  the 
He  corrects  the  eje>  an(^  ^°  not  issue  forth,  from  the  eye  and  impinge  on  ex- 
theory  of  vision,  ternal  things,  as,  up  to  his  time,  had  been  supposed.  His  ex- 
planation does  not  depend  upon  mere  hypothesis  or  supposition,  but  is 
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plainly  based  upon  anatomical  investigation  as  well  as  on  geometrical 
discussion.  He  determines  that  the  retina  is  the  seat  of  vis-  Determines  the 
ion,  and  that  impressions  made  by  light  upon  it  are  conveyed  retina^11  * 
along  the  optic  nerve  to  the  brain.  Though  it  might  not  be  convenient, 
at  the  time  when  Alhazen  lived,  to  make  such  an  acknowledgment,  no 
0110  could  come  to  these  conclusions,  nor,  indeed,  know  any  thing  about 
these  facts,  unless  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  forbidden  practice  of  • 
section.  With  felicity  he  explains  that  we  see  single  when  we  Explains  .to. 
use  both  eyes,  because  of  the  formation  of  the  visual  images  on  gle  vUio°* 
symmetrical  portions  of  the  two  retinas.  To  the  modern  physiologist 
the  mere  mention  of  such  things  is  as  significant  as  the  occurrence  of  an 
arch  in  the  interior  of  the  pyramid  is  to  the  architect.  But  Alhazen 
shows  that  our  sense  of  sight  is  by  no  means  a  reliable  guide,  and  that 
thcLo  are  illusions  arising  from  the  course  which  the  rays  of  light  may 
take  when  they  suffer  refraction  or  reflection.  It  is  in  the  discussion  of 
one  of  these  physical  problems  that  his  scientific  greatness  truly  shines 
forth,  lie  is  perfectly  aware  that  the  atmosphere  decreases  in  density 
with  increase  of  height;  and  from  that  consideration  he  Traces  the  conne 
shows  that  a  ray  of  light,  entering  it  obliquely,  follows  a  thro^h  the  fir. 
curvilinear  path  which  is  concave  toward  the  earth ;  and  that,  since  the 
mind  refers  the  position  of  an  object  to  the  direction  in  which  the  ray 
of  light  from  it  enters  the  eye,  the  result  must  be  an  illusion  as  respects 
the  starry  bodies ;  they  appear  to  us,  to  use  the  Arabic  term,  nearer  to 
the  zenith  than  they  actually  are,  and  not  in  their  true  place.  Astronomical 
We  see  them  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent  to  the  curve  of  re-  refrmcUon- 
fraction  as  it  reaches  the  eye.  Hence  also  he  shows  that  we  actually  see 
the  stars,  and  the  sun,  and  the  moon  before  they  have  risen  and  after 
they  have  set — a  wonderful  illusion.  He  shows  that  in  its  passage 
through  the  air  the  curvature  of  a  ray  increases  with  the  increasing  den- 
sity, and  that  its  path  does  not  depend  on  vapors  that  chance  to  be  pres- 

.  but  on  the  variation  of  density  in  the  medium.  To  this  refraction 
he  truly  refers  the  shortening,  in  their  vertical  diameter,  of  -n^  h0rtzol,tai 
the  horizontal  sun  and  moon ;  to  its  variations  he  imputes  8un  and 

twinkling  of  the  fixed  stars.  The  apparent  increase  of  size  of  the 
former  bodies  when  they  are  in  the  horizon  he  refers  to  a  mental  decep- 
tion,  arising  from  the  presence  of  intervening  terrestrial  objects, 
shows  that  the  effect  of  refraction  is  to  shorten  the  duration  of  night  and 
darkness  by  prolonging  the  visibility  of  the  sun,  and  considering  the  re- 
flecting action  of  the  air,  he  deduces  that  beautiful  explanation  of  the 
nature  of  twilight — the  light  that  we  perceive  before  the  rising 

1  after  the  setting  of  the  sun — which  we  accept  at  the  pres- 
ent  time  as  true.    With  extraordinarv  acuteness,  he  applies  the  principles 
with  which  he  is  dealing  to  the  determination  of  the  height 
of  the  atmosphere,  deciding  that  its  limit  is  nearly  58$  miles. 
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All  this  is  very  grand.  Shall  we  compare  it  with  the  contemporane- 
ous monk  miracles  and  monkish  philosophy  of  Europe  ?  It  would  make 
a  profound  impression  if  communicated  for  the  first  time  to  a  scientific 
society  in  our  own  age.  Nor  perhaps  does  his  merit  end  here.  If  the 
Book  of  the  Balance  of  Wisdom,  for  a  translation  of  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  M.  Khanikoff,  the  Kussian  consul-general  at  Tabriz,  be  the  pro- 
duction of  Alhazen,  of  which  there  seems  to  be  internal  proof,  it  offers  us 
evidence  of  a  singular  clearness  in  mechanical  conception  for  which  we 
should  scarcely  have  been  prepared,  and,  if  it  be  not  his,  at  all  events  it 
indisputably  shows  the  scientific  acquirements  of  his  age.  In  that  book 
The  weight  is  plainly  set  forth  the  connection  between  the  weight  of  the  at- 
of  the  air.  mosphere  an$  jts  increasing  density.  The  weight  of  the  atmos- 
phere was  therefore  understood  before  Torricelli.  He  shows  that  a  body 
will  weigh  differently  in  a  rare  and  in  a  dense  atmosphere;  that  its. loss 
principles  of  of  weight  will  be  greater  in  proportion  as  the  air  is  more  dense, 
hydrostatics.  jje  considers  the  force  with  which  plunged  bodies  will  rise 
through  heavier  media  in  which  they  are  immersed,  and  discusses  the 
submergence  of  floating  bodies,  as  ships  upon  the  sea.  He  understands 
the  doctrine  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  He  applies  it  to  the  investigation 
Theory  of  the  °f  balances  and  steelyards,  showing  the  relations  between  the 
balance.  centre  of  gravity  and  the  centre  of  suspension — when  those 
instruments  will  set  and  when  they  will  vibrate.  He  recognizes  gravity 
as  a  force ;  asserts  that  it  diminishes  with  the  distance ;  but  falls  into 
the  mistake  that  the  diminution  is  as  the  distance,  and  not  as  its  square. 
He  considers  gravity  as  terrestrial,  and  fails  to  perceive  that  it  is  uni- 
versal— that  was  reserved  for  Newton.  He  knows  correctly  the  relation 
Gravity?  capii-  between  the  velocities,  spaces,  and  times  of  falling  bodies, 
the  hydrometer!  and  has  very  distinct  ideas  of  capillary  attraction.  He  im- 
proves the  construction  of  that  old  Alexandrian  invention,  the  hydrome- 
ter— the  instrument  which,  in  a  letter  to  his  fair  but  pagan  friend  Hy- 
patia,  the  good  Bishop  of  Ptolemais,  Synesius,  six  hundred  years  before, 
requests  her  to  have  made  for  him  in^  Alexandria,  as  he  wishes  to  try 
the  wines  he  is  using,  his  health  being  a  little  delicate.  The  determina- 
Tabies  of  spe-  ti°ns  °f tne  densities  of  bodies,  as  given  by  Alhazen,  approach 
cmc  gravities.  very  cioseiy  to  our  own ;  in  the  case  of  mercury  they  are  even 
more  exact  than  some  of  those  of  the  last  century.  I  join,  as,  doubtless, 
all  natural  philosophers  will  do,  in  the  pious  prayer  of  Alhazen,  that,  in 
the  day  of  judgment,  the  All-Merciful  will  take  pity  on  the  soul  of  Abu- 
r-Eaihan,  because  he  was  the  first  of  the  race  of  men  to  construct  a  table 
of  specific  gravities ;  and  I  will  add  Alhazen's  name  thereto,  for  he  was 
the  first  to  trace  the  curvilinear  path  of  a  ray  of  light  through  the  air. 
Though  more  than  seven  centuries  part  him  from  our  times,  the  physi- 
ologists of  this  age  may  accept  him  as  their  compeer,  since  he  received 
and  defended  the  doctrine,  now  forcing  its  way,  of  the  progressive  de- 
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velopment  of  animal  forms.  lie  upheld  the  affirmation  of  those  who 
said  that  man,  in  his  progress,  passes  through  a  definite  sue-  The  theory  of 
cession  of  status;  not,  however,  "that  he  was  once  a  bull,  and  oforganS. 
was  then  changed  to  an  ass,  and  afterward  into  a  horse,  and  after  that 
into  :ui  ape,  and  finally  became  a  man."  This,  he  says,  is  only  a  mis- 
n  presentation  by  "  common  people"  of  what  is  really  meant.  The  "  com- 
mon people"  who  withstood  Alhazen  have  representatives  among  us, 
themselves  the  only  example  in  the  Fauna  of  the  world  of  that  non-de- 
vflopment  which  they  so  loudly  affirm.  At  the  best  they  arc  only  pass- 
ing through  some  of  the  earlier  forms  of  that  series  of  transmutations  to 
which  the  devout  Mohammedan  in  the  above  quotation  alludes. 

The  Arabians,  with  all  this  physical  knowledge,  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  in  possession  of  the  thermometer,  though  they  knew  the  great  im- 
portance of  temperature  measures,  employing  the  areometer  for  that  pur- 
pose. They  had  detected  the  variation  in  density  of  liquids  by  heat, 
but  not  the  variation  in  volume.  In  their  measures  of  time  they  were 
more  successful ;  they  had  several  kinds  of  clepsydras.  A  balance  clep- 
sydra is  described  in  the  work  from  which  I  am  quoting.  But  it  was 
their  great  astronomer,  Ebn  Junis,  who  accomplished  the  most  valuable 
of  all  chronometric  improvements.  He  first  applied  the  pendu-  TI.^,,,,,,. 
lum  to  the  measure  of  time.  Laplace,  in  the  fifth  note  to  his  lumclock- 
Systemc  du  Monde,  avails  himself  of  the  observations  of  this  philosopher, 
with  those  of  Albategnius  and  other  Arabians,  as  incontestible  proof  of 
the  diminution  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit.  He  Agronomical 
states,  moreover,  that  the  observation  of  Ebn  Junis  of  the  ob-  J«£u.  ° 
liquity  of  the  ecliptic,  properly  corrected  for  parallax  and  refraction, 
gives  for  the  year  A.D.  1000  a  result  closely  approaching  to  the  theoret- 
ical, lie  also  mentions  another  observation  of  Ebn  Junis,  October  31, 
A.D.  1007,  as  of  much  importance  in  reference  to  the  great  inequalities 
of  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  I  have  already  remarked  that,  in  the  writings  of 
this  great  Arabian,  the  Arabic  numerals  and  our  common  arith-  ^^  Arnb!c 
mctical  processes  arc  currently  used.  From  Africa  and  Spain  Dumerala- 
they  passed  into  Italy,  finding  ready  acceptance  among  commercial  men, 
who  reeoLfnized  at  once  their  value,  and,  as  William  of  Malmesbury 
says,  being  a  wonderful  relief  to  the  "sweating  calculators;''  an  epithet 
of  which  the  correctness  will  soon  appear  to -any  one  who  will  try  to  do 
a  common  multiplication  or  division  sum  by  the  aid  of  the  old  Roman 
numerals.  It  is  said  that  Gerbert — Pope  Sylvester — was  the  first  to  in- 
troduce a  knowledge  of  them  into  Europe ;  lie  had  learned  them  at  the 

amnie.lan  university  of  Cordova.     It  is  in  allusion  to  the  cip: 
which  follows  the  9,  but  which,  added  to  any  of  the  other  digits,  in- 
creases by  tenfold  its  power,  that,  in  a  letter  to  his  patron,  the  Emperor 
Otho  III.,  with  humility  he  playfully  but  truly  1  ain  like  the  last 

of  all  the  number 
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The  overthrow  of  the  Koman  by  the  Arabic  numerals  foreshadowed 
the  result  of  a  far  more  important — a  political — contest  between  those 
rival  names.  But,  before  showing  how  the  Arabian  intellect  pressed 
upon  Kome,  and  the  convulsive  struggles  of  desperation  which  Rom 
Arabian  phi-  made  to  resist  it,  I  must  for  a  moment  consider  the  former  un 
losophy.  ^er  another  point  of  view,  and  speak  of  Saracen  philosophy. 
And  here  Algazzali  shall  be  my  guide.  He  was  born  A.D.  1058. 

Let  us  hear  him  speak  for  himself.  He  is  relating  his  attempt  to  de- 
tach himself  from  the  opinions  which  he  had  imbibed  in  his  childhood : 
TUG  writing  "I  said  to  my  self,  'My  aim  is  simply  to  know  the  truth  of 
of  Aigazzaii.  ^hings ;  consequently,  it  is  indispensable  for  me  to  ascertain 
what  is  knowledge.'  Now  it  was  evident  to  -me  that  certain  knowledge 
must  be  that  which  explains  the  object  to  be  known  in  such  a  manner 
that  no  doubt  can  remain,  so  that  in  future  all  error  and  conjecture  re- 
specting it  must  be  impossible.  Not  only  would  the  understanding  then 
need  no  efforts  to  be  convinced  of  certitude,  but  security  against  error  is 
in  such  close  connection  with  knowledge,  that,  even  were  an  apparent 
The  certitude  proof  of  falsehood  to  be  brought  forward,  it  would  cause  no 
of  knowledge.  ^ou"bt7  because  no  suspicion  of  error  would  be  possible.  Thus, 
when  I  have  acknowledged  ten  to  be  more  than  three,  if  any  one  were 
to  say, '  On  the  contrary,  three  is  more  than  ten,  and,  to  prove  the  truth 
of  my  assertion,  I  will  change  this  rod  into  a  serpent,'  and  if  he  were  to 
change  it,  my  conviction  of  his  error  would  remain  unshaken.  His  ma- 
noeuvre would  only  produce  in  me  admiration  for  his  ability.  I  should 
not  doubt  my  own  knowledge. 

"  Then  was  I  convinced  that  knowledge  which  I  did  not  possess  in 
this  manner,  and  respecting  which  I  had  not  this  certainty,  could  inspire 
me  with  neither  confidence  nor  assurance;  and  no  knowledge  without 
assurance  deserves  the  name  of  knowledge. 

"  Having  examined  the  state  of  my  own  knowledge,  I  found  it  divest- 
ed of  all  that  could  be  said  to  have  these  qualities,  unless  perceptions  of 
the  senses  and  irrefragable  principles  were  to  be  considered  such.  I 
then  said  to  myself,  *  Now,  having  fallen  into  this  despair,  the  only  hops 
unreliability  °f  acquiring  incontestable  convictions  is  by  the  perceptions  of 
of  the  senses.  foQ  senses  an(j  ]jy  necessary  truths.'  Their  evidence  seemed 
to  me  to  be  indubitable.  -I  began,  however,  to  examine  the  objects  of 
sensation  and  speculation,  to  see  if  they  possibly  could  admit  of  doubtf 
Then  doubts  crowded  upon  me  in  such  numbers  that  my  incertitude  be* 
came  complete.  Whence  results  the  confidence  I  have  in  sensible  things? 
The  strongest  of  all  our  senses  is  sight ;  and  yet,  looking  at  a  shadow, 
and  perceiving  it  to  be  fixed  and  immovable,  we  judge  it  to  be  deprived 
of  movement ;  nevertheless,  experience  teaches  us  that,  when  we  return 
to  the  same  place  an  hour  after,  the  shadow  is  displaced,  for  it  does  not 
vanish  suddenly,  but  gradually,  little  by  little,  so  as  never  to  be  at  rest. 
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If  we  look  at  the  stars,  they  seem  to  be  as  small  as  money -pieces ;  but 
mathematical  proofs  convince  us  that  they  are  larger  than  the  earth. 
These  and  other  things  are  judged  by  the  senses,  but  rejected  by  reason 
as  false.  I  abandoned  the  senses,  therefore,  having  seen  all  my  confi- 
dence in  their  truth  shaken. 

"  '  Perhaps,'  said  I, '  there  is  no  assurance  but  in  the  notions  of  reason, 
that  is  to  say,  first  principles,  as  that  ten  is  more  than  three ;  the  same 
thing  can  not  have  been  created  and  yet  have  existed  from  all  eternity; 
to  exist  and  not  to  exist  at  the  same  time  is  impossible.' 

"  Upon  this  the  senses  replied, '  What  assurance  have  you  that  your 
confidence  in  reason  is  not  of  the  same  nature  as  your  conii-  ,-nr,.iiahnuy 
dence  in  us?  When  you  relied  on  us,  reason  stepped  in  and  of  re*-on' 
gave  us  the  lie ;  had  not  reason  been  there,  you  would  have  continued 
to  rely  on  us.  Well,  may  there  not  exist  some  other  judge  superior  to 
reason,  who,  if  he  appeared,  would  refute  the  judgments  of  reason  in  the 
same  way  that  reason  refuted  us?  The  non-appearance  of  such  a  judge 
is  no  proof  of  his  non-existence.' 

"I  strove  in  vain  to  answer  the  objection,  and  my  difficulties  increased 
when  I  came  to  reflect  on  sleep.  I  said  to  myself,  'During  The  nature 
sleep,  you  give  to  visions  a  reality  and  consistence,  and  you  ofdreamB- 
have  no  suspicion  of  their  untruth.  On  awakening,  you  are  made  aware 
that  they  were  nothing  but  visions.  What  assurance  have  you  that  all 
you  feel  and  know  when  you  are  awake  does  actually  exist?  It  is  all 
true  as  respects  your  condition  at  that  moment;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
possible  that  another  condition  should  present  itself  which  should  be  to 
your  awakened  state  that  which  to  your  awakened  state  is  now  to  you 
sleep ;  so  that,  as  respects  this  higher  condition,  your  waking  is  but 

1 1  would  not  be  possible  to  find  in  any  European  work  a  clearer  state- 

:it  of  the  skepticism  to  which  philosophy  leads  us  than  what  is  thus 

given  by  this  Arabian.     Indeed,  it  is  not  possible  to  put  the  argument 

in  a  more  effective  way.     His  perspicuity  is- in  singular  contrast  with 

the  obscurity  of  many  metaphysical  writers. 

"  Reflecting  on  my  situation,  I  found  myself  bound  to  this  world  by 
a  thousand  ties,  temptations  assailing  me  on  all  sides.  I  then  examined 
my  actions.  The  best  were  those  relating  to  instruction  and  education, 
and  even  there  I  saw  myself  given  up  to  unimportant  sciences,  intenaetwi 
all  useless  in  another  world.  Reflecting  on  the  aim  of  my  ^f^- 
teach  i  n  ir.  1  found  it  was  not  pure  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  I  saw  that 
all  my  toward  the  acquisition  of  glory  to  myself. 

Having.  therefore,  distributed  my  wealth,  I  left  Bagdad  and  retired  into 
B  I  remained  two  years  in  solitary  struggle  with  my  soul, 
combating  my  passions,  and  exercising  myself  in  the  purification  of  my 
heart  and  in  preparation  for  the  other  world." 
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This  is  a  very  beautiful  picture  of  the  mental  struggles  and  the  ac- 
tions of  a  truthful  and  earnest  man.  In  all  this  the  Christian  philoso- 
pher can  sympathize  with  the  devout  Mohammedan.  After  all,  they 
are  not  very  far  apart.  Algazzali  is  not  the  only  one  to  whom  such 
thoughts  have  occurred,  but  he  has  found  words  to  tell  his  experience 
better  than  any  other  man.  And  what  is  the  conclusion  at  which  he 
Aigazzaii's  arrives  ?  The  life  of  man,  he  says,  is  marked  by  three  stages  : 
ages  of  man.  u  foQ  £rg^  or  jnfantile  stage,  is  that  of  pure  sensation;  the  sec- 
ond, which  begins  at  the  age  of  seven,  is  that  of  understanding  ;  the  third 
is  that  of  reason,  by  means  of  which  the  intellect  perceives  the  necessary, 
the  possible,  the  absolute,  and  all  those  higher  objects  which  transcend 
the  understanding.  But  after  this  there  is  a  fourth  stage,  when  another 
eye  is  opened,  by  which  man  perceives  things  hidden  from  others  —  per- 
ceives all  that  will  be  —  perceives  the  things  that  escape  the  perceptions 
of  reason,  as  the  objects  of  reason  escape  the  understanding,  and  as  the 
objects  of  the  understanding  escape  the  sensitive  faculty.  This  is 
prophetism."  Algazzali  thus  finds  a  philosophical  basis  for  the  rule  of 
life,  and  reconciles  religion  and  philosophy. 

And  now  I  have  to  turn  from  Arabian  civilized  life,  its  science,  its 
philosophy,  to  another,  a  repulsive  state  of  things.  With  reluctance  I 
come  back  to  the  Italian  system,  defiling  the  holy  name  of  religion  with 
its  intrigues,  its  bloodshed,  its  oppression  of  human  thought,  its  hatred 
of  intellectual  advancement.  Especially  I  have  now  to  direct  attention 
Renewal  of  the  op-  to  two  countries,  the  scenes  of  important  events  —  countries 

eration  of  Moham-    .  -i   •    i       ••        •»«•    i  i          •     n  i  ,    i  rv     > 

influences,    in  which  the  Mohammedan  influences  began  to  take  enect 


and  to  press  upon  Eome.     These  are  the  South  of  France  and  Sicily. 

Innocent  III.  had  been  elected  pope  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven 
years,  A.D.  1198.  The  papal  power  had  reached  its  culminating  point. 
The  weapons  of  the  Church  had  attained  their  utmost  force.  In  Italy, 
in  Germany,  in  France  and  England,  interdicts  and  excommunications 
vindicated  the  pontifical  authority,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  Duke  of  Raven- 
na, the  Emperor  Otho,  Philip  Augustus  of  France,  King  John  of  En- 
gland. In  each  of  these  cases  it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  sustaining  great 
moral  principles  or  the  rights  of  humanity  that  the  thunder  was  launch- 
ed —  it  was  in  behalf  of  temporary  political  interests  ;  interests  that,  in 
Germany,  were  sustained  at  the  cost  of  a  long  war,  and  cemented  by  as- 


nce  of  sassmation  i  in  France,  strengthened  by  the  well-tried  device 

Innocent  III.  in       „     '     .  ,.  ,••11-1,11 

France.  of  an  intervention  in  a  matrimonial  broil  —  the  domestic  quar- 

rel of  the  king  and  queen  about  Agnes  of  Meran.  "  Ah  !  happy  Sala- 
din  I"  said  the  insulted  Philip,  when  his  kingdom  was  put  under  inter- 
dict ;  "he  has  no  pope  above  him.  I  too  will  turn  Mohammedan." 

So,  likewise,  in  Spain,  Innocent  interfered  in  the  matrimonial  life  of 
the  King  of  Leon.     The  remorseless  venality  of  the  papal  government 
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was  in  every  direction  felt.     Portugal  Lad  already  been  ad-  in8painand 
vanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  kingdom  on  payment  of  an  annual  lloriu^- 
tribute  to  Rome.    The  King  of  Aragon  held  his  kingdom  as  feudatory 
to  the  pope. 

In  England,  Innocent's  interference  assumed  a  different  aspect.  lie 
attempted  to  assert  his  control  over  the  Church  in  spite  of  in  England;  de- 
the  king,  and  put  the  nation  under  interdict  because  John 


would  not  permit  Stephen  Langton  to  be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
It  was  utterly  impossible  that  affairs  could  go  on  with  such  an  empire 
within  an  empire.  For  his  contumacy,  John  was  excommunicated  ;  but, 
base  as  he  was,  he  defied  his  punishment  for  four  years.  Hereupon*  his 
subjects  were  released  from  their  allegiance,  and  his  kingdom  offered  to 
any  one  who  would  conquer  it.  In  his  extremity,  the  King  of  England 
is  said  to  have  sent  a  messenger  to  the  Emir  Al  Mouenim,  offering  to 
become  a  Mohammedan.  The  religious  sentiment  was  then  no  higher 
in  him  than  it  was,  under  a  like  provocation,  in  the  King  of  France, 
whose  thoughts  turned  m  the  same  direction.  But,  pressed  irresistibly 
by  Innocent,  John  was  compelled  to  surrender  his  realm,  agreeing  to  pay 
to  the  pope,  in  addition  to  Peter's  pence,  1000  marks  a  year  as  a  token 
of  vassalage.  When  the  prelates  whom  he  had  refused  or  exiled  return- 
ed, he  was  compelled  to  receive  them  on  his  knees  —  humiliations  which 
aroused  the  indignation  of  the  stout  English  barons,  and  gave  strength 
to  those  movements  which  ended  in  extorting  Magna  Charta.  Never, 
however,  was  Innocent  more  mistaken  than  in  the  character  of  Stephen 
Langton.  John  had,  a  second  time,  formally  surrendered  his  realm  to 
the  pope,  and  done  homage  to  the  legate  for  it  ;  but  Stephen  Langton 

I  the  first  —  at  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs  of  the  revolt  against  the  king, 
held  in  London,  August  25th,  1213  —  to  suggest  that  they  should  demand 
a  renewal  of  the  charter  of  Henry  I.  From  this  suggestion  Magna  Charta 
originated.  Among  the  miracles  of  the  age,  he  was  the  greatest  miracle 
of  all  ;  his  patriotism  was  stronger  than  his  profession.  The  wrath  of 
the  pontiff  knew  no  bounds  when  he  learned  that  the  Great  Charter  had 
been  conceded.  In  his  bull,  he  denounced  it  as  base  and  ignominious; 
he  anathematized  the  king  if  he  observed  it  ;  he  declared  it  null  and 
void.  It  was  not  the  policy  of  the  Eoman  court  to  permit  so  much  as 
the  beginnings  of  such  freedom.  The  appointment  of  Simon  Langton 
to  tin*  archbishopric  of  York  was  annulled.  One  De  Gray  was  sul 
tuted  for  him.  It  illustrated  the  simony  into  which  the  papal  govern- 
ment had  fallen,  that  De  Gray  had  become,  in  these  transactions,  indebt- 
ed to  Rome  $50,000.  In  fact,  through  the  operation  of  the  Crusades,  all 

ope  was  tributary  to  the  pope.     He  had  his  fiscal  agents  n*  drain  of 
ry  metropolis;  his  traveling  ones  wandering  in  all  direc-  * 


tions,  in  every  country,  raising  revenue  by  the  sale  of  dispensations  for 
all  kinds  of  offenses,  real  and  tietitious — money  for  the  sale  of  appoint- 
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ments,  high  and  low — a  steady  drain  of  money  from  every  realm.  Fifty 
years  after  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  Robert  Grostete,  the  Bish- 
op of  Lincoln  and  friend  of  Roger  Bacon,  caused  to  be  ascertained  the 
amount  received  by  foreign  ecclesiastics  in  England.  He  found  it  to  be 
thrice  the  income  of  the  king  himself.  This  was  on  the  occasion  of  In- 
nocent IY.  demanding  provision  to  be  made  for  three  hundred  additional 
Italian  clergy  by  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  one  of  his  nephews — 
a  mere  boy— should  have  a  stall  in  Lincoln  cathedral. 

While  thus  Innocent  III.- was  interfering  and  intriguing  with  every 
court,  and  laying  every  people  under  tribute,  he  did  not  for  a  moment 
Goading  of  EU-  permit  his  attention  to  be  diverted  from  the  Crusades,  the 
cr!u»de.oa  w  singular  advantages  of  which  to  the  papacy  had  now  been 
fully  discovered.  They  had  given  to  the  pope  a  suzerainty  in  Europe, 
the  control  of  its  military  as  well  as  its  monetary  resources.  Not  that  a 
man  like  Innocent  could  permit  himself  to  be  deluded  by  any  hopes  of 
eventual  success.  The  Crusades  must  inevitably  prove,  so  far  as  their 
avowed  object  was  concerned,  a  failure.  The^Christian  inhabitants  of 
Palestine  were  degraded  and  demoralized  beyond  description.  Their 
ranks  were  thinned  by  apostasy  to  Mohammedanism.  In  Europe,  not 
only  had  the  laity  begun  to  discover  that  the  money  provided  for  the 
wars  in  the  Holy  Land  was  diverted  from  its  purpose,  and,  in  some  in- 
explicable manner,  found  its  way  into  Italy — even  the  clergy  could  not 
conceal  their  suspicions  that  the  proclamation  of  a  crusade  was  merely  * 
the  preparation  for  a  swindle.  Nevertheless,  Innocent  pressed  forward 
his  schemes,  goading  on  Christendom  by  throwing  into  its  face  the 
taunts  of  the  Saracens.  "  Where,"  they  say,  "  is  your  God,  who  can  not 
deliver  you  out  of  our  hands  ?  Behold !  we  have  defiled  your  sanctua- 
ries ;  we  have  stretched  forth  our  arm ;  we  have  taken  at  the  first  as- 
sault, we  hold  in  despite  of  you,  those  your  desirable  places,  where  your 
superstition  had  its  beginning.  Where  is  your  God  ?  Let  him  arise  and 
protect  you  and  himself."  "  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  save  thyself  if 
thou  canst ;  redeem  the  land  of  thy  birth  from  our  hands.  Eestore  thy 
cross,  that  we  have  taken,  to  the  worshipers  of  the  Cross."  With  great 
difficulty,  however,  Innocent  succeeded  in  preparing  the  fourth  crusade, 
A.D.  1202.  The  Venetians  consented  to  furnish  a  fleet  of  transports. 
But  the  expedition  was  quickly  diverted  from  its  true  purpose ;  the  Ve- 
netians employing  the  Crusaders  for  the  capture  of  Zara  from  the  King 
of  Hungary.  Still  worse,  and  shameful  to  be  said — partly  from  the  lust 
of  plunder,  and  partly  through  ecclesiastical  machinations — it  again  turn- 
The  crusade  is  e^  aside  for  an  attack  upon  Constantinople,  and  took  that  city 
seSS,rferofhceon-  by  storm,  A.D.  1204,  thereby  establishing  Latin  Christianity 
stantiuopie.  in  tke  ^astern  metropolis,  but,  alas !  with  bloodshed,  rape, 
and  fire.  On  the  night  of  the  assault  more  houses  were  burned  than 
could  be  found  in  any  three  of  the  largest  cities  in  France.  Even  Chris- 
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tian  historians  compare  with  shame  the  storming  of  Con-  gackofthatcity 
stantinople  by  the  Catholics  with  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  lhe  CtttholiC8- 
by  Saladin.  Pope  Innocent  himself  was  compelled  to  protest  against 
enormities  that  had  outrun  his  intentions.  He  says:  "They  practiced 
I'm  Mirations,  incests,  adulteries  in  the  sight  of  men.  They  abandoned 
matrons  and  virgins,  consecrated  to  God,  to  the  lewdness  of  grooms. 
They  lifted  their  hands  against  the  treasures  of  the  churches — wh;: 
more  heinous,  the  very  consecrated  vessels — tearing  the  tablets  of  silver 
from  the  very  altars,  breaking  in  pieces  the  most  sacred  things,  carrying 
off  crosses  and  relics."  In  St:  Sophia,  the  silver  was  stripped  from  the 
pulpit;  an  exquisite  and  highly -prized  table  of  oblation  was  broken  in 
•••s;  the  sacred  chalices  were  turned  into  drinking-cups ;  the  gold 
fringe  was  ripped  oft'  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary.  Asses  and  horses  were 
1'M.l  into  the  churches  to  carry  off  the  spoil.  A  prostitute  mounted  the 
patriarch's  throne,  and  sang,  with  indecent  gestures,  a  ribald  song.  The 
tombs  of  the  emperors  were  rifled ;  and  the  Byzantines  saw,  at  once  with 
amazement  and  anguish,  the  corpse  of  Justinian — which  even  decay  and 
putrefaction  had  for  six  centuries  spared  in  his  tomb — exposed  to  the 
violation  of  a  mob.  It  had  been  understood  among  those  who  insti- 
gated these  atrocious  proceedings  that  the  relics  were  to  be  brought 
into  a  common  stock  and  equitably  divided  among  the  conquerors ;  but 
each  ecclesiastic  seized  and  secreted  whatever  he  could.  The  idolatrous 
state  of  the  Eastern  Church  is  illustrated  by  some  of  these  rel-  T^  rella, 
Thus  the  Abbot  Martin  obtained  for  his  monastery  in  Al-  found  there» 
sace  the  following  inestimable  articles :  1.  A  spot  of  the  blood  of  our  Sa- 
vior; 2.  A  piece  of  the  true  cross;  3.  The  arm  of  the  Apostle  James; 
1.  Part  of  the  skeleton  of  John  the  Baptist;  5. — I  hesitate  to  write  such 
blasphemy — "  A  bottle  of  the  milk  of  the  Mother  of  God !"  In  con- 
trast with  the  treasures  thus  acquired  may  be  set  relics  of  a  very  differ- 
ent kind,  the  remains  of  ancient  art  which  they  destroyed:  and Work8 of 
1.  The  bronze  charioteers  from  the  Hippodrome;  2.  The  she-  artde8tro>'ed- 
wolf  suckling  Romulus  and  Remus;  3.  A  group  of  a  Sphinx,  river- 
horse,  and  crocodile ;  4.  An  eagle  tearing  a  serpent;  5.  An  ass  and 
driver,  originally  cast  by  Augustus  in  memory  of  the  victory  of  Actium  : 
6.  A  Bellerophon  and  Pegasus;  7.  A  bronze  obelisk;  8.  Paris  prc> 
ing  the  apple  to  Venus ;  9.  An  exquisite  statue  of  Helen  ;  10.  The  I ; 
cules  of  Lysippus ;  11.  A  Juno,  formerly  taken  from  the  temple  at  Sa- 
mos.  Th'1  bronzes  were  melted  into  coin,  and  thousands  of  manuscripts 
and  parchments  were  burned.  From  that  time  the  works  of  many  an- 

:  authors  disappeared  altogetli 

"With  well -dissembled  regret,  Innocent  took  the  new  order  of  things 
in  the  city  of  Constantinople  under  his  proteetion.  Tin*  Bishop  of  Rome 
at  last  appointed  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople.  The  acknowledgment 
of  papal  supremacy  was  complete.  Rome  and  Venice  divided  betw. 
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The  pope  and    them  the  ill-gotten  chains  of  tlicir  undertaking.    If  any  thin  a 

the  doge  divide    .       ,    ,  „  „  / 

the  spoil,  had  been  wanting  to  open  the  eyes  ot  Hiiirope,  surely  what 
had  thus  occurred  should  have  been  enough.  The  pope  and  the  doge 
— the  trader  in  human  credulity  and  the  trader  of  the  Adriatic — had 
shared  the  spoils  of  a  crusade  meant  by  religious  men  for  the  relief  of 
works  of  art  car-  the  Holy  Land.  The  bronze  horses,  once  brought  by  Au- 
ried  to  vemce.  gustus  from  Alexandria,  after  his  victory  over  Antony,  an 
transferred  from  Kome  to  Constantinople  by  its  founder,  were  set  before 
the  Church  of  St.  Mark.  They  were  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  a 
less  obvious  event  that  was  taking  place.  For  to  Venice  was  brought  a 
residue  of  the  literary  treasures  that  Jiad  escaped  the  fire  and  the  de- 
stroyer ;  and  while  her  comrades  in  the  outrage  were  satisfied,  in  their 
ignorance,  with  fictitious  relics,  she  took  possession  of  the  poor  remnant 
of  the  glorious  works  of  art,  of  letters,  and  of  science.  Through  these 
was  hastened  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  West. 

So  fell  Constantinople,  and  fell  by  the  parricidal  hands  of  Christians. 
The  days  of  retribution  for  the  curse  she  had  inflicted  on  Western  civil- 
The  punish-  ization  were  now  approaching.  In  these  events  she  received 
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Btantinopie.  a  first  installment  of  her  punishment.  Three  hundred  years 
before,  the  historian  Luitprand,  who  was  sent  by  the  Emperor  Otho  I. 
to  the  court  of  Nicephorus  Phocas,  says  of  her,  speaking  as  an  eye-wit- 
ness, "  That  city,  once  so  wealthy,  so  flourishing,  is  now  famished,  lying, 
perjured,  deceitful,  rapacious,  greedy,  niggardly,  vainglorious ;"  and  since 
Luitprand's  time  she  had  been  pursuing  a  downward  career.  It  might 
have  been  expected  that  the  concentration  of  all  the  literary  and  scien- 
tific treasures  of  the  Eoman  empire  in  Constantinople  should  have  given 
rise  to  great  mental  vigor — that  to  Europe  she  would  have  been  a  bril- 
liant focus  of  light.  But  when  the  works  on  jurisprudence  by  Tribo- 
The  nterary  nian,  under  Justinian,  have  been  mentioned,  what  is  there  that 
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of  that  city,  remains  f  There  is  Stephanus,  the  grammarian,  who  wrote  a 
dictionary,  and  Procopius,  the  historian,  who  was  secretary  to  Belisarius 
in  his  campaigns.  There  is  then  a  long  interval  almost  without  a  liter- 
ary-name, to  Theophylact  Simocatta,  and  to  the  Ladder  of  Paradise  of 
John  Climacus.  The  mental  excitement  of  the  iconoclastic  dispute  pre- 
sents us  with  John  of  Damascus ;  and  the  ninth  century,  the  Myriobib- 
lion  and  Nomacanon  of  Photius.  Then  follows  Constantine  Porphyro- 
genitus,  vainly  and  voluminously  composing ;  and  Basil  II.  doubtless 
truly  expresses  the  opinion  of  the  time,  as  he  certainly  does  the  verdict 
of  posterity  as  regards  the  works  of  his  country,  when  he  says  that  learn- 
ing is  useless  and  unprofitable  lumber.  The  Alexiad  of  Anna  Comne- 
na,  and  the  history  of  Bj^zantine  affairs  by  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  hard- 
ly redeem  their  age.  This  barrenness  and  worthlessness  was  the  effect 
of  the  system  introduced  by  Constantine  the  Great.  The  long  line  of 
emperors  had  been  consistent  in  one  policy — the  repression  or  expulsion 
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of  philosophy ;  and  yet  it  is  the  uniform  testimony  of  those  ages  that 
the  Eastern  convents  were  full  of  secret  Platonism — that,  in  stealth,  the 
doctrines  of  Plato  were  treasured  up  in  the  cells  of  Asiatic  monks.  The 
Byzantines  had  possessed  in  art  and  letters  all  the  best  models  in  the 
Id, yet  in  a  thousand  years  they  never  produced  one  original.  Mil- 
lions of  Greeks  never  advanced  one  step  in  philosophy  or  science — in 
made  :i  single  practical  discovery,  composed  no  poem,  no  tragedy  worth 
perusal.  The  spirit  of  their  superficial  literature — if  literature  it  can  be 
called — is  well  shadowed  forth  in  the  story  of  the  patriarch  Photius,  who 
composed  at  Bagdad,  at  a  distance  from  his  library,  an  analysis  of  280 
works  he  had  formerly  read.  The  final  age  of  the  city  was  signalized 
by  the  Baarlamitc  controversy  respecting  the  mysterious  light  Theabronmy 
t>l  Mount  Thabor — the  possibility  of  producing  a  beatific  vis-  uaipunuiu. 
ion,  and  of  demonstrating,  by  an  unceasing  inspection  of  the  navel  for 
days  and  nights  together,  the  existence  of  two  eternal  principles,  a  \ 
ble  and  an  invisible  God! 

What  was  it  that  produced  this  barrenness,  this  intellectual  degrada- 
tion in  Constantinople?  The  tyranny  of  Theology  over  cause  of  aii  tw*. 
Thought, 

But  with  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins  other  important 
events  were  occurring.  Every  where  an  intolerance  of  papal  Here,y  followa 
power  was  engendering.  The  monasteries  became  infected,  literature- 
and  even  from  the  holy  lips  of  monks  words  of  ominous  import  might 
be  heard.  In  the  South  of  France  the  intellectual  insurrection  first  took 
form.  There  the  influence  of  the  Mohammedans  and  Jews  beyond  the 
Pyrenees  began  to  manifest  itself.  The  songs  of  gallantry;  spr«dof«y 
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tensons,  or  poetical  contests  of  minstrels ;  satires  of  gay  defi-  sp*in. 
ance;  rivalry  in  praise  of  the  ladies;  lays,  serenades,  pastourelles,  re- 
dondes,  such  as  had  already  drawn  forth  the  condemnation  of  the  sedate 
Mussulmcn  of  Cordova,  had  gradually  spread  through  Spain  and  found 
a  congenial  welcome  in  France.  The  Troubadours  were  singing  in  the 
la-ngue  d?0c  in  the  south,  and  the  Trouveres  in  the  langue  The  Tnmbadoun 
d'Oil  in  the  north.  Thence  the  merry  epidemic  spread  to  and  1 
Sicily  and  Italy.  Men  felt  that  a  relief  from  the  grim  ecclesiastic  was 
coming.  Kings,  dukes,  counts,  knights,  prided  themselves  on  their  gen- 
tle prowess.  The  humbler  minstrels  found  patronage  among  ladies  and 
at  courts;  sly  satires  against  the  priests,  and  amorous  ditties,  secured 
them  a  welcome  among  the  populace.  When  the  poet  was  deficient  in 
voice,  a  jongleur  went  with  him  to  sing;  and  often  there  was  added  the 
pleasant  accompaniment  of  a  musical  instrument.  The  Provencal  or 
langue  d'Oc  was  tin;  diffused;  it  served  the  purposes  of  those 

unacquainted  with  Latin,  and  -rave  the  Italians  a  model  for  thought  and 
ification,to  Europe  the  germs  of  many  of  its  future  melodies.    While 
the  young  were  singing,  the  old  were  thinking :  while  the  gay  were  car- 

A  A 
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ried  away  with  romance ;  the  grave  were  falling  into  heresy.  But,  true 
commencing  re-  to  ner  instincts  and  traditions,  the  Church  had  shown  her 
stance  of  Koine,  determination  to  deal  rigorously  with  all  such  movements.* 
Already,  A.D.  113-i,  Peter  de  Brueys  had  been  burned  in  Languedoc  for 
denying  infant  baptism,  the  worship  of  the  cross,  and  transubstantiation. 
Already  Henry  the  Deacon,  the  disciple  of  Peter,  had  been  disposed  of 
by  St.  Bernard.  Already  the  valleys  of  Piedmont  were  full  of  Wal- 
denses.  Already  the  Poor  Men  of  Lyons  were  proclaiming  the  porten- 
tous doctrine  that  the  sanctity  of  a  priest  lay  not  in  his  office,  but  in  the 
manner  of  his  life.  They  denounced  the  wealth  of  the  Church,  and  the 
intermingling  of  bishops  in  bloodshed  and  war;  they  denied  transub- 
stantiation, invocation  of  saints,  purgatory,  and  especially  directed  their 
hatred  against  the  sale  of  indulgences  for  sin.  The  rich  cities  of  Langue- 
doc were  full  of  misbelievers.  They  were  given  up  to  poetry,  music, 
dancing.  Their  people,  numbers  of  whom  had  been  in  the  Crusades  or 
in  Spain,  had  seen  the  Saracens.  Admiration  had  taken  the  place  of 
detestation.  Amid  shouts  of  laughter,  the  Troubadours  went  through 
the  land,  wagging  their  heads,  and  slyly  winking  their  eyes,  and  sing- 
ing derisive  songs  about  the  amours  of  the  priests,  and  amply  earning 
denunciations  as  lewd  blasphemers  and  atheists.  Here  was  a  state  of 
innocent  m.  things  demanding  the  attention 'of  Innocent.  The  methods  he 
to°^  f°r  ^  correction  have  handed  his  name  down  to  the  mal- 
edictions  of  posterity.  He  dispatched  a  missive  to  the  Count 
of  Toulouse — who  already  lay  under  excommunication  for  alleged  inter- 
meddling with  the  rights  of  the  clergy — charging  him  with  harboring 
heretics  and  giving  offices  of  emolument  to  Jews.  The  count  was  a  man 
of  gay  life,  having,  in  emulation  of  some  of  his  neighbors  across  the  Pyr- 
enees, not  less  than  three  wives.  His  offenses  of  that  kind  were,  how- 
ever, eclipsed  by  those  with  which  he  was  now  formally  charged.  It 
chanced  that,  in  the  ensuing  disputes,  the  pope's  legate  was  murdered. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Raymond  was  concerned  in  the  crime. 
But  the  indignant  pope  held  him  responsible ;  instantly  ordered  to  be 
published  in  all  directions  his  excommunication,  and  called  uponWest- 
iie  proclaims  a  ern  Christendom  to  engage  in  a  crusade  against  him,  offer- 
Se  counTofnst  ing> to  whoever  chose  to  take  them,  the  wealth  and  posses- 
Toulouse,  sions  Of  tke  offender.  So  thoroughly  was  he  seconded  by 
the  preaching  of  the  monks,  that  half  a  million  of  men,  it  is  affirmed, 
took  up  arms. 

For  the  count  there  remained  nothing  but  to  submit.  He  surrender- 
ana  disciplines  Q&  up  his  strong  places,  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
crimes  alleged  against  him,  and  the  justice  of  his  punishment. 
He  swore  that  he  would  no  longer  protect  heretics.  Stripped  naked  to 
his  middle,  with  a  rope  .round  his  neck,  he  was  led  to  the  altar,  and  there 
scourged.  But  the  immense  army  that  had  assembled  was  not  to  be  sat- 
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isfied  by  these  inflictions  on  an  individual,  though*  the  pope  might  be. 
They  had  come  for  blood  and  plunder,  and  blood  and  plunder  they 
must  have.  Then  followed  such  scenes  of  horror  as  the  sun  had  never 
looked  on  before.  The  army  was  officered  *by  Roman  and  French  prel- 
ates ;  bishops  were  its  generals,  an  archdeacon  its  engineer.  It  was  the 
Abbot  Arnold,  the  legate  of  the  pope,  who,  at  the  capture  of  Atrocitie*  of  the 
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Beziers,  was  inquired  of  by  a  soldier,  more  merciful  or  more  south  of  France. 
\\rary  of  murder  than  himself,  how  he  should  distinguish  and  save  the 

•holic  from  the  heretic.  "Kill  them  all,"  he  exclaimed;  "God  will 
know  his  own."  At  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  7000  persons 
were  massacred,  the  infuriated  Crusaders  being  excited  to  madness  by 
tin.-  wicked  assertion  that  these  wretches  had  been  guilty  of  the  blasphemy 
of  saying,  in  their  merriment,  "  S.  Mariam  Magdalenam  fuisse  concubi- 
Ham  Christi."  It  was  of  no  use  for  them  to  protest  their  innocence.  In 
the  town  twenty  thousand  were  slaughtered,  and  the  place  then  fired,  to 
be  left  a  monument  of  papal  vengeance.  At  the  massacre  of  Lavaur 
400  people  were  burned  in  one  pile ;  it  is  remarked  that  "  they  made  a 
wonderful  blaze,  and  went  to  burn  everlastingly  in  hell."  Language 
has  no  powers  to  express  the  atrocities  that  took  place  at  the  capture  of 
the  different  towns.  Ecclesiastical  vengeance  rioted  in  luxury.  The 
soil  was  steeped  in  the  blood  of  men — the  air  polluted  by  their  burning. 
From  the  reck  of  murdered  women,  mutilated  children,  and  blasted  cit- 

.  the  Inquisition,  that  infernal  institution,  arose.     Its  pro-  In8titutlon  of  lhc 
jectors  intended  it  not  only  to  put  an  end  to  public  teach-  In<iuisition- 
ing,  but  even  to  private  thought.     In  the  midst  of  these  awful  events, 
Innocent  was  called  to  another  tribunal  to  render  his  account.    He  died 
A.D.  1216. 

It  was  during  the  pontificate  of  this  great  criminal  that  the  mendicant 
orders  v.  tblished.  The  course  of  ages  had  brought  Establishment  of 

an  unintelligibility  into  public  worship.  The  old  dialects  »«dicmnt «de». 
had  become  obsolete ;  new  languages  were  forming.  Among  those  class- 
es, daily  increasing  in  number,  whose  minds  were  awakening,  an  earnest 
ire  for  instruction  was  arising.  Multitudes  were  crowding  to  hear 
philosophical  discourses  in  the  universities,  and  heresy  was  spreading 
V«TY  fast.  But  it  was  far  from  being  confined  to  the  intelligent.  The 
lower  orders  furnished  heretics  and  fanatics  too.  To  antagonize  the  la- 

n  of  these  zealots — who,  if  they  had  been  permitted  to  go  on  uncheck- 
ed, would  quickly  have  disseminated  their  doctrines  through  all  classes 
of  society — the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  orders  were  founded.  They 
were  well  adapted  to  their  duty.  It  was  their  business  to  move  among 
tho  people,  preaching  to  them,  in  their  own  tongue,  wherever  an  audi- 
ence could  be  collected.  The  scandal  under  which  the  Church  was  la- 
boring because  of  her  wealth  could  not  apply  to  these,  who  lived  by 
begging  alms.  Their  function  was  not  to  secure  their  own  salvation, 
but  that  of  other  men. 
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St.  Dominic  was  born  A.D.  1170.  His  birth  and  life  were  adorned 
st.  Dominic,  with  the  customary  prodigies.  Miracles  and  wonders  were 
necessary  for  any  thing  to  make  a  sensation  in  the  West.  If  his  was 
not  an  immaculate  conception,  he  was  free  from  original  sin.  He  was 
regarded  as  the  adopted  son  of  the  Virgin ;  some  were  even  disposed  to 
assign  him  a  higher  dignity  than  that.  •  He  began  his  operations  in  Lan- 
guedoc ;  but,  as  the  prospect  opened  out  before  him,  he  removed  from 
that  unpromising  region  to  Kome,  the  necessary  centre  of  all  such  un- 
dertakings as  his.  Here  he  perfected  his  organization;  instituted  his 
friars,  nuns,  and  tertiaries ;  and  consolidated  his  pretensions  by  the  work- 
ing of  many  miracles.  He  exorcised  three  matrons,  from  whom  Satan 
issued  forth  under  the  form  of  a  great  black  cat,  which  ran  up  a  bell-rope 
and  vanished.  A  beautiful  nun  resolved  to  leave  her  convent.  Happen- 
ing to  blow  her  nose,  it  dropped  off  into  her  handkerchief;  but,  at  the 
fervent  prayer  of  St.  Dominic,  it  was  replaced,  and  in  gratitude,  tempered 
by  fear,  she  remained.  St.  Dominic  could  also  raise  the  dead.  Never- 
theless, he  died  A.D.  1221,  having  worthily  obtained  the  title  of  the  burn- 
er and  slayer  of  heretics.  To  him  has  been  attributed  the  glory  or  the 
crime  of  being  the  inventor  of  'the  Holy  Inquisition.'  In  a  very  few 
years  his  order  boasted  bf  nearly  500  monasteries,  scattered  over  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  Africa. 

St.  Francis,  the  compeer  of  St.  Dominic,  was  born  A.D.  1182.  His  foi- 
st. Francis,  lowers  delighted  to  point  out,  as  it  would  seem  not  without  ir- 
reverence, a  resemblance  to  the  incidents  that  occurred  at  the  birth  of 
our  Lord.  A  prophetess  foretold  it ;  he  was  born  in  a  stable ;  angels 
sung  forth  peace  and  good-will  in  the  air ;  one,  under  the  form  of  Simeon, 
bore  him  to  baptism.  In  early  life  he  saw  visions  and  became  ecstatic. 
His  father,  Peter  Bernardini,  a  respectable  tradesman,  endeavored  to  re- 
strain his  eccentricities,  at  first  by  persuasion,  but  eventually  more  forci- 
bly, appealing  for  assistance  to  the  bishop,  to  prevent  the  young  en- 
thusiast from  squandering  his  means  in  alms  to  the  poor.  On  that  func- 
tionary's gently  remonstrating,  and  pointing  out  to  Francis  his  filial  obli- 
gations, he  stripped  himself  naked  before  the  people,  exclaiming,  "Peter 
Bernardini  was  my  father ;  I  have  now  but  one  Father,  he  that  is  in 
heaven."  At  this  affecting  renunciation  of  all  earthly  possessions  and 
earthly  ties,  those  present  burst  into  tears,  and  the  good  bishop  threw 
his  own  mantle  over  him.  When  a  man  has  come  to  this  pass,  there  is 
nothing  he  can  not  accomplish. 

It  is  related  that,  when  application  was  first  made  to  Innocent  to  au- 
Authorization  of  thorize  the  order,  he  refused ;  but,  very  soon  recognizing  the 
these  orders.  advantages  that  would  accrue,  he  gave  it  his  hearty  patron- 
age. So  rapid  was  the  increase,  that  in  A.D.  1219  it  numbered  not  fewer 
than  five  thousand  brethren.  It  was  founded  on  the  principles  of  chas- 
tity, poverty,  obedience.  They  were  to  live  on  alms,  but  never  to  re- 
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ceive  money.  A  it.  r  a  life  of  devotion  to  the  Church,  St.  Francis  attain- 
ed his  reward,  A.D.  1226.  Two  years  previously  to  his  death,  by  a  mi- 
raculous intervention  there  were  impressed  on  his  person  marks  answer- 
ing to  the  wounds  on  our  Savior.  These  were  the  celebrated  stigmata. 
A  black  growth,  like  nails,  issued  forth  from  the  palms  of  his  hands  and 
his  feet;  a  wound  from  which  blood  and  water  distilled  opened  in  his 
siili-.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  these  prodigies  met  with  general 
belief.  This  was  the  generation  which  received  as  inestimable  relics, 
through  Andrew  of  Hungary,  the  heads  of  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Margaret, 
the  hands  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  St.  Thomas,  a  slip  of  the  rod  of  Aaron, 
and  one  of  the  water-pots  of  the  marriage  at  Cana  in  Galilee. 

The  papal  government  quickly  found  the  prodigious  advantage  aris- 
ing from  the  institution  of  these  mendicant  orders.  Vowed  jnunence  derired 
to  poverty,  living  on  alms,  the  hosts  of  friars,  begging  and  from  th<se  ordera- 
ban-loot,  pervaded  all  Europe,  coming  in  contact,  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances,  with  the  lowest  grades  of  society.  They  lived  and 
moved  among  the  populace,  and  yet  were  held  sacred.  The  accusations 
of  dissipation  and  luxury  so  forcibly  urged  against  the  regular  clergy 
were  altogether  inapplicable  to  these  rope- bound,  starving  fanatics. 
Through  them  the  Italian  government  had  possession  of  the  ear  of  Eu- 
rope. The  pomp  of  worship  in  an  unknown  tongue,  the  gorgeous  so- 
lemnities of  the  Church,  were  far  more  than  compensated  by  the  preach- 
ing of  these  missionaries,  who  held  forth  in  the  vernacular  wherever  an 
audience  could  be  had.  Among  the  early  ones,  some  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  a  wandering  life.  Brother  Pacificus,  a  disciple  of  St.  Francis, 
had  been  a  celebrated  Trouvere.  In  truth,  they  not  only  warded  off  the 
-ent  pressing  danger,  but  through  them  the  Church  retained  her  hold 
upon  the  laboring  classes  for  several  subsequent  centuries.  The  pope 
lit  truly  boast  that  the  Poor  Men  of  the  Church  were  more  than  a 
match  for  the  Poor  Men-  of  Lyons.  Their  influence  began  to  diminish 
only  when  they  abandoned  their  essential  principles,  joined  in  the  com- 
mon race  for  plunder,  and  became  immensely  rich. 

Not  only  did  Innocent  III.  thus  provide  himself  with  an  ecclesiastic- 
al militia  suited  to  meet  the  obviously  impending  insurrection,  he  in- 
creased his  power  greatly  but  insidiously  by  the  formal  introduction  of 
auricular  confession.  It  was  by  the  fourth  Lateran  Council  that  introduction 

-ity  of  auricular  confession  was  first  formally  estab-  con/«doo. 
lished.  Its  aim  was  that  no  heretic  should  escape,  and  that  the  absent 
priest  should  be  paramount  even  in  the  domestic  circle.  In  none  but  a 
most  degraded  and  superstitious  society  can  such  an  infamous  institu- 
tion be  tolerated.  It  invades  the  sacred  privacy  of  life — makes  a  man's 
wife,  children,  and  servants  his  spies  and  accusers.  When  any  religious 
system  stands  in  need  of  such  a  social  immorality,  we  may  be  sure  that 
i  recoverably  diseased,  and  hastening  to  its  end. 
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Auricular  confession  led  to  an  increasing  necessity  for  casuistry, 
Development  though  that  science  was  not  fully  developed  until  the  time  of 
of  casuistry.  foQ  Jesuits,  when  it  gave  rise  to  an  extensive  literature,  with  a 
lax  system  and  a  false  morality,  guiding  the  penitent  rather  with  a  view 
to  his  usefulness  to  the  Church  than  to  his  own  reformation,  and  not 
hesitating  at  singular  indecencies  in  its  portion  having  reference  to  mar- 
ried life. 

Great  historical  events  often  find  illustrations  in  representative  men. 
Such  is  the  case  in  the  epoch  we  are  now  considering.  On  one  side 
Attitude  of  in-  stands  Innocent,  true  to  the  instincts  of  his  party,  interfering 
nocentm.  with  all  the  European  nations;  launching  forth  his  interdicts 
and  excommunications ;  steeped  in  the  blood  of  French  heretics ;  hesi- 
tating at  no  atrocity,  even  the  outrage  and  murder  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, the  ruin  of  flourishing  cities,  to  compass  his  plans ;  in  all  directions, 
under  a  thousand  pretenses,  draining  Europe  of  its  money ;  calling  to 
his  aid  hosts  of  begging  friars ;  putting  forth  imposture  miracles ;  organ- 
izing the  Inquisition,  and  invading  the  privacy  of  life  by  the  contriv- 
ance of  auricular  confession. 

On  the  other  side  stands  Frederick  II.,  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 
Attitude  of  His  early  life,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  page  344,  was 
Frederick  ii.  Spen^  jn  Sicily,  in  familiar  intercourse  with  Jews  and  Arabs, 
and  Sicily  to  the  last  was  the  favored  portion  of  his  dominions.  To  his 
many  other  accomplishments  he  added  the  speaking  of  Arabic  as  fluent- 
ly as  a  Saracen.  He  delighted  in  the  society  of  Mohammedan  ladies, 
who  thronged  his  court.  His  enemies  asserted  that  his  chastity  was  not 
improved  by  his  associations  with  these  miscreant  beauties.  The  Jew- 
ish and  Mohammedan  physicians  and  philosophers  taught  him  to  sneer 
at  the  pretensions  of  the  Church.  From  such  ridicule*  it  is  but  a  short 
HIS  Mohammed-  steP  to  the  shaking  off  of  authority.  At  this  time  the  Span- 
an  tendencies.  ^  Mohammedans  had  become  widely  infected  with  irrelig- 
ion  ;  their  greatest  philosophers  were  infidel  in  their  own  infidelity. 
The  two  sons  of  Averrhoes  of  Cordova  were  residents  at  Frederick's 
court.  Their  father  vwas  one  of  the  ablest  men  their  nation  ever  pro- 
duced :  an  experienced  astronomer,  he  had  translated  the  Almagest,  and, 
it  is  affirmed,  was  the  first  who  actually  saw  a  transit  of  Mercury  across 
the  sun ;  a  voluminous  commentator  on  the  works  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, but  a  disbeliever  in  all  revelation.  Even  of  Mohammedanism  he 
said,  alluding  to  the  prohibition  which  the  Prophet  had  enjoined  on  the 
use  of  the  flesh  of  swine,  "That  form  of  religion  is  destitute  of  every 
thing  that  can  commend  it  to  the  approval  of  any  understanding,  unless 
it  be  that  of  a  hog."  In  the  Sicilian  court,  surrounded  by  such  unholy 
He  cultivates  influences,  the  character  of  the  young  emperor  was  formed. 
»nd  heresy."16  Italian  poetry,  destined  for  such  a  brilliant  future,  here  first 
found  a  voice  in  the  sweet  Sicilian  dialect.  The  emperor  and  his  chan- 
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cellor  were  cultivators  of  the  gay  science,  and  in  the  composition  of  son- 
nets were  rivals.  A  love  of  amatory  poetry  had  spread  from  the  South 
of  France. 

With  a  view  to  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  Honorius  III.  had 
made  Frederick  marry  Yolinda  de  Lusignan,  the  heiress  of  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem.  It  was  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  Frederick's 
frivolities  soon  drew  upon  him  the  indignation  of  the  gloomy  Pope 
Gregory  IX.,  the  very  first  act  of  whose  pontificate  was  -to  summon  a 
new  crusade.  To  the  exhortations  and  commands  of  the  aged  pope  the 
emperor  lent  a  most  reluctant  car,  postponing,  from  time  to  Refuse,  to  go 
time,  the  period  of  his  departure,  and  dabbling  in  doubtful  and'tLa goes. 
negotiations,  through  his  Mohammedan  friends,  with  the  Sultan  of  Egypt, 
lie  embarked  at  last,  but  in  three  days  returned.  The  octogenarian 
pope  was  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  pronounced  his  excommunication. 
Frederick  treated  it  with  ostensible  contempt,  but  appealed  to  Christen- 
dom, accusing  Rome  of  avaricious  intentions.  Her  officials,  he  said,  were 
traveling  in  all  directions,  not  to  preach  the  Word  of  God,  but  to  extort 
money.  "  The  primitive  Church,  founded  on  poverty  and  Presumes  to  re- 
simplicity,  brought  forth  numberless  saints.  The  Romans  icai  government, 
are  now  rolling  in  wealth.  What  wonder  that  the  walls  of  the  Church 
are  undermined  to  the  base,  and  threaten  utter  ruin."  For  saying  this 
he  underwent  a  more  tremendous  excommunication ;  but  his  partisans 
in  Rome,  raising  an  insurrection,  expelled  the  pope.  And  now  Fred- 
erick set  sail,  of  his  own  accord,  on  his  crusading  expedition.  On  reach- 
ing the  Holy  Land,  he  was  received  with  joy  by  the  knights  and  pil- 
grims ;  but  the  clergy  held  aloof  from  him  as  an  excommunicated  per- 
son. The  pontiff  had  dispatched  a  swift-sailing  ship  to  forbid  their  hold- 
ing  intercourse  with  him.  His  private  negotiations  with  the  HU  fri.-n«i- 
Sultan  of  Egypt  now  came  to  maturity.  The  Christian  camp  thep8uiun, 
was  thronged  with  infidel  delegates:  some  came  to  discuss  philosophical 
subjects,  some  were  the  bearers  of  presents.  Elephants  and  a  bevy  of 
dancing-girls  were  courteously  sent  by  the  sultan  to  his  friend,  who,  it  is 
said,  was  not  insensible  to  the  witcheries  of  the  Oriental  beauties.  He 
wore  a  Saracen  dress.  In  his  privacy  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  "  I 
came  not  here  to  deliver  the  Holy  City,  but  to  maintain  my  estimation 
among  the  Franks."  To  the  sultan  he  appealed,  "  Out  of  your  goodness, 
surrender  to  me  Jerusalem  as  it  is,  that  I  may  be  able  to  lift  up  my  head 
among  the  kings  of  Christendom."  Accordingly,  the  city  Wh0pivwnpje. 
surrendered  to  him.  The  object  of  his  expedition  was  ruM*m  lohlm- 
inplislicd.  But  the  pope  was  not  to  be  deceived  by  such  collusions. 
II  r  ,  i-liatol  the  transactions  altogether,  and  actually  took  measures 
to  lay  Jerusalem  and  the  Savior's  sepulchre  under  interdict,  and  this  in 
the  face  of ; .  mnedans.  While  the  emperor  proclaimed  his  suc- 

cesses to  Europe,  the  pope  denounced  them  as  coming  from  the  union  of 
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The  pope  de-  Christ  and  Belial ;  alleging  four  accusations  against  Frederick: 
nouncca  him.  ±  That  he  had  given  the  sword  which  he  had  received  from 
the  altar  of  St.  Peter  for  the  defense  of  the  faith,  as  a  present  to  the  Sul- 
tan of  Babylon ;  2.  That  he  had  permitted  the  preaching  of  the  Koran 
in  the  holy  Temple  itself;  3.  That  he  had  excluded  the  Christians  of 
Antioch  from,  his  treaty ;  4.  That  he  had  bound  himself,  if  a  Christian 
army  should  attempt  to  cleanse  the  Temple  and  city  from  Mohammedan 
defilements,  to  join  the  Saracens. 

Frederick  crowned  himself  at  Jerusalem,  unable  to  find  any  ecclesias- 
tic who  dared  to  perform  the  ceremony,  and  departed  from  the  Holy 
Land.  It  was  time,  for  Kome  was  intriguing  against  him  at  home,  a 
false  report  of  his  death  having  been  industriously  circulated.  He  forth- 
with prepared  to  enter  on  his  conflict  with  the  pontiff.  His  Saracen 
Frederick  estab-  colonies  at  Nocera  and  Luceria,  in  Italy,  could  supply  him 

lishes  Saracen  .  ..      _  _    -  ~  -    ,  r  ,  ,,.  .,          n  .  r    "  . 

posts  in  itaiy.  with  30,000  Mussulman  soldiers,  with  whom  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  his  enemies  to  tamper.  He  managed  to  draw  over  the  general 
sentiment  of  Europe  to  his  side,  and  publicly  offered  to  convict  the  pope 
himself  of  negotiations  with  the  infidels;  but  his  antagonist,  convenient- 
ly impressed  with  a  sudden  horror  of  shedding  blood,  gave  way,  and 
peace  between  the  parties  was  made.  It  lasted  nearly  nine  years. 

In  this  period,  the  intellectual  greatness  of  Frederick,  and  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  influences  by  which  he  was  enveloped,  were  strikingly  mani- 
m3  political  fested.  In  advance  of  his  age,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  politi- 
insatutkms.  ^  improvement  of  Sicily.  He  instituted  representative  parlia- 
ments ;  enacted  a  system  of  wise  laws ;  asserted  the  principle  of  equal 
rights  and  equal  burdens,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  law  over  all,  even 
the  nobles  and  the  Church.  He  provided  for  the  toleration  of  all  pro- 
fessions, Jew  and  Mohammedan,  as  well  as  Christian ;  emancipated  all 
the  serfs  of  his  domains ;  instituted  cheap  justice  for  the  poor ;  forbade 
private  war ;  regulated  commerce — prophetically  laying  down  some  of 
those  great  principles,  which  only  in  our  own  time  have  been  finally  re- 
ceived as  true ;  established  markets  and  fairs ;  collected  large  libraries ; 
caused  to  be  translated  such  works  as  those  of  Aristotle  and  Ptolemy ; 
built  menageries  for  natural  history ;  founded  in  Naples  a  great  uni- 
versity ;  patronized  the  medical  college  at  Salernum ;  made  provisions 
for  the  education  of  promising  but  indigent  youths.  All  over  the  land 
splendid  architectural  triumphs  were  created.  Under  him  the  Italian 
language  first  rose  ahove  a  patois.  Sculpture,  painting,  and  music  were 
patronised.  His  chancellor  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  old- 
est sonnet. 

In  the  eye  of  Eome  all  this  was  an  abomination.  Were  human  laws 
to  take  the  precedence  of  the  law  of  God  ?  Were  the  clergy  to  be  de- 
graded to  a  level  with  the  laity  ?  Were  the  Jew  and  the  Mohammedan 
to  be  permitted  their  infamous  rites?  Was  this  new-born  product  of 
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the  insolence  of  human  intellect — this  so-called  science — to  be  brought 
into  competition  with  theology,  the  heaven-descended  ?  Frederick  and 
his  parliaments,  his  laws  and  universities,  his  libraries,  his  stat-  They  are  de- 
nes, his  pictures  and  sonnets,  were  denounced.  Through  all,  nounced- 
the  ever-watchful  eye  of  the  Church  discerned  the  Jew  and  the  Saracen, 
and  hcl«l  them  up  to  the  abhorrence  of  Europe.  But  Gregory  was  not 
unwilling  to  show  what  could  be  done  by  himself  in  the  same  direction. 
II.'  e;msed  a  compilation  of  the  Decretals  to  be  issued,  intrusting  the 
work  to  one  Raymond  dc  Pennaforte,  who  had  attained  to  celebrity  as 
a  literary  opponent  of  the  Saracens.  It  is  amusing  to  remark  that  even 
this  simple  work  of  labor  could  not  be  promulgated  without  the  custom- 
ary embellishments.  It  was  given  out  that  an  angel  watched  over  his 
shoulder  all  the  time  he  was  writing. 

itime  an  unceasing  vigilance  was  maintained  against  the  danger- 
ous results  that  would  necessarily  ensue  from  Frederick's  movements. 
In  Rome,  many  heretics  were  burned;  many  condemned  to  imprison- 
ment for  life.  The  quarrel  between  the  pope  and  the  em-  outbreak  of  hi* 

,  .  quarrel  with  the 

peror  was  again  resumed ;  the  latter  being  once  more  excom-  pope, 
municated,  and  his  body  delivered  over  to  Satan  for  the  good  of  his 
soul.  Again  Frederick  appealed  to  all  the  sovereigns  of  Christendom. 
lie  denounced  the  pontiff  as  an  unworthy  vicar  of  Christ,  "who  sits  in 
his  court  like  a  merchant,  weighing  out  dispensations  for  gold — himself 
writing  and  signing  the  bulls,  perhaps  counting  the  money.  He  has  but 
one  cause  of  enmity  against  me,  that  I  refused  to  marry  to  his  niece  my 
natural  son  Enzio,  now  King  of  Sardinia."  "  In  the  midst  of  the  Church 
sits  a  frantic  prophet,  a  man  of  falsehood,  a  polluted  priest."  To  this 
Gregory  replied.  The  tenor  of  his  answer  may  be  gathered  from  its 
commencement :  ••  (  kit  of  the  sea  a  beast  is  arisen,  whose  name  is  writ- 
all  over  *  Blasphemy.7  "  "  He  falsely  asserts  that  I  am  en-  who  ron** 

j       .    i-  !•      •          l.-  ,     J  .  c  .  < -tirl-tendoni 

raged  at  his  refusing  his  consent  to  the  marriage  of  my  niece  againithim. 
with  his  natural  son.  He  lies  more  impudently  when  he  says  that  I 
have  pledged  my  faith  to  the  Lombards."  "  In  truth,  this  pestilent  king 
maintains,  to  use  his  own  words,  that  the  world  has  been  deceived  by 
three  impostors — Jesus  Christ,  Moses,  and  Mohammed;  that  of  these 
two  died  in  honor,  and  the  third  was  hanged  on  a  tree.  Even  now,  he 
ted,  distinctly  and  loudly,  that  those  are  fools  who  aver  that  God, 
the  Omnipotent  Creator  of  the  world,  was  born  of  a  woman."  This  was 
in  allusion  to  the  celebrated  and  mysterious  book,  "De  Tribus  Imposto- 
rihus,"  in  the  authorship  of  which  Frederick  was  accused  of  having  been 
concerned. 

The  pontiff  had  touched  tho  right  cord.    The  begging  friars,  in  all  di- 
;  d  to  the  accusations.     "He  has  spoken  of  the  Host  as  a 
mummery ;  he  has  asked  how  many  gods  might  be  made  out  of  a  corn- 
field ;  he  has  affirmed  that,  if  the  princes  of  the  world  would  stand  by 
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him,  he  would  easily  make  for  mankind  a  better  faith  arid  a  better  rule 
of  life  ;  he  has  laid  down  the  infidel  maxim  that  '  God  expects  not  a  man 
to  believe  any  thing  that  can  not  be  demonstrated  by  reason.'  "  The 
opinion  of  Christendom  rose  against  Frederick  ;  its  sentiment  of  piety 
was  shocked.  The  pontiff  proceeded  to  depose  him,  and  offered  his 
Frederick  uses  his  crown  to  Robert  of  France.  But  the  Mussulman  troops  of 
saraceu  troops.  foQ  emperor  were  too  much  for  the  begging  friars  of  the 
pope.  His  Saracens  were  marching  across  Italy  in  all  directions.  The 
pontiff  himself  would  have  inevitably  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  mortal 
enemy  had  he  not  found  a  deliverance  in  death,  A.D.  1241.  Frederick 
had  declared  that  he  would  not  respect  his  sacred  person,  but,  if  victori- 
ous, would  teach  him  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  temporal  power. 
It  was  plain  that  he  had  no  intention  of  respecting  a  religion  which  he 
had  not  hesitated  to  denounce  as  "  a  mere  absurdity." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  intention  of  Innocent  IY.  —  who,  after 
the  short  pontificate  of  Celestine  IY.  and  an  interval,  succeeded  —  he  was 
borne  into  the  same  policy  by  the  irresistible  force  of  circumstances. 
The  deadly  quarrel  with  the  emperor  was  renewed.  To  escape  his  wrath, 
Innocent  fled  to  France,  and  there  in  safety  called  the  Council  of  Lyons. 
In  a  sermon,  he  renewed  all  the  old  accusations—  the  heresy  and  sacri- 
lege —  the  peopling  of  Italian  cities  with  Saracens,  for  the  purpose  of 
overturning  theYicar  of  Christ  with  those  infidels  —  the  friendship  with 
the  Sultan  of  Egypt—  the  African  courtesans  —  the  perjuries  and  blas- 


-  phemies.     Then  was  proclaimed  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
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Frederick,  tion  and  deposition.  The  pope  and  the  bishops  inverted  the 
torches  they  held  in  their  hands  until  they  went  out,  uttering  the  male- 
diction, "  So  may  he  be  extinguished."  Again  the  emperor  appealed  to 
Europe,  but  this  time  in  vain.  Europe  would  not  forgive  him  his  blas- 
phemy. Misfortunes  crowded  upon  him  ;  his  friends  forsook  him  ;  his 
favorite  son,  Enzio,  was  taken  prisoner  ;  and  he  never  smiled  again  after 
detecting  his  intimate,  Pietro  de  Yinea,  whom  he  had  raised  from  beg- 
gary, in  promising  the  monks  that  he  would  poison  him.  The  day  had 
been  carried  by  a  resort  to  all  means  justifiable  and  unjustifiable,  good 
and  evil.  For  thirty  years  Frederick  had  combated  the  Church  and  the 
Guelph  party,  but  he  sunk  in  the  conflict  at  last.  When  Innocent  heard 
of  the  death  of  his  foe,  he  might  doubtless  well  think  that  what  he  had 
once  asserted  had  at  last  become  true  :  "  We  are  no  mere  mortal  man  ; 
we  have  the  place  of  God  upon  earth."  In  his  address  to  the  clergy  of 
The  triumph  Sicily  he  exclaimed,  "Let  the  heavens  rejoice  and  let  the  earth 
at  his  death.  ^Q  g]a(i  .  for  foe  lightning  and  tempest  wherewith  God  Al- 
mighty has  so  long  menaced  your  heads  have  been  changed  by  the  death 
of  this  man  into  refreshing  zephyrs  and  fertilizing  dews."  This  is  that 
superhuman  vengeance  which  hesitates  not  to  strike  the  corpse  of  a  man. 
Rome  never  forgives  him  who  has  told  her  of  her  impostures  face  to 
face;  she  never  forgives  him  who  has  touched  her  goods. 
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The  Saracenic  influences  had  thus  found  an  expression  in  the  South 
of  France  and  in  Sicily,  involving  many  classes  of  society,  from  the  Poor 
Men  of  Lyons  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany;  but  in  both  places  they 
were  overcome  by  the  adrnirabte  organization  and  unscrupulous  vigor 
of  the  Church.  She  handled  her  weapons  with  singular  dex-  Power  of  the 
tcrity,  and  contrived  to  extract  victory  out  of  humiliation  and  this  moment 
defeat.  As  ever  since  the  days  of  Constantine,  she  had  partisans  in  ev- 
ery city,  in  every  village,  in  every  family.  And  now  it  might  have  ap- 
peared that  the  blow  she  had  thus  delivered  was  final,  and  that  the  world, 
in  contentment,  must  submit  to  her  will.  She  had  again  succeeded  in 
putting  her  iron  heel  on  the  neck  of  knowledge,  and  had  stamped  upon 
it  amid  the  hatred  of  Christendom,  reviling  it  as  the  monstrous  but  legit- 
imate issue  of  the  detested  Mohammedanism. 

But  the  fate  of  men  is  by  no  means  an  indication  of  the  fate  of  prin- 
ciples. The  fall  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  was  not  followed  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  influences  he  represented.  These  not  only  vitality  of  Fred- 
survived  him,  but  were  destined,  in  the  end,  to  overcome  the  crick<8  P|inc|i)le8- 
power  which  had  transiently  overthrown  them.  "We  are  now  entering 
on  the  history  of  a  period  which  offers  to  us  not  only  exterior  opposi- 
tion to  the  current  doctrines,  but,  what  is  more  ominous,  interior  mutiny. 
Notwithstanding  the  awful  persecutions  in  the  South  of  France — not- 
withstanding the  establishment  of  auricular  confession  as  a  detective 
means,  and  the  Inquisition  as  a  weapon  of  punishment — notwithstand- 
ing the  influence  of  the  French  king,  St.  Louis,  canonized  by  the  grateful 
Church — heresy,  instead  of  being  extirpated,  extended  itself  among  the 
laity,  and  even  spread  among  the  ecclesiastical  ranks.  St.  Louis,  BtLouh. 
the  representative  of  the  hierarchical  party,  gathers  influence  only  from 
the  circumstance  of  his  relations  with  the  Church,  of  whose  interests  he 
was  a  fanatical  supporter.  So  far  as  the  affairs  of  his  people  were  con- 
cerned, he  can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  any  thi»g  better  than  a  simple- 
ton. His  reliance  for  checking  the  threatened  spread  of  heresy  was  a 
resort  to  violence — the  fagot  and  the  sword.  In  his  opinion,  "  A  man 
ought  never  to  dispute  with  a  misbeliever  except  with  his  sword,  which 
he  ought  to  drive  into  the  heretic's  entrails  as  far  as  he  could."  It  was 
the  signal  glory  of  his  reign  that  he  secured  for  France  that  inestimable 
relic,  the  crown  of  thorns.  This  peerless  memento  of  our  Sa-  m*  snpontuion, 
vior's  passion  he  purchased  in  Constantinople  for  an  immense  sum.  But 
France  was  doubly  and  enviably  enriched ;  for  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denys 
11  of  another,  known  to  be  equally  authentic.  Besides 
the  crown,  he  also  secured  the  sponge  that  was  dipped  in  vinegar;  the 
lance  of  the  Roman  soldier ;  also  the  swaddling-clothes  in  which  the  Sa- 
vior had  first  lain  in  the  manger;  the  rod  of  Moses;  and  part  of  the 
skull  of  John  the  Baptist.  These  treasures  he  deposited  in  the  "  Holy 
Chapel"  of  Paris. 
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Under  the  papal  auspices,  St.  Louis  determined  on  a  crusade ;  and 
andcmsade.  nothing,  except  what  we  have  already  mentioned,  can  better 
show  his  mental  imbecility  than  his  disregard  of  all  suitable  arrange- 
ments for  it.  He  thought  that,  provided  the  troops  could  be  made  to 
lead  a  religious  life,  all  would  go  well ;  that  the  Lord  would  fight  his 
own  battles,  and  that  no  provisions  of  a  military  or  worldly  kind  were 
needed.  In  such  a  pious  reliance  on  the  support  of  God,  he  reached 
Egypt  with  his  expedition  in  June,  A.D.  1249.  The  ever-conspicuous 
valor  of  the  French  troops  could  maintain  itself  in  the  battle-field,  but 
not  against  pestilence  and  famine.  In  March  of  the  following  year,  as 
might  have  been  foreseen,  King  Louis  was  the  prisoner  of  the  sultan, 
and  was  only  spared  the  indignity  of  being  carried  about  as  a  public 
its  total  failure,  spectacle  in  the  Mohammedan  towns  by  a  ransom,  at  first 
fixed  at  a  million  of  Byzantines,  but  by  the  merciful  sultan  volunta- 
rily reduced  one  fifth.  Still,  for  a  time,  Louis  lingered  in  the  East,  ap- 
parently stupefied  by  considering  how  Grod  could  in  this  manner  have 
abandoned  a  man  who  had  come  to  his  help.  Never  was  there  a  cru- 
sade with  a  more  shameful  end. 

Notwithstanding  the  support  of  St.  Louis  in  his  own  dominions,  the 
intellectual  revolt  spread  in  every  direction,  and  that  not  only  in  France, 
The  inquisition  but  throughout  all  Catholic  Europe.  In  vain  the  Inquisition 
JSttthB8intei-r"  exerted  all  its  terrors — and  what  could  be  more  terrible  than 
lectuai  revolt.  fa  form  Qf  proce(jure  ?  it  sat  in  secret ;  no  witness,  no  advo- 
cate was  present ;  the  accused  was  simply  informed  that  he  was  charged 
with  heresy,  it  was  not  said  by  whom.  He  was  made  to  swear  that  he 
would  tell  the  truth  as  regarded  himself,  and  also  respecting  other  per- 
sons, whether  parents,  children,  friends,  strangers.  If  he  resisted  he  was 
committed  to  a  solitary  dungeon,  dark  and  poisonous ;  his  food  was  di- 
minished ;  every  thing  was  done  to  drive  him  into  insanity.  Then  the 
familiars  of  the  Holy  Office,  or  others  in  its  interests,  were  by  degrees  to 
work  upon  him  to  extort  confession  as  to  himself  or  accusations  against 
others.  But  this  fearful  tribunal  did  not  fail  to  draw  upon  itself  the  in- 
dignation of  men.  Its  victims,  condemned  for  heresy,  were  perishing  in 
all  directions.  The  usual  apparatus  of  death,  the  stake  and  fagots,  had 
become  unsuited  to  its  wholesale  and  remorseless  vengeance.  The  con- 
victs were  so  numerous  as  to  require  pens  made  of  stakes  and  filled  with 
straw.  It  was  thus  that,  before  the  Archbishop  of  Kheims  and  seven- 
Burnings  of  teen  other  prelates,  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  heretics,  to- 
heretics.  gether  with  their  pastor,  were  burned  alive.  Such  outrages 
against  humanity  can  not  be  perpetrated  without  bringing  in  the  end  a 
retribution.  In  other  countries  the  rising  indignation  was  exasperated 
by  local  causes ;  in  England,  for  instance,  by  the  continual  intrusion  of 
Italian  ecclesiastics  into  the  richest  benefices.  Some  of  them  were  mere 
boys ;  many  were  non-residents ;  some  had  not  so  much  as  seen  the  coun- 
try from  which  they  drew  their  ample  wealth.  The  Archbishop  of  York 
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was  excommunicated,  with  torches  and  bells,  because  he  would  not  be- 
stow the  abundant  revenues  of  his  Church  on  persons  from  beyond  the 
Alps ;  but  for  all  this  "  he  was  blessed  by  the  people."  The  archbish- 
opric of  Canterbury  was  held,  A.D.  1241,  by  Boniface  of  Savoy,  to  whom 
had  been  granted  by  the  pope  the  first-fruits  of  all  the  benefices  in  his 
province.  His  rapacity  was  boundless.  From  all  the  ecclesiastics  and 
ecclesiastical  establishments  under  his  control  he  extorted  enormous 
sums.  Some,  who,  like  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  resisted  him,  were  excom- 
municated ;  some,  like  the  aged  Sub-prior  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  were 
knocked  down  by  his  own  hand.  Of  a  military  turn — he  often  wore  a 
cuirass  under  his  robes — he  joined  his  brother,  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons, 
who  was  besieging  Turin,  and  wasted  the  revenues  of  his  see  in  England 
in  intrigue's  and  petty  military  enterprises  against  his  enemies  in  Italy. 

Not  among  the  laity  alone  was  there  indignation  against  such  a  state 
of  things.  Mutiny  broke  out  in  the  ranks  of  the  Church.  It  Mutlny  arifing 
was  not  that  among  the  humbler  classes  the  sentiment  of  pi-  in  the  church- 
ety  had  become  diminished.  The  Shepherds,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Master  of  Hungary,  passed  by  tens  of  thousands  through  France  to 
excite  the  clergy  to  arouse  for  the  rescue  of  good  King  Louis,  in  bond- 
age to  the  Mussulman.  They  asserted  that  they  were  commissioned  by 
the  Virgin,  and  were  fed  miraculously  by  the  Master.  Originating  in 
Italy,  the  Flagellants  also  passed,  two  by  two,  through  every  ne  shepherd, 
city,  scourging  themselves  for  thirty-three  days  in  memory  and  FU»ell*nU- 
of  the  years  of  our  Lord.  These  dismal  enthusiasts  emulated  each  oth- 
er, and  were  rivals  of  the  mendicant  friars  in  their  hatred  of  the  clergy. 
The  mendicants  were  beginning  to  justify  that  hesitation  which  Innocent 
displayed  when  he  was  first  importuned  to  authorize  them.  The  papacy 
had  reaped  from  these  orders  much  good ;  it  was  now  to  gather  a  fear- 
ful evil.  They  had  come  to  be  learned  men  instead  of  ferocious  bigots. 
They  were  now,  indeed,  among  the  most  learned  men  of  their  times. 
They  had  taken  possession  of  many  of  the  seats  of  learning.  In  the 
University  of  Paris,  out  of  twelve  chairs  of  theology,  three  only  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  regular  clergy.  The  mendicant  friars  had  enter-  The  mendi. 
ed  into  the  dangerous  paths  of  heresy.  They  became  involved  are  .fleeted, 
in  that  fermenting  leaven  that  had  come  from  Spain,  and  among  them 
i  broke  but. 

AVith  an  unerring  instinct,  Rome  traced  the  insurrection  to  its  true 

\Vc  have  only  to  look  at  the  measures  taken  by  the  popes  to 

understand  their  opinion.    Thus  Innocent  III.,  A.D.  1215,  regulated,  by 

his  :o  schools  of  Paris.  permitting  the  study  of  the  Di- 

a  forbidding  his  physical  and  metaphys-  or 

ieul  -;.    These  had  come  through  an  Arabic 

channel.     A  X  I..  A.I >.  1231,  interdicts  those  on  nat- 

,  philosophy  until  they  had  been  purified  by  the  theologians  of  the 

Church.     These  regulations  were  confirmed  by  Clement  IV.,  A.D.  1265. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  AGE  OF  FAITH  IN  THE  WEST— (Continued). 

OVERTHROW  OF  THE  ITALIAN  SYSTEM  BY  THE  COMBINED  INTELLECTUAL  AND  MORAL  ATTACK. 

Progress  oflrreligion  among  the  mendicant  Orders. — Publication  of  heretical  Books. — The  Ev- 
erlasting Gospel  and  the  Comment  on  the  Apocalypse. 

Conflict  between  Philip  the  Fair  and  Boniface  VIII. — Outrage  upon  and  death  of  the  Pope. 

21te  French  King  removes  the  Papacy  from  Rome  to  Avignon. — Post-mortem  Trial  of  the  Pope 
for  Atheism  and  Immorality. — Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  Atheism  of  the  Pope. 

The  Templars  fall  into  Infidelity. — Their  Trial,  Conviction,  and  Punishment. 

Immoralities  of  the  Papal  Court  at  Avignon. — Its  return  to  Rome. — Causes  of  the  great  Schism. 
— Disorganization  of  the  Italian  System. — Decomposition  of  the  Papacy.— Three  Popes. 

The  Council  of  Constance  attempts  to  convert  the  papal  Autocracy  into  a  constitutional  Monarchy . 
— It  murders  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague. — Pontificate  of  Nicolas  V. — End  of  the  in- 
tellectual influence  of  the  Italian  System. 

ABOUT  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  appeared  among  the  mendi- 
TheEvenast-  cant  friars  that  ominous  work,  which,  under  the  title  of  "The 
ing  Gospel.  Everlasting  Gospel,"  struck  terror  into  the  Latin  hierarchy. 
It  was  affirmed  that  an  angel  had  brought  it  from  heaven,  engraven  on 
copper  plates,  and  had  given  it  to  a  priest  called  Cyril,  who  delivered  it 
to  the  Abbot  Joachim.  The  abbot  had  been  dead  about  fifty  years, 
when  there  was  put  forth,  A.D.  1250,  a  true  exposition  of  the  tendency 
introduction  to  it  of  his  book,  under  the  form  of  an  introduction,  by  John  of 
SL  Franciscan^  Parma,  the  general  of  the  Franciscans,  as  was  universally 
suspected  or  alleged.  Notwithstanding  its  heresy,  the  work  displayed 
an  enlarged  and  masterly  conception  of  the  historical  progress  of  hu- 
manity. In  this  introduction,  John  of  Parma  pointed  out  that  the  Ab- 
bot Joachim,  who  had  not  only  performed  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land,  but  had  been  reverenced  as  a  prophet,  received  as  of  unimpeach- 
able orthodoxy,  and  canonized,  had  accepted  as  his  fundamental  position 
that  Roman  Christianity  had  done  its  work,  and  had  now  come  to  its  in- 
evitable termination.  He  proceeded  to  show  that  there  are  epochs  or 
ages  in  the  Divine  government  of  the  world ;  that,  during  the  Jewish 
dispensation,  it  had  been  under  tfye  immediate  influence  of  God  the  Fa- 
ther ;  during  the  Christian  dispensation,  it  had  been  under  that  of  God 
the  Son ;  and  that  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  it  would  be  under 
the  influence  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost;  that,  in  the  coming  ages,  there 
would  be  no  longer  any  need  of  faith,  but  that  all  things  would  be  ac- 
cording to  wisdom  and  reason.  It  was  the  ushering  in  of  a  new  time. 
So  spake,  with  needful  obscurity,  the  Abbot  Joachim,  and  so,  more  plain- 
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Iy,  the  General*  of  the  Franciscans  in  his  Introduction.  "  The  Everlast- 
ing Gospel"  was  declared  by  its  adherents  to  have  supplanted  the  New 
Testament,  as  that  had  supplanted  the  Old — these  three  books  constitut- 
ing a  threefold  revelation,  answering  to  the  Trinity  of  the  Godhead. 
At  once  there  was  a  cry  from  the  whole  hierarchy.  The  Pope,  Alex- 
ander IV.,  without  delay,  took  measures  for  the  destruction  Attempt,  to  dc- 
» >f  the  book.  Whoever  kept  or  concealed  a  copy  was  excom-  Btroy  tbe  boot 
inunicate.  But  among  the  lower  mendicants — the  Spiritualists,  as  they 
were  termed — the  work  was  held  in  the  most  devout  repute.  With 
.them  it  had  taken  the  place  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  So  far  from  being 
suppressed,  it  was  followed,  in  about  forty  years,  A.D.  1297,  by  the  Com- 
ment on  the  Apocalypse,  by  John  Peter  Oliva,  who,  in  Sic-  The  comment  on 
ily,  had  accepted  the  three  epochs  or  ages,  and  divided  the  thc  Av*dyv*> 
middle  one — the  Christian — into  seven  stages:  the  age  of  the  Apostles ; 
that  of  the  Martyrs ;  that  of  Heresies ;  that  of  Hermits ;  that  of  the  Mo- 
nastic System ;  that  of  the  overthrow  of  Anti-Christ,  and  that  of  the  com- 
ing Millennium.  He  agreed  with  his  predecessors  in  the  impending 
abolition  of  Roman  Christianity,  stigmatized  that  Church  as  the  purple 
harlot,  and  with  them  affirmed  that  the  pope  and  all  his  hierarchy  had  be- 
come superfluous  and  obsolete — "their  work  was  done, their  doom  seal- 
<••!.''  His  zealous  followers  declared  that  the  sacraments  of  spread  of  th«*e 
the  Church  were  now  all  useless,  those  administering  them  eMuL^tiS"0' 
having  no  longer  any  jurisdiction.  The  burning  of  thousands  of  these 
<;  Fratricelli"  by  the  Inquisition  was  altogether  inadequate  to  suppress 
them.  Eventually,  when  thc  Reformation  occurred,  they  mingled  among 
the  followers  of  Luther. 

To  the  internal  and  doctrinal  troubles  thus  befalling  the  Church,  ma- 
terial and  foreign  ones  of  the  most  vital  importance  were  soon  A^™**?5 
added.  The  true  reason  of  the  difficulties  into  which  the  pa-  the  church, 
pacy  was  falling  was  now  coming  conspicuously  into  light.  It  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  money  should  be  drawn  to  Rome,  and  the  sov- 
ii^ns  of  the  Western  kingdoms,  France  and  England,  from  which  it 
had  hitherto  been  largely  obtained,  were  determined  that  it  should  be  so 
no  longer.  They  had  equally  urgent  need  of  all  that  could  be  extorted 
themselves.  In  France,  even  by  St.  Louis,  it  was  enacted  that  the  papal 
power  in  the  election  of  the  clergy  should  be  restrained ;  and,  complain- 
ing <>f  the  drain  of  money  from  the  kingdom  to  Rome,  he  applied  the  ef- 
livtual  remedy  of  prohibiting  any  such  assessments  or  taxations  for  the 
future. 

We  have  now  reached  thc  pontificate  of  Boniface  VIII.,  an  epoch  in 
the  intellectual  history  of  Europe.    Under  thc  title  of  Celestine  V.  a 
ionary  hermit  had  been  raised  to  the  papacy — visionary,  for  ivt«- Morrow 
Peter  Morrone  (such  was  his  name)  had  long  been  indulged  L<> 
in  apparitions  of  angels  and  the  sounds  of  phantom  bells  in  thc  air. 
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Peter  was  escorted  from  his  cell  to  his  supreme  position  by  admiring 
crowds ;  but  it  very  soon  became  apparent  that  the  life  of  an  anchorite 
is  not  a  preparation  for  the  duties  of  a  pope.  The  conclave  of  cardinals 
had  elected  him,  not  from  any  impression  of  his  suitableness,  but  be- 
cause they  were  evenly  balanced  in  two  parties,  neither  of  which  would 
give  way.  They  were  therefore  driven  to  a  temporary  and  available 
election.  But  scarcely  had  this  been  done  when  his  incapacity  became 
conspicuous  and  his  removal  imperative.  It  is  said  that  the  friends  of 
Benedetto  Gaetani,  the  ablest  of  the  cardinals,  through  a  hole  perforated 
in  the  pope's  chamber  wall,  at  midnight,  in  a  hollow  voice,  warned  him 
that  he  retained  his  dignity  at  the  peril  of  his  soul,  and  in  the  name  of 
ceiwtine  v.  God  commanded  him  to  abdicate.  And  so,  in  spite  of  all  im- 
abdication.  °  portunity,  he  did.  His  abdication  was  considered  by  many  pi- 
ous men  as  striking  a  death-blow  at  papal  infallibility. 

It  was  during  his  pontificate  that  the  miracle  of  Loretto  occurred. 
The  miracle  The  house  inhabited  by  the  Virgin  immediately  after  her  con- 
of  Loretto.  Ception,had  been  converted  on  the  death  of  the  Holy  Family, 
into  a  chapel,  and  St.  Luke  had  presented  to  it  an  image,  carved  by  his 
own  hands,  still  known  as  our  Lady  of  Loretto.  Some  angels,  chancing 
to  be  at  Nazareth  when  the  Saracen  conquerors  approached,  fearing  that 
the  sacred  relic  might  fall  into  their  possession,  took  the  house  bodily  in 
their  hands,  and,  carrying  it  through  the  air,  after  several  halts,  finally 
deposited  it  at  Loretto  in  Italy. 

So  Benedetto  Gaetani,  whether  by  such  wily  procurements  or  not,  be- 
Boniface  vni.  came  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  A.D.  1294.  His  election  was  prob- 
ably due  to  King  Charles,  who  held  twelve  electoral  votes,  the  bitter  per- 
sonal animosity  of  the  Colonnas  having  been  either  neutralized  or  over- 
come. The  first  care  of  Boniface  was  to  consolidate  his  power  and  re- 
lieve himself  of  a  rival.  In  the  opinion  of  many  it  was  not  possible  for 
a  pope  to  abdicate.  Confinement  in  prison  soon  (A.D.  1296)  determined 
Ascent  of  Pope  ce-  tnat  question.  The  soul  of  Cclestine  was  seen  by  a  monk 
icstine  to  heaven.  ascending  the  skies,  which  opened  to  receive  it  into  heav- 
en ;  and  a  splendid  funeral  informed  his  enemies  that  they  must  now  ac- 
knowledge Boniface  as  the  unquestioned  pope.  But  the  princely  Co- 
lonnas, the  leaders  of  the  Ghibelline  faction  in  Eome,  who  had  resisted 
the  abdication  of  Celestine  to  the  last,  and  were,  therefore,  mortal  ene- 
Quan-ei  of  Boniface  m^QS  of  Boniface,  revolted.  He  published  a  bull  against 
and  the  coionnas.  them ;  he  excommunicated  them.  With  an  ominous  an- 
ticipation of  the  future — for  they  were  familiar  with  the  papal  power, 
and  knew  where  to  touch  it  to  the  quick — the}^  appealed  to  a  "  General 
Council."  Since  supernatural  weapons  did  not  seem  to  avail,  Boniface 
proclaimed  a  crusade  against  them.  The  issue  answered  his  expecta- 
tions. Palestrina,  one  of  their  strong-holds,  which  in  a  moment  of  weak- 
ness they  had  surrendered,  was  utterly  devastated  and  sown  with  salt. 


Ury  nec 
"Uteto'Koine- 
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The  Colonnas  fled,  some  of  them  to  France.  There,  in  King  Philip  the 
Fair,  they  found  a  friend,  who  was  destined  to  avenge  their  wrongs,  and 
to  inflict  on  the  papacy  a  blow  from  which  it  never  recovered. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  commencement  of  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Philip  and  Boniface.  The  Crusades  had  brought  all  Europe  un- 
(lev  taxation,  to  Home,  and  loud  complaints  were  every  where  made 
against  the  drain  of  money  into  Italy.  Things  had  at  last  come  to  such 
a  condition  that  it  was  not  possible  to  continue  the  Crusades 
without  resorting  to  a  taxation  of  the  clergy,  and  this  was 
the  true  reason  of  the  eventual  lukewarmness,  and  even  opposition  to 
them.  But  the  stream  of  money  that  had  thus  been  passing  into  Italy 
had  engendered  habits  of  luxury  and  extravagance.  Cost  what  it  might, 
money  must  be  had  in  Rome.  The  perennial  necessity  under  which  the 
kiii^s  of  England  and  France'  found  themselves  —  the  necessity  of  reve- 
nue for  the  carrying  out  of  their  temporal  projects  —  could  only  be  satis- 
fied in  the  same  way.  The  wealth  of  those  nations  had  insensibly  glided 
into  the  hands  of  the  Church.  In  England,  Edward  I.  com-  ^e  Kingof 
pelled  the  taxation  of  the  clergy.  They  resisted  at  first,  but  ^SRS?^ 
that  sovereign  found  an  ingenious  and  effectual  remedy.  He  top8y  Uxes- 
directed  his  judges  to  hear  no  cause  in  which  an  ecclesiastic  was  a  com- 
plainant, but  to  try  every  suit  brought  against  them  ;  asserting  that  those 
who  refused  to  share  the  burdens  of  the  state  had  no  right  to  the  pro- 
tection of  its  laws.  They  forthwith  submitted.  In  the  nature  and  effi- 
cacy of  this  remedy  we  for  the  first  time  recognize  the  agency  of  a  class 
of  men  soon  to  rise  to  power  —  the  lawyers. 

In  France,  Philip  the  Fair  made  a  similar  attempt.     It  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  Rome  would  tolerate  this  trespassing  on  what  The  Kin*  of 
she  considered  her  proper  domain,  and  accordingly  Boniface  tempt*  it* 
issued  the  bull  "  Clericis  laicos"  excommunicating  kings  who  should 
l<-vy  a  on  ecclesiastics.     Hereupon  Philip  determined  that,  if  the 

h  clergy  were  not  tributary  to  him,  France  should  not  be  tributary 
to  the  pope,  and  issued  an  edict  prohibiting  the  export  of  gold  and  silver 
from  France  without  his  license.  But  he  did  not  resort  to  these  extreme 
measures  until  he  had  tried  others  which  perhaps  he  considered  less 
troublesome.  He  had  plundered  the  Jews,  confiscated  their  property, 
and  expelled  them  from  his  dominions.  The  Church  was  fairly  next  in 
order  ;  and,  indeed,  the  mendicant  friars  of  the  lower  class,  who,  as  we 
have  -  :i.  \svrt!  disaffected  by  the  publication  of  "  The  Everlasting  Gos- 
pel," were  loud  in  their  denunciations  of  her  wealth,  attrib-  i,  abett«d  by  the 
uting  the  prevailing  religious  demoralization  to  it.  They  **«*»«""»» 
pointed  to  the  example  of  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  ;  and  when 
antagonists  replied  that  even  lie  condescended  to  make  use  of  money, 
the  malignant  fanatics  maintained  their  doctrines,  amid  the  applause  of 
a  jeering  populace,  by  ;ng  that  it  was  not  St.  Peter,  but  Judas, 

BB 
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who  was  intrusted  with  the  purse,  and  that  the  pope  stood  in  need  of  the 
bitter  rebuke  which  Jesus  had  of  old  administered  to  his  prototype  Pe- 
ter, saying,  "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan ;  for  thou  savorest  not  of  the 
things  that  be  of  God,  but  of  the  things  that  be  of  men"  (Mark,  viii.,33). 
Under  that  authority  they  affirmed  that  they  might  stigmatize  the  great 
culprit  without  guilt.  So  the  king  ventured  to  put  forth  his  hand  and 
touch  what  the  Church  had,  and  she  cursed  him  to  his  face.  At  first  a 
literary  war  ensued:  the  pope  published  his  bull,  the  king  his  reply. 
Already  the  policy  which  Philip  was  following,  and  the  ability  he  was 
displaying,  manifested  that  he  had  attached  to  himself  that  new  power 
and  abiy  BUS-'  of  which  the  King  of  England  had  taken  advantage — a  power 

tained  by  the  .  ,°  °  .    .  ,      .       *? 

lawyers.  soon  to  become  the  mortal  enemy  or  the  ecclesiastic — the  law- 
yers. In  the  mean  time,  money  must  be  had  in  Kome ;  when,  by  the 
Device  of  the  singularly  felicitous  device  of  the  proclamation  of  a  year  of 
juMiee.  jubilee,  A.D.  1300,  large  sums  were  again  brought  into  Italy. 

Boniface  had  thus  four  antagonists  on  his  hands — the  King  of  France, 
The  four  enemies  tne  Colonnas,  the  lawyers,  and  the  mendicants.  By  the  lat- 
Of  Boniface.  terj  fofa  ftgh  and  low,  he  was  cordially  hated.  Thus  the 
higher  English  Franciscans  were  enraged  against  him  because  he  re- 
fused to  let  them  hold  lands.  They  attempted  to  bribe  him  with  40,000 
ducats ;  but  he  seized  the  money  at  the  banker's,  under  the  pretense  that 
it  had  no  owners,  as  the  mendicants  were  vowed  to  poverty,  and  then 
denied  the  privilege.  As  to  the  lower  Franciscans,  heresy  was  fast 
spreading  among  them.  They  were  not  only  infected  with  the  doctrines 
of  "  The  Everlasting  Gospel,"  but  had  even  descended  into  the  abyss  of 
irreligion  one  step  more,  by  placing  St.  Francis  in  the  stead  of  our  Sa- 
vior. They  were  incessantly  repeating  in  the  ears  of  the  laity  that  the 
pope  was  Anti-Christ,  "  the  Man  of  Sin."  The  quarrel  between  Philip 
collision  between  and  Boniface  was  every  moment  increasing  in  bitterness. 

the  French  king     min  .,,..  ,  i  •  i        i       i 

and  the  pope.  The  former  seized  and  imprisoned  a  papal  nuncio,  who  had 
been  selected  because  he  was  known  to  be  personally  offensive ;  the  lat- 
ter retaliated  by  the  issue  of  bulls  protesting  against  such  an  outrage, 
interfering  between  the  king  and  his  French  clergy,  and  citing  the  lat- 
ter to  appear  in  Eome  and  take  cognizance  of  their  master's  misdoings. 
The  monarch  was  actually  invited  to  be  present  and  hear  his  own  doom. 
In  the  lesser  bull — if  it  be  authentic — and  the  king's  rejoinder,  both  par- 
ties seem  to  have  lost  their  temper.  This  was  followed  by  the  celebrated 
TIM  bun  "A«*.  bull  "Ausculta  FiliJ'  at  which  the  king's  indignation  knew 
cuitaFiu."  no  "bounds.  He  had  it  publicly  burned  in  Paris  at  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet ;  assembled  the  States-General ;  and,  under  the  advice  of 
his  lawyers,  skillfully  brought  the  issue  to  this :  Does  the  king  hold 
the  realm  of  France  of  God  or  of  the  pope?  Without  difficulty  it  might 
be  seen  how  the  French  clergy  would  be  compelled  to  act :  since  many 
of  them  held  fiefs  of  the  king,  all  were  in  fear  of  the  intrusion  of  Italian 
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ecclesiastics  into  the  rich  benefices.  France,  therefore,  supported  her 
monarch.  On  his  side,  Boniface,  in  the  bull  "Unam  Sane- 
/«///,"  asserted  his  power  by  declaring  that  it  is  necessary 
to  salvation  to  believe  that  "  every  human  being  is  subject  to  the  Pontiff 
of  lloni'-."  I  'hilip,  foreseeing  the  desperate  nature  of  the  approaching 
conflict,  and  aiming  to  attach  his  people  firmly  to  him  by  putting  him- 
self forth  as  their  protector  against  priestly  tyranny,  again  skillfully  ap- 
])<-:iIed  to  their  sentiments  by  denouncing  the  Inquisition  as  an  atrocious 
Iferbaiity,  an  outrage  on  human  rights,  violating  all  law,  resorting  to 
new  and  unheard-of  tortures,  and  doing  deeds  at  which  men's  minds  re- 
volt with  horror.  In  the  South  of  France  this  language  was  thoroughly 
understood.  The  lawyers,  among  whom  William  de  Nogaret  wmiamde 
was  conspicuous,  ably  assisted  him  ;  indeed,  his  whole  movement  N°sareL 
exhibited  the  extraordinary  intelligence  of  his  advisers.  It  has  been  af- 
firmed, and  is,  perhaps,  not  untrue,  that  De  Nogaret's  father  had  been 
burned  by  the  Inquisition.  The  great  lawyer  was  bent  on  revenge. 
The  States-General,  under  his  suggestions,  entertained  four  propositions: 
1.  That  Boniface  was  not  the  true  pope;  2.  That  he  was  a  Action  of  the 
heretic;  3.  That  he  was  a  simoniac;  4.  That  he  was  a  man  states-Gener*L 
weighed  down  with  crimes.  De  Nogaret,  learning  from  the  Colonnas 
how  to  touch  the  papacy  in  a  vital  point,  demanded  that  the  whole  sub- 
ject should  be  referred  to  a  "  General  Council"  to  be  summoned  by  the 
king.  A  second  meeting  of  the  States-General  was  held.  William  de 
Plaisian,  the  Lord  of  Vezenoble,  appeared  with  charges  against  the  pope. 
Out  of  a  long  list,  many  of  which  could  not  possibly  be  true,  some  may 
be  mentioned  :  that  Boniface  neither  believed  in  the  immortal- 


ity  nor  incorruptibility  of  the  soul,  nor  in  a  life  to  come,  nor  pope. 
in  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist;  that  he  did  not  observe  the  fasts 
of  the  Church  —  not  even  Lent;  that  he  spoke  of  the  cardinals,  monks, 
and  friars  as  hypocrites;  that  the  Holy  Land  had  been  lost  through  his 
fault  ;  that  the  subsidies  for  its  relief  had  been  embezzled  by  him  ;  that 
his  holy  predecessor,  Celestine,  through  his  inhumanity  had  been  brought 
ath  ;  that  he  had  said  that  fornication  and  other  obscene  practices 
are  no  sin  ;  that  he  was  a  Sodomite,  and  had  caused  clerks  to  be  mur- 
dmd  in  his  presence  ;  that  he  had  enriched  himself  by  simony  :  that  his 
nephew's  wile  had  borne  him  two  illegitimate  sons.  These,  with  other 
still  more  revolting  charges,  were  sworn  to  upon  the  Holy  Gospels.  The 
king  appealed  to  "a  general  council  and  to  a-  legitimate  pope/' 

The  quarrel  had  now  become  a  mortal  one.  There  was  but  one 
course  for  Boniface  to  take,  and  he  did  take  it.  He  excommunicated 
the  king.  11  <!<  i>rived  him  of  his  throne,  and  anathematized  his  pos- 
terity to  the  fourth  generation.  The  bull  was  to  be  suspended  in  the 
porch  of  the  Cathedral  of  Anagni  on  September  8  ;  but  "William  de  No- 
garet and  one  of  the  Colonnas  had  already  passed  into  Italy.  They 
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hired  a  troop  of  banditti,  and  on  September  7  attacked  the  pontiff  in 
his  palace  at  Anagni.  The  doors  of  a  church  which  protected  him  were 
strong,  but  they  yielded  to  fire.  The  brave  old  man,  in  his  pontifical 
robes,  with  his  crucifix  in  one  hand  and  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  in  the  oth- 
er, sat  clown  on  his  throne  and  confronted  his  assailants.  His  cardinals 
had  fled  through  a  sewer.  So  little  reverence  was  there  for  God's  vicar 
upon  earth,  that  Sciarra  Colonna  raised  his  hand  to  kill  him  on  the  spot ; 
but  the  blow  was  arrested  by  De  Nogaret,  who,  with  a  bitter  taunt,  tqld 
him  that  here,  in  his  own  city,  he  owed  his  life  to  the  mercy  of  a  servant 
of  the  King  of  France — a  servant  whose  father  had  been  burned  by  the 
His  seizure  by  Inquisition.  The  pontiff  was  spared  only  to  be  placed  on  a 
ana  wa  death,  miserable  horse,  with  his  face  to  the  tail,  and  led  off  to  prison. 
They  meant  to  transport  him  to  France  to  await  the  general  council. 
He  was  rescued,  returned  to  Home,  was  seized  and  imprisoned  again. 
On  the  llth  of  October  he  was  dead. 

Thus,  after  a  pontificate  of  nine  eventful  years,  perished  Boniface  VIII. 
His  history  and  his  fate  show  to  what  a  gulf  Eoman  Christianity  was 
approaching.  His  successor,  Benedict  XL,  had  but  a  brief  enjoyment 
of  power ;  long  enough,  however,  to  learn  that  the  hatred  of  the  King 
of  France  had  not  died  with  the  death  of  Boniface,  and  that  he  was  de- 
termined not  only  to  pursue  the  departed  pontiff's  memory  beyond  the 
grave,  but  also  to  effect  a  radical  change  in  the  papacy  itself.  A  basket 
of  figs  was  presented  to  Benedict  by  a  veiled  female.  She  had  brought 
them,  she  said,  from  the  Abbess  of  St.  Petronilla.  In  an  unguarded  mo- 
poisoning  of  nient  the  pontiff  ate  of  them  without  the  customary  precaution 
Benedict  xi.  of  havmg  them  previously  tasted.  Alas !  what  was  the  state 
of  morals  in  Italy  ?  A  dysentery  came  on ;  in  a  few  days  he  was  dead. 
But  the  Colonnas  had  already  taught  the  King  of  France  how  one  should 
work  who  desires  to  touch  the  popedom ;  the  event  that  had  just  occur- 
red was  the  preparation  for  putting  their  advice  into  operation.  The 
understanding  be-  king  came  to  an  understanding  with  Bernard  de  Goth,  the 
th?  ArchbSlnopaonfd  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux.  Six  conditions  were  arranged 
Bordeaux.  between  them :  1.  The  reconciliation  between  the  Church 

and  the  king ;  2.  The  absolution  of  all  persons  engaged  in  the  affair  of 
Boniface ;  3.  Tenths  from  the  clergy  for  five  years ;  4.  The  condemna- 
tion of  the  memory  of  Boniface ;  5.  The  restoration-  of  the  Colonnas ; 
6.  A  secret  article ;  what  it  was  time  soon  showed.  A  swift  messenger 
carried  intelligence  to  the  king's  partisans  in  the  College  of  Cardinals, 
and  Bernard  became  Clement  V.  "It  will  be  long  before  we  see  the 
face  of  another  pope  in  Kome !"  exclaimed  the  Cardinal  Matteo  Orsini, 
with  a  prophetic  instinct  of  what  was  coming  when  the  conspiracy  reach- 
ed its  development.  His  prophecy  was  only  too  true.  Now  appeared 
what  was  that  sixth,  that  secret  article  negotiated  between  King  Philip 
and  De  Goth.  Clement  took  up  his  residence  at  Avignon  in  France. 
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The  tomb  of  the  apostles  was  abandoned.    The  Eternal  City 
had  ceased  to  be  the  metropolis  of  Christianity. 

But  a  French  prelate  had  not  bargained  with  a  French  king  for  the 
most  eminent  dignity  to  which  a  European  can  aspire  without  having 
given  an  equivalent.  In  as  good  faith  as  he  could  to  his  contract,  in  as 
good  faith  as  he  could  to  his  j>  resent  pre-eminent  position,  Clement  V. 
proceeded  to  discharge  his  share  of  the  obligation.  To  a  certain  extent 
King  Philip  was  animated  by  an  undying  vengeance  against  his  enemy, 
whom  he  considered  as  having  escaped  out  of  his  grasp,  but  he  was  also 
actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  of  accomplishing  a  reform  in  the  Church 
through  a  radical  change  in  its  constitution.  lie  was  resolved  that  the 
pontiffs  should  be  accountable  to  the  kings  of  France,  or  that  France 
should  more  directly  influence  their  conduct.  To  reconcile  men  to  this, 
it  was  for  him  to  show,  with  the  semblance  of  pious  reluctance,  what  was 
the  state  to  which  morals  and  faith  had  come  in  Rome.  The  trial  of  the 
dead  Boniface  was  therefore  entered  upon,  A.D.  1310.  The  Pwt-mort«m 

trinl  rtf  Pfttifl 

Consistory  was  opened  at  Avignon,  March  18.  The  proceed-  Boniface. 
ings  occupied  many  months  ;  many  witnesses  were  examined.  The 
main  points  attempted  to  be  established  by  their  evidence  seem  to  have 
been  these  :  "  That  Boniface  had  declared  his  belief  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  divine  law  —  what  was  reputed  to  be  such  was  merely  the 
invention  of  men  to  keep  the  vulgar  in  awe  by  the  terrors  of  eternal 
punishment  ;  that  it  was  a  falsehood  to  assert  the  Trinity,  and  fatuous 
to  believe  it  ;  that  it  was  falsehood  to  say  that  a  virgin  had  The  accngatk>n* 
brought  forth,  for  it  was  an  impossibility  ;  that  it  was  false-  •«Ein8t  him- 
hood  to  assert  that  bread  is  transubstantiated  into  the  body  of  Chi 
that  Christianity  is  false,  because  it  asserts  a  future  life,  of  which  there 
is  no  evidence  save  that  of  visionary  people."  It  was  in  evidence  that 
the  pope  had  said,  "  God  may  do  the  worst  with  me  that  he  pleases  in 
the  future  life  ;  I  believe  as  every  educated  man  does,  the  vulgar  believe 
otherwise.  We  have  to  speak  as  they  do,  but  we  must  believe  and 
think  with  the  few/'  It  was  sworn  to  by  those  who  had  heard  him  dis- 
puting with  some  Parisians  that  he  had  maintained  "that  neither  the 
body  nor  the  soul  rose  again."  Others  testified  that  "he  neither  be- 
lieved  in  the  resurrection  nor  in  the  sacraments  of  the  Church,  and  had 
•  I-  nied  that  carnal  gratifications  are  sins."  The  Primicerio  of  St.  John's, 
at  Naples,  deposed  that,  when  a  cardinal,  Boniface  had  said  in  his  j 
ence,  "  So  that  God  gives  me  the  good  things  of  this  life,  I  care  not  a 
bean  for  that  to  come.  A  man  has  no  more  a  soul  than  a  beast.  Did 
r  see  any  one  who  had  arisen  from  the  dead  ?"  He  took  delight 
in  deriding  the  blessed  Virgin  ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "she  was  no  mo: 
gin  than  my  mother."  As  to  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Host,  "  It  is 
nothing  but  paste."  Three  knights  of  Lucca  testified  that  when  certain 
venerable  embassadors.  whose  names  they  gave,  were  in  the  presence  of 
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the  pope  at  the  time  of  the  jubilee,  and  a  chaplain  happened  to  invoke 
the  mercy  of  Jesus  on  a  person  recently  dead,  Boniface  appalled  all 
around  him  by  exclaiming,  "What  a  fool,  to  commend  him  to  Christ! 
He  could  not  help  himself,  and  how  can  he  be  expected  to  help  others  ? 
He  was  no  Son  of  God,  but  a  shrewd  man  and  a  great'hypocrite."  It 
might  seem  impossible  to  exceed  such  blasphemy ;  and  yet  the  witnesses 
went  on  to  testify  to  a  conversation  which  he  held  with  the  brave  old 
Sicilian  admiral,  Eoger  Loria.  This  devout  sailor  made  the  remark,  in 
the  pope's  presence,  that  if,  on  a  certain  occasion,  he  had  died,  it  was  his 
trust  that  Christ  would  have  had  mercy  on  him.  To  this  Boniface  re- 
plied, "  Christ!  he  was  no  Son  of  God;  he  was  a  man,  eating  and  drink- 
ing like  ourselves ;  he  never  rose  from  the  dead ;  no  man  has  ever  risen. 
I  am  far  mightier  than  he.  I  can  bestow  kingdoms  and  humble  kings." 
Other  witnesses  deposed  to  having  heard  him  affirm,  "  There  is  no  harm 
in  simony.  There  is  no  more  harm  in  adultery  than  in  rubbing  one's 
hands  together."  Some  testified  to  such  immoralities  and  lewdness  in 
his  private  life  that  the  pages  of  a  modern  book  can  not  be  soiled  with 
the  recital. 

In  the  mean  time,  Clement  did  all  in  his  power  to  save  the  blackened 
memory  of  his  predecessor.  Every  influence  that  could  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  revengeful  or  politic  king  was  resorted  to,  and  at  last  with 
piiiiip  consents  success.  Perhaps  Philip  saw  that  he  had  fully  accomplished 

to  abstain  from  TT      i       -i  i      •  i  i  TT- 

the  prosecution,  his  object.  Me  nad  no  design  to  destroy  the  papacy.  His 
aim  was  to  revolutionize  it — to  give  to  the  kings  of  France  a  more  thor- 
ough control  over  it;  and,  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose, to 
demonstrate  to  what  a  condition  it  had  come  through  the  present  sys- 
tem. Whatever  might  be  the  decision,  such  evidence  had  been  brought 
forward  as,  notwithstanding  its  contradictions  and  apparent  inconsisten- 
cies, had  made  a  profound  impression  on  every  thinking  man.  It  was 
the  king's  consummate  policy  to  let  the  matter  remain  where  it  was. 
Accordingly,  he  abandoned  all  farther  action.  The  gratitude  of  Clem- 
ent was  expressed  in  a  bull  exalting  Philip,  attributing  his  action  to  pi- 
ety, exempting  him  from  all  blame,  annulling  past  bulls  prejudicial  to 
him,  revoking  all  punishments  of  those  who  had  been  concerned  against 
Boniface  except  fifteen  persons,  on  whom  a  light  and  nominal  penance 
was  inflicted.  In  November,  A.D.  1311,  the  Council  of  Vienne  met.  In 
the  following  year  three  cardinals  appeared  before  it  to  defend  the  or- 
thodoxy and  holy  life  of  Pope  Boniface.  Two  knights  threw  down  their 
gauntlets  to  maintain  his  innocence  by  wager  of  battle.  There  was  no 
accuser ;  no  one  took  up  the  gage ;  and  the  council  was  at  liberty  qui- 
etly to  dispose  of  the  matter. 

How  far  the  departed  pontiff  was  guilty  of  the  charges  alleged  against 
The  religious  him  was,  therefore,  never  fairly  ascertained.  But  it  was  a  tre- 
Pope  Boniface,  mendous,  an  appalling  fact  that  charges  of  such  a  character 
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could  be  even  so  much  as  brought  forward,  much  more  that  a  succeed- 
ing pontiff  had  to  listen  to  them,  and  attribute  intentions  of  piety  to  the 
accuser.  The  immoralities  of  which  Boniface  was  accused  were  such  as 
in  Italy  did  not  excite  the  same  indignation  as  among  the  more  moral 
people  beyond  the  Alps ;  the  heresies  were  those  every  where  pervad- 
ing the  Church.  We  have  already  seen  what  a  profound  impression 
"  The  Everlasting  Gospel"  had  made,  and  how  many  followers  and  mar- 
tyrs it  had.  What  was  alleged  against  Boniface  was  only  that  he  had 
taken  one  step  more  in  the  downward  course  of  irreligion.  His  fault 
lay  in  this,  that  in  an  evil  hour  he  had  given  expression  to  thoughts 
which,  considering  his  position,  ought  to  have  remained  locked  up  in 
his  inmost  soul.  As  to  the  rest,  if  he  was  avaricious,  and  accumulated 
enormous  treasures,  such  as  it  was  said  the  banditti  of  the  Colonnas 
seized  when  they  outraged  his  person,  he  was  no  worse  than  many  other 
popes.  Clement  V.,  his  successor,  died  enormously  rich ;  and,  what  was 
worse,  did  not  hesitate  to  scandalize  Europe  by  his  prodigal  munificence 
to  the  beautiful  Brunisard,  the  Countess  of  Talleyrand,  his  lady. 

The  religious  condition  of  Boniface,  though  not  admitting  of  apology, 
is  capable  of  explanation.  By  the  Crusades  all  Europe  had  been  its  causes, 
wrought  up  to  a  fanatical  expectation,  doomed  necessarily  to  disappoint- 
ment. From  them  the  papacy  had  derived  prodigious  advantages  both 
in  money  and  power.  It  was  now  to  experience  fearful  evils.  It  had 
largely  promised  rewards  in  this  life,  and  also  in  the  world  to  come,  to 
those  who  would  take  up  the  Cross;  it  had  deliberately  pitted  Chris- 
tianity against  Mohammedanism,  and  staked  the  authenticity  of  each  on 
the  issue  of  the  conflict.  In  the  face  of  the  whole  world  it  had  put  forth 
as  the  true  criterion  the  possession  of  the  holy  places,  hallowed  by  the 
life,  the  sufferings,  the  death,  the  resurrection  of  the  Redeemer.  What- 
the  result  might  be,  the  circumstances  under  which  this  had  been 
done  were  such  that  there  was  no  concealing,  no  dissembling.  In  all 
Europe  there  was  not  a  family  which  had  not  been  pecuniarily  involved 
in  the  Crusades,  perhaps  not  one  which  had  not  furnished  men.  Was  it 
at  all  to  be  wondered  at  that  every  where  tjae  people,  accustomed  to  the 
logic  of  trial  by  battle,  were  terror-stricken  when  they  saw  the  result  ? 
Was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  even  still  more  dreadful  heresies  sponta- 
neously suggested  themselves  ?  Was  it  at  all  extraordinary  that,  if  there 
had  been  popes  sincerely  accepting  that  criterion,  the  issue  should  be  a 
pope  who  was  a  sincere  misbeliever?  Was  it  extraordinary  that  iln-re 
should  be  a  loss  of  papal  prestige?  It  was  the  papacy  \yhich  had  vol- 
untarily, for  its  own  ends,  brought  things  into  this  evil  channel,  and  the 
•  y  deserved  a  just  retribution  of  discredit  and  ruin.  It  had  wrought 
on  the  devout  temper  of  religious  Europe  for  its  own  sinister  purposes; 
it  h:vi  ;lie  Continent  of  its  blood,  and  perhaps  of  what  was  more 

highly  prized — its  money ;  it  had  established  a  false  issue,  an  unwar- 
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rantable  criterion,  and  now  came  the  time  for  it  to  reap  consequences  of 
a  different  kind — intellectual  revolt  among  the  people,  heresy  among  the 
clergy.  Nor  was  the  pope  without  eminent  comrades  in  his  sin.  The 
Apostasy  of  the  Templars,  whose  duty  it  had  been  to  protect  pilgrims  on  the 
Templars.  way  to  Jerusalem — who  had  therefore  been  long  and  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  state  of  events  in  Palestine — had  been  treading 
in  the  same  path  as  the  pope.  Dark  rumors  had  begun  to  circulate 
throughout  Europe  that  these,  the  very  vanguard  of  Christianity,  hac( 
not  only  proved  traitors  to  their  banner,  but  had  actually  become  Mo- 
hammedanized.  On  their  expulsion  from  the  Holy  Land,  at  the  close 
of  the  Crusades,  they  spread  all  over  Europe,  to  disseminate  by  stealth 
their  fearful  heresies,  and  to  enjoy  the  riches  they  had  acquired  in  the 
service  they  had  betrayed.  Men  find  a  charm  in  having  it  mysteriously 
and  secretly  divulged  to  them  that  their  long-cherished  opinions  are  all 
a  delusion.  There  was  something  fascinating  in  hearing  privately,  from 
those  who  could  speak  with  authority,  that,  after  all,  Mohammed  was  not 
an  impostor,  but  the  author  ef  a  pure  and  noble  Theism ;  that  Saladin 
was  not  a  treacherous  assassin,  a  despicable  liar,  but  a  most  valiant, 
courteous,  and  gentle  knight.  In  his  proceedings  against  the  Templars, 
King  Philip  the  Fair  seems  to  have  been  animated  by  a  pure  intention 
of  checking  the  disastrous  spread  of  their  opinions ;  yet  William  de  No- 
garet,  who  was  his  chief  adviser  on  this  matter  as  on  that  of  Boniface, 
was  not  without  reasons  of  personal  hatred.  It  was  said  that  he  divided 
his  wrath  between  the  Templars  and  the  pope.  They  had  had  some 
connection  with  the  burning  of  his  father,  and  vengeance  he  was  resolved 
to  wreak  upon  them.  Under  color  of  the  charges  against  them,  all  the 
They  are  arrest-  Templars  in  France  were  simultaneously  arrested  in  the 
ed  and  tried.  dawn  of  one  ^ay,  October  13,  A.D.  1307,  so  well  devised 
were  the  measures.  The  grand  master,  Du  Molay,  was  secured,  not, 
however,  without  some  perfidy.  Now  were  openly  brought  forward  the 
charges  which  struck  Europe  with  consternation.  Substantiation  of 
them  was  offered  by  witnesses,  but  it  was  secured  by  submitting  the  ac- 
cused to  torture.  The  grand  master,  Du  Molay,  at  first  admitted  their 
guilt  of  the  accusations  alleged.  After  some  hesitation,  the  pope  issued 
a  bull,  commanding  the  King  of  England  to  do  what  the  King  of  France 
had  already  done,  to  arrest  the  Templars  and  seize  their  property.  His 
declaration,  that  one  of  the  order,  a  man  of  high  birth,  had  confessed  to 
himself  his  criminality,  seems  to  have  made  a  profound  impression  on 
the  mind  of  the  English  king,  and  of  many  other  persons  until  that  time 
reluctant  to  believe.  The  Parliament  and  the  University  of  Paris  ex- 
pressed themselves  satisfied  with  the  evidence.  New  examinations  were 
held,  and  new  convictions  were  made.  The  pope  issued  a  bull  address- 
ed to  all  Christendom,  declaring  how  slowly,  but,  alas !  how  certainly, 
he  had  been  compelled  to  believe  in  the  apostasy  of  the  order,  and  com- 
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manding  that  every  where  proceedings  should  be  instituted  against  it 
A  papal  commission  assembled  in  Paris,  August  7,  A.D.  1309.  The 
grand  master  was  had  before  it.  He  professed  his  belief  in  the  Catholic 
faith,  but  now  denied  that  the  order  was  guilty  of  the  charges  alleged 
against  it,  as  also  did  many  of  the  other  knights.  Other  witnesses  were, 
however,  brought  forward,  some  of  whom  pretended  to  have  abandoned 
the  order  on  account  of  its  foul  acts.  At  the  Porte  St.  Antoine,  on  many 
pleasant  evenings  in  the  following  May,  William  de  Nogaret  reveled 
in  the  luxury  of  avenging  the  shade  of  his  father.  One  hundred  and 
thirteen  Templars  were,  in  slow  succession,  burned  at  stakes.  Foun,,  ^^ 
The  remorseless  lawyer  was  repaying  the  Church  in  her  own  "d  Puntahed* 
coin.  Yet  of  this  vast  concourse  of  sufferers  all  died  protesting  their  in- 
nocence; not  one  proved  an  apostate.  Notwithstanding  this  most  sig- 
nificant fact — for  those  who  were  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives,  and  to 
meet  with  unshaken  constancy  the  fire,  were  surely  the  bravest  of  the 
knights,  and  their  dying  declaration  is  worthy  of  our  most  reverent  con- 
sideration— things  were  such  that  no  other  course  was  possible  than  the 
abolition  of  the  order,  and  this  accordingly  took  place.  The  pope  him- 
self seems  to  have  been  satisfied  that  the  crimes  had  been  perpetrated 
under  the  instigation  or  temptation  of  Satan ;  but  men  of  more  enlarged 
views  appear  to  have  concluded  that,  though  the  Templars  were  inno- 
cent of  the  moral  abominations  charged  against  them,  a  familiarity  with 
other  forms  of  belief  in  the  East  had  undoubtedly  sapped  their  faith. 
After  a  weary  imprisonment  of  six  years,  imbittered  by  many  hardships, 
the  grand  master,  Du  Molay,  was  brought  up  for  sentence.  He  had  been 
found  guilty.  With  his  dying  breath,  "  before  Heaven  and  earth,  on  the 
verge  of  death,  when  the  least  falsehood  bears  like  an  intolerable  weight 
on  the  soul,"  he  declared  the  innocence  of  the  order  and  of  himself.  The 
r-bell  was  sounding  when  Du  Molay  and  a  brother  convict  were 
led  forth  to  their  stakes,  placed  on  an  island  in  the  Seine.  King  nurn\DK  of 
Philip  himself  was  present.  As  the  smoke  and  flames  envel-  DaMoUy- 
oprd  thom  they  continued  to  affirm  their  innocence.  Some  averred  that 
forth  from  the  fire  Du  Molay's  voice  sounded,  "Clement!  thou  wicked 
and  false  judge,  I  summon  thee  to  meet  me  within  forty  days  at  the  bar 
of  God."  Some  said  that  he  also  summoned  the  king.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  King  Philip  the  Fair  and  Pope  Clement  the  Fifth  were  both 

John  XXII.,  elected  after  an  interval  of  more  than  two  years  spent  in 
rivalries  and  intri'ju.'s  brtw»vn  the  French  and  Italian  cardinals,  con- 
tinued the  rrsidrnee  at  Avignon.    His  movements  took  a  practical  turn 
in  the  commencement  of  a  process  for  the  recovery  of  the  treasures  of 
nt  from  the  Viscount  dc  Lomenie.     This  was  only  a  part  of  the 
i  of  the  deceased  pope,  but  it  amounted  to  a  million  and  three 
quarters  of  florins  of  gold.     The  Inquisition  was  kept  actively  at  work 
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for  the  extermination  of  the  believers  in  "  The  Everlasting  Gospel,"  and 
the  remnant  of  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses.  But  all  this  had  no  other 
result  than  that  which  eventually  occurred  —  an  examination  of  the  au- 
thenticity and  rightfulness  of  the  papal  power.  With  an  instinct  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  misbelief  every  where  spreading,  the  pope  published 
bulls  against  the  Jews,  of  whom  a  bloody  persecution  had  arisen,  and 
ordered  that  all  their  Talmuds  and  other  blasphemous  books  should  be 


ork,  burned.  A  physician,  Marsilio  of  Padua,  published  a  work, 
of  i41ce."en<  r  "  The  Defender  of  Peace."  It  was  a  philosophical  examina- 
tion of  the  principles  of  government,  and  of  the  nature  and  limits  of  the 
sacerdotal  power.  Its  democratic  tendency  was  displayed  by  its  demon- 
stration that  the  exposition  of  the  law  of  Christianity  rests  not  with  the 
pope  nor  any  other  priest,  but  with  a  general  council  ;  it  rejected  the 
papal  political  pretensions  ;  asserted  that  no  one  can  be  rightfully  ex- 
communicated by  a  pope  alone,  and  that  he  has  no  power  of  coercion 
over  human  thought  ;  that  the  civil  immunities  of  the  clergy  ought  to 
be  ended  ;  that  poverty  and  humility  ought  alone  to  be  their  character- 
istics ;  that  society  ought  to  provide  them  with  a  decent  sustenance,  but 
nothing  more  :  their  pomp,  extravagance,  luxury,  and  usurpations,  es- 
pecially that  of  tithes,  should  be  abrogated  ;  that  neither  Christ  nor  the 
Scriptures  ever  gave  St.  Peter  a  supremacy  over  the  other  apostles  ;  that, 
if  history  was  to  be  consulted,  St.  Paul,  and  not  St.  Peter,  was  bishop  of 
Home  —  indeed,  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  latter  was  ever  in  that  city, 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  being  silent  on  that  subject.  From  these  and 
many  other  such  arguments  he  drew  forty-one  conclusions  adverse  to 
the  political  and  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the.  pope. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  consider  here  the  relations  of  John  XXII.  with 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  nor  of  the  antipope  Nicholas  ;  they  belong  merely  to 
political  history.  But,  as  if  to  show  how  the  intellectual  movement  was 
working  its  way,  the  pontiff  himself  did  not  escape  a  charge  of  heresy. 
Though  he  had  so  much  of  temporal  affairs  upon  his  hands,  John  did 
The  "beatif-  not  hesitate  to  raise  the  great  question  of  the  "  beatific  vision." 
ic  vision."  jn  kjs  Opinion  ^  the  dead,  even  the  saints,  do  not  enjoy  the  be- 
atific vision  of  God  until  after  the  Judgment-day.  At  once  there  was  a 
demand  among  the  orthodox,  "  What  !  do  not  the  apostles,  John,  Peter, 
nay,  even  the  blessed  Virgin,  stand  yet  in  the  presence  of  God?"  The 
pope  directed  the  most  learned  theologians  to  examine  the  question, 
himself  entering  actively  into  the  dispute.  The  University  of  Paris  was 
involved.  The  King  of  France  declared  that  his  realm  should  not  be 
polluted  with  such  heretical  doctrines.  A  single  sentence  explains  the 
practical  direction  of  the  dogma,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  Church 
were  concerned  :  "  If  the  saints  stand  not  in  the  presence  of  God,  of  what 
use  is  their  intercession  ?  What  is  the  use  of  addressing  prayers  to 
them  ?"  The  folly  of  the  pontiff  perhaps  might  be  excused  by  his  age. 
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lie  was  now  nearly  ninety  years  old.  That  he  had  not  guided  himself 
according  to  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  lower  religious  orders,  who 
thought  that  poverty  was  essential  to  salvation,  appeared  at  his  death, 
A.I  >.  1334.  He  left  eighteen  millions  of  gold  florins  in  specie,  and  seven 
millions  in  plate  and  jewels. 

1 1  is  successor,  Benedict  XII.,  disposed  of  the  question  of  the  "  beatific 
vision :"  "It  is  only  those  saints  who  do  not  pass  through 
Purgatory  that  immediately  behold  the  Godhead."  The 
pontificate  of  Benedict,  which  was  not  without  many  good  features,  hard- 
ly verified  the  expression  with  which  he  greeted  the  cardinals  when  they  * 
elected  him,  "  You  have  chosen  an  ass."  His  was  a  gay  life.  There  is 
a  tradition  that  to  him  is  due  the  origin  of  the  proverb,  "As  drunk  as  a 
pope." 

In  the  subsequent  pontificate  of  Clement  VI.,  A.D,  1342,  the  court  at 
A^4gnon  became  the  most  voluptuous  in  Christendom.  It  voiuPtuon«ie» 
was  crowded  with  knights  and  ladies,  painters  and  other  art-  of  Avis°on- 
ists.  It  exhibited  a  day-dream  of  equipages  and  banquets.  The  pon- 
tiff himsrlf  delighted  in  female  society,  but,  in  his  weakness,  permitted 
his  lady,  the  Countess  of  Turenne,  to  extort  enormous  revenues  by  the 
sale  of  ecclesiastical  promotions.  Petrarch,  who  lived  at  Avignon  at 
this  time,  speaks  of  it  as  a  vast  brothel.  His  own  sister  had  been  se- 
duced by  the  holy  father,  John  XXII.  During  all  these  years  the  Ro- 
mans  had  made  repeated  attempts  to  force  back  the  papal  court  to  their 
city.  With  its  departure  all  their  profits  had  gone.  But  the  fatal  pol- 
icy of  electing  Frenchmen  into  the  College  of  Cardinals  seemed  to  shut 
out  every  hope.  The  unscrupulous  manner  in  which  this  was  done  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  Clement  made  one  of  his  relatives,  a  lad  of 
teen,  a  cardinal.  For  a  time  the  brief  glories  of  Rienzi  cast  a  Rfenei. 
flickering  ray  on  Home ;  but  Rienzi  was  only  a  demagogue — an  impos- 
tor. It  was  the  deep  impression  made  upon  Europe  that  the  residence 
\  vignon  was  an  abandonment  of  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  that  compelled 
Tibaii  V.  to  return  to  Rome.  This  determination  was  strengthened  by 
a  desire  to  escape  out  of  the  power  of  the  kings  of  France,  and  to  avoid 
the  free  companies  who  had  learned  to  extort  bribes  for  sparing  Avig- 
non from  plunder.  He  left  Avignon,  A.D.  1367,  amid  the  reluctant 
.irrir-f  of  his  cardinals,  torn  from  that  gay  and  dissipated  city,  and  in  dread 
rolleetions  and  of  the  populace  of  Rome.  And  well  it  might 
be  so ;  for  not  only  in  Rome,  but  all  over  Italy,  piety  was  held  in  no  : 

t,  and  thr  discipline  of  the  Church  in  derision.     When  Urban  sent 
to  Barnabas  Visconti,  who  was  raising  trouble  in  Tuscany,  a  bull  of  • 
communication  by  the  hands  of  two  legates,  Barnabas  actually  inwwmn 
compelled  them,  in  his  presence,  to  eat  the  parchment  on  which  vuconti. 
thr  bull  was  writtrn.  tnovtlu-r  \\-ith  the  leaden  seal  and  the  silken  string, 
and,  telling  t:  he  hoped  it  would  sit  as  lightly  on  their  stomachs 
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as  it  did  on  his,  sent  them  back  to  their  master!  In  a  little  time — it 
was  but  two  years — absence  from  France  became  insupportable;  the, 
pope  returned  to  Avignon,  and  there  died.  It  was  reserved  for  his  suc- 
Thc  popes  re-  cessor,  Gregory  XL,  finally  to  end  what  was  termed,  from  its 
turn  to  Rome.  seventy  years'  duration,  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  restore 
the  papacy  to  the  Eternal  City,  A.D.  1376. 

But,  though  the  popes  had  thus  returned  to  Rome,  the  effects  of  King 
causes  of  the  Philip's  policy  still  continued.  On  the  death  of  Gregory  XL, 
great  schism.  tke  conciave)  meeting  at  Rome — for  the  conclave  must  meet 
where  the  pope  dies — elected  Urban  VI.,  under  intimidation  of  the  Ro- 
man populace,  who  were  determined  to  retain  the  papacy  in  their  city ; 
but,  escaping  away  to  Fondi,  and  repenting  what  they  had  thus  done, 
they  proclaimed  his  election  void,  and  substituted  Clement  VII.  for  him. 
They  were  actually  at  one  time  on  the  point  of  choosing  the  King  of 
France  as  pope.  Thus  began  the  great  schism.  It  was,  in  reality,  a 
struggle  between  France  and  Italy  for  the  control  of  the  papacy.  The 
former  had  enjoyed  it  for  seventy  years ;  the  latter  was  determined  to 
recover  it.  The  schism  thus  rested  originally  on  political  considerations, 
but  these  were  doubtless  exasperated  by  the  conduct  of  Urban,  whose 
course  was  overbearing  and  even  intolerable  to  his  supporters.  Nor  did 
he  amend  as  his  position  became  more  consolidated.  In  A.D.  1385,  sus- 
pecting his  cardinals  of  an  intention  to  seize  him,  declare  him  a  heretic, 
and  burn  him,  he  submitted  several  of  them  to  the  torture  in  his  own 
presence,  while  he  recited  his  breviary.  Escaping  from  Nocera,  where 
he  had  been  besieged,  he  caused  the  Bishop  of  Aquila  to  be  killed  on  the 
road-side.  Others  he  tied  in  sacks,  and  threw  into  the  sea  at  Genoa.  It 
was  supposed,  not  without  reason,  that  he  was  insane. 

If  there  had  been  formerly  pecuniary  difficulty  in  supporting  one  pa- 
Pecuniary  ne-  pal  court,  it,  of  course,  became  greater  now  that  there  were 

eessities  of  the   f  '      ' 

rival  popes,  two.  Such  troubles,  QVGTj  day  increasing,  led  at  length  to  in- 
auspicious political  movements.  There  was  an  absolute  necessity  for 
drawing  money  to  Rome  and  also  to  Avignon.  The  device  of  a  jubilee 
was  too  transitory  and  inadequate,  even  though,  by  an  improvement  in 
the  theory  of  that  festival,  it  was  expedited  by  thirty -three  years,  answer- 
ing to  our  Savior's  life.  At  Avignon,  the  difficulty  of  Clement,  who  was 
of  amiable  and  polished  manners,  turned  on  the  French  Church  being 
obliged  to  support  him ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  French 
clergy  looked  with  dislike  on  the  pontifical  establishment  among  them, 
since  it  was  driven  by  its'  necessities  to  prey  on  all  their  best  benefices. 
Under  such  circumstances,  no  other  course  was  possible  to  the  rival 
popes  and  their  successors  than  a  thorough  reorganization  of  the  papal 
organization  financial  system — the  more  complete  development  of  simony, 
of  simony,  indulgences,  and  other  improper  sources  of  emolument.  In 
this  manner  Boniface  IX.  tripled  the  value  of  the  annats  upon  the  pa* 
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pal  books.  Usurers  or  brokers,  intervening  between  the  purchasers  of 
benefices  and  the  papal  exchequer,  were  established,  and  it  is  said  that, 
under  the  pressing  difficulties  of  the  case,  benefices  were  known  to  have 
been  sold,  many  times  in  succession,  to  different  claimants  in  one  week. 
Late  applicants  might  obtain  a  preference  for  appointments  on  making 
a  cash  payment  of  twenty -five  florins ;  an  increased  preference  might  be 
had  for  fifty.  It  became,  at  last,  no  unusual  thing  to  write  to  kings  and 
prelates  for  subsidies — a  proof  how  greatly  the  papacy  had  been  weak- 
ened by  the  events  of  the  times. 

But  religious  Europe  could  not  bear  with  such  increasing  scandals. 
The  rival  popes  were  incessantly  accusing  each  other  of  false-  indi«utioo 
hood  and  all  manner  of  wickedness.  At  length  the  public  sen-  tu^pe.4*1 
timent  found  its  expression  in  the  Council  of  Pisa,  called  by  the  cardi- 
nals on  their  own  responsibility.  This  council  summoned  the  two  popes 
— Benedict  XIII.  and  Gregory  XII. — before  it ;  declared  the  crimes  and 
excesses  imputed  to  them  to  be  true,  and  deposed  them  both,  appointing 
in  their  stead  Alexander  V.  There  were  now,  therefore,  three  Three  popes, 
popes.  But,  besides  thus  rendering  the  position  of  things  worse  than  it 
was  before  in  this  respect,  the  council  had  taken  the  still  more  extraor- 
dinary step  of  overthrowing  the  autocracy  of  the  pope.  It  had  been 
compelled  by  the  force  of  circumstances  to  destroy  the  very  foundation 
of  Latin  Christianity  by  assuming  the  position  of  superiority  over  the 
vicar  of  Christ.  Now  might  be  discerned  by  men  of  reflection  the  pure- 
ly human  nature  of  the  papacy.  It  had  broken  down.  Out  of  the  the- 
ological disputes  of  preceding  years  a  political  principle  was  obviously 
emerging;  the  democratic  spirit  was  developing  itself,  and  the  hierarchy 
was  in  rebellion  against  its  sovereign. 

Nor  was  this  great  movement  limited  to  the  clergy.  In  every  direc- 
tion the  laity  participated  in  it,  pecuniary  questions  being  in  very  many 
instances  the- incentive.  Things  had  come  to  sucji  a  condition  that  it 
seemed  to  be  of  little  moment  what  might  be  the  personal  character  of 
the  pontiff;  the  necessities  of  the  position  irresistibly  drove  him  to  re- 
plenish the  treasury  by  shameful  means.  Thus,  on  Alexander's  death, 
Balthazar  Cossa,  an  evil  but  an  able  man,  who  succeeded  as  Baith*«ar  o«- 
John  XXIII.,  was  not  only  compelled  to  extend  the  existing  "  m*de  *<**• ' 
simoniacal  practices  of  the  ecclesiastical  brokers'  offices,  but  actually  to 
revenue  from  the  licensing  of  prostitutes,  gambling-houses,  and 
usurers.  In  England,  for  ages  a  mine  of  wealth  to  Rome,  the  tendency 
of  things  was  shown  by  such  facts  as  the  remonstrance  of  the  Commons 
with  the  crown  on  the  appointment  of  ecclesiastics  to  all  the  wi-aw.rtioQ 

the  allegations  made  by  the  "Good  Parliament"  to  En«lMKL 
as  to  the  amount  of  money  drawn  by  Rome  from  the  kingdom.    They 
asserted  that  it  was  five  times  as  much  as  the  taxes  levied  by  the  king, 
and  that  the  pope's  revenue  from  England  was  greater  than  the  revenue 
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of  any  prince  in  Christendom.  It  was  shown  again  by  such  facts  as  the 
passage  of  the  statutes  of  Mortmain,  Provisors,  and  Praemunire,  and  by 
the  universal  clamor  against  the  mendicant  orders.  This  dissatisfaction 
with  the  clergy  was  accompanied  by  a  desire  for  knowledge.  Thou- 
sands of  persons  crowded  to  the  universities  both  on  the  Continent  and 
in  England.  In  a  community  thus  well  prepared,  Wiclif  found  no  diffi- 
wiciif,  the  En-  culty  in  disseminating  his  views.  He  had  adopted  in  many 
gush  reformer,  particulars  the  doctrines  of  Berengar.  He  taught  that  the 
bread  in  the  Eucharist  is  not  the  real  body  of  Christ,  but  only  its  image ; 
that  the  Koman  Church  has  no  true  claim  to  headship  over  other  church- 
es ;  that  its  bishop  has  no  more  authority  than  any  other  bishop ;  that 
it  is  right  to  deprive  a  delinquent  Church  of  temporal  possessions ;  that 
no  bishop  ought  to  have  prisons  for  the  punishment  of  those  obnoxious 
to  him ;  and  that  the  Bible  alone  is  a  sufficient  guide  for  a  Christian 
iie  .translates  HI  an.  His  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English  was  the  prac- 
the  Bibie.  t^ca}  cariymg  out  of  that  assertion  for  the  benefit  of  his  own 
countrymen.  All  classes  of  society  were  becoming  infected.  The  gov- 
ernment for  a  season  vacillated.  It  was  said  that  every  other  man  in 
England  was  a  Lollard.  The  Lollards  were  Wiclifites.  But  the  Church 
at  last  persuaded  the  government  to  let  her  try  her  hand,  and  the  statute 
"de  heretico  comburendo"  was  passed,  A.D.  1400.  William  Sautree,  a 
Burning  of  En-  priest  who  had  turned  Wiclifite,  was  the  first  English  mar- 
giish  heretics.  ^^  John  Badbee,  a  tailor,  who  denied  transubstantiation — 
accused  of  having  said  that,  if  it  were  true,  there  were  20,000  gods  in  ev- 
ery corn-field  in  England — next  suffered  in  like  manner  at  the  stake,  in 
presence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Lord  Cobham,  the  head  of  the  Lol- 
lards, who  had  denounced  the  pope  as  Anti-Christ,  the  Son  of  Perdition, 
was  imprisoned ;  but  escaping,  became  involved  in  political  movements, 
and  suffered  at  length  the  double  penalty  for  heresy  and  treason,  being 
hung  on  a  gallows  w;th  a  fire  blazing  at  his  feet.  It  is  interesting  to  re- 
mark the  social  rank  of  these  three  early  martyrs.  Heresy  was  pervad- 
ing all  classes,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 

The  Council  of  Constance  met  A.D.  1415.  It  had  a  threefold  object : 
1.  The  union  of  the  Church  under  one  pope ;  2.  The  reformation  of  the 
clergy;  3.  The  suppression  of  heresy.  Its  policy  from  the  first  was  de- 
termined. It  proclaimed  itself  supreme.  It  demanded  the  abdication 
The  council  of  of  the  pope,  John  XXIII. ;  exhibited  articles  of  accusation 

Constance  de-  *  .r  „.  '  . 

pose  the  pope,  against  him,  some  of  them  of  such  enormity  as  almost  to  pass 
belief,  and  j  ustifying  the  epithet  that  he  was  "  a  devil  incarnate."  The 
suffrage  of  the  council  was  changed.  The  plan  of  voting  by  nations, 
which  reduced  the  Italians  to  a  single  vote,  was  introduced.  These  in- 
cidental facts  may  indicate  to  us  that  there  were  present  men  who  un- 
derstood thoroughly  how  to  manage  the  machinery  of  such  an  assembly, 
and  that  the  remark  of  ^Eneas  Sylvius,  afterward  Pope  Pius  II.,  re- 
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specting  the  Council  of  Basle  was  equally  true  as  to  that  of  Constance, 
that  it  was  not  so  much  directed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  as  by  the  passions 
of  men.  The  influence  that  lawyers  were  now  exercising  in  social  af- 
fairs— their  habits  of  arrangement,  of  business,  and  intrigue,  is  striking- 
ly manifested  in  the  management  of  these  assemblages;  their  arts  had 
passed  to  the  clergy,  and  even  in  part  to  the  people.  But  how  vast  was 
the  change  that  had  occurred  in  the  papacy  from  the  voluntary  abdica- 
tion of  Celestine  to  the  compulsory  abdication  of  John! 

To  this  council,  also,  came  John  IIuss,  under  a  safe-conduct  from  the 
Emperor  Sigismund.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  arrived  when  tnd  murdcr 
he  was  imprisoned,  this  treachery  being  excused  from  the  ne-  John  Uwtm 
cessity  of  conceding  it  to  the  reforming  party.  On  June  5th,  A.D.  1416, 
Iluss  was  brought  in  chains  before  the  council.  It  was  declared  unlaw- 
ful to  keep  faith  with  a  heretic.  His  countrymen,  the  Bohemian  lords 
present,  protested  against  such  a  perfidy,  and  loudly  demanded  his  re- 
lease. Articles  of  accusation,  derived  from  his  works,  were  presented. 
He  avowed  himself  ready  to  defend  his  opinions.  The  uproar  was  so 
great  that  the  council  temporarily  adjourned.  Two  days  after  the  trial 
was  resumed.  It  was  ushered  in  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  said  to  have 
been  total  at  Prague.  No  one  of  the  bloodthirsty  ecclesiastics  laid  to 
heart  the  solemn  monition  that,  after  his  moment  of  greatest  darkness 
was  over,  the  sun  shone  forth  with  recovered  effulgence  again.  The 
emperor  was  present,  with  all  the  fathers.  The  first  accusation  entered 
on  related  to  transubstantiation.  On  this  and  on  succeeding  occasions 
the  emperor  took  part  in  the  discussions,  among  other  things  observing 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  prisoner  was  worthy  of  death.  After  a  lengthy 
inquiry  into  his  alleged  errors,  a  form  of  recantation  was  prepared  for 
IIuss.  AVith  a  modest  firmness  he  declined  it,  concluding  his  noble  an- 
swer with  the  words,  "I  appeal  to  Christ  Jesus,  the  one  all-  Nobie conduct 
powerful  and  all-just  Judge.  To  him  I  commend -my  cause,  ofHuM- 
who  will  judge  every  man,  not  according  to  false  witnesses  and  erring 
councils,  but  according  to  truth  and  man's  desert."  On  July  1st  the 
council  met  in  full  session.  Thirty  articles  against  Huss  were  read. 
Among  other  things,  they  alleged  that  he  believed  the  material  bread  to 
be  unchanged  after  the  consecration.  In  his  extremity  the  prisoner 
looked  steadfastly  at  the  traitor  Sigismund,  and  solemnly  exclaimed, 
"  Freely  came  I  here  under  the  safe-conduct  of  the  emperor."  The  con- 
science-stricken monarch  blushed.  Huss  was  then  made  to  kneel  down 
and  his  sentence.  It  condemned  his  writings  and  his  body  to 

the  flames. 

11.  \\ -as  then  degraded  and  despoiled  of  his  orders.  Some  of  the  bish- 
ops mocked  at  him  ;  some,  more  merciful,  implored  him  to  recant.  They 
cut  his  hair  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  set  upon  his  head  a  high  paper 
crown  on  which  devils  were  painted.  "  Wo  devote  thy  soul  to  the  devils 
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in  hell."  "  And  I  commend  my  soul  to  the  most  merciful  Lord  Christ 
Jesus."  He  was  then  led  forth.  They  passed  by  the  bishop's  palace, 
where  Huss's  books  were  burning.  As  they  tied  him  with  a  piece  of 
chain  to  his  stake,  the  painted  crown  fell  off,  but  the  soldiers  replaced  it. 
"Let  him  and  his  devils  be  burned  together."  As  the  flames  closed 
He  ia  burned,  over  him,  he  chanted  psalms  and  prayed  to  the  Kedeemer. 
Can  that  be  true  which  requires  for  its  support  the  murder  of  a  true  man  ? 
So  acted,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  the  Council  of  Constance.  It 
feared  the  spread  of  heresy,  but  it  did  not  fear,  perhaps  did  not  consider 
that  higher  tribunal  to  whose  inexorable  verdict  councils,  and  popes,  and 
emperors  must  submit — posterity.  It  asserted  itself  to  be  under  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  took  profit  by  a  shameful  perfidy.  It 
was  a  conclave  of  murderers.  It  stifled  the  voice  of  an  earnest  man, 
solemnly  protesting  against  a  doctrine  now  derided  by  all  Europe.  The 
revolution  it  was  compassing  it  inaugurated  in  blood,  not  alone  that  of 
it  murders,  John  Huss,  but  also  of  Jerome  of  Prague.  These  martyrs  were 

also,  Jerome  -r*  •       T»  •    T     • 

of  Prague,  no  common  men.  .roggio  ±>racciolim,  an  eye-witness,  says,  in 
a  letter  to  Leonardo  ^  Aretino,  speaking  of  the  eloquence  of  Jerome, 
"  When  I  consider  what  his  choice  of  words  was,  what  his  elocution, 
m8  singular  what  his  reasoning,  what  his  countenance,  his  voice,  his  action, 
eloquence,  j  must  affirm,  however  much  we  may  admire  the  ancients,  that 
in  such  a  cause  no  one  could  have  approached  nearer  to  the  model  of 
their  eloquence." 

John  XXIII.  was  compelled  to  abdicate.  Gregory  XII.  died.  Some 
time  after,  Benedict  XIII.  followed  him.  The  council  had  elected  Mar- 
tin V.,  and  in  him  found  a  master  who  soon  put  an  end  to  its  attempts. 
It  had  deposed  one  pope  and  elected  another ;  it  had  cemented  the  dom- 
what  the  inant  creed  with  blood ;  it  had  authorized  the  dreadful  doctrine 
council  did.  tkat  a  (jifference  in  religious  opinion  justifies  the  breaking  of 
plighted  faith  between  man  and  man ;  it  had  attempted  to  perpetuate 
its  own  power  by  enacting  that  councils  should  be  held  every  five  years ; 
but  it  had  not  accomplished  its  great  object — ecclesiastical  reform. 

In  a  room  attached  to  the  Cathedral  of  Basle,  with  its  roof  of  green  and 
party-colored  tiles,  the  modern  traveler  reads  on  a  piece  of  paper  this  in- 
The  council  scription :  "The  room  of  the  council,  where  the  famous  Coun- 
of  Basic.  Gfi  of  ]^asQ  was  assembled.  In  this  room  Pope  Eugene  IY. 
was  dethroned,  and  replaced  by  Felix  V.,  Due  of  Savoie  and  Cardinal  of 
Eepaile.  The  council  began  1431,  and  lasted  1448."  That  chamber, 
with  its  floor  of  little  red  earthen  flags  and  its  oaken  ceiling,  witnessed 
great  events. 

The  democratic  influence  pervading  the  Church  showed  no  symptoms 
of  abatement.  The  fate  of  Huss  had  been  avenged  in  blood  and  fire  by 
the  Bohemian  sword.  Eugenius  IY.,  now  pontiff,  was  afraid  that  nego- 
tiations would  be  entered  upon  with  the  Hussite  chiefs.  Such  a  treaty, 
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he  affirmed,  would  be  blasphemy  against  God  and  an  insult  to  the  pope. 
He  was  therefore  bent  on  the  prorogation  of  the  council,  and  spared  no 
means  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  Its  ostensible  object  was  the  refor- 
mation of  the  clergy ;  its  real  intent  was  to  convert  the  papal  autocracy 
into  a  constitutional  monarchy.  To  this  end  it  cited  the  pope,  and,  on 
his  non-appearance,  declared  him  and  seventeen  of  the  cardinals 
in  contumacy.  He  had  denounced  it  as  the  Synagogue  of  Sa- 
tan ;  on  its  part,  it  was  assuming  the  functions  of  the  Senate  of  Chris- 
tendom. It  had  prepared  a  great  seal,  and  asserted  that,  in  case  of  the 
death  of  the  pope,  the  election  of  his  successor  was  vested  in  it.  It  was 
its  firm  purpose  never  again  to  leave  that  great  event  in  the  hands  of  a 
conclave  of  intriguing  Italian  cardinals,  but  to  intrust  it  to  the  represent- 
:iti  ves  of  united  Christendom.  After  a  due  delay  since  he  was  declared 
in  contumacy,  the  council  suspended  the  pope,  and,  slowly  moving  to- 
ward its  object,  elected  Amadeus  of  Savoy,  Felix  V.,  his  successor.  It 
was  necessary  that  its  pope  should  be  a  rich  man,  for  the  council  had 
but  slender  means  "of  offering  him  pecuniary  support.  Amadeus  had 
that  qualification.  And  perhaps  it  was  far  from  being,  in  the  eyes  of 
many,  an  inopportune  circumstance  that  he  had  been  married  and  had 
children.  We  may  discern,  through  the  shifting  scenes  of  the  intrigues 
of  the  times,  that  the  German  hierarchy  had  come  to  the  resolution  that 
the  election  of  the  pope  should  be  taken  from  the  Italians  and  Ju,  re»1  ln. 
given  to  Europe ;  that  his  power  should  be  restricted ;  that  he  tc 
should  no  longer  be  the  irresponsible  vicar  of  God  upon  earth,  but  the 
accountable  chief  executive  officer  of  Christendom  ;  and  that  the  right 
of  marriage  should  be  conceded  to  the  clergy.  These  are  significantly 
Teutonic  ideas. 

We  have  pursued  the  story  of  these  events  nearly  as  far  as  is  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  this  book.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  CanN}  and  cloee 
follow  the  details  of  the  new  schism.  It  fell  almost  without  of  the8e  troablcg- 
interest  on  Europe.  ^Eneas  Sylvius,  the  ablest  man  of  the  day,  in  three 
words  gives  us  the  true  insight  into  the  state  of  things :  "  Faith  is  dead." 
On  the  demise  of  Eugenius  IV.,  Nicolas  V.  succeeded.  An  understand- 
ing was  had  with  those  in  the  interest  of  the  council.  It  was  dissolved. 
Felix  V.  abdicated.  The  morality  of  the  times  had  improved.  The  an- 
tipope  was  neither  blinded  nor  murdered.  The  schism  was  at  an  end. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  the  personal  immoralities  and  heresy  of  the 
popes  brought  on  the  interference  of  the  King  of  France,  who  End  of  th«  tntH- 

0  locum!  inHiu  ncv 

not  only  shook  the  papal  system  to  its  basis,  but  destroyed  ofthep«p«cy. 
its  prestige  by  inflicting  the  most  conspicuous  indignity  upon  it.  For 
seventy  years  Rome  was  disfranchised,  and  the  rivalries  of  France  and 
Italy  produced  the  great  schism,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  prej- 
udicial to  the  papal  power.  We  have  seen  that,  aided  by  the  pecuniary 
difficulties  of  the  papacy,  the  rising  intellect  of  Europe  made  good  its 

Cc 
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influence,  and  absolutely  deposed  the  pope.  It  was  in  vain  to  deny  the 
authenticity  of  such  a  council ;  there  stood  the  accomplished  fact.  At 
this  moment  there  seemed  no  other  prospect  for  the  Italian  system  than 
utter  ruin ;  yet,  wonderful  to  be  said,  a  momentary  deliverance  came 
from  a  quarter  whence  no  man  would  have  expected.  The  Turks  were 
the  saviors  of  the  papacy. 

At  this  point  is  the  true  end  of  the  Italian  system — that  system  which 
had  pressed  upon  Europe  like  a  nightmare.  The  great  men  of  the  times 
— the  statesmen,  the  philosophers,  the  merchants,  the  lawyers,  the  gov- 
erning classes — they  whose  weight  of  opinion  is  recognized  by  the  un- 
educated people  at  last,  had  shaken  off  the  incubus  and  opened  their 
eyes.  A  glimmering  of  the  true  state  of  things  was  breaking  upon  the 
clergy.  No  more  with  the  vigor  it  once  had  possessed  was  the  papacy 
again  to  domineer  over  human  thought  and  be  the  controlling  agent  of 
European  affairs.  Convulsive  struggles  it  might  make,  but  they  were 
only  death-throes.  The  sovereign  pontiff  must  now  descend  from  the 
autocracy  he  had  for  so  many  ages  possessed,  and  'become  a  small  po- 
tentate, tolerated  by  kings  in  that  subordinate  position  only  because  of 
the  remnant  of  his  influence  on  the  uneducated  multitude  and  those  of 
feeble  minds. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  AGE  OF  FAITH  IN  THE  WEST— (Concluded). 

EFFECT  OF  THE  EASTERN  OR  MILITARY  ATTACK. — GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  THE   AGE  OF  FAITH. 

The  Fall  of  Constantinople. — Its  momentary  Effect  on  the  Italian  System. 

GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  INTELLECTUAL  CONDITION  IN  THE  AGE  OF  FAITH. — Supernatu- 
ralism  and  its  Logic  spread  all  over  Europe. — It  is  destroyed  by  the  Jews  and  Arabians. — 
Its  total  Extinction. 

The  Jewish  Physicians. — Their  Acquirements  and  Influence. — Their  Collision  with  the  Imposture- 
medicine  of  Europe. — Their  Effect  on  the  higher  Classes. —  Opposition  to  them. 

Two  Impulses,  the  Intellectual  and  Moral,  operating  against  the  Mediaeval  state  of  Things.— 
Downfall  of  the  Italian  System  through  the  intellectual  Impulse  from  the  West  and  the  moral 
from  the  North. — Action  of  the  former  through  Astronomy. — Origin  of  the  moral  Impulse. — 
Tlieir  conjoint  irresistible  Effect. — Discovery  of  the  state  of  Affairs  in  Italy. — The  Writings 
of  Machiavetti. — What  the  Church  had  actually  done. 

Entire  Movement  of  the  Italian  System  determined  from  a  consideration  of  the  four  Revolts 
against  it. 

FROM  the  West  I  have  now  to  return  to  the  East,  and  to  describe  the 
The  Eastern  pressure  made  by  Mohammedanism  on  that  side.  It  is  illus- 
pressure.  trated  by  many  great  events,  but,  above  all,  by  the  loss  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  Greek  Church,  so  long  out  of  sight  that  it  is  perhaps 
almost  forgotten  by  the  reader,  comes  for  a  moment  before  us  like  a 
spectre  from  the  dead. 
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A  wandering  tribe  of  Turks  had  found  its  way  into  Asia  Minor,  and, 
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under  its  leader  Ertogrul  and  his  son  Othman,  consolidated  its 
power  and  commenced  extending  its  influence  by  possessions 
taken  from  tlu>  sultans  of  Iconium  and  the  Byzantine  empire.  The 
third  prince  of  the  race  instituted  the  Janissaries,  a  remarkable  military 
force,  and  commenced  driving  the  Greeks  out  of  Asia  Minor.  Uis  son 
Soliman  crossed  the  Hellespont  and  captured  Gallipoli,  thus  securing  a 
foothold  in  Europe,  A.D.  1358. 

This  accomplished,  the  Turkish  influence  began  to  extend  rapidly. 
Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Servia  were  subdued.     Sigismund,  E»teiwtell  ,.,- 
the  King  of  Hungary,  was  overthrown  at  the  battle  of  Ni-  *°wet  i!1 
copolis  by  Bajazet.     Southern  Greece,  the  countries  along  the  Danube, 
submitted,  and  Constantinople  would  have  fallen  had  it  not  been  for  the 
unexpected  irruption  of  Tamerlane,  who  defeated  Bajazet  and  took  him 
prisoner.     The  reign  of  Mohammed  I.,  who  succeeded,  was  occupied  in 
the  restoration  of  Turkish  affairs.    Under  Amurath  II.,  possession  of  the 
Kuxine  shore  was  obtained,  the  fortifications  across  the  Isthmus  of  Cor- 
inth were  stormed,  and  the  Peloponnesus  entered. 

Mohammed  II.  became  the  Sultan  of  the  Turks  A.D.  1451.  From 
the  moment  of  his  accession,  he  turned  all  his  powers  to  the  capture  of 
Constantinople.  Its  sovereigns  had  long  foreseen  the  inevitable  event, 
and  had  made  repeated  attempts  to  secure  military  aid  from  The  iy»mtine 
the  West.  They  were  ready  to  surrender  their  religious  be-  fo^he!wwt!pp 
lief.  On  this  principle,  the  monk  Barlaam  was  dispatched  on  an  embassy 
to  Benedict  XII.  to  propose  the  reunion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  church- 
es, as  it  was  delicately  termed,  and  to  obtain,  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
concession,  an  army  of  Franks.  As  the  danger  became  more  urgent, 
John  1'ala-ologus  I.  sought  an  interview  with  Urban  V.,  and,  having  been 
purified  from  his  heresies  respecting  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  and  the 
double  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  presented  before  the  pontiff  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Peter.  The  Greek  monarch,  -after  three  genuflexions, 
\\  as  permitted  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  holy  father  and  to  lead  by  its  bridle 
his  mule.  But,  though  they  might  have  the  will,  the  popes  had  lost  the 
power,  and  these  great  submissions  were  productive  of  no  good.  Thirty 
years  subsequently,  Manuel,  the  son  and  successor  of  Palaeologus,  took 
\vhat  mi,^ht  have  seemed  a  more  certain  course.  He  traveled  to  Paris 
and  to  London  to  lay  his  distress  before  the  kings  of  France  and  En- 
gland, but  he  received  only  pity,  not  aid.  At  the  Council  of  Constance 
Byzantine  embassadors  appeared.  It  was,  however,  reserved  for  the  syn- 
ods of  Ferrara  and  of  Florence  to  mature,  as  far  as  might  be,  the  nego- 
ion.  The  second  John  Paloeologus  jounx-yod  again  into  Italy,  A.D. 
1438  ;  and  while  Eugenius  was  being  deposed  in  the  chamber  at  Basle, 
he  was  consummating  the  union  of  the  East  and  the  West  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Florence.  In  the  pulpit  of  that  edifice,  on  the  sixth  of  July  of 
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The  creek  church  ^at  Jear>  a  Roman  cardinal  and  a  Greek  archbishop  em- 
yieids  to  the  Latin.  ]jrace(j  each  other  before  the  people;  Te  Deum  was  chant- 
ed in  Greek,  mass  was  celebrated  in  Latin,  and  the  Creed  was  read  with 
the  "  Filioque."  The  successor  of  Constantine  the  Great  had  given  up 
his  religion,  but  he  had  received  no  equivalent  —  no  aid.  The  state  of 
the  Church,  its  disorders  and  schisms,  rendered  any  community  of  action 
in  the  "West  impossible. 

The  last,  the  inevitable  hour  at  length  struck.  Mohammed  II.  is  said 
Mohammed  ii.  to  have  been  a  learned  man,  able  to  express  himself  in  five 
different  languages  ;  skillful  in  mathematics,  especially  in  their  practical 
application  to  engineering;  an  admirer  of  the  fine  arts;  prodigal  in  his 
liberality  to  Italian  painters.  In  Asia  Minor,  as  in  Spain,  there  was  free 
thinking  among  the  disciples  of  the  Prophet.  It  was  affirmed  that  the 
sultan,  in  his  moments  of  relaxation,  was  often  heard  to  deride  the  relig- 
ion of  his  country  as  an  imposture.  His  doubts  in  that  particular  were, 
however,  compensated  for  by  his  determination  to  carry  out  the  inten- 
tion of  so  many  of  his  Mohammedan  predecessors  —  the  seizure  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

At  this  time  the  venerable  city  had  so  greatly  declined  that  it  con- 
The  siege  of  con-  tained  only  100,000  inhabitants  —  out  of  them  only  4970 
stantmopie.  able  or  willing  to  bear  arms.  The  besieging  force  was  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  men.  As  Mohammed  pressed  on  his 
works,  the  despairing  emperor  in  vain  looked  for  the  long-promised  ef- 
fectual Western  aid.  In  its  extremity,  the  devoted  metropolis  was  di- 
vided by  religious  feuds  ;  and  when  a  Latin  priest  officiated  in  St.  Sophia, 
there  were  many  who  exclaimed  that  they  would  rather  see  the  turban 
of  the  sultan  than  the  tiara  of  the  pope.  In  several  particulars  the  siege 
of  Constantinople  marked  out  the  end  of  old  ages  and  the  beginning  of 
new.  Its  walls  were  shaken  by  the  battering-rams  of  the  past,  and  over- 
thrown by  cannon,  just  then  coming  into  general  use.  Upon  a  plank 
road,  shipping  were  passed  through  the  open  country,  in  the  darkness  of 
a  single  night,  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  The  works  were  pushed  forward 
toward  the  walls,  on  the  top  of  which  the  pacing  sentinel  at  length  could 
hear  the  shouts  of  the  Turks  by  their  nocturnal  fires.  They  were  sounds 
such  as  Constantinople  might  well  listen  to.  She  had  taught  something 
different  for  many  a  long  year.  "  God  is  God  ;  there  is  but  one  God." 
In  the  streets  an  image  of  the  Virgin  was  carried  in  solemn  procession. 
Never  or  now  she  must  come  to  the  help  of  those  who  had  done  so 
much  for  her,  who  had  made  her  a  queen  in  heaven  and  a  goddess  upon 
earth.  The  cry  of  her  worshipers  was  in  vain. 

On  May  29th,  1453,  the  assault  was  delivered.  Constantine  Palasolo- 
gus,  the  last  of  the  Eoman  emperors,  putting  off  his  purple,  that  no  man 
might  recognize  and  insult  his  corpse  when  the  catastrophe  was  over, 
fell,  as  became  a  Eoman  emperor,  in  the  breach.  After  his  death  resist- 
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ancc  ceased,  and  the  victorious  Turks  poured  into  the  town.  Fan  of  the  city. 
To  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia  there  rushed  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  wom- 
iii  and  children,  priests,  monks,  religious  virgins,  and — men.  Supersti- 
tious to  the  last,  in  this  supreme  moment  they  expected  the  fulfillment 
of  a  prophecy  that,  when  the  Turks  should  have  forced  their  way  to  the 
square  before  that  church,  their  progress  would  be  arrested,  for  an  angel 
with  a  sword  in  his  hand  would  descend  from  heaven  and  save  the  city 
of  the  Lord.  The  Turks  burst  into  the  square,  but  the  angel  never  came. 

More  than  two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  were  car- 
ried prisoners  into  the  Turkish  camp — the  men  for  servitude,  the  women 
for  a  still  more  evil  fate.  The  churches  were  sacked.  From  the  dome 
of  St.  Sophia  its  glories  were  torn  down.  The  divine  images,  for  the  sake 
of  which  Christendom  had  been  sundered  in  former  days,  unresistingly 
submitted  to  the  pious  rage  of  the  Mohammedans  without  working  a 
single  miracle,  and,  stripped  of  their  gems  and  gold,  were  brought  to 
their  proper  value  in  the  vile  uses  of  kitchens  and  stables.  On  that 
same  day  the  muezzin  ascended  the  loftiest  turret  of  St.  Sophia,  and  over 
the  City  of  the  Trinity  proclaimed  the  Oneness  of  God.  The  sultan  per- 
formed his  prayers  at  the  great  altar,  directing  the  edifice  to  be  purified 
from  its  idolatries  and  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God.  Thence  he 
repaired  to  the  palace,  and,  reflecting  on  the  instability  of  human  pros- 
perity, repeated,  as  he  entered  it,  the  Persian  verse :  "  The  spider  has 
woven  his  web  in  the  imperial  palace ;  the  owl  hath  sung  her  watch 
song  on  the  towers  of  Afrasiab." 

This  solemn  event — the  fall  of  Constantinople — accomplished,  there 
was  no  need  of  any  reconciliation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches. 
The  sword  of  Mohammed  had  settled  their  dispute.  Constantinople 
had  submitted  to  the  fate  of  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  Carthage. 
Christendom  was  struck  with  consternation.  The  advance  Terror  of  christen. 

/»    i       rr«      i       •      T-»  •ix-t-i-.    dom  at  the  fall  of 

of  the  Turks  in  Europe  was  now  very  rapid.  Corinth  and  Constantinople. 
Athens  fell,  and  the  reduction  of  Greece  was  completed.  The  confines 
of  Italy  were  approached  A.D.  1461.  The  Mohammedan  flag  con- 
fronted that  peninsula  along  the  Adriatic  coast.  In  twenty  years  more 
Italy  was  invaded.  Otranto  was  taken ;  its  bishop  killed  at  the  door 
of  his  church.  At  this  period,  it  was  admitted  that  the  Turkish  infan- 
try, cavalry,  and  artillery  were  the  best  in  the  world.  Soliman  the 
Magnificent  took  Belgrade  A.D.  1520.  Nine  years  afterward  i»TOKr««or 
the  Turks  besieged  Vienna,  but  were  repulsed.  Soliman  now  **•  Turk** 
prepared  for  the  subjugation  of  Italy,  and  was  only  diverted  from  it  by 
an  accident  which  turned  him  upon  the  Venetians.  It  was  not  until  the 
ile  of  Lepanto  that  the  Turkish  advance  was  fairly  checked.  Even 
as  it  was,  in  the  complicated  policy  and  intrigues  of  Europe  its  different 
sovereigns  could  not  trust  one  another ;  their  common  faith  had  ceased 
to  be  a  common  bond ;  in  all  it  had  been  weakened,  in  some  destroyed. 
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JSneas  Sylvius,  speaking  of  Christendom,  says,  "  It  is  a  body  without  a 
head,  a  republic  without  laws  or  magistrates.  The  pope  or  the  emperor 
may  shine  as  lofty  titles,  as  splendid  images  ;  but  they  are  unable  to  com- 
mand, and  no  one  is  willing  to  obey."  But,  during  this  period  of  Turk- 
ish aggression,  had  not  the  religious  dissensions  of  Christendom  been  de- 
cently composed,  there  was  imminent  danger  that  Europe  would  have 
been  Mohammedanized.  A  bitter  experience  of  past  ages,  as  well  as  of 
the  present,  had  taught  it  that  the  Roman  Church  was  utterly  powerless 
against  such  attacks.  Safety  was  to  be  looked  for,  not  in  any  celestial 
aid,  but  in  physical  knowledge  and  pecuniary  resources,  carried  out  in 
the  organization  of  armies  and  fleets.  Had  her  authority  been  derived 
from  the  source  she  pretended,  she  should  have  found  an  all-sufficient 
protection  in  prayer  —  indeed,  not  even  that  should  have  been  required. 
Men  discovered  at  last  that  her  Litanies  and  her  miracles  were  equally 
of  110  use,  and  that  she  must  trust,  like  any  other  human  tyranny,  to  can- 
non and  the  sword. 

The  Turkish  aggression  led  to  the  staying  of  the  democratic  outbreak 
Effect  of  the  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  —  the  abstaining  for  a  season  from 

Turkish  in-  _        .  r>    i  i  T  i 

any  larther  sap  01  the  papal  autocracy,     it  was  necessary  that 


ecclesiastical  disputes,  if  they  could  not  be  ended,  should,  at  all  events, 
be  kept  for  a  time  in  abeyance,  and  so  indeed  they  were,  until  the  pent- 
up  dissensions  burst  forth  in  "  the  Reformation."  And  thus,  as  we  have 
related,  by  Mohammedan  knowledge  in  the  West  papal  Christianity  was 
well-nigh  brought  to  ruin;  thus,  by  a  strange  paradox,  the  Mohammed- 
an sword  in  the  East  gave  it  for  a  little  longer  a  renewed  lease  of  polit- 
ical power,  though  never  again  of  life. 

To  Nicolas  V.,  a  learned  and  able  pope,  the  catastrophe  of  Constanti- 
nople was  the  death-blow.  He  had  been  the  intimate  friend  of  Cosmo 
Nicolas  v.  a  ^e'  Medici,  and  from  him  had  imbibed  a  taste  for  letters  and 
patron  of  art.  artj  ^^  ]fcQ  j^g  p^ron,  ne  na(j  no  iove  for  liberty.  It  was  thus 

through  commerce  that  the  papacy  first  learned  to  turn  to  art.  The  en- 
suing development  of  Europe  was  really  based  on  the  commerce  of  up- 
per Italy,  and  not  upon  the  Church.  The  statesmen  of  Florence  were 
the  inventors  of  the  balance  of  power.  A  lover  of  literature,  Nicolas 
was  the  founder  of  the  Vatican  Library.  He  clearly  perceived  the  only 
course  in  which  the  Roman  system  could  be  directed  ;  that  it  was  unfit 
for,  and,  indeed,  incompatible  with  science,  but  might  be  brought  in  uni- 
son with  art.  Its  influence  upon  the  reason  was  gone,  but  the  senses  yet 
remained  for  it.  In  continuing  his  policy,  the  succeeding  popes  acted 
Gradual  rise  of  with  wisdom.  They  gratified  the  genius  of  their  institutions, 
the  fine  arts.  of  their  country,  and  their  age.  In  the  abundant  leisure  of 
monasteries,  the  monks  had  found  occupation  in  the  illumination  of  man- 
uscripts. From  the  execution  of  miniatures  they  gradually  rose  to  an 
undertaking  of  greater  works.  In  that  manner  painting  had  originated 
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In  Italy  in  the  twelfth  century.  Sculpture,  at  first  merged  in  architec- 
ture, had  extricated  herself  from  that  bondage  in  the  fourteenth.  The 
mendicant  orders,  acquiring  wealth,  became  munificent  patrons.  From 
caligraphic  illustrations  to  the  grand  works  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raf- 
faele  is  a  prodigious  advance,  yet  it  took  but  a  short  time  to  accom- 
plish it. 

I  have  now  completed  the  history  of  the  European  Age  of  Faith  as  far 
as  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  book.  It  embraces  a  nevicwofthe 
period  of  more  than  a  thousand  years,  counting  from  the  reign  Age  ( 
of  Constantino.  It  remains  to  consider  the  intellectual  peculiarity  that 
marks  the  whole  period — to  review  briefly  the  agents  that  exerted  an 
influence  upon  it  and  conducted  it  to  its  close. 

Philosophically,  the  most  remarkable  peculiarity  is  the  employment 
of  a  false  logic,  a  total  misconception  of  the  nature  of  evi-  philosophical  pe- 

_     .0'  ,.  \  P         -ill         i  cullaritles  of  the 

.  It  is  illustrated  by  miracle-proofs,  trial  by  battle,  or-  Age  of  Faith, 
deal  tests,  and  a  universal  belief  in  supernatural  agency  even  for  ob- 
jectless purposes.  On  the  principles  of  this  logic,  if  the  authenticity  of 
a  thing  or  the  proof  of  a  statement  be  required,  it  is  supposed  to  be  fur- 
nished by  an  astounding  illustration  of  something  else.  If  the  character 
of  a  princess  is  assailed,  she  offers  a  champion,  he  proves  victorious,  and 
therefore  she  was  not  frail.  If  a  national  assembly,  after  a  The  d^ter 
long  discussion,  can  not  decide  "  whether  children  should  in-  ° 
herit  the  property  of  their  father  during  the  lifetime  of  their  grandfa- 
ther," an  equal  number  of  equal  combatants  is  chosen  for  each  side ; 
they  fight;  the  champions  of  the  children  prevail,  and  therefore  the  law 
is  fixed  in  their  favor.  A  relic  of  some  martyr  is  bought  at  a  great 
price  ;  no  one  seeks  to  criticise  the  channel  through  which  it  has  come, 
but  every  one  asks,  Can  it  work  a  miracle  ?  A  vast  institution  demands 
the  implicit  obedience  of  all  men.  It  justifies  its  claim,  not  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  past,  but  by  promises  and  threats  of  the  future.  A  decrepit 
crone  is  suspected  of  witchcraft.  She  is  stripped  naked  and  thrown  into 
the  nearest  pond:  if  she  sinks,  she  is  innocent;  if  she  swims,  she  is  in 
commerce  with  the  Devil.  In  all  such  cases  the  intrinsic  peculiarity  of 
the  logic  is  obvious  enough ;  it  shows  a  complete  misconception  of  the 
nature  of  evidence.  Yet  this  ratiocination  governed  Europe  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  giving  birth  to  those  marvelous  and  supernatural 
explanations  of  physical  phenomena  and  events  on  which  we 
now  look  back  with  unfeigned  surprise,  half  disbelieving  that  it  was  pos- 
sible for  our  ancestors  to  have  credited  such  things.  Against  this  pre- 
posterous logic  the  Mohammedans  and  Jews  struck  the  first  blows.  We 
have  already  heard  what  Algazzali  the  Arabian  says  respect-  The  jew.  and 
ing  the  enchanter  who  would  prove  that  three  is  greater  than  JjSJ'JI^I' 
ten  by  changing  a  stick  into  a  serpent.  The  circumstances  lutormtt«- 
under  which  the  Jewish  physicians  acted  we  shall  consider  presently. 
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It  will  not  be  useless  to  devote  a  little  space  to  this  belief  in  the 
pernatural.  It  offers  an  opportunity  of  showing  how  false  notions  may 
become  universal,  irnbody  themselves  in  law  and  practical  life,  and,  won- 
derful to  be  said,  how  they  may,  without  any  thing  being  done  to  de- 
stroy them,  vanish  from  sight  of  themselves,  like  night-spectres  before 
the  day.  At  present  we  only  encounter  them  among  the  lowest  peasant 
grades,  or  those  who  have  purposely  been  kept  in  the  most  abject  state 
of  ignorance.  Less  than  a  century  ago  the  clergy  of  Spain  wished  to 
have  the  Opera  prohibited,  because  that  ungodly  entertainment  had  given 
rise  to  a  want  of  rain ;  but  now,  in  a  country  so  intellectually  backward 
as  that — a  witch  was  burned  there  so  lately  as  A.D.  1781 — such  an  at- 
tempt would  call  up  sly  wit,  and  make  the  rabble  of  Madrid  suspect  that 
the  archbishop  was  smarting  under  the  rivalry  of  the  prima  donna,  and 
that  he  was  furbishing  up  the  rusty  ecclesiastical  enginery  to  sustain  his 
cause. 

In  the  day  of  their  power  the  ecclesiastical  profession  were  the  sup- 
Respective  influ-  porters  of  this  delusion.  They  found  it  suitable  to  their  in- 
gyrthf  lawyer J,"  terests,  and,  by  dint  of  at  first  persuading  others  to  believe, 
and  physicians.'  they  at  j^  bv  ^^  came  to  believe  in  it  themselves.  The 

Mohammedans  and  Jews  were  the  first  to  assail  it  philosophically  and 
by  sarcasm,  but  its  final  ruin  was  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the 
two  other  professions,  the  legal  and  the  medical.  The  lawyers,  whose 
advent  to  power  is  seen  in  the  history  of  Philip  the  Fair,  and  whose  rise 
from  that  time  was  very  rapid,  were  obliged  to  introduce  the  true  meth- 
ods of  evidence ;  the  physicians,  from  their  pursuits,  were  perpetually 
led  to  the  material  explanation  of  natural  phenomena  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  mystical.  It  is  to  the  honor  of  both  these  professions  that 
they  never  sought  for  a  perpetuation  of  power  by  schemes  of  vast  organ- 
ization, never  attempted  to  delude,  mankind  by  stupendous  impostures, 
never  compelled  them  to  desist  from  the  expression  of  their  thoughts, 
and  even  from  thinking,  by  alliances  with  civil  power.  Far  from  being 
the  determined  antagonists  of  human  knowledge,  they  uniformly  foster- 
ed it,  and,  in  its  trials,  defended  it.  The  lawyers  were  hated  because  they 
replaced  supernatural  logic  by  philosophical  logic ;  the  physicians,  be- 
cause they  broke  down  the  profitable  but  mendacious  system  of  miracle- 
cures  by  relics  and  at  shrines. 

Yet  the  Church  is  not  without  excuse.  In  all  her  varied  history  it 
position  of  was  impossible  to  disentangle  her  from  the  principles  which  at 
the  church.  ^Q  beginning  had  entered  into  her  political  organization.  For 
good  or  evil,  right  or  wrong,  her  necessity  required  that  she  should  put 
herself  forth  as  the  possessor  of  all  knowledge  within  the  reach  of  hu- 
man intellect — the  infallible  arbitress  of  every  question  that  could  arise 
among  men.  Doubtless  it  was  a  splendid  imposture,  capable  for  a  time 
of  yielding  great  results,  but  sooner  or  later  certain  to  be  unmasked. 
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Early  discovering  the  antagonism  of  science,  which  could  not  fail,  in  due 
season,  to  subject  her  pretensions  to  investigation,  she  lent  herself  to  a 
systematic  delusion  of  the  illiterate,  and  thereby  tried  to  put  off  that  fatal 
day  when  creeds  engendered  in  the  darkness  would  have  to  be  exam 
i  nod  in  the  light,  enforcing  her  attempt  with  an  unsparing,  often  with  a 
bloody  hand.  It  was  for  this  reason  that,  when  the  inevitable  time  of 
trial  came,  no  intellectual  defense  could  be  made  in  her  behalf,  8he  nou  not 
and  hence  there  only  remained  a  recourse  to  physical  and  po- 
litical  compulsion.  But  such  a  compulsion,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances,  is  not  only  a  testimony  to  the  intrinsic  weakness  of  that  for 
\vhich  it  is  invoked,  it  is  also  a  token  that  they  who  resort  to  it  have  lost 
all  faith  in  any  inherent  power  of  the  system  they  are  supporting,  and 
that,  in  truth,  it  is  fast  coming  to  an  end. 

The  reader  will  remark,  from  the  incidents  connected  with  supernat- 
ural delusions  now  to  be  related,  that  they  follow  a  law  of 
continuous  variation,  the  particular  imbodiment  they  assumed  ntua 
changing  with  the  condition  of  the  human  mind  at  each  epoch  under  ex- 
amination. For  ages  they  are  implicitly  believed  in  by  all  classes  ;  then 
to  a  few,  but  the  number  perpetually  increasing,  they  become  an  idle 
story  of  barefaced  imposture.  At  last  humanity  wakens  from  its  delu- 
sion —  its  dream.  The  final  rejection  of  the  whole,  in  spite  of  the  won- 
derful amount  of  testimony  which  for  ages  had  accumulated,  occurs 
spontaneously  the  moment  that  psychical  development  has  reached  a 
certain  point.  There  can  be  no  more  striking  illustration  of  the  definite 
advancement  of  the  human  mind.  The  boy  who  is  terror-stricken  in  a 
dark  room  insensibly  dismisses  his  idle  fears  as  he  grows  up  to  be  a  man. 

Clemens  Romanus  and  Anastasius  Sinaita,  speaking  of  Simon  Magus. 
say  that  he  could  make  himself  invisible  ;  that  he  formed  onenui  m»gicuu» 
a  man  out  of  air  ;  that  he  could  pass  bodily  through  mount-  —  SUnon  **&**- 
ains  without  being  obstructed  thereby;  that  he  could  fly  and  sit  un- 
harmed in  flames;  that  he  constructed  animated  statues  and  self-moving 
furniture,  and  not  only  changed  his  countenance  into  the  similitude  of 
many  other  men,  but  that  his  whole  body  could  be  transformed  into  the 
shape  of  a  goat,  a  sheep,  a  snake  ;  that,  as  he  walked  in  the  street,  he  cast 
many  shadows  in  different  directions  ;  that  he  could  make  trees  sudden- 
ly spring  up  in  desert  places  ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  compelled  an  en- 
ehanted  sickle  to  go  into  a  field  and  reap  twice  as  much  in  one  day  as 
if  it  had  been  used  by  a  man.  Of  Apollonius  of  Tyana  we  are  told  that, 
after  an  unbroken  silence  of  five  years,  he  comprehended  the 
languages  of  all  animals  and  all  men  :  that,  under  circumstan- 
ces  very  picturesquely  related,  he  detected  the  genius  of  a  plague  at 
Eph  1  draped  him,  self-convicted,  before  the  people;  that,  at  the 

wedding-dinner  of  ^Icnippus,he  caused  all  the  dishes  and  viands  to  van- 
ish, thereby  compelling  the  bride  to  acknowledge  that  she  was  a  vam- 
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pire,  intending  to  eat  th'e  flesh  and  lap  the  blood  of  her  husband  in  the 
night ;  that  he  exhibited  the  prodigy  of  being  in  many  places  at  the 
same  time ;  raised  a  young  woman  from  the  dead ;  and,  finally,  weary  of 
the  world,  ascended  bodily  into  heaven. 

As  Arabian  influence  spread,  ideas  of  an  Oriental  aspect  appear, 
introduction  of  There  are  peris  who  live  on  perfumes,  and  divs  who  are  poi- 
Snent!1  la  "  soned  by  them ;  enchanted  palaces ;  moving  statues ;  veiled 
prophets,  like  Mokanna ;  brazen  flying  horses  ;  charmed  arrows  ;  der- 
vises  who  can  project  their  soul  into  the  body  of  a  dead  animal,  giving 
it  temporary  life ;  enchanted  rings,  to  make  the  wearer  invisible,  or  give 
him  two  different  bodies  at  the  same  time ;  ghouls  who  live  in  cemete- 
ries, and  at  night  eat  the  flesh  of  dead  men.  As  the  European  counter- 
part of  these  Perso- Arabic  ideas,  there  are  fairies,  and  their  dancing  by 
moonlight,  their  tampering  with  children,  and  imposing  changelings  on 
horror-stricken  mothers.  Every  one  believes  that  rain  and  wind  may 
introduction  of  EU-  be  purchased  of  wizards,  and  that  fair  weather  may  be  ob- 

ropean  sorcery  and         .         ,  ..  ,  ,   ,  TTTI  ,     • 

witchcraft.  '  tamed  and  storms  abated  by  prayer.  W hoever  attains  to 
wealth  or  eminence  does  so  by  a  compact  with  Satan,  signed  with  blood. 
The  head  of  the  Church,  Sylvester  II.,  makes  a  brazen  head,  which 
speaks  to  him  prophetically.  He  finds  underground  treasures  in  a  sub- 
terraneous magic  palace  beneath  a  mountain.  The  protestator  of  the 
Greek  emperor  is1  accused  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  master's  life  by 
making  invisible  men.  Eobert  Grostete,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  makes 
another  speaking  head.  Nay,  more,  Albertus  Magnus  constructs  a  com 
plete  brazen  man  so  cunningly  contrived  as  to  serve  him  for  a  domes- 
tic. This  was  at  the  time  that  Thomas  Aquinas  was  living  with  him. 
The  household  trouble  arising  from  the  excessive  garrulity  of  this  simu- 
lacrum grew  so  intolerable — for  he  was  incessantly  making  mischief 
among  the  other  inmates — that  Thomas,  unable  to  bear  it  any  longer, 
took  a  hammer  and  broke  the  troublesome  android  to  pieces.  This  rev- 
These  ideas  in.  erend  father,  known  among  his  contemporaries  as  the  "se- 
fect  an  classes,  pap^^  doctor,"  was  not  without  experience  in  the  mysterious 
craft.  Annoyed  by  the  frequent  passing  of  horses  near  his  dwelling,  he 
constructed  a  magical  horse  of  brass,  and  buried  it  in  the  road.  From 
that  moment  no  animal  could  be  made  to  pass  his  door.  Among  brazen 
heads  of  great  celebrity  is  that  of  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungy.  This 
oracle  announced,  "  Time  is ;  time  was ;  time  is  passed  ;"  but  perhaps  it 
was  some  kind  of  clock.  The  alchemist  Peter  d'Apono  had  seven  spir- 
its in  glass  bottles.  He  had  entrapped  them  by  baiting  with  distilled 
dew,  and  imprisoned  them  safely  by  dexterously  putting  in  the  corks. 
He  is  the  same  who  possessed  a  secret  which  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  he  did  not  divulge  for  the  benefit  of  chemists  who  have  come  after 
him,  that,  whatever  money  he  paid,  within  the  space  of  one  -hour's  time 
came  back  of  itself  again  into  his  pocket.  That  was  even  better  than 
the  philosopher's  stone. 
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These  supernatural  notions  were  at  different  times  modified  by  two 
intrusive  elements,  the  first  being  the  Perso- Arabic  just  al-  Modifications  of 
luded  to,  the  second  derived  from  the  north  of  Europe.  This  BUP«ra4^raUjim- 
element  was  witchcraft ;  for,  though  long  before,  among  Hebrews,  Greeks, 
and  Romans,  decrepit  women  were  known  as  witches — as  the  Thessalian 
crone  who  raised  a  corpse  from  the  dead  for  Sextus  by  lashing  it  with  a 
snake — it  was  not  until  a  later  period  that  this  element  was  fairly  devel- 
oped. A  bull  of  Pope  Innocent  VIII.,  published  A.D.  1484,  says,  "It 
has  come  to  our  ears  that  numbers  of  both  sexes  do  not  avoid  to  have  » 
intercourse  with  the  infernal  fiends,  and  that  by  their  sor-  -me  persecution* 
ceries  they  afflict  both  man  and  beast.  They  blight  the  mar-  for  wltchcr»ft- 
riagc-bed ;  destroy  the  births  of  women  and  the  increase  of  cattle ;  they 
blast  the  corn  on  the  ground,  the  grapes  in  the  vineyard,  the  fruits  of  the 
trees,  and  the  grass  and  herbs  of  the  field."  At  this  time,  therefore,  the 
head  of  the  Church  had  not  relinquished  a  belief  in  these  delusions. 
The  consequences  of  the  punishment  he  ordained  were  very  dreadful. 
In  the  valleys  of  the  Alps  many  hundred  aged  women  were  commit- 
ted to  the  flames  under  an  accusation  of  denying  Christ,  dishonoring  the 
crucifix,  and  solemnizing  a  devil's  sabbath  in  company  with  the  fiend. 
Such  persecutions,  begun  by  papal  authority,  continued  among  illiterate 
zealots  till  late  times,  and,  as  is  well  known,  were  practiced  even  in  Amer- 
ica. Very  masculine  minds  fell  into  these  delusions:  Thus  Luther,  in 
his  work  on  the  abuses  attendant  on  private  masses,  says  that  he  had 
conferences  with  the  Devil  on  that  subject,  passing  many  bitter  nights 
aiul  much  restless  and  wearisome  repose ;  that  once,  in  particular,  Satan 
came  to  him  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  when  he  was  just  awakened  out  of 
sleep.  "  The  Devil,"  says  Luther,  "  knows  well  enough  how  to  con- 
struct his  arguments,  and  to  urge  them  with  the  skill  of  a  mas-  Experience, 
ter.  He  delivers  himself  with  a  grave  and  yet  with  a  shrill  ofLuther- 
voice.  Nor  does  he  use  circumlocutions  and  beat  about  the  bush,  but 
:s  in  forcible  statements  and  quick  rejoinders.  I  no  longer  wonder 
that  the  persons  whom  he  assails  in  this  way  are  occasionally  found  dead 
in  their  beds.  He  is  able  to  compress  and  throttle,  and  more  than  once 
he  has  so  assaulted  me  and  driven  my  soul  into  a  corner,  that  I  felt  as  if 
the  next  moment  it  must  leave  my  body.  I  am  of  opinion  that  Gesner 
and  (Ecolampadius  came  in  that  manner  to  their  deaths.  The  Dev 
manner  of  opening  a  debate  is  pleasant  enough,  but  he  soon  urges  things 
so  peremptorily  that  the  respondent  in  a  short  time  knows  not  how  to 
acquit  himself." 

Social  eminence  is  no  preservative  from  social  delusion.     When  it 
was  Affirmed  that  Agnes  Sampson,  with  two  hundred  other  Enrfuh  vtnnu 
Scotch  wit.  hes,  had  sailed  in  sieves  from  Loith  to  North  Ber-  i8" 
wick  church  to  hold  a  banquet  with  the  Devil,  James  I.  had  the  torture 
applied  to  the  wretched  woman,  and  took  pleasure  in  putting  appropri- 
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ate  questions  to  her  after  the  racking  had  been  duly  prolonged.  It 
then  came  out  that  the  two  hundred  crones  had  baptized  and  drowned 
a  black  cat,  thereby  raising  a  dreadful  storm,  in  which  the  ship  that  car- 
ried the  king  narrowly  escaped  being  wrecked.  Upon  this  Agnes  was 
condemned  to  the  flames.  She  died  protesting  her  innocence,  and  pite- 
ously  calling  on  Jesus  to  have  mercy  on  her,  for  Christian  men  would 
not.  On  the  accession  of  James  to  the  English  throne  he  procured 
an  act  of  Parliament  against  any  one  convicted  of  witchcraft,  sorcery, 
or  enchantment,  or  having  commerce  with  the  Devil.  Under  this 
monstrous  statute  many  persons  suffered.  At  this  time  England  was 
intellectually  very  backward.  The  statute  remained  until  1736  unre- 
French  and  pealed.  The  French  preceded  the  English  in  putting  a  stop 
proceedings,  to  these  atrocities ;  for  Louis  XIV.,  A.D.  1672,  by  an  order  in 
council,  forbade  the  tribunals  from  inflicting  penalty  in  accusations  of 
sorcery. 

Can  the  reader  of  the  preceding  paragraphs  here  pause  without  de- 
manding of  himself  the  value  of  human  testimony?  All  these  delusions, 
which  occupied  the  minds  of  our  forefathers,  and  from  which  not  even 
The  total  dis-  the  powerful  and  learned  were  free,  have  totally  passed  away. 

appearance  of      _.-     x  TIT  r>  •    •  -i  T        -i  • 

these  delusions.  The  moonlight  has  now  no  lames;  the  solitude  no  genius; 
the  darkness  no  ghost,  no  goblin.  There  is  no  necromancer  who  can 
raise  the  dead  from  their  graves — no  one  who  has  sold  his  soul  to  the 
Devil  and  signed  the  contract  with  his  blood — no  angry  apparition  to 
rebuke  the  crone  who  has  disquieted  him.  Divination,  agromancy,  py- 
romancy, hydromancy,  cheiromancy,  augury,  interpreting  of  dreams,  ora- 
cles, sorcery,  astrology,  have  all  gone.  It  is  350  years  since  the  last  se- 
pulchral lamp  was  found,  and  that  was  near  Eome.  There  are  no  gor- 
gons,  hydras,  chimeras ;  no  familiars ;  no  incubus  or  succubus.  The 
housewives  of  Holland  no  longer  bring  forth  sooterkins  by  sitting  over 
lighted  chauffers.  No  longer  do  captains  buy  of  Lapland  witches  favor- 
able winds;  no  longer  do  our  churches  resound  with  prayers  against 
the  baleful  influences  of  comets,  though  there  still  linger  in  some  of  our 
noble  old  rituals  forms  of  supplication  for  dry  weather  and  rain,  useless 
but  not  unpleasing  reminiscences  of  the  past.  The  apothecary  no  longer 
says  prayers  over  the  mortar  in  which  he  is  pounding  to  impart  a  divine 
afflatus  to  his  drugs.  Who  is  there  now  that  pays  fees  to  a  relic  or  goes 
to  a  saint-shrine  to  be  cured?  These  delusions  have  vanished  with  the 
night  to  which  they  appertained,  yet  they  were  the  delusions  of  fifteen 
hundred  years.  In  their  support  might  be  produced  a  greater  mass  of 
human  testimony  than  probably  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  any  other 
matter  of  belief  in  the  entire  history  of  man ;  and  yet,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole,  from  the  begin- 
value  of  human  ™ng  to  tne  en(^  was  a  deception !  Let  him,  therefore,  who  is 
testimony.  disposed  to  balance  the  testimony  of  past  ages  against  the 
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dictates  of  his  own  reason  ponder  on  this  strange  history ;  let  him  who 
relies  on  the  authority  of  human  evidence  in  the  guidance  of  his  opin- 
ions now  settle  with  himself  what  that  evidence  is  worth. 

But,  though  in  one  sense  this  history  is  humiliating  to  the  philosopher, 
in  another  it  is  full  of  interest.  Supernaturalism,  both  in  the  individual 
and  in  society,  appertains  to  a  definite  period  of  life.  It  supernaturaium 
is  shaken  off  as  men  and  nations  approach  maturity.  The  peSod  unife. ' 
child  and  the  youth  people  solitude  and  darkness  with  unrealities.  The 
adult  does  not  so  much  convince  himself  of  their  fictitious  nature  by 
reasoning  on  the  results  of  his  experience — he  grows  out  of  them,  as  we 
see  that  society  has  done.  Nevertheless,  his  emancipation  is  quickened 
if  he  is  among  those  who  instruct  his  curiosity  and  deride  his  fears.  It 
was  in  this  manner  that  the  decline  of  supernaturalism  in  the  West  was 
very  much  accelerated  by  Jewish  physicians.  They,  more  than  the  law- 
yers, were  concerned  in  the  ending  of  these  delusions.  The  apparitions, 
as  is  the  nature  of  their  kind,  vanished  away  as  soon  as  the  crowing  of 
the  ^Esculapian  cock  announced  that  the  intellectual  clay  of  Europe  was 
on  the  point  of  breaking.  The  Jews  held  in  their  hands  much  influence  of  the 

,  1         /»    i  111  •  i  Jews  on  siiper- 

of  the  trade  of  the  world ;  they  were  in  perpetual  movement  naturalism, 
and  commercial  intercommunication.  Locomotion — for  such  is  always 
its  result — tended  to  make  them  intellectual.  The  persecutions  under 
which  they  had  long  suffered  bound  their  distant  communities  together. 
The  Spanish  Jews  knew  very  well  what  was  going  on  among  their  co- 
religionists beyond  the  Euphrates.  As  Cabanis  says,  "  They  were  our 
factors  and  bankers  before  we  knew  how  to  read ;  they  were  also  our 
first  physicians."  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  they  were,  for  centuries 
together,  the  only  men  in  Europe  who  saw  the  course  of  human  affairs 
from  the  most  general  point  of  view. 

The  Ilellenizing  Jewish  physicians  inoculated  the  Arabs  with  learn- 
ing on  their  first  meeting  with  them  in  Alexandria,  obtaining  a  private 
and  personal  influence  with  many  of  the  khalifs,  and  from  that  central 
point  of  power  giving  an  intellectual  character  to  the  entire  Saracenic 
movement.  "We  have  already  seen  that  in  this  they  were  greatly  fa- 
vored by  the  approximation  of  their  unitarianism  to  that  of  the  Moham- 
medans. The  intellectual  activity  of  the  Asiatic  and  African  Jews  soon 
communicated  an  impulse  to  those  of  Europe.  The  Hebrew  doctor  was 
viewed  by  the  vulgar  with  wonder,  and  fear,  and  hatred ;  no  crime  could 
be  imputed  to  him  too  incredible.  Thus  Zedekias,  the  physician  to 
Charles  the  Bald,  was  asserted  to  have  devoured  at  one  meal,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  court,  a  wagon -load  of  hay,  together  with  its  horses  and 
driver.  The  titles  of  some  of  the  works  that  appeared  among  them  de- 
serve mention,  as  displaying  a  strong  contrast  with  the  mystical  designa- 
tions in  vogue.  Thus  Isaac  Ben  Soleiman,  an  Egyptian,  wrote  writing  <* *nr. 
"On  Fevers,"  "On  Medicine,"  "On  Food  and  Remedies," 
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"  On  the  Pulse,"  "  On  Philosophy,"  "  On  Melancholy,"  "  An  Introduc- 
tion to  Logic."  The  simplicity  of  these  titles  displays  an  intellectual 
clearness  and  precision  of  thought  which  have  ever  been  shown  by  the 
Israelites.  They  are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  convince  us  of  the  strong 
common  sense  which  these  men  were  silently  infusing  into  the  literature 
of  Western  Europe  in  ages  of  concealment  and  mystification.  Koger 
Bacon,  at  a  much  later  time,  gave  to  one  of  his  works  the  title  of  "  The 
Green  Lion ;"  to  another,  "  The  Treatise  of  Three  Words." 

Since  it  was  by  the  power  and  patronage  of  the  Saracens  that  the  Jew- 
ish physicians  were  acting,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  language  used  in 
many  of  their  compositions  was  Arabic.  Translations  were,  however, 
commonly  made  into  Hebrew,  and,  at  a  subsequent  period,  into  Latin. 
Through  the  ninth  century  the  Asiatic  colleges  maintained  their  pre- 
vious celebrity  in  certain  branches  of  knowledge.  Thus  the  Jew  Shab- 
tai  Donolo  was  obliged  to  go  to  Bagdad  to  complete  his  studies  in  as- 
tronomy. As,  however,  Arabian  influence  extended  itself  into  Sicily 
Foundation  an(l  Italy,  Jewish  intelligence  accompanied  it,  and  schools  were 
of  colleges.  founc[e(}  at  Tarentum,  Salerno,  Bari,  and  other  places.  Here 
the  Arab  and  Jew  Orientalists  first  amalgamated  with  a  truly  European 
element — the  Greek — as  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  in  the  college 
at  Salerno  instruction  was  given  through  the  medium  of  all  three  lan- 
guages. At  one  time,  Pontus  taught  in  Greek,  Abdallah  in  Arabic,  and 
Elisha  in  Hebrew.  A  similar  influence  of  the  Arab  and  Jew  combined 
founded  the  University  of  Montpellier. 

After  the  foundation  of  medical  colleges,  the  progress  of  medicine 
Medical  studies  among  the  Jews  was  very  rapid.  Judged  by  our  standard, 
among  the  Jews.  «n  SQmQ  regpects  it  was  peculiar.  Thus  they  looked  upon 
the  practice  of  surgery  as  altogether  mechanical,  and  therefore  ignoble. 
A  long  list  of  eminent  names  might  be  extracted  from  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries.  In  it  we  should  find  Haroun  of  Cordova,  Jehuda  of 
Fez,  Amram  of  Toledo.  Already  it  was  apparent  that  the  Saracenic 
•  movement  would  aid  in  developing  the  intelligence  of  barbarian  West- 
ern Europe  through  Hebrew  physicians,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  en- 
countered from  theological  ideas  imported  from  Constantinople  and 
Borne.  Mohammedanism  had  all  along  been  the  patron  of  physical  sci- 
ence ;  paganizing  Christianity  not  only  repudiated  it,  but  exhibited  to- 
ward it  sentiments  of  contemptuous  disdain  and  hatred.  Hence  physi- 
cians were  viewed  by  the  Church  with  dislike,  and  regarded  as  atheists 
by  the  people,  who  held  firmly  to  the  lessons  they  had  been  taught  that 
imposture-  cures  must  ^e  wrought  by  relics  of  martyrs  and  bones  of  saints, 
medicine,  ^y  prayers  and  intercessions,  and  that  each  region  of  the  body 
was  under  some  spiritual  charge,  the  first  joint  of  the  right  thumb  be- 
ing in  the  care  of  God  the  Father,  the  second  under  that  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,  and  so  on  of  other  parts.  For  each  disease  there  was  a  saint. 
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A  man  with  sore  eyes  must  invoke  St.  Clara,  but  if  it  was  an  inflamma- 
tion elsewhere  he  must  turn  to  St.  Anthony.  An  ague  would  demand 
the  assistance  of  St.  Pernul.  For  the  propitiating  of  these  celestial  be- 
ings it  was  necessary  that  fees  should  be  paid,  and  thus  the  practice  of 
imposture-medicine  became  a  great  source  of  profit. 

In  all  this  there  was  no  other  intention  than  that  of  extracting  money 
from  the  illiterate.  With  men  of  education  and  position  it  was  di: 
ent.  Bishops,  princes,  kings,  and  popes  had  each  in  private  his  Hebrew 
doctor,  though  all  understood  that  he  was  a  contraband  luxury,  in  many 
countries  pointedly  and  absolutely  prohibited  by  the  law.  In  the  elev- 
enth century  nearly  all  the  physicians  in  Europe  were  Jews.  This  was 
due  to  two  different  causes:  the  Church  would  tolerate  no  interference 
with  her  spiritual  methods  of  treating  disease,  which  formed  one  of  her 
most  productive  sources  of  gain;  and  the  study  of  medicine  The  r»bw«  cni- 
had  been  formally  introduced  into  the  rabbinical  schools.  il 
The  monk  was  prohibited  a  pursuit  which  gave  to  the  rabbi  an  honora* 
ble  emolument.  From  the  older  institutions  offshoots  in  quick  succes- 
sion appeared,  particularly  in  France.  Thus  the  school  at  Narbonne 
was  under  the  presidency  of  Doctor  Eabbi  Abou.  There  was  also  a 
flourishing  school  at  Aries.  In  these  institutions  instruction  was  given 
through  the  medium  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  the  Greek  element  present 
at  Salerno  being  here  wanting.  In  the  French  schools,  to  the  former 
languages  Latin  and  Provencal  were,  in  the  course  of  time,  added.  The 
versatility  of  acquirement  among  the  physicians,  who  were  taking  the 
lead  in  this  intellectual  movement,  is  illustrated  both  by  the  Spanish  and 
French  Jews.  Some,  like  Djanah,  a  native  of  Cordova,  acquired  reputa- 
tion in  grammar,  criticism,  astronomy ;  others  in  poetry  or  theology. 

If  thus  the  social  condition  of  the  rabbis,  who  drew  no  income  from 
their  religious  duties,  induced  them  to  combine  the  practice  of  medicine 
with  their  pursuits,  great  facilities  had  arisen  for  mental  culture  through 
the  establishment  of  so  many  schools.  Henceforth  the  Jewish  physician 
is  recognized  as  combining  with  his  professional  skill  a  profound  and  <*,,«,,. 
knowledge  of  theology,  mathematics,  astronomy,  philosophy,  mu-  •clencefc 
sic,  law.  In  a  singular  manner  he  stands  aloof  in  the  barbarian  societies 
among  whom  he  lives,  looking  down  like  a  philosopher  upon  their  idol- 
atries, permitting,  or  even  excusing  them,  like  a  statesman.  Of  those 
who  thus  adorned  the  eleventh  century  was  Rabbi  Solomon  Ben  Isaac, 
better  known  under  the  abbreviation  Raschi — called  by  his  countrymen 
the  Prince  of  Commentators,  lie  was  equally  at  home  in  writing  com- 
mentaries on  the  Talmud,  or  in  giving  instructions  for  great  surgical  op- 
erations, as  the  Cfesarean  section.  He  was  the  greatest  French  pi 
of  his  age.  Spain,  during  the  same  century,  produced  a  wor  net- 

itor  to  him,  Ebn  Zohr,  physician  to  the  court  of  Seville.    His  w- 
writings  were  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  both  in  prose 
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and  verse.  He  composed  a  treatise  on  the  cure  of  diseases,  and  two  on 
fevers.  In  singular  contrast  with  the  superstitious  notions  of  the  times, 
he  possessed  a  correct  view  of  the  morbific  nature  of  marsh  rniasm.  He 
was  followed  by  Ben  Ezra,  a  Jew  of  Toledo,  who  was  at  once  a  physi- 
cian, philosopher,  mathematician,  astronomer,  critic,  poet.  He  traveled 
all  over  Europe  and  Asia,  being  held  in  captivity  for  some  time  in  In- 
dia. Among  his  medical  writings  was  a  work  on  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical medicine,  entitled  "  Book  of  Proofs."  Through  the  wars  arising  in 
Spain  between  the  Mohammedans  and  Christians,  many  learned  Jews 
were  driven  into  France,  imparting  to  that  country,  by  their  presence,  a 
new  intellectual  impulse.  Of  such  were  Aben  Tybbon,  who  gave  to  his 
own  profession  a  pharmaceutical  tendency  by  insisting  on  the  study  of 
botany  and  the  art  of  preparing  drugs.  Ben  Kimchi,  a  Narbonnese  phy- 
sician and  grammarian,  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  sacred  and 
moral  poems,  a  Hebrew  grammar.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition-  of 
the  ecclesiastics,  William,  the  Lord  of  Montpellier,  passed  an  edict  au- 
thorizing all  persons,  without  exception,  to  profess  medicine  in  the  uni- 
versity of  his  city.  This  was  specially  meant  for  the  relief  of  the  Jews, 
though  expressed  in  a  general  way.  Spain,  though  she  had  thus  lost 
many  of  her  learned  men,  still  continued  to  produce  others  of  which  she 
Maimonides.  had  reason  to  be  proud.  Moussa  Ben  Maimon,  known  all  over 
Europe  as  Maimonides,  was  recognized  by  his  countrymen  as  "the  Doc- 
tor, the  Great  Sage,  the  Glory  of  the  West,  the  Light  of  the  East,  second 
only  to  Moses."  He  is  often  designated  by  the  four  initials  R.  M.  B.  M., 
that  is,  Rabbi  Moses  Ben  Maimon,  or  briefly  Rambam.  His  biography 
presents  some  points  of  interest.  He  was  born  at  Cordova  A.D.  113o, 
and,  while  yet  young,  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Talrnuds  both  of  Bab- 
ylon and  Jerusalem,  and  also  a  work  on  the  Calendar;  but,  embracing 
Mohammedanism,  he  emigrated  to  Egypt,  and  there  became  physician 
to  the  celebrated  Sultan  Saladin.  Among  his  works  are  medical  apho- 
risms, derived  from  former  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic  sources ; 
an  abridgment  of  Galen ;  and  of  his  original  treatises,  which  were  very 
numerous,  may  be  mentioned  those  "  On  Hemorrhoids,"  "  On  Poisons 
and  Antidotes,"  "  On  Asthma,"  "  On  the  Preservation  of  Health" — the 
latter  being  written  for  the  benefit  of  the  son  of  Saladin — "  On  the  Bites 
of  Venomous  Animals" — written  by  order  of  the  sultan — "  On  Natural 
History."  His  "  Moreh  JSTevochim,"  or  "  Teacher  of  the  Perplexed,"  was 
an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  the  Old  Testament  with  reason. 
In  addition  to  these,  he  had  a  book  on  Idolatry,  and  one  on  Christ.  Be- 
sides Maimonides,  the  sultan  had  another  physician,  Ebn  Djani,  the  au- 
thor of  a  work  on  the  medical  topography  of  the  city  of  Alexandria. 
From  'the  biographies  of  these  learned  men  of  the  twelfth  century  it 
would  seem  that  their  religious  creed  hung  lightly  upon  them.  Not  un- 
frequently  they  became  converted  to  Mohammedanism. 
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It  might  be  tedious  if  I  should  record  the  names  and  writings  of  the 
learned  European  Jews  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  Later  Jewish 
a  period  more  prolific  of  these  great  men  than  even  the  pre-  p'1?8*1*113- 
ceding  ages.  But  I  can  not  pass  these  later  centuries  without  mention- 
ing the  Alphonsine  Tables,  calculated  for  Alphonso,  the  King  of  Castile, 
by  Mascha,  his  Hebrew  physician.  The  irreligious  tendency  of  the  times 
is  illustrated  by  the  well-known  sarcasm  uttered  by  that  Spanish  mon- 
arch respecting  the  imperfect  construction  of  the  heavens,  according  to 
the  Ptolemaic  hypothesis.  For  long,  however,  the  Jews  had  been  dab- 
bling in  free-thinking  speculations.  Thus  Aben  Tybbon,  above  men- 
tioned, anticipating  that  branch  of  science  which  has  drawn  upon  itself, 
in  later  years,  so  much  opprobrium,  wrote  a  work  containing  a  discus- 
sion of  the  causes  which  prevent  the  waters  of  the  sea  from  encroaching 
on  the  land.  Abba  Mari,  a  Marseillese  Jew,  translated  the  Almagest  of 
Ptolemy  and  the  Commentary  of  Averrhoes  upon  it.  The  school  of  Sa- 
lerno was  still  sending  forth  its  doctors.  In  Home,  Jewish  physicians 
were  very  numerous,  the  popes  themselves  employing  them.  Boniface 
VIII.  had  for  his  medical  adviser  Rabbi  Isaac.  At  this  period  Spain 
and  France  were  full  of  learned  Jews ;  and  perhaps  partly  by  their  ex- 
erting upon  the  higher  classes  with  whom  they  came  in  contact  too  much 
influence,  for  the  physician  of  a  Christian  prince  was  very  often  the  ri- 
val of  his  confessor,  and  partly  because  the  practice  of  medicine,  as  they 
pursued  it,  interfered  with  the  gains  of  the  Church,  the  clergy  took  the 
alarm,  and  caused  to  be  re-enacted  or  enforced  the  ancient  laws.  The 
Council  of  Beziers,  A.D.  1246,  and  the  Council  of  Alby,  A.D.  1254,  pro- 
hibited all  Christians  from  resorting  to  the  services  of  an  Israelitish  phy- 
sician. It  would  appear  that  these  enactments  had  either  fallen  into 
desuetude  or  had  failed  to  be  enforced.  The  faculty  of  Paris,  awaken- 
ing at  last  to  the  danger  of  the  case,  caused,  A.D.  1301,  a  decree  to  be 
published  prohibiting  either  man  or  woman  of  the  religion  of  Moses  from 
practicing  medicine  upon  any  person  of  the  Catholic  religion.  A  simi- 
lar course  was  also  taken  in  Spain.  At  this  time  the  Jews  were  confess- 
edly at  the  head  of  French  medicine.  It  was  the  appointment  of  one  of 
their  persuasion,  Profatius,  as  regent  of  the  faculty  of  Montpellier,  A.D. 
1300,  which  drew  down  upon  them  the  wrath  of  the  faculty  of  Paris. 
This  learned  man  was  a  skillful  astronomer;  he  composed  tables  of  the 
moon;  of  the  longitudes  of  many  Asiatic  and  African  towns ;  he  determ- 
ined the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  his  result  being  honorably  alluded  to 
by  Copernicus.  The  animosity  of  the  French  ecclesiastics  against  the 
Jewish  physicians  at  last  led  to  the  banishment  of  all  the  Th<,  rnir««uy  or 
Jews  from  France,  A.D.  1306.  "  It  was,"  say  the  historians 
of  this  event,  "  a  most  revolting  spectacle  to  see  so  many 
lea;  i,  who  had  adorned  and  benefited  France,  proscribed,  wan- 

derers without  a  country  or  an  asylum.    Some  of  them  expired  of  grief 
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upon  the  road.  Abba  Mari  gives  in  his  work  heart-rending  details  of 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Montpellier,  at  the  head  of  whom  were 
the  professors  and  doctors  of  the  faculty." 

But,  though  thus  driven  into  exile,  these  strangers  had  accomplish- 
that  ed  their  destiny.  They  had  silently  deposited  in  France  their 
ideas.  They  had  sapped  the  credulity  of  the  higher  classes  in 
Europe,  and  taught  them  to  turn  away  from  the  supernatural.  A  clear 
recognition  of  their  agency  in  this  matter  fastened  upon  them  the  watch- 
ful eye  of  the  Inquisition,  and  made  them  the  victims  of  its  tyranny. 

And  so  it  might  well  be.  Out  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  there  had 
come  across  the  Pyrenees  an  intellectual  influence,  which  reached  the 
populace  under  the  form  of  a  fresh  and  pleasing  literature,  and  the  bet- 
ter classes  by  novel  but  unorthodox  ideas.  To  a  very  great  extent  the 
Jews  had  been  its  carriers.  The  result  was  the  overthrow  of  supernat- 
uralisrn.  We  shall  hardly  accept  the  affirmation  of  good  Catholics  that 
fairies  disappeared  on  account  of  the  Reformation,  unable  to  bear  the 
morose  sectarianism  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  or  the  still  more 
material  explanation  of  the  rustics  that  it  was  through  the  in- 
troduction of  tobacco.  However  that  may  be,  no  longer  is  Rob- 
in Goodfellow  the  compeller  of  household  duties — no  longer  do  bad  elves 
sit  by  the  dying  embers  on  the  hearth-stone  at  night,  in  the  shape  of 
shriveled  frogs,  after  the  family  have  gone  to  bed.  For  a  long  time 
there  have  been  no  miracles  in  Europe.  Even  Rome,  the  workshop  of 
those  artifices,  has  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of  that  trade. 

From  human  institutions  of  any  kind,  a  great  principle,  firmly  in* 
wrought  and  inwoven  at  the  beginning,  can  never  be  removed.  It  will 
show  itself  whenever  occasion  permits.  The  animosity  between  the  By- 
causesofthe  zantinc  ecclesiastical  system  and  all  worldly  wisdom  was  inex- 

ecclesiastical      .  -1-111  -i     •  i       /»        •  /-n      ...  T 

opposition.  tinguisnable,  though  it  was  utterly  foreign  to  Christianity.  It 
was  fastened  by  imperial  violence  on  the  nations,  and  made  its  appear- 
ance, with  unabated  force,  at  intervals  of  ages.  The  same  evil  instinct 
which  tore  Hypatia  piecemeal  in  the  church  at  Alexandria  brought  Ga- 
lileo into  the  custody  of  the  familiars  of  the  holy  oifice  at  Rome.  The 
necessary  consequence  of  this  upholding  ignorance  by  force  was  the  emer- 
gence of  ideas  successively  more  and  more  depraved.  Whoever  will  in- 
genuously compare  the  religious  state  of  Italy  in  the  fourteenth  century 
with  its  state  in  the  fourth — that  is,  the  recent  Italian  with  the  old  Ro< 
Degraded  man — will  find  that  among  the  illiterate  classes  nothing  what- 
iiy.  °  ever  had  been  accomplished.  There  were  no  elevated  thoughts 
of  holy  things.  From  practical  devotion  God  had  altogether  disappear- 
ed ;  the  Savior  had  been  supplanted  by  the  blessed  Virgin ;  and  she 
herself — such  was  the  increasing  degradation — had  been  abandoned  for 
the  ignoble  worship  of  apotheosized  men,  who,  under  the  designation  of 
saints,  had  engrossed  all  the  votaries.  There  had  been  a  rapid  descent 
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to  the  last  degree  of  more  than  African  abasement  in  bleeding  statues 
and  winking  pictures. 

In  Kurope  there  had  been  incorporated  old  forms  of  worship  and  old 
festivals  with  Christian  ones  without  any  scruple;  the  local  gods  and 
goddrss.-s  had  been  replaced  by  saints;  for  deification, canonization  had 
been  substituted.  There  had  been  produced  a  civilization,  the  ^of  m  new 
character  of  which  was  its  extraordinary  intolerance.  A  man  *ocU1  By*tem- 
could  not  be  suspected  of  doubting  the  popular  belief  without  risk  to 
li  is  goods,  his  body,  or  his  life.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  there  could 
be  no  great  lawgivers,  no  philosophers,  no  poets.  Society  was  pervaded 
by  a  systematic  hypocrisy.  This  tyranny  over  others  sometimes  led  to 
strange  results.  It  caused  the  Jews  to  discover  the  art  of  making  wealth 
invisible  by  bills  of  exchange  and  other  such  like  means,  so  that  money 
in i #1  it  be  imperceptibly  but  instantaneously  moved. 

Thus,  after  the  dying  out  of  Greek  science,  there  followed,  among  the 
new  populations,  an  intellectual  immobility,  which  soon  became  the  cen- 
tn  of  a  vast  number  of  growing  interests  quickly  and  firm-  influence  of  that 
ly  crystallizing  round  it.  For  them  it  was  essential  that  new  8y8tem' 
there  should  be  no  change — no  advance.  In  the  midst  of  jarrings  and 
conflicts  between  those  interests,  that  condition  was  steadfastly  maintain- 
ed, as  if  through  instinct,  by  them  all.  It  mattered  not  how  antiquated 
were  the  forms  insisted  on,  nor  how  far  they  outraged  common  sense. 
New  life  was  given  to  decaying  illusions,  and,  in  return,  strength  was 
gathered  from  them.  Isis,  with  the  moon  beneath  her  feet,  and  desrmd»uoB 
was  planted,  under  a  new  name,  on  the  Bosphorus  and  the  by  African  ideM- 
Tiber.  African  theology,  African  ecclesiastical  machinery,  and  African 
monasticism  were  made  objects  of  reverence  to  unsuspecting  Europe. 
Juvenal  says  that  the  Roman  painters  of  his  day  lived  on  the  goddess 
Isis.  The  Italian  painters  of  a  later  day  lived  on  her  modernized  form. 

In  such  a  condition  of  things  the  literary  state  could  be  no  other  than 
barren.  Political  combinations  had  not  only  prescribed  an  No  literatlire  in 
intellectual  terminus,  but  had  even  laid  down  a  rail  upon  theAee  of  Faith, 
which  mental  excursions  were  to  be  made,  and  from  which  there  was  no 
departing ;  or,  if  a  turn-out  was  permitted,  it  was  a  tonsured  man  who 
stood  at  the  switch.  For  centuries  together,  if  we  exclude  theological 
writings,  there  was  absolutely  no  literature  worth  the  name.  Life  seems 
to  have  been  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  mere  physical  enjoyment,  and  that 
enjoyment  of  a  very  low  kind.  When  in  the  south  of  France  and  Sic- 
ily literature  began  to  dawn,  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked  how  much  of  it 
was  of  an  amatory  kind ;  and  love  is  the  strongest  of  the  passions.  The 
first  aspect  of  Western  literature  was  animal,  not  intellectual.  A  taste 
for  learning  excited,  there  reappeared  in  the  schools  the  old  treatises 
written  a  thousand  years  before — the  Elements  of  Euclid,  the 
Geography  of  Ptolemy.  Long  after  the  Reformation  there  was 
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an  intellectual  imbecility  which  might  well  excite  our  mirth,  if  it  were 
not  the  index  of  a  stage  through  which  the  human  mind  must  pass. 
Often  enough  we  see  it  interestingly  in  the  interweaving  of  the  old  with 
the  new  ideas.  If  we  take  up  a  work  on  metallurgy,  it  commences  with 
Tubal  Cain  ;  if  on  mustc,  with  Jubal.  The  history  of  each  country  is 
traced  back  to  the  sons  of  Noah,  or  at  least  to  the  fugitives  from  the 
siege  of  Troy.  An  admiration  for  classical  authors  may  perhaps  be  ex- 
cused. It  exhibited  itself  amusingly  in  the  eccentricity  of  interlarding 
compositions  of  every  kind  with  Greek  and  Latin  quotations.  It  was 
an  age  of  literary  innocence,  when  no  legend  was  too  stupendous  for 
credulity ;  when  there  was  no  one  who  had  ever  suspected  that  Tully, 
as  they  delighted  to  call  him,  was  not  a  great  philosopher,  and  Virgil 
not  a  great  poet. 

Of  those  ponderous,  those  massive  folios  on  ecclesiastical  affairs,  at 
Disuse  of  pat™-  once  the  product  and  representatives  of  the  time,  but  little 
tic  works.  needs  here  to  be  said.  They  boasted  themselves  as  the  su- 
preme effort  of  human  intellect ;  they  laid  claim  to  an  enduring  author- 
ity ;  to  many  they  had  a  weight  little  less  than  the  oracles  of  God.  But 
if  their  intrinsic  value  is  to  be  measured  by  their  pretensions,  and  their 
pretensions  judged  of  by  their  present  use,  what  is  it  that  must  be  said  ? 
Long  ago  their  term  was  reached,  long  ago  they  became  obsolete.  They 
have  no  reader.  Such  must  be  the  issue  of  any  literature  springing 
from  an  immovable,  an  unexpanding  basis,  the  offspring  of  thought  that 
has  been  held  in  subjugation  by  political  formulas,  or  of  intellectual  en- 
ergies that  have  been  cramped. 

The  Roman  ecclesiastical  system,  like  the  Byzantine,  had  been  irrev- 
spread  of  science  ocably  committed  in  an  opposition  to  intellectual  develop- 
in  France.  ment.  It  professed  to  cultivate  the  morals,  but  it  crushed 
the  mind.  Yet,  in  the  course  of  events,  this  state  of  things  was  to  come 
to  an  end  through  the  working  of  other  principles  equally  enduring  and 
more  powerful.  They  constitute  what  we  may  speak  of  under  the  title 
of  the  Arabian  element.  On  preceding  pages  it  has  been  shown  that, 
on  the  transit  of  the  Saracens  through  Egypt,  they  came  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Nestorians  and  Hellenizing  Jews,  acquiring  from  them  a 
love  of  philosophy,  which  soon  manifested  itself  in  full  energy  from  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  those  of  the  Guadalquivir.  The  hammer  of 
Charles  Martel  might  strike  down  the  ranks  of  the  Saracens  on  the  field 
of  Tours,  but  there  was  something  intangible,  something  indestructible 
accompanying  them,  which  the  Frank  chivalry  could  not  confront.  To 
the  Church  there  was  an  evil  omen.  It  has  been  well  remarked  that  in 
the  Proven9al  poetry  there  are  noble  bursts  of  crusading  religious  sen- 
timent, but  they  are  incorporated  with  a  sovereign  contempt  for  the 
clergy. 

The  biography  of  any  of  the  physicians  or  alchemists  of  the  thirteenth 
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century  would  serve  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  watchfulness  of  the 
Church,  the  unsound  condition  of  the  universities,  the  indirect  patronage 
udcd  to  heretics  by  eminent  men,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  rival 
powers,  ecclesiasticism  and  philosophy,  were  preparing  for  their  final 
conflict.  As  an  example  of  the  kind,  I  may  present  briefly  that  of  Ar- 
nold de  Villa  Nova,  born  about  A.D.  1250.  He  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation  for  his  knowledge  of  medicine  and  alchemy.  For 
some  years  he  was  physician  to  the  King  of  Arragon.  Under  Arnol(L 
an  accusation  of  defective  orthodoxy  he  lost  his  position  at  court,  his 
punishment  being  rendered  more  effective  by  excommunication.  Hop- 
ing to  find  in  Paris  more  liberality  than  he  had  met  with  in  Spain,  ho 
fled  to  that  city,  but  was  pursued  by  an  adverse  ecclesiastical  influence 
with  a  charge  of  having  sold  his  soul  to  the  Devil,  and  of  having  changed 
a  plate  of  copper  into  gold.  In  Montpellier,  to  which  he  was  obliged  to 
retire,  he  found  a  more  congenial  intellectual  atmosphere,  and  was  for 
long  one  of  the  regents  of  the  faculty  of  medicine.  In  succession,  he 
subsequently  resided  in  Florence,  Naples,  Palermo,  patronized  and  hon- 
ored by  the  Emperor  Frederick  II. — at  that  time  engaged  in  the  attempt 
to  unite  Italy  into  one  kingdom  and  give  it  a  single  language — on  ac- 
count of  his  extraordinary  reputation  as  a  physician.  Even  the  pope, 
Clement  V.,  notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  attitude  in  which  Arnold 
stood  toward  the  Church,  besought  a  visit  from  him  in  hopes  of  relief 
from  the  stone.  On  his  voyage  for  the  purpose  of  performing  the  nee 
essary  operation,  Arnold  suffered  shipwreck  and  was  drowned.  His 
body  was  interred  at  Genoa.  The  pope  issued  an  encyclic  letter,  en- 
treating those  who  owed  him  obedience  to  reveal  where  Arnold's  Trea- 
tise on  the  Practice  of  Medicine  might  be  found,  it  having  been  lost 
or  concealed.  It  appears  that  the  chief  offenses  committed  by  Arnold 
against  the  Church  were  that  he  had  predicted  that  the  world  would 
come  to  an  end  A.D.  1335 ;  that  he  had  said  the  bulls  of  the  pope  were 
only  the  work  of  a  man,  and  that  the  practice  of  charity  is  better  than 
prayer,  or  even  than  the  mass.  If  he  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
book  "  De  Tribus  Impostoribus,"  as  was  suspected  by  some,  it  is  not  re- 
markable that  he  was  so  closely  watched  and  disciplined.  Like  many 
of  his  contemporaries,  he  mingled  a  great  deal  of  mysticism  with  his 
work,  recommending,  during  his  alchemical  operations,  the  recitation  of 
psalms,  to  give  force  to  the  agents  used.  Among  other  such  things,  he 
describes  a  seal,  decorated  with  scriptural  phrases,  of  excellent  use  in 
preserving  one  from  sudden  death.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  failed 
of  its  effect  on  the  night  when  Arnold's  ship  was  drifting  on  an  Italian 
lee-shore,  and  he  had  most  need  of  it. 

two  antagonistic  principles — ecclesiastical  and  intellectual — were 
thus  brought  in  presence  of  each  other.     On  other  occa-  TWO  imPatoe»-in- 

,,,,,.  .        t«llectoal  and  moi* 

sions  they  had  boon  already  in  partial  collision,  as  at  the  *i-in  operation. 
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iconoclastic  dispute  which  originated  in  the  accusations  of  the  Moham* 
medans,  and  ended  in  the  tearing  asunder  of  Christendom. 

Again  there  was  a  collision,  a  few  centuries  later,  when  the  Spanisl 
struggle  of  eccie-  Moors  and  Jews  began  to  influence  the  higher  European 
tStateuwtoo84  classes.     Among  the  bishops,  sovereigns,  and  even  popes 
principle.  tnus  affected,  there  were  many  men  of  elevated  views,  who 

saw  distinctly  the  position  of  Europe,  and  understood  thoroughly  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  Church.  It  had  already  become  obvious  to  them  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  restrain  the  impulse  arising  from  the  vigorous 
movements  of  the  Saracens,  and  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  so  to 
order  things  that  the  actual  condition  of  faith  in  Europe  might  be  ac- 
commodated to  or  even  harmonized  with  these  philosophical  conceptions, 
which  it  was  quite  clear  would,  soon  or  late,  pervade  the  whole  Conti- 
nent. This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  explanation  of  the  introduction  of 
Scholasticism  from  the  Arabian  schools,  and  its  accommodation  to  the 
Christian  code,  on  which  authority  looked  with  so  much  favor  at  first. 
But  hardly  had  this  attempt  been  entered  upon  before  it  became  mani- 
fest that  the  risks  to  be  incurred  through  the  remedy  itself  were  as  evil 
as  the  anticipated  dangers.  There  was  then  no  .other  course  than  for 
the  Church  to  retrace  her  steps,  ostensibly  maintaining  her  consistency 
by  permitting  scholastic  literature,  though  declining  scholastic  theology. 
She  thus  allured  the  active  intellect,  arising  in  all  directions  in  the  uni- 
versities, to  fruitless  and  visionary  pursuits.  This  policy,  there/ore,  threw 
her  back  upon  a  system  of  repression ;  it  was  the  only  course  possible ; 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  entered  upon  with  reluctance.  We 
do  injustice  to  the  great  men  who  guided  ecclesiastical  policy, in  those 
times  when  we  represent  them  as  recklessly  committing  themselves  to 
measures  at  once  violent  and  indefensible.  They  did  make  the  Attempt 

The  difficulty  was  to  institute  an  opposite  policy ;  it  proved  not  only  a  fail- 
in  the  system,  not  T  .  ,  .  rjr  mf  xl  J  •  1  1  xl 

m  the  men.  ure,  but  mischievous.  They  were  then  driven  to  check  the 
spread  of  knowledge — driven  by  the  necessities  of  their  position.  The 
fault  was  none  of  theirs ;  it  dated  back  to  the  time  of  Constantine  the 
Great;  and  the  impossibility  of  either  correcting  .or  neutralizing  it  is 
only  an  example,  as  has  been  said,  of  the  manner  in  which  a  general 
principle,  once  introduced,  will  overbear  the  best  exertions  of  those  at- 
tempting to  struggle  against  it.  We  can  appreciate  the  false  position 
into  which  those  statesmen  were  thrown  when  we  compare  their  per- 
sonal with  their  public  relations.  Often  the  most  eminent  persons  lived 
in  intimacy  and  friendship  with  Jewish  physicians,  who,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  were  enemies  of  society ;  often  those  who  were  foremost  in  the 
cultivation  of  knowledge — who,  indeed,  suffered  excommunication  for  its 
sake — maintained  amicable  relations  of  a  private  kind  with  those  who 
in  public  were  the  leaders  of  their  persecutors.  The  systems  were  in 
antagonism,  not  the  men.  Arnold  de  Villa  Nova,  though  excommuni- 
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cated,  was  the  physician  of  one  pope ;  Roger  Bacon,  though  harshly  im- 
prisoned, was  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  another.  These  incidents 
are  not  at  all  to  be  mistaken  for  that  compassion  which  the  truly  great 
are  ever  ready  to  show  to  erring  genius.  They  are  examples  of  what 
we  often  sec  in  our  own  day,  when  men  engaged  in  the  movements  of  a 
great  political  party  loyally  carry  out  its  declared  principles  to  their  con- 
sequences,  though  individually  they  might  find  in  those  consequences 
many  things  to  which  they  could  mentally  object.  Their  private  objec- 
tion they  thus  yield  for  the  sake  of  what  appears  to  them,  in  a  general 
way,  a  practical  good. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  Arab  element,  having  pervaded 
France  and  Italy,  made  its  formal  intellectual  attack.  It  might  almost 
have  been  foreseen  in  what  manner  that  attack  would  be  made,  and  the 
shape  it  would  be  likely  to  assume.  Of  the  sciences,  astronomy  was  the 
oldest  and  most  advanced.  Its  beginning  dates  earlier  than  The  Inteuectuai 
the  historic  period,  and  both  in  India  and  in  Egypt  it  had  I 
long  reached  correctness,  so  far  as  its  general  principles 
were  concerned.  The  Saracens  had  been  assiduous  cultivators  of  it  in 
both  its  branches,  observation  and  mathematical  investigation.  Upon 
one  point,  the  figure  and  relations  of  the  earth,  it  is  evident  that  not  the 
slightest  doubt  existed  among  them.  Nay,  it  must  be  added  that  no 
learned  European  ecclesiastic  or  statesman  could  deny  the  demonstrated 
truths.  Nevertheless,  it  so  fell  out  that  upon  this  very  point  the  conflict 
commenced.  In  India  the  Brahmans  had  passed  through  this  same  trial 
—for  different  nations  walk  through  similar  paths — with  a  certain  plau- 
sible success,  by  satisfying  the  popular  clamor  that  there  was,  in  reality, 
nothing  inconsistent  between  the  astronomical  doctrine  of  the  globular 
form  and  movement  of  the  earth,  and  the  mythological  dogma  that  it 
rests  upon  a  succession  of  animals,  the  lowest  of  which  is  a  tortoise. 
But  the  strong  common  sense  of  Western  Europe  was  not  to  be  deluded 
in  any  such  idle  way.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  point  of  contact,  the 
point  of  pressure  with  the  Church.  The  abstract  question  gave  her  no 
concern ;  it  was  the  consequences  that  might  possibly  follow.  The  mem- 
orable battle  was  fought  upon  the  question  thus  sharply  defined :  Is  the 
earth  a  moving  globe,  a  small  body  in  the  midst  of  blazing  suns  and 
countless  myriads  of  worlds,  or  is  it  the  central  and  greatest  object  in  the 
universe,  flat,  and  canopied  over  with  a  blue  dome,  motionless  while  all 
is  in  movement  around  it?  The  dispute  thus  definitely  put,  its  issue 
was  such  as  must  always  attend  upon  a  controversy  in  which  he  who  is 
nding  is  at  once  lukewarm  and  conscious  of  his  own  weakness. 
Never  ean  moral  interests,  however  pure,  stand  against  intel-  udUMOmrcii 
lect  enforcing  truth.  On  this  ill-omened  question  the  Church  y 
ventured  her  battle  and  lost  it. 

Though  this  great  conflict  is  imbodied  in  the  history  of  Galileo,  who 
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has  become  its  historical  representative,  the  prime  moving  cause  mi 
The  moral  not  ^e  misunderstood.  From  the  Pyrenees  had  passed  foi 
impulse.  an  influence  which  had  infected  all  the  learned  men  of  West 
ern  Europe.  Its  tendency  was  altogether  unfavorable  to  the  Church. 
Moreover,  the  illiterate  classes  had  been  touched,  but  in  a  different  way. 
To  the  first  action  the  designation  of  the  intellectual  impulse  may  be 
given ;  to  the  latter,  the  moral.  It  is  to  be  especially  observed  that  in 
their  directions  'these  impulses  conspired.  We  have  seen  how,  through 
the  Saracens  and  Jews  conjointly,  the  intellectual  impulse  came  into 
origin  of  play.  The  moral  impulse  originated  in  a  different  manner,  being 

the  moral    \      J  .         _.  r         , 

impulse,    due  partly  to  the  Crusades  and  partly  to  the  state  of  things  in 
Eome.     On  these  causes  it  is  therefore  needful  for  us  to  reflect. 

First,  of  the  Crusades.  There  h*ad  been  wrenched  from  Christendom 
its  fairest  and  most  glorious  portions.  Spain,  the  north  of  Africa,  Egypt, 
Syria,  Asia  Minor,  were  gone.  The  Mohammedans  had  been  repeatedly 
under  the  walls  of  Constantinople ;  its  fall  was  only  a  question  of  time. 
They  had  been  in  the  streets  of  Eome.  They  had  marched  across  Italy 
in  every  direction.  But  perhaps  the  geographical  losses,  appalling  as 
LOSS  of  the  tneJ  were,  did  not  appear  so  painful  as  the  capture  of  the  holy 
hoiy  places.  p]aces .  the  birth-place  of  our  Eedeemer ;  the  scene  of  his  suf- 
ferings ;  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane;  Calvary;  the  Sepulchre.  Too  often  in  their  day  of  strength, 
while  there  were  Eoman  legions  at  their  back,  had  the  bishops  taunted 
Paganism  with  the  weakness  of  its  divinities,  who  could  not  defend  them- 
selves, their  temples,  or  their  sacred  places.  That  logic  was  retaliated 
now.  To  many  a  sincere  heart  must  many  an  ominous  reflection  have 
occurred.  In  Western  Europe  there  was  a  strong  common  sense  which 
quickly  caught  the  true  position  of  things — a  common  sense  neither  to 
be  blinded  nor  hoodwinked.  The  astuteness  of  the  Italian  politicians 
was  insufficient  to  conceal  altogether  the  great  fact,  though  it  might  suc- 
ceed in  dissembling  its  real  significance  for  a  time.  The  Europe  of  that 
day  was  very  different  from  the  Europe  of  ours.  It  was  in  its  Age  of 
Faith.  Eecently  converted,  as  all  recent  converts  do,  it  made  its  belief 
a.  living  rule  of  action.  In  our  times  there  is  not  upon  that  continent  a 
nation  which,  in  its  practical  relations  with  others,  carries  out  to  their 
consequences  its  ostensible,  its  avowed  articles  of  belief.  Catholics,  Prot- 
estants, Mohammedans,  they  of  the  Greek  communion,  indiscriminately 
consort  together  under  the  expediencies  of  the  passing  hour.  States- 
manship has  long  been  dissevered  from  religion — a  fact  most  portentous 
for  future  times.  But  it  was  not  so  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Men  then  be- 
lieyed  their  form  of  faith  with  the  same  clearness,  the  same  intensity 
with  which  they  believed  their  own  existence  or  the  actual  presence  of 
things  upon  which  they  cast  their  eyes.  The  doctrines  of  the  Church 
were  to  them  no  mere  inconsequential  affair,  but  an  absolute,  an  actual 
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reality,  a  living  and  a  fearful  thing.  It  would  have  passed  their  com- 
prehension if  they  could  have  been  assured  that  a  day  would  come  when 
Christian  Europe,  by  a  breath,  could  remove  from  the  holy  places  the 
scandal  of  an  infidel  intruder,  but,  upon  the  whole,  would  consider  it  not 
worth  her  while  to  do  so.  How  differently  they  acted.  When,  by  the 
preaching  of  Peter  the  Hermit  and  his  collaborators,  who  had  received 
a  signal  from  Rome,  a  knowledge  had  come  to  their  ears  of  the  reproach 
that  had  befallen  Jerusalem  and  the  sufferings  of  the  pilgrims,  their  plain 
but  straightforward  common  sense  taught  them  at  once  what  was  the 
right  remedy  to  apply,  and  forthwith  they  did  apply  it,  and  Chris- 
dom,  precipitated  headlong  upon  the  Holy  Land,  was  brought  Effcctoftbe 
face  to  face  with  Mohammedanism.  But  what  a  scene  awaited  rnuade-- 
the  zealous,  the  religious  barbarians — for  such  they  truly  were — when 
Constantinople,  with  its  matchless  splendors,  came  in  view !  What  a 
scene  when  they  had  passed  into  Asia  Minor,  that  garden  of  the  world, 
presenting  city  after  city,  with  palaces  and  edifices,  the  pride  of  twenty 
centuries !  How  unexpected  the  character  of  those  Saracens,  whom  they 
had  been  taught,  by  those  who  had  incited  them  to  their  enterprise,  to 
regard  as  no  better  than  bloodthirsty  fiends,  but  whom  they  change  of  opinion 
found  valiant,  merciful,  just!  When  Richard  the  Lion-  *  «*  <J™«i«». 
hearted,  King  of  England,  lay  in  his  tent  consumed  by  a  fever,  there 
came  into  the  camp  camels  laden  with  snow,  sent  by  his  enemy,  the  Sul- 
tan Saladin,  to  -assuage  his  disease,  the  homage  of  one  brave  soldier  to 
another.  But  when  Richard  was  returning  to  England,  it  was  by  a 
Christian  prince  that  he  was  treacherously  seized  and  secretly  confined. 
This  was  doubtless  only  one  of  many  such  incidents  which  had  often 
before  occurred.  Even  down  to  the  meanest  camp-follower,  every  one 
must  have  recognized  the  difference  between  what  they  had  anticipated 
and  what  they  had  found.  They  had  seen  undaunted  courage,  chival- 
rous bearing,  intellectual  culture  for  higher  than  their  own.  They  had 
been  in  lands  filled  with  the  prodigies  of  human  skill.  They  did  not 
melt  down  into  the  populations  to  whom  they  returned  without  impart- 
ing to  them  a  profound  impression  destined  to  make  itself  felt  in  the 
course  of  time. 

But,  secondly,  as  to  the  state  of  things  in  Rome.  The  movement  into 
which  all  Europe  had  been  thrown  by  these  wars  brought  to  light  the 
true  condition  of  things  in  Italy  as  respects  morality.  Loco-  TherdUeow 
motion  in  a  population  is  followed  by  intellectual  develop-  tie*  <*  11*17. 
inent.  The  old  stationary  condition  of  things  in  Europe  was  closed  by 
the  Crusades.  National  movement  gave  rise  to  better  observation, bet- 
ter information,  and  could  not  but  be  followed  by  national  reflection. 
And  though  wo  are  obliged  to  speak  of  the  European  population  as  be- 
ing in  one  sense  in  a  barbarous  state,  it  was  a  moral  population,  earnest- 
ly believing  the  truth  of  every  doctrine  it  had  been  taught,  and  sincerely 
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expecting  that  those  doctrines  would  be  carried  to  their  practical  appli- 
cation, and  that  religious  profession  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  illus- 
trated by  religious  life.  The  Eomans  themselves  were  an  exception  to 
this.  They  had  lived  too  long  behind  the  scenes.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
said  that  all  the  Italian  peninsula  had  emancipated  itself  from  that  delu- 
sion, as  likewise  certain  classes  in  France,  who  had  become  familiar  with 
the  state  of  things  during  the  residence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon.  It 
has  been  the  destiny  of  Southern  France  to  pass,  on  a  small  scale,  under 
the  same  influence,  and  to  exhibit  the  same  results  as  were  appointed  for 
all  Europe  at  last. 

And  now,  what  was  it  that  awakening  Europe  found  to  be  the  state 
of  things  in  Italy?  I  avert  my  eyes  from  looking  again  at  the  biography 
of  the  popes ;  it  would  be  only  to  renew  a  scene  of  sin  and  shame.  Nor 
can  I,  without  injustice  to  truth,  speak  of  the  social  condition  of  the  in- 
habitants of  that  peninsula  without  relating  facts  which  would  compel 
my  reader  to  turn  over  the  page  with  a  blush.  I  prefer  to  look  at  the 
maxims  of  political  life  which  had  been  followed  for  many  centuries,  and 
which  were  first  divulged  by  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  Italy  has  pro- 
duced in  a  work — A.D.  1513 — truly  characterized  as  a  literary  prodigy. 
Certainly  nothing  can  surpass  in  atrocity  the  maxims  therein  laid  down. 

Machiavelli,  in  that  work,  tells  us  that  there  are  three  degrees  of  ca- 
The  principles  of  pacifry  among  men.  That  one  understands  things  bv  his 

Italian  statesman-    r          J  ..  ~T  i        i 

ship— Machiaveiii.  own  natural  powers ;  another,  when  they  are  explained  to 
him ;  a  third,  not  at  all.  In  dealing  with  these  different  classes  different 
methods  are  to  be  used.  The  last  class,  which  is  by  far  the  most  nu- 
merous, is  so  simple  and  weak  that  it  is  very  easy  to  dupe  those  who  be- 
long to  it.  If  they  cease  to  believe  of  their  own  accord  they  ought  to  be 
constrained  by  force,  in  the  application  of  which,  though  there  may  be 
considerable  difficulties  at  first,  yet,  these  once  overcome  by  a  sufficient 
unscrupulousness,  veneration,  security,  tranquillity,  and  happiness  will 
follow.  That,  if  a  prince  is  constrained  to  make  his  choice,  it  is  better 
for  him  to  be  feared  than  loved ;  he  should  remember  that  all  men  are 
ungrateful,  fickle,  timid,  dissembling,  and  self-interested ;  that  love  de- 
pends on  them,  but  fear  depends  on  him,  and  hence  it  is  best  to  prefer 
the  latter,  which  is  always  in  his  own  hands.  That,  as  to  governments, 
their  form  is  of  very  little  moment,  though  half-educated  people  think 
otherwise.  The  great  aim  of  statesmanship  should  be  permanence,  which 
is  worth  every  thing  else,  being  far  more  valuable  than  freedom.  That, 
if  a  man  wants  to  ruin  a  republic,  his  proper  course  is  to  set  it  on  bold 
undertakings,  which  it  is  sure  to  mismanage ;  that  men,  being  naturally 
wicked,  incline  to  good  only  when  they  are  compelled ;  they  think  a 
great  deal  more  of  the  present  than  the  past,  and  never  seek  change  so 
long  as  they  are  made  comfortable. 

He  recommends  a  ruler  to  bear  in  mind  that,  while  the  lower  class  of 
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men  may  desert  him,  the  superior  will  not  only  desert,  but  conspire.  If 
such  can  not  with  certainty  be  made  reliable  friends,  it  is  very  clearly 
necessary  to  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  be  enemies.  Thus  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  frequent  insurrections  in  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Greece  against 
the  Romans  were  entirely  due  to  the  petty  chiefs  inhabiting  those  coun- 
tries ;  but  that,  after  they  had  once  been  put  to  death,  every  thing  went 
on  very  well.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  it  should  be  the  grand  maxim  of 
a  wise  government  to  content  the  people  and  to  manage  the  nobles ;  but 
that,  since  hatred  is  just  as  easily  incurred  by  good  actions  as  by  bad  ones, 
there  will  occasionally  arise  the  necessity  of  being  wicked  in  order  to 
maintain  power,  and,  in  such  a  case,  there  should  be  no  hesitation ;  for, 
though  it  is  useful  to  persevere  in  the  path  of  rectitude  while  there  is  no 
inconvenience,  we  should  deviate  from  it  at  once  if  circumstances  indi- 
cate. A  prudent  prince  ought  not  to  keep  his  word  to  his  own  injury ; 
he  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  one  who  always  endeavors  to  act  as  duty 
dictates  necessarily  insures  his  own  destruction ;  that  new  obligations 
never  extinguish  the  memory  of  former  injuries  in  the  minds  of  the  su- 
perior order  of  men ;  that  liberality,  in  the  end,  generally  insures  more 
enemies  than  friends ;  that  it  is  the  nature  of  mankind  to  become  as 
much  attached  to  one  by  the  benefits  they  render  as  by  the  favors  they 
receivd ;  that,  where  the  question  is  as  to  the  taking  of  life  or  the  confis- 
cation of  property,  it  is  useful  to  recollect  that  men  forget  the  death  of 
their  relatives,  but  not  the  loss  of  their  patrimony ;  that,  if  cruelties 
should  become  expedient,  they  should  be  committed  thoroughly  and  but 
once — it  is  very  impolitic  to  resort  to  them  a  second  time ;  that  there 
are  three  ways  of  deciding  any  contest — by  fraud,  by  force,  or  by  law, 
and  a  wise  man  will  make  the  most  suitable  choice ;  'that  there  are  also 
three  ways  of  maintaining  control  in  newly-conquered  states  that  have 
once  been  free — by  ruining  them,  by  inhabiting  them,  or  by  permitting 
them  to  keep  their  own  laws  and  to  pay  tribute.  Of  these  the  first  will 
often  be  found  the  best,  as  we  may  see  from  the  history  of  the  Romans, 
who  were  experienced  judges  of  such  cases.  That,  as  respects  the  fami- 
ly of  a  rival  but  conquered  sovereign,  the  greatest  pains  should  be  taken 
to  extinguish  it  completely ;  for  history  proves,  what  many  fabulous  tra- 
ditions relate,  that  dangerous  political  consequences  have  originated  in 
the  escape  of  some  obscure  or  insignificant  member;  that  men  of  the 
highest  order,  who  are,  therefore,  of  sound  judgment — who  seek  for  ac- 
tual social  truths  for  their  guidance  rather  than  visionary  models  which 
never  existed — will  conform  to  the  decisions  of  reason,  and  never  be  in- 
iluenced  by  feelings  of  sentiment,  unless  it  is  apparent  that  some  collat- 
eral advantage  will  arise  from  the  temporary  exhibition  thereof;  and 
that  they  will  put  a  just  estimate  on  the  delusions  in  which  the  vulgar 
indulge,  casting  aside  the  so-called  interventions  of  Divine  Providence, 
which  are,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than  the  concatenation  of  certain  cir- 
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cumstances  following  the  ordinary  law  of  cause  and  effect,  but.  which,  by 
interfering  with  the  action  of  each  other,  have  assumed  a  direction  which 
the  judgment  of  the  wisest  could  not  have  foreseen. 

Europe  has  visited  with  its  maledictions  the  great  political  writer  by 
whom  these  atrocious  maxims  have  been  recommended,  forgetting  that 
his  offense  consists  not  in  inventing,  but  in  divulging  them.  His  works 
thus  offer  the  purest  example  we  possess  of  physical  statesmanship. 
They  are  altogether  impassive.  He  views  the  management  of  a  state 
precisely  as  he  might  do  the  construction  of  a  machine,  recommending 
that  such  a  wheel  or  such  a  lever  should  be  introduced,  his  only  inquiry 
being  whether  it  will  accomplish  his  intention.  As  to  any  happiness  or 
misery  it  may  work,  he  gives  himself  no  concern,  unless,  indeed,  they  ev- 
idently ought  to  enter  into  the  calculation.  He  had  suffered  the  rack 
himself  under  a  charge  of  conspiracy,  and  borne  it  without  flinching. 
But,  before  Machiavelli  wrote,  his  principles  had  all  been  carried  into 
practice ;  indeed,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  give  abundant  examples  in 
proof  of  -the  assertion  that  they  had  been  for  ages  regarded  in  Italy  as 
rules  of  conduct. 

Such  was  the  morality  which  Europe  detected  as  existing  in  Italy, 
carried  out  with  inconceivable  wickedness  in  public  and  private  life ; 
and  thus  the  two  causes  we  have  been  considering — contact  with  the 
Saracens  in  Syria  and  a  knowledge  of  the  real  state  of  things  in  Rome — 
conspired  together  to  produce  what  may  be  designated  as  the  moral  im- 
pulse, which,  in  its  turn,  conspired  with  the  intellectual.  Their  associa- 
tion  foreboded  evil  to  ecclesiastical  authority,  thus  taken  at 
great  disadvantage.  Though,  from  its  very  birthday,  that 
impulses.  authority  had  been  in  absolute  opposition  to  the  intellect- 
ual movement,  it  might,  doubtless,  for  a  much  longer  time  have  success- 
fully maintained  its  conflict  therewith  had  the  conditions  remained  un- 
changed. Up  to  this  time  its  chief  strength  reposed  upon  its  moral  re- 
lations. It  could  point,  and  did  point  the  attention  of  those  whose  men- 
tal culture  enabled  them  to  understand  the  true  position  of  affairs,  to 
Europe,  brought  out  of  barbarism,  and  beginning  a  course  of  glorious 
civilization.  That  achievement  was  claimed  by  the  Church.  If  it  was 
true  that  she  had  thus  brought  it  to  pass,  it  had  been  altogether  wrought 
by  the  agency  of  her  moral  power,  intellectual  influence  in  no  manner 
aiding  therein,  but  being  uniformly,  from  the  time  of  Constantine  the 
Great  to  that  of  the  Reformation,  instinctively  repulsed.  "When,  now,  the 
moral  power  suffered  so  great  a  shock,  and  was  not  only  ready  to  go 
over  to,  but  had  actually  allied  itself  with  the  intellectual,  there  w^s  great 
danger  to  ecclesiastical  authority.  And  hence  we  need  not  be  surprised 
that  an  impression  began  to  prevail  among  the  clear-thinking  men  of 
the  time  that  the  real  functions  of  that  authority  were  completed  in  pro- 
ducing the  partially-civilized  condition  to  which  Europe  had  attained, 
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the  course  of  events  tending  evidently  to  an  elimination  of  that  author- 
ity as  an  active  element  in  the  approaching  European  system.  To  such 
the  Church  might  emphatically  address  herself,  pointing  out  the  signal 
and  brilliant  results  to  which  she  had  given  rise,  and  display-  Theexowwof 
ing  the  manifest  evils  which  must  inevitably  ensue  if  her  re-  cccle«Uitidim- 
lations,  as  then  existing,  should  be  touched.  For  it  must  have  been 
plain  that  the  first  effect  arising  from  the  coalition  of  the  intellectual 
with  the  moral  element  would  be  an  assertion  of  the  right  of  private 
judgment  in  the  individual  —  a  condition  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
dominating  influence  of  authority.  It  was  actually  upon  that  very  prin- 
ciple that  the  battle  of  the  Reformation  was  eventually  fought.  She 
might  point  out  —  for  it  needed  no  prophetic  inspiration  —  that,  if  once 
this  principle  was  yielded,  there  could  be  no  other  issue  in  Christendom 
than  a  total  decomposition  ;  that  though,  for  a  little  while,  the  separation 
might  be  limited  to  a  few  great  confessions,  these,  under  the  very  ,Ier  feeblc 
influence  of  the  principle  that  had  brought  themselves  into  ex-  r< 
istence,  must,  in  their  turn,  undergo  disintegration,  and  the  end  of  it  be  a 
complete  anarchy  of  sects.  In  one  sense  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  in 
wisdom  that  the  Church  took  her  stand  upon  this  point,  determining  to 
make  it  her  base  of  resistance  ;  unwisely  in  another,  for  it  was  evident 
that  she  had  already  lost  the  initiative  of  action,  and  that  her  very  resist- 
ance would  constitute  the  first  stage  in  the  process  of  decomposition. 

Europe  had  made  a  vast  step  during  its  Age  of  Faith.     Spontaneous- 
ly it  had  grown  through  its  youth  ;  and  the  Italians,  who  had 


furnished  it  with  many  of  its  ideas,  had  furnished  it  also  many  Europe.  E 
of  its  forms  of  life.  In  that  respect  justice  has  still  to  be  done  them. 
When  Rome  broke  away  from  her  connections  with  Constantinople,  a 
cloud  of  more  than  Cimmerian  darkness  overshadowed  Europe.  It  was 
occupied  by  wandering  savages.  Six  hundred  years  organized  it  into 
families,  neighborhoods,-  cities.  Those  centuries  found  it  full  of  bond- 
men ;  they  left  it  without  a  slave.  They  found  it  a  scene  of  violence, 
rapine,  lust;  they  left  it  the  abode  of  God-fearing  men.  "Where  there 
had  been  trackless  foresjs,  there  were  innumerable  steeples  glittering  in 
the  sun  ;  where  there  had  been  bloody  chieftains,  drinking  out  of  their 
enemies'  skulls,  there  were  grave  ecclesiastics,  fathoming  the  depths  of 
free-will,  predestination,  election.  Investing  the  clergy  with  a  mysteri- 
ous superiority,  the  Church  asserted  the  equality  of  the  laity  before  God 
from  the  king  to  the  beggar.  It  disregarded  wealth  and  birth,  and  open- 
ed a  career  for  all.  Its  influence  over  the  family  and  domestic  relations 
was  felt  through  all  classes.  It  ascertained  a  father  by  a  previous  ceremo- 
ny ;  it  enforced  the  rule  that  a  wife  passes  into  the  family  of  her  husband, 
and  hence  it  followed  that  legitimate  children  belong  to  the  father,  ille- 
gitimate to  the  mother.  It  compelled  women  to  domestic  life,  shut  them 
out  from  the  priesthood,  and  tried  to  exclude,  them  from  government. 
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In  a  worldly  sense,  the  mistake  that  Home  committed  was  this  :  she  at- 
tempted to  maintain  an  intellectual  immobility  in  the  midst  of  an  ad- 
vancing social  state.  She  saw  not  that  society  could  no  more  be  stopped 
in  its  career  through  her  mere  assertion  that  it  could  not  and  should  not 
move,  than  that  the  earth  could  be  checked  in  its  revolution  merely  be- 
cause she  protested  that  it  was  at  rest.  She  tried,  first  by  persuasion  and 
then  by  force,  to  arrest  the  onward  movement,  but  she  was  overborne, 
notwithstanding  her  frantic  resistance,  by  the  impetuous  current.  Very 
different  would  it  have  been  had  the  Italian  statesmen  boldly  put  them- 
selves in  the  van  of  progress,  and,  instead  of  asserting  an  immutability 
and  infallibility,  changed  their  dogmas  and  maxims  as  the  progress  of 
events  required.  Europe  need  not  to  have  waited  for  Arabs  and  Jews. 
In  describing  these  various  facts,  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  im- 
pressively how  the  Church,  so  full  of  vigor  at  first,  contained  within  it- 
self the  seeds  of  inevitable  decay.  From  the  period  when  it  came  into 
collision  with  the  intellectual  and  moral  elements,  the  origin  of  which  we 
have  traced,  and  which  conspired  together  for  its  overthrow,  it  exhibited 
LOSS  of  power  a  gradual  decline;  first  losing  its  influence  upon  nations,  and 

in  Church  or-         °  .  .        .         '  •        •    i          />         i  i  •  • 

ceasing  to  be  in  them  a  principle  of  public  action  ;  next,  wit- 


nessing the  alienation  of  the  higher  and  educated  classes,  the  process  de- 
scending downward  through  the  social  scale,  therein  retracing  the  steps 
of  its  advance.  When  ecclesiasticism  became  so  weak  as  to  be  unable 
to  regulate  international  affairs,  and  was  supplanted  by  diplomacy,  in 
the  castle  the  physician  was  more  than  a  rival  for  the  confessor,  in  the 
town  the  mayor  was  a  greater  man  than  the  abbot.  There  remained  a 
lingering  influence  over  individuals,  who  had  not  yet  risen  .above  a  be- 
lief that  it  could  control  their  state  after  death.  This  decline  of  its  an- 
cient influence  should  be  a  cause  of  rejoicing  to  all  intelligent  men,  for 
an  ecclesiastical  organization  allying  itself  to  political  power  can  never 
now  be  a  source  of  any  good.  In  America  we  have  seen  the  bond  that 
held  the  Church  and  State  'together  abruptly  snapped.  It  is  therefore 
well  that,  since  the  close  of  the  Age  of  Faith,  things  have  been  coming 
Eetum  of  things  back,  with  an  accelerated  pace,  to  the  state  in  which  they 
chrisetianctimes.  were  in  the  early  Christian,  times,  before  the  founder  of  Con- 
stantinople beguiled  the  devotional  spirit  to  his  personal  and  family  ben- 
efit —  to  the  state  in  which  they  were  before  ambitious  men  sought  po- 
litical advancement  and  wealth  by  organizing  hypocrisy  —  when  maxims 
of  morality,  charity,  benevolence,  were  rules  of  life  for  individual  man  — 
when  the  monitions  of  conscience  were  obeyed  without  the  suggestions 
of  an  outward,  often  an  interested  and  artful  prompter  —  when  the  indi- 
vidual lived  not  under  the  sleepless  gaze,  the  crushing  hand  of  a  great 
overwhelming  hierarchical  organization,  surrounding  him  on  all  sides, 
doing  his  thinking  for  him,  directing  him  in  his  acts,  making  him  a  mere 
automaton,  but  in  simplicity,  humility,  and  truthfulness  guiding  himself 
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according  to  the  light  given  him,  and  discharging  the  duties  of  this 
troublesome  and  transitory  life  "  as  ever  in  his  great  Taskmaster's  eye." 

For  the  progressive  degradations  exhibited  by  the  Roman  Church 
during  the  Age  of  Faith,  something  may  be  offered  as  at  once  an  ex- 
planation and  an  excuse.  Machiavelli  relates,  in  his  ';  History  of  Flor- 
ence" —  a  work  which,  if  inferior  in  philosophical  penetration  to  his 
"  Prince,"  is  of  the  most  singular  merit  as  a  literary  composition — that 
Osporco,  a  Roman,  having  become  pope,  exchanged  his  unseemly  name 
for  the  more  classical  one  Sergius,  and  that  his  successors  connection  of  re- 
have  ever  since  observed  the  practice  of  assuming  a  new  SS^InAiuSh- 
name.  This  incident  profoundly  illustrates  the  .psychical  nlc»uute- 
progress  of  that  Church.  During  the  fifteen  centuries  that  we  have  had 
under  consideration — counting  from  a  little  before  the  Christian  era — the 
population  of  Italy  had  been  constantly  changing.  The  old  Roman  eth- 
nical element  had  become  eliminated  partly  through  the  republican  and 
imperial  wars,  and  partly  through  the  slave  system.  The  degenerated 
half-breeds,  of  whom  the  Peninsula  was  full  through  repeated  northern 
immigrations,  degenerated,  as  time  went  on,  still  more  and  more.  After 
that  blood  admixture  had  for  the  most  part  ceased,  it  took  a  long  time 
for  the  base  ethnical  element  which  was  its  product  to  come  into  physi- 
ological correspondence  with  the  country,  for  the  adaptation  of  man  to  a 
new  climate  is  a  slow,  a  secular  change. 

But  blood-degeneration  implies  thought-degeneration.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  might  be  expected  that,  in  this  mongrel  race,  customs,  and 
language,  and  even  names  should  change — that  rivers,  and  towns,  and 
men  should  receive  new  appellations.  As  the  great  statesman  to  whom 
I  have  referred  observes,  Caesar  and  Pompey  had  disappeared ;  John, 
Matthew,  and  Peter  had  come  in  their  stead.  Barbarized  names  are  the 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  barbarized  ideas.  Those  early  bishops  of 
Rome,  whose  dignified  acts  have  commanded  our  respect,  were  men  of 
Roman  blood,  and  animated  with  sentiments  that  were  truly  Latin ;  but 
the  succeeding  pontiffs,  whose  lives  were  so  infamous  and  thoughts  so 
base,  were  engendered  of  half-breeds.  Nor  was  it  until  the  Italian  pop- 
ulation had  re-established  itself  in  a  physiological  relation  with  the  coun- 
try— not  until  it  had  passed  through  the  earlier  stages  of  national  life — 
that  manly  thoughts  and  true  conceptions  could  be  regained. 

M<  as  and  dogmas  that  would  not  have  been  tolerated  for  an  instant 
in  the  old,  pure,  homogeneous  Roman  race,  found  acceptance  in  this  adul- 
ring  mass.     This  was  the  true  cause  of  the  increasing  de- 
ment of  Latin  Christianity.     He  who  takes  the  trouble  8ue«MhjMtijB 
to  construct  a  chart  of  the  religious  conceptions  as  they  sue-  fecifo. 
cessively  struggled  into  liirlit,  will  see  how  close  was  their  connection 
with,  the  physiological  state  of  the  Italian  ethnical  element  at  the  mo- 
ment.   It  is  a  sad  and  humiliating  succession.     Mariolatry ;  the  invoca- 
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tion  of  saints ;  the  supreme  value  of  virginity ;  the  working  of  miracles 
by  relics ;  the  satisfaction  of  moral  crimes  by  gifts  of  money  or  goods  to 
the  clergy ;  the  worship  of  images ;  Purgatory ;  the  sale  of  benefices ; 
transubstantiation,  or  the  making  of  God  by  the  priest;  the  materializa- 
tion of  God — that  he  has  eyes,  feet,  hands,  toes ;  the  virtue  of  pilgrim- 
ages ;  vicarious  religion,  the  sinner  paying  the  priest  to  pray  for  him ; 
the  corporeality  of  spirits ;  the  forbidding  of  the  Bible  to  the  laity ;  the 
descent  to  shrine-worship  and  fetichism ;  the  doctrine  that  man  can  do 
more  than  his  duty,  and  hence  have  a  claim  upon  God ;  the  sale  by  the 
priest  of  indulgences  in  sin  for  money. 

But  there  is  another,  a  very  different  aspect  under  which  we  must  re- 
gard this  Church.  Enveloped  as  it  was  with  the  many  evils  of  the  times, 
the  truly  Christian  principle  which  was  at  its  basis  perpetually  vindi- 
cated its  power,  giving  rise  to  numberless  blessings  in  spite  of  the  degra- 
dation and  wickedness  of  man.  As  I  have  elsewhere  (Physiology,  page 
626)  remarked,  "  The  civil  law  exerted  an  exterior  power  in  human  re- 
lations ;  Christianity  produced  an  interior  and  moral  change.  The  idea 
statement  of  what  of  an  ultimate  accountability  for  personal  deeds,  of  which 

the  Church  had  ac-,          .,  _  _  ,,  .,..,  .         , 

tuaiiydone.  the  old  Europeans  had  an  indistinct  perception,  became  in- 
tense and  precise.  The  sentiment  of  universal  charity  was  exemplified 
not  only  in  individual  acts,  the  remembrance  of  which  soon  passes  away, 
but  in  the  more  permanent  institution  of  establishments  for  the  relief 
of  affliction,  the  spread  of  knowledge,  the  propagation  of  truth.  Of  the 
great  ecclesiastics,  many  had  risen  from  the  humblest  ranks  of  society, 
and  these  men,  true  to  their  democratic  instincts,  were  often  found  to  be 
the  inflexible  supporters  of  right  against  might.  Eventually  coming  to 
be  the  depositaries  of  the  knowledge  that  then  existed,  they  opposed  in- 
tellect to  brute  force,  in  many  instances  successfully,  and  by  the  exam- 
ple of  the  organization  of  the  Church,  which  was  essentially  republican, 
they  showed  how  representative  systems  may  be  introduced  into  the 
state.  ISTor  was  it  over  communities  and  nations  that  the  Church  dis- 
played her  chief  power.  Never  in  the  world  before  was  there  such  a 
system.  From  her  central  seat  at  Eome,  her  all-seeing  eye,  like  that  of 
Providence  itself,  could  equally  take  in  a  hemisphere  at  a  glance,  or  ex- 
amine the  private  life  of  any  individual.  Her  boundless  influences  en- 
veloped kings  in  their  palaces,  and  relieved  the  beggar  at  the  monastery 
gate.  In  all  Europe  there  was  not  a  man  too  obscure,  too  insignificant, 
or  too  desolate  for  her.  Surrounded  by  her  solemnities,  every  one  re- 
ceived his  name  at  her  altar ;  her  bells  chimed  at  his  marriage,  her  knell 
tolled  at  his  funeral.  She  extorted  from  him  the  secrets  of  his  life  at  her 
confessionals,  and  punished  his  faults  by  her  penances.  In  his  hour  of 
sickness  and  trouble  her  servants  sought  him  out,  teaching  him,  by  her 
exquisite  litanies  and  prayers,  to  place  his  reliance  on  God,  or  strength- 
ening him  for  the  trials  of  life  by  the  example  of  the  holy  and  just.  Her 
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prayers  bad  an  efficacy  to  give  repose  to  the  soul  of  his  dead.  When, 
even  to  his  friends,  his  lifeless  body  had  become  an  offense,  in  the  name 
of  God  she  received  it  into  her  consecrated  ground,  and  under  her  shad- 
ow he  rested  till  the  great  reckoning-day.  From  little  better  than  a 
slave  she  raised  his  wife  to  be  his  equal,  and,  forbidding  him  to  have 
more  than  one,  met  her  recompense  for  those  noble  deeds  in  a  firm  friend 
at  every  fireside.  Discountenancing  all  impure  love,  she  put  round  that 
fireside  the  children  of  one  mother,  and  made  that  mother  little  less  than 
sacred  in  their  eyes.  In  ages  of  lawlessness  and  rapine,  among  people 
but  a  step  above  savages,  she  vindicated  the  inviolability  of  her  pre- 
cincts against  the  hand  of  power,  and  made  her  temples  a  refuge  and 
sanctuary  for  the  despairing  and  oppressed.  Truly  she  was  the  shadow 
of  a  great  rock  in  many  a  weary  land !" 

This  being  the  point  which  I  consider  the  end  of  the  Italian  system 
as  a  living  force  in  European  progress,  its  subsequent  operation  being 
directed  to  the  senses  and  not  to  the  understanding,  it  will  not  be  amiss 
if  for  a  moment  we  extend  our  view  to  later  times  and  to  circumstances 
beyond  the  strict  compass  of  this  book,  endeavoring  to  ascer-  Analysis  of 
tain  therefrom  the  condition  of  the  Church,  especially  as  to  the  church, 
many  devout  persons  it  may  doubtless  appear  that  she  has  lost  none  of 
her  power. 

On  four  occasions  there  have  been  revolts  against  the  Italian  Church 
system :  1st,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Albigensian ;  2d,  Fonrjevoits 
in  the  fourteenth,  the  Wiclifite ;  3d,  in  the  sixteenth,  the  Hcf-  luiian  «y-icm. 
ormation ;  4th,  in  the  eighteenth,  at  the  French  Revolution.  On  each 
of  these  occasions  ecclesiastical  authority  has  exerted  whatever  offensive 
or  defensive  power  it  possessed.  Its  action  is  a  true  indication  of  its 
condition  at  the  time.  Astronomers  can  determine  the  orbit  of  a  comet 
or  other  celestial  meteor  by  three  observations  of  its  position  seen  from 
the  earth,  and  taken  at  intervals  apart. 

1st.  Of  the  Albigensian  revolt.     We  have  ascertained  that  the  origin 
of  this  is  distinctly  traceable  to  the  Mohammedan  influences  of  The  AWKfn. 
Spain,  through  the  schools  of  Cordova  and  Granada,  pervading  '***  revUt 
Languedoc  and  Provence.     Had  these  agencies  produced  only  the  gay 
scenes  of  chivalry  and  courtesy  as  their  material  results,  and,  as  their 
intellectual,  war-ballads,  satires,  and  amorous  songs,  they  had  been  • 
cused ;  but,  along  with  such  elegant  frivolities,  there  was  something  of 
a  more  serious  kind.     A  popular  proverb  will  often  betray  national  be- 
lief, and  there  was  a  proverb  in  Provence,  "Viler  than  a  priest."     The 
offensive  sectaries  also  quoted,  for  the  edification  of  the  monks,  certain 
texts,  to  the  effect  "that,  if  a  man  will  not  work,  neither  let  him 
The  event,  in  the  hands  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  taught  them  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  wresting  Scripture  to  one's  own  destruction. 

EE 
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How  did  the  Church  deal  with  this  Albigensian  heresy?  As  those 
do  who  have  an  absolutely  overwhelming  power.  She  did  not  crush 
it — that  would  have  been  too  indulgent ;  she  absolutely  annihilated  it. 
Awake  to  what  must  necessarily  ensue  from  the  imperceptible  spread  of 
such  opinions,  she  remorselessly  consumed  its  birth-place  with  fire  and 
sword ;  and,  fearful  that  some  fugitives  might  have  escaped  her  vigilant 
eye,  or  that  heresy  might  go  wherever  a  bale  of  goods  might  be  con- 
veyed, she  organized  the  Inquisition,  with  its  troops  of  familiars  and 
spies.  Six  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  these  events,  and  the  south 
of  France  has  never  recovered  from  the  blow. 

That  was  a  persecution  worthy  of  a  sovereign — a  persecution  conduct- 
ed on  sound  Italian  principles  of  policy — to  consider  clearly  the  end  to 
be  attained,  and  adopt  the  means  thereto  without  any  kind  of  concern 
as  to  their  nature.  But  it  was  a  persecution  that  implied  the  possession 
of  unlimited  and  irresponsible  power. 

.2d.  Of  the  revolt  of  Wiclif.  We  have  also  considered  the  state  of  af- 
The  revolt  ^YQ  which  aroused  the  resistance  of  Wiclif.  It  is  manifested  by 
of  wiciif.  ]egai  enactments  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  such  as  that 
ecclesiastics  shall  not  go  armed,  nor  join  themselves  with  thieves,  nor 
frequent  taverns,  nor  chambers  of  strumpets,  nor  visit  nuns,  nor  play  at 
dice,  nor  keep  concubines — by  the  Parliamentary  bill  of  1376,  setting 
forth  that  the  tax  paid  in  England  to  the  pope  for  ecclesiastical  dignities 
is  fourfold  as  much  as  that  coming  to  the  king  from  the  whole  realm ; 
that  alien  clergy,  who  have  never  seen  nor  care  to  see  their  flocks,  con- 
vey away  the  treasure  of  the  country— by  the  homely  preaching  of  John 
Ball,  that  all  men  are  equal  in  the  sight  of  God.  Wiclif's  opposition 
was  not  only  directed  against  corruptions  of  discipline  in  the  Church, 
but  equally  against  doctrinal  errors.  His  dogma  that  "  God  bindeth  not 
men  to  believe  any  thing  they  can  not  understand"  is  a  distinct  imbod- 
iment  of  the  rights  of  reason,  and  the  noble  purpose  he  carried  into  ex- 
ecution of  translating  the  Bible  from  the  Vulgate  shows  in  what  direc- 
tion he  intended  the  application  of  that  doctrine  to  be  made.  Through 
the  influence  of  the  queen  of  Kichard  the  Second,  who  was  a  native  of 
that  country,  his  doctrines  found  an  echo  in  Bohemia — Huss  not  only 
earnestly  ^adopting  his  theological  views,  but  also  joining  in  his  resist- 
ance to  the  despotism  of  the  court  of  Eome  and  his  exposures  of  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  clergy.  The  political  point  of  this  revolt  in  England  oc- 
curs in  the  refusal  of  Edward  III.,  at  the  instigation  of  Wiclif,  to  do 
homage  to  the  pope ;  the  religious,  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible. 

Though,  a  bull  was  sent  to  London  requiring  the  arch-heretic  to  be 
seized  and  put  in  irons,  yet  Wiclif  died  in  his  bed,  and  his  bones  rested 
quietly  in  the  grave  for  forty-four  years.  Ecclesiastical  vengeance  burn- 
ed them  at  last  and  scattered  them  to  the  winds. 

There  was  no  remissness  in  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  but  there 
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were  victories  won  by  the  blind  hero,  John  Zisca.  After  the  death  of 
that  great  soldier — whose  body  was  left  by  the  road-side  to  the  wolves 
and  crows,  and  his  skin  dried  and  made  into  a  drum — in  vain  was  all 
that  perfidy  could  suggest  and  all  that  brutality  could  execute  resorted 
to  —  in  vain  the  sword  and  fire  were  passed  over  Bohemia,  and  the  last 
effort  of  impotent  vengeance  tried  in  England — the  heretics  could  not  be 
(.•xtrniiinati'd  nor  the  detested  translation  of  the  Bible  destroyed. 

3d.  Of  the  revolt  of  Luther.  As  we  shall  have,  in  a  subsequent  chap- 
ter, to  consider  the  causes  that  led  to  the  Reformation,  it  is  not  The  r^^ 
necessary  to  anticipate  them  in  any  detail  here.  The  necessities  of  Lu 
of  the  lioman  treasury,  which  suggested  the  doctrine  of  supererogation 
and  the  sale  of  indulgences  as  a  ready  means  of  relief,  merely  brought 
on  a  crisis  which  otherwise  could  not  have  been  long  postponed,  the  real 
point  at  issue  being  the  right  of  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  by  pri- 
vate judgment. 

The  Church  did  not  restrict  her  resistance  to  the  use  of  ecclesiastical 
weapons — those  of  a  carnal  kind  she  also  employed.  Yet  we  look  in 
vain  for  the  concentrated  energy  with  which  she  annihilated  the  Albi- 
genses,  or  the  atrocious  policy  with  which  the  Hussites  were  met.  The 
times  no  longer  permitted  those  things.  But  the  struggle  was  main- 
tained with  unflinching  constancy  through  the  disasters  and  successes  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years.  Then  came  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  and 
the  result  of  the  contest  was  ascertained.  The  Church  had  lost  the 
whole  of  northern  Europe. 

4th.  Of  the  revolt  of  the  philosophers.  Besides  the  actual  loss  of  the 
nations  who  openly  foil  away  to  Protestantism,  a  serious  detri-  The  revolt 
ment  was  soon  found  to  have  befallen  those  still  remaining  nom-  Lophws. 
inally  faithful  to  the  Church.  The  fact  of  secession  or  adherence,  de- 
pending, in  a  monarchy,  on  the  personal  caprice  or  policy  of  the  sover- 
eign, is  by  no  means  a  true  index  of  the  opinions  or  relations  of  the  sub- 
jects ;  and  thus  it  happened  that  in  several  countries  in  which  there  was 
an  outward  appearance  of  agreement  with  the  Church  because  of  the  at- 
titude of  the  government,  there  was,  in  reality,  a  total  disruption,  so  far 
as  the  educated  and  thinking  classes  were  concerned.  This  was  espe- 
cially the  case  in  France. 

When  the  voyage  of  circumnavigation  of  the  world  by  Magellan  had 
forever  settled  all  such  questions  as  those  of  the  figure  of  the.  earth  and 
the  existence  of  the  antipodes,  the  principles  upon  which  the  contest  was 
composed  between  the  conflicting  parties  are  obvious  from  the  most  su- 
perficial perusal  of  the  history  of  physics.  Free  thought  was  extorted 
for  science,  and,  as  its  equivalent,  an  unmolested  state  for  theology.  It 
was  an  armed  truce. 

It  was  not  through  cither  of  the  parties  to  that  conflict  that  new 
troubles  arose,  but  through  the  action  of  a  class  fast  rising  into  import-- 
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ance — literary  men.  From  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury these  philosophers  became  more  and  more  audacious  in  their  at- 
tacks. Unlike  the  scientific,  whose  theological  action  was  by  implica- 
tion rather  than  in  a  direct  way,  these  boldly  assaulted  the  intellectual 
basis  of  faith.  The  opportune  occurrence  of  the  American  Revolution, 
by  bringing  forward,  in  a  prominent  manner,  social  evils  and  political 
methods  for  their  cure,  gave  a  practical  application  to  the  movement  in 
Europe,  and  the  Church  was  found  unable  to  offer  any  kind  of  resist- 
ance. 

From  these  observations  of  the  state  of  the  Church  at  four  different 
Movement  of  the  epochs  of  her  career,  we  are  able  to  determine  her  move- 
itaiian  system.  ment  There  is  a  time  of  abounding  strength,  a  time  of  fee- 
bleness, a  time  of  ruinous  loss,  a  time  of  utter  exhaustion.  What  a  dif- 
ference between  the  eleventh  and  the  eighteenth  centuries !  It  is  the 
noontide  and  the  evening  of  a  day  of  empire. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

APPROACH  OF  THE  AGE  OF  REASON  IN  EUROPE. 

IT  IS   PRECEDED   BY  MARITIME   DISCOVERY. 

Consideration  of  the  definite  Epochs  of  Social  Life. 

Experimental  Philosophy  emerging  in  the  Age  of  Faith. 

The  Age  of  Reason  ushered  in  by  Maritime  Discovery  and  the  rise  of  European  Criticism. 

MARITIME  DISCOVERY. —  The  three  great  Voyages. 

COLUMBUS  discovers  America. — DE  GAMA  doubles  the  Cape  and  reaches  India. — MAGELLAN 

circumnavigates  the  Earth. — The  material  and  intellectual  Results  of  each  of  these  Voyages. 
DIGRESSION  ON  THE  SOCIAL  CONDITION  OP  AMERICA. — In  isolated  human  Societies  the  process 

of  Thought  and  of  Civilization  is  always  the  same. — Man  passes  through  a  determinate  sue- 

cession  of  Ideas  and  imlodies  them  in  determinate  Institutions . —  The  state  of  Mexico  and  Peru 

proves  the  influence  of  Law  in  the  development  of  Man. 

I  HAVE  arrived  at  the  last  division  of  my  work,  the  period  in  national 
life  answering  to  maturity  in  individual.  The  objects  to  be  considered 
differ  altogether  from  those  which  have  hitherto  occupied  our  attention, 
peculiarities  "We  have  now  to  find  human  authority  promoting  intellectual 
season^6  °f  advancement,  and  accepting  as  its  maxim  that  the  lot  of  man 
will  be  ameliorated,  and  his  power  and  dignity  increased,  in  proportion 
as  he  is  able  to  comprehend  the  mechanism  of  the  world,  the  action  of 
natural  laws,  and  to  apply  physical  forces  to  his  use. 

The  date  at  which  this  transition  in  European  life  was  made  will 
doubtless  be  differently  given  according  as  the  investigator  changes  his 
point  of  view.  In  truth,  there  is  not  in  national  life  any  real  epoch,  be- 
Natm-ai  periods  cause  there  is  nothing  in  reality  abrupt.  Events,  however 
great  or  sudden,  are  consequences  of  preparations  long  ago 
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made.  In  this  there  is  a  perfect  parity  between  the  course  of  national 
and  that  of  individual  life.  In  the  individual,  one  state  merges  by  im- 
perceptible degrees  into  another,  each  in  its  beginning  and  end  being  al- 
together indistinct.  No  one  can  tell  at  what  moment  he  ceased  to  be  a 
child  and  became  a  boy — at  what  moment  he  ceased  to  be  a  youtli  and 
became  a  man.  Each  condition,  examined  at  a  suitable  interval,  exhib- 
its characteristics  perfectly  distinctive,  but,  at  their  common  point  of  con- 
tact, the  two  so  overlap  and  blend  that,  like  the  intermingling  of  shadow 
and  light,  the  beginning  of  one  and  end  of  the  other  may  be  very  vari- 
ously estimated. 

In  individual  life,  since  no  precise  natural  epoch  exists,  society  has 
found  it  expedient  to  establish  an  artificial  one,  as,  for  example,  Artificial 
the  twenty-first  year.  The  exigencies  of  history  may  be  satisfied  epocl's- 
by  similar  fictions.  A  classical  critic  would  probably  be  justified  in  se- 
lecting for  his  purpose  the  foundation  of  Constantinople  as  the  epoch  of 
the  commencement  of  the  Age  of  Faith,  and  its  capture  by  the  Turks  as 
the  close.  It  must  be  admitted  that  a  very  large  number  of  historical 
events  stand  in  harmony  with  that  arrangement  A  political  writer 
would  perhaps  be  disposed  to  postpone  the  date  of  the  latter  origin  and  end 
epoch  to  that  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  for  from  that  time  Faith!  £ 
theological  elements  ceased  to  have  a  recognized  force,  Protestant,  Cath- 
olic, Mohammedan  consorting  promiscuously  together  in  alliance  or  at 
war,  according  as  temporary  necessities  might  indicate.  Besides  these, 
other  artificial  epochs  might  be  assigned,  each  doubtless  having  advant- 
ages to  recommend  it  to  our  notice.  But,  after  all,  the  chief  peculiarity 
is  obvious  enough.  It  is  the  gradual  decline  of  a  system  that  had  been 
in  activity  for  many  ages,  and  its  gradual  replacement  by  another. 

As  with  the  Age  of  Reason  in  Greece,  so  with  the  Age  of  Reason  in 
Europe,  there  is  a  prelude  marked  by  the  gradual  emergence 
of  a  sound  philosophy;  a  true  logic  displaces  the  supernatu- 
ral ;  experiment  supersedes  speculation.  It  is  very  interesting  to  trace 
the  feeble  beginnings  of  modern  science  in  alchemy  and  natural  magic 
in  countries  where  no  one  could  understand  the  writings  of  Alhazen  or 
the  Arabian  philosophers.  Out  of  many  names  that  might  be  mention- 
ed of  those  who  took  part  in  this  movement,  there  are  some  that  deserve 
recollection. 

Albcrtus  Majrims  was  horn  A.D.  1193.  It  was  said  of  him  that  "he 
was  great  in  magic,  greater  in  philosophy,  greatest  in  theol-  Alberto.  Ma^mu, 
ogy."  By  religious  profession  he  was  a  Dominican.  De-  ***  D 
clining  the  temptations  of  ecclesiastical  preferment,  he  voluntarily  re- 
signed his  bishopric,  that  he  might  lead  in  privacy  a  purer  life.  As  waa 
not  uncommon  in  those  days,  he  was  accused  of  illicit  commerce  with 
Satan,  and  many  idle  stories  were  told  of  the  miracles  he  wrought  At 
a  great  banquet  on  a  winter's  day,  he  produced  all  the  beauties  of  spring 
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—  trees  in  full  foliage,  flowers  in  perfume,  meadows  covered  with  grass  ; 
but,  at  a  word,  the  phantom  pageant  was  dissolved,  and  succeeded  by 
appropriate  wastes  of  snow.  This  was  an  exaggeration  of  an  entertain- 
ment he  gave,  January  6th,  1259,  in  the  hot-house  of  the  convent  gar- 
den. He  interested  himself  in  the  functions  of  plants,  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  what  is  called  the  sleep  of  flowers,  studied  their  opening  and 
closing.  He  understood  that  the  sap  is  diminished  in  volume  by  evap- 
oration from  the  leaves.  He  was  the  first  to  use  the  word  "  affinity" 
in  its  modern  acceptation.  His  chemical  studies  present  us  with  some 
interesting  details.  He  knew  that  the  whitening  of  copper  by  arsenic  is 
not  a  transmutation,  but  only  the  production  of  an  alloy,  since  the  arsenic 
can  be  expelled  by  heat.  He  speaks  of  potash  as  an  alkali  ;  describes 
several  acetates  ;  and  alludes  to  the  blackening  of  the  skin  with  nitrate 
of  silver. 

Contemporary  with  him  was  Eoger  Bacon,  born  A.D.  1214.  His  na- 
tive  country  has  never  yet  done  him  justice,  though  his  con- 
temporaries  truly  spoke  of  him  as  "  the  Admirable  Doctor." 
The  great  friar  of  the  thirteenth  century  has  been  eclipsed  by  an  unwor- 
thy namesake.  His  claims  on  posterity  are  enforced  by  his  sufferings 
and  ten  years'  imprisonment  for  the  cause  of  truth. 

His  history,  so  far  as  is  known,  may  be  briefly  told.  He  was  born 
at  'Ilchester,  in  Somersetshire,  and  studied  at  the  University  of  Oxford. 
From  thence  he  went  to  the  University  of  Paris,  where  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  theology.  He  was  familiar  with  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  Arabic.  Of  mathematics  he  truly  says  that  "  it  is  the  first  of  all  the 
sciences  ;  indeed,  it  precedes  all  others,  and  disposes  us  to  them."  In  ad- 
vance of  his  age,  he  denied  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  and  tells  us  that 
we  must  substitute  that  of  experiment  for  it.  Of  his  astronomical  ac- 
quirements we  need  no  better  proof  than  his  recommendation  to  Pope 
Clement  IV.  to  rectify  the  Calendar  in  the  manner  actually  done  subse- 
quently. If  to  him  be  rightly  attributed  the  invention  of  spectacles,  the 
human  race  is  his  debtor.  He  described  the  true  theory  of  telescopes 
and  microscopes,  saying  that  lenses  may  be  ground  and  arranged  in  such 
a  way  as  to  render  it  possible  to  read  at  incredible  distances  the  smallest 
letters,  and  to  count  grains  of  sand  and  dust,  because  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  angle  under  which  we  may  perceive  such  objects.  He  foresaw 
the  greatest  of  all  inventions  in  practical  astronomy  —  the  application  of 
optical  means  to  instruments  for  the  measurement  of  angles.  He  pro- 
posed the  propulsion  of  'ships  through  the  water  and  of  carriages  upon 
roads  with  great  velocity,  without  any  animal  power,  by  merely  mechan- 
ical means,  and  speculated  upon  the  possibility  of  making  a  flying  ma- 
chine. Admitting  the  truth  of  alchemy,  he  advised  the  experimenter  to 
find  out  the  method  by  which  Nature  makes  metals  and  then  to  imitate 
it.  He  knew  that  there  are  different  kinds  of  air,  and  tells  us  that  there 
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Is  one  which  will  extinguish  a  flame.  These  are  very  clear  views  for  an 
age  which  mistook  the  gases  for  leather-eared  ghosts.  He  warned  us  to 
be  cautious  how  we  conclude  that  we  have  accomplished  the  transmuta- 
tion of  metals,  (quaintly  observing  that  the  distance  between  whitened 
copper  and  pure  silver  is  very  great.  He  showed  that  air  is  necessary 
for  the  support  of  fire,  and  was  the  author  of  the  well-known  experiment 
illustrating  that  point  by  putting  a  lighted  lamp  under  a  bell-jar  and 
observing  the  extinction  which  takes  place. 

There  is  no  little  significance  in  the  expression  of  Friar  Bacon  that 
the  ignorant  mind  can  not  sustain  the  truth.  He  was  ac-  JB  permeated  »nd 
cused  of  magical  practices  and  of  a  commerce  with  Satan,  llll|>m 
though,  during  the  life  of  Clement  IV.,  who  was  his  friend,  he  escaped 
without  public  penalties.  This  pope  had  written  to  him  a  request  that 
he  would  furnish  him  an  account  of  his  various  inventions.  In  com- 
pliance therewith,  Bacon  sent  him  the  "Opus  Majus"  and  other  works, 
together  with  several  mathematical  instruments  which  he  had  made, 
as  Newton  did,  with  his  own  hands.  But,  under  the  pontificate  of  Nico- 
las III.,  the  accusation  of  magic,  astrology,  and  selling  himself  to  the 
Devil  was  again  pressed,  one  point  being  that  he  had  proposed  to  con- 
struct astronomical  tables  for  the  purpose  of  predicting  future  events. 
Apprehending  the  worst,  he  tried  to  defend  himself  by  his  composition 
"De  Nullitate  Magirc."  "Because  these  things  are  beyond  your  com- 
prehension, you  call  them  the  works  of  the  Devil ;  your  theologians  and 
canonists  abhor  them  as  the  productions  of  magic,  regarding  them  as 
unworthy  of  a  Christian."  But  it  was  in  vain.  His  writings  were  con- 
demned as  containing  dangerous  and  suspected  novelties,  and  himself 
committed  to  prison.  There  he  remained  for  ten  years,  until,  broken 
in  health,  he  was  released  from  his  punishment  by  the  intercession  of 
some  powerful  and  commiserating  personages.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-eight  years.  On  his  death-bed  he  uttered  the  melancholy  com- 
plaint, "  I  repent  now  that  I  have  given  myself  so  much  trouble  for  the 
love  of  science."  If  there  be  found  in  his  works  sentiments  that  are 
more  agreeable  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived  than  to  ours,  let  us  recol- 
lect what  he  says  in  his  third  letter  to  Pope  Clement :  "  It  is  on  account 
of  the  ignorance  of  those  with  whom  I  have  had  to  deal  that  I  have 
not  been  able  to  accomplish  more." 

A  number  of  less  conspicuous  though  not  unknown  names  succeed 
to  Bacon.  There  is  Raymond  Lully,  who  was  said  to  *Jnnr^clJ?£l-lB rf 
hav«>  Invn  shut  up  in  the  Tower  of  London  and  com-  iiJoSiiS^ 
pi-lied  to  mako  j/old  for  Edward  II. ;  Guidon  de  Montanor,  the  inventor 
of  thf  philosopher's  balm;  Clopinel,  the  author  of  the  romance  of  the 
Rose ;  Richard  the  Englishman,  who  makes  the  sensible  remark  that  he 
who  does  not  join  theory  to  practice  is  like  an  ass  eating  hay  and  not 
ivilecting  on  what  he  is  doing;  Master  Ortholan,  who  describes  v 
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prettily  the  making  of  nitric  acid,  and  approaches  to  the  preparation  of 
absolute  alcohol  under  the  title  of  the  quintessence  of  wine ;  Bernard 
do  Treves,  who  obtained  much  reputation  for  the  love-philters  he  pre- 
pared for  Charles  Y.  of  France,  their  efficacy  having  been  ascertained 
by  experiments  made  on  servant-girls ;  Bartholomew,  the  Englishman 
who  first  described  the  method  of  crystallizing  and  purifying  sugar; 
Eck  de  Sulzbach,  who  teaches  how  metallic  crystallizations,  such  as  the 
tree  of  Diana,  a  beautiful  silvery  vegetation,  may  be  produced.  He 
proved  experimentally  that  metals,  when  they  oxidize,  increase  in  weight; 
and  says  that  in  the  month  of  November,  A.D.  1489,  he  found  that  six 
pounds  of  an  amalgam  of  silver  heated  for  eight  days  augmented  in 
weight  three  pounds.  His.  number  is,  of  course,  erroneous,  but  his  ex- 
planation is  very  surprising.  "This  augmentation  of  weight  comes 
from  this,  that  a  spirit  is  united  with  the  metal ;  and  what  proves  it  is 
that  this  artificial  cinnabar,  submitted  to  distillation,  disengages  that 
spirit."  He  was  within  a  hair's-breadth  of  anticipating  Priestley  and 
Lavoisier  by  three  hundred  years. 

The  alchemists  of  the  fifteenth  century  not  only  occupied  themselves 
Augurciii,  the  Po-  w^n  experiment ;  some  of  them,  as  Augurelli,  aspired  to 
eticai  alchemist.  pOetly.  He  undertook  to  describe  in  Latin  verses  the  art 
of  making  gold.  His  book,  entitled  "  Chrysopceia,"  was  dedicated  to  Leo 
X.,  a  fact  which  shows  the  existence  of  a  greater  public  liberality  of 
sentiment  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century  than  hereto- 
fore. It  is  said  that  the  author  expected  the  holy  father  to  make  him 
a  handsome  recompense,  but  the  good-natured  pope  merely  sent  him  a 
large  empty  sack,  saying  that  he  who  knew  how  to  make  gold  so  admi- 
rably only  needed  a  purse  to  put  it  in. 

The  celebrated  work  of  Basil  Valentine,  entitled  "  Currus  triumpha- 
Basii  valentine  in-  ^s  Aiitimonii,"  introduced  the  metal  antimony  into  the 
troduces  antimony.  practice  of  medicine.  The  attention  of  this  author  was 
first  directed  to  the  therapeutical  relations  of  the  metal  by  observing 
that  some  swine,  to  which  a  portion  of  it  had  been  given,  grew  fat  with 
surprising  rapidity.  There  were  certain  monks  in  his  vicinity  who, 
during  the  season  of  Lent,  had  reduced  themselves  to  the  last  degree  of 
attenuation  by  fasting  and  other  corporeal  mortifications.  On  these 
Basil  was  induced  to  try  the  powers  of  the  metal.  To  his  surprise,  in- 
stead of  recovering  their  flesh  and  fatness,  they  were  all  killed ;  hence 
the  name  popularly  given  to  the  metal,  antimoine,  because  it  does  not 
agree  with  the  constitution  of  a  monk.  Up  to  this  time  it  had  passed 
under  the  name  of  stibium.  With  a  result  not  very  different  was  the 
application  of  antimony  in  the  composition  of  printer's  type-metal. 
Administered  internally  or  thus  mechanically  used,  this  metal  proved 
equally  noxious  to  ecclesiastics. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  continue  the  relation  of  these  scientific 
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trifles.  Enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate  the  quickly-spreading  taste 
for  experimental  inquiry.  I  now  hasten  to  the  description  TUC  new  epoch, 
of  more  important  things. 

In  the  limited  space  of  this  book  I  must  treat  these  subjects,  not  as 
they  should  be  dealt  with  philosophically,  but  in  the  manner  Difficulty  of 
that  circumstances  permit.  Even  with  this  imperfection,  their  •cient3c»uy. 
description  spontaneously  assumes  an  almost  dramatic  form,  the  facts 
oll'oring  themselves  to  all  reflecting  men  with  an  air  of  surpassing  dig- 
nity. On  one  hand  it  is  connected  with  topics  the  most  sublime,  on  the 
other  it  descends  to  incidents  the  most  familiar  and  useful ;  on  one  hand 
it  elevates  our  minds  to  the  relations  of  suns  and  myriads  of  worlds,  on 
the  other  it  falls  to  the  evcry-day  acts  of  our  domestic  and  individual 
lilo;  on  one  hand  it  turns  our  thoughts  to  a  vista  of  ages  so  infinite 
that  the  vanishing  point  is  in  eternity,  on  the  other  it  magnifies  into 
importance  the  transitory  occupation  of  a  passing  hour.  Knowing 
how  great  are  the  requirements  for  the  right  treatment  of  such  topics, 
I  might  shrink  from  this  portion  of  my  book  with  a  conviction  of  inca- 
pacity. I  enter  upon  it  with  hesitation,  trusting  rather  to  the  consider- 
ate indulgence  of  the  reader  than  to  any  worthiness  in  the  execution  of 
the  work. 

In  the  history  of  the  philosophical  life  of  Greece,  we  have  seen  (Chap- 
ter II.)  how  important  were  the  influences  of  maritime  discovery  and 
the  rise  of  criticism.  Conjointly  they  closed  the  Greek  Age  of  Faith. 
In  the  life  of  Europe,  at  the  point  we  have  now  reached,  they  came  into 
action  again.  As  on  this  occasion  the  circumstances  connected  with 
them  are  numerous  and  important,  I  shall  consider  them  separately  in 
this  and  the  following  chapter.  And,  first,  of  maritime  enter-  Appro.chof  the 
prise,  which  was  the  harbinger  of  the  Age  of  Reason  in  Eu-  Ageof  Ke"00' 
rope.  It  gave  rise  to  three  great  voyages — the  discovery  of  America, 
the  doubling- of  the  Cape,  and  the  circumnavigation  of  the  earth. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the  commerce  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean was  chiefly  in  two  directions.  The  ports  of  the  stnto  of  Mediter. 
Black  Sea  furnished  suitable  depots  for  produce  brought  nulcan  tnuje- 
down  the  Tanais  and  other  rivers,  and  for  a  large  portion  of  the  India 
trade  that  had  come  across  the  Caspian.  The  seat  of  this  commerce  was 
Genoa. 

The  other  direction  was  the  southeast.  The  shortest  course  to  India 
was  along  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  the  Rod  and  Arabian 
seas  offered  a  cheaper  and  safer  route.  In  the  ports  of  Syria  and  Egypt 
were  therefore  found  the  larger  part  of  the  commodities  of  India,  This 
trade  centred  in  Venice.  A  vast  development  had  been  given  to  it 
through  the  Crusades,  the  Venetians  probably  finding  in  the  transport 
service  of  the  Holy  Wars  as  great  a  source  of  profit  as  in  the  India  trade. 
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Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  it  became  apparent 
Rivalry  of  Genoa  that  tne  commercial  rivalry  between  Venice  and  Genoa 
and  Venice.  would  terminate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  The  ir- 
ruption of  the  Tartars  and  invasion  of  the  Turks  had  completely  dislo- 
cated her  Asiatic  lines  of  trade.  In  the  wars  between  the  two  republics 
Genoa  had  suffered  severely.  Partly  for  this  reason,  and  partly  through 
the  advantageous  treaties  that  Yenice  had  made  with  the  sultans,  giving 
her  the  privilege  of  consulates  at  Alexandria  and  Damascus,  this  repub- 
lic had  at  last  attained  a  supremacy  over  all  competitors.  The  Genoese 
establishments  on  the  Black  Sea  had  become  worthless. 

With  ruin  before  them,  and  unwilling  to  yield  their  Eastern  connec- 
tions, the  merchants  of  Genoa  had  tried  to  retrieve  their  affairs  by  war ; 
her  practical  sailors  saw  that  she  might  be  re-established  in  another  way. 
Attempt  to  reach  There  were  among  them  some  who  were  well  acquainted 
mdia  by  the  west.  witll  the  g^ulM  form  of  the  earth,  and  with  what  had 
beeii  done  by  the  Mohammedan  astronomers  for  determining  its  circum- 
ference by  the  measurement  of  a  degree  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea. 
These  men  originated  the  attempt  to  reach  India  by  sailing  to  the  west. 

By  two  parties,  the  merchants  and  the  clergy,  their  suggestions  were 
opposition  to  received  with  little  favor.  The  former  gave  no  encourage- 
this  scheme.  men^  perhaps  because  such  schemes  were  unsuited  to  their 
existing  arrangements ;  the  latter  disliked  them  because  of  their  sus- 
pected irreligious  nature.  The  globular  form  had  been  condemned  by 
such  fathers  as  Lactantius  and  Augustine.  In  the  Patristic  Geographv 
the  earth  is  a  flat  surface  bordered  by  the  waters  of  the  sea,  on  the  yield- 
ing support  of  which  rests  the  crystalline  dome  of  the  sky.  These  doc- 
trines were  for  the  most  part  supported  by  passages  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  perversely  wrested  from  their  proper  meaning.  Thus  Cos- 
mas  Indicopleustes,  whose  Patristic  Geography  had  been  an  authority 
for  nearly  eight  hundred  years,  unanswerably  disposed  of  the  sphericity 
of  the  earth  by  demanding  of  its  advocates  how,  in  the  day  of  judgment, 
men  on  the  other  side  of  a  globe  could  see  the  Lord  descending  through 
the  air! 

Among  the  Genoese  sailors  seeking  the  welfare  of  their  city  was  one 
destined  for  immortality — Christopher  Columbus. 

His  father  was  a  wool-comber,  yet  not  a  man  of  the  common  sort,  for 
Columbus,  he  procured  for  his  son  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  drawing, 
early  life  of.  painting;  and  Columbus  is  said  to  have  written  a  singularly 
beautiful  hand.  For  a  short  time  he  was  at  the  University  of  Pavia, 
but  he  went  to  sea  at  fourteen.  After  being  engaged  in  the  Syrian 
trade  for  many  years,  he  had  made  several  voyages  to  Guinea,  occupy- 
ing his  time  when  not  at  sea  in  the  construction  of  charts  for  sale,  there- 
by supporting  not  only  himself,  but  also  his  aged  father,  and  finding' 
means  for  the  education  of  his  brothers.  Under  these  circumstances  he 
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had  obtained  a  competent  knowledge  of  geography,  and,  though  the 
state  of  public  opinion  at  the  time  did  not  permit  such  doctrines  to  be 
openly  avowed,  he  believed  that  the  sea  is  every  where  navigable,  that 
tin;  earth  is  round  and  not  flat,  that  there  are  antipodes,  that  the  torrid 
zone  is  habitable,  and  that  there  is  a  proportionable  distribution  of  land 
in  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres.  Adopting  the  Patristic  logic 
whim  it  suited  his  purpose,  he  reasoned  that  since  the  earth  HU  arK,im,.nt  fljr 
is  made  for  man,  it  is  not  likely  that  its  surface  is  too  large-  Uod-  to  tbe  west 
ly  covered  with  water,  and  that,  if  there  are  lands,  they  must  be  inhab- 
ited, since  the  command  was  renewed  at  the  flood  that  man  should  re- 
plenish the  earth.  He  asked,  "  Is  it  likely  that  the  sun  shines  upon 
nothing,  and  that  the  nightly  watches  of  the  stars  are  wasted  on  track- 
less seas  and  desert  lands?"  But  to  this  reasoning  he  added  facts  that 
were  more  substantial.  One  Martin  Vincent,  who  had  sailed  many 
miles  to  the  west  of  the  Azores,  related  to  him  that  he  had  found,  float- 
ing on  the  sea,  a  piece  of  timber  carved  evidently  without  iron.  An- 
other sailor,  Pedro  Corrca,  his  brother-in-law,  had  met  with  enormous 
canes.  On  the  coast  of  Flores  the  sea  had  cast  up  two  dead  men  with 
large  faces,  of  a  strange  aspect.  Columbus  appears  to  have  formed  his 
theory  that  the  East  Indies  could  be  reached  by  sailing  to  the  west 
about  A.D.  1474.  He  was  at  that  time  in  correspondence  with  Tosca- 
nelli,  the  Florentine  astronomer,  who  held  the  same  doctrine,  and  who 
sent  him  a  map  or  chart  constructed  on  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo.  He 
offered  his  services  first  to  his  native  city,  then  to  Portugal,  then  to 
Spain,  and,  through  his  brother,  to  England ;  his  chief  inducement  in 
i  instance  being  that  the  riches  of  India  might  be  thus  secured.  In 
Lisbon  he  had  married.  While  he  lay  sick  near  Belem  an  unknown 
voice  whispered  to  him  in  a  dream,  uGod  will  cause  thy  name  to  be 
wonderfully  resounded  through  the  earth,  and  will  give  thee  the  keys 
of  the  gates  of  the  ocean,  which  are  closed  with  strong  chains."  The 
death  of  his  wife  appears  to  have  broken  the  last  link  which  held  him 
to  Portugal,  where  he  had  been  since  1470.  -  One  evening,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1485,  a  man  of  majestic  presence,  pale,  care-worn,  and,  though 
in  the  meridian  of  life,  with  silver  hair,  leading  a  little  boy  by  the  hand, 
asked  alms  at  the  gate  of  the  Franciscan  convent  near  Palos — not  for 
himself,  but  only  a  little  bread  and  water  for  his  child.  This  was  that 
Columbus  destined  to  give  to  Europe  a  new  world. 

In  extreme  poverty,  he  was  making  his  way  to  the  Spanish  court 
After  many  wearisome  delays  his  suit  was  referred  to  a  coun- 
cil  at  Salamanca,  before  whom,  however,  his  doctrines  were 
confuted  from  the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  the  Prophecies,  the  Gospels, 
the  Epistles,  and  the  writings  of  the  fathers  —  St  Chrysostom,  St  I 
gustine,  St.  Jerome,  St  Gregory,  St.  Basil,  St,  Ambrose.    Moreover,  they 
were  demonstrably  inconsistent  with  reason ;  since,  if  even  he  should 
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depart  from  Spain,  "  the  rotundity  of  the  earth  would  present  a  kind 
of  mountain  up  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  sail,  even  with  the 
fairest  wind ;"  and  so  he  could  never  get  back.  The  Grand  Cardinal 
of  Spain  had  also  indicated  their  irreligious  nature,  and  Columbus  be- 
gan to  fear  that,  instead  of  receiving  aid  as  a  discoverer,  he  should  fall 
Queen  Isabel-  into  trouble  as  a  heretic.  However,  after  many  years  of 
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views.  mortification  and  procrastination,  he  at  length  prevailed  with 
Queen  Isabella;  and  on  April  17,  1492,  in  the  field  before  Granada, 
then  just  wrenched  from  the  Mohammedans  by  the  arms  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  he  received  his  commission.  With  a  nobleness  of  pur- 
pose, he  desired  no  reward  unless  he  should  succeed ;  but,  in  that  case, 
stipulated  that  he  should  have  the  title  of  Admiral  and  Viceroy,  and 
that  his  perquisite  should  be  one  tenth  of  all  he  should  discover — con- 
ditions which  show  what  manner  of  man  this  great  sailor  was.  He 
had  bound  himself  to  contribute  one  eighth  to  the  expenses  of  the  ex- 
pedition :  this  he  accomplished  through  the  Pinzons  of  Palos,  an  old 
The  expedition  an^  wealthy  seafaring  family.  These  arrangements  once  rat- 
prepared.  ified,  he  lost  not  a  moment  in  completing  the  preparations 
for  his  expedition.  The  royal  authority  enabled  him  to  take — forcibly, 
if  necessary — both  ships  and  men.  But  even  with  that  advantage  he 
would  hardly  have  succeeded  if  the  Pinzons  had  not  joined  heartily 
with  him,  personally  sharing  in  the  dangers  of  the  voyage. 

The  sun,  by  journeying  to  the  west,  rises  on  India  at  last.  On  Fri- 
The  voyage  across  <%,  August  3,  1492,  the  weary  struggles  and  heart-sick- 
the  Atlantic.  ness  o£  eighteen  years  of  supplication  were  over,  and,  as 
the  day  was  breaking,  Columbus  sailed  with  three  little  ships  from  Pa- 
los, carrying  with  him  charts  constructed  on  the  basis  of  that  which 
Toscanelli  had  formerly  sent,  and  also  a  letter  to  the  Grand  Khan  of 
Tartary.  On  the  9th  he  saw  the  Canaries,  being  detained  among  them 
three  weeks  by  the  provisioning  and  repairing  of  his  ships.  He  left 
them  September  6th,  escaping  the  pursuit  of  some  caravels  sent  out  by 
the  Portuguese  government  to  intercept  him.  He  now  steered  due 
west.  Nothing  of  interest  occurred  until  nightfall  on  September  13th, 
when  he  remarked  with  surprise  that  the  needle,  which  the  day  before 
had  pointed  due  north,  was  varying  half  a  point  to  the  west,  the  effect 
becoming  more  and  more  marked  as  the  expedition  advanced.  He  was 
now  beyond  the  track  of  any  former  navigator,  and  with  no  sure  guide 
but  the  stars;  the  heaven  was  every  where,  and  every  where  the  sea. 
On  Sunday,  16th,  he  encountered  many  floating  weeds,  and  picked  up 
what  was  mistaken  for  a  live  grasshopper.  For  some  days  the  weeds 
increased  in  quantity,  and  retarded  the  sailing  of  the  ships.  On  the 
19th  two  pelicans  flew  on  board.  Thus  far  he  had  had  an  easterly 
wind ;  but  on  September  20th  it  changed  to  southwest,  and  many  'little 
birds,  such  as  those  that  sing  in  orchards,  were  seen.  His  men  now  be- 
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came  mutinous,  and  reproached  the  king  and  queen  for  trusting  to  "  this 
bold  Italian,  who  wanted  to  make  a  great  lord  of  himself  at  the  price 
of  their  lives." 

On  September  25th  Pinzon  reported  to  him  that  he  thought  he  saw 
land ;  but  it  proved  to  be  only  clouds.  With  great  difficulty  he  kept 
down  his  mutinous  crew.  On  October  2d  he  observed  the  sea-weeds 
drilling  from  east  to  west.  Pinzon  having  seen  in  the  Pinta  a  flight  of 
parrots  going  to  the  southwest,  the  course  was  altered  on  October  7th, 
and  he  steered  after  them  west-southwest;  he  had  hitherto  been  on  the 
parallel  26°  N.  On  the  evening  of  October  llth  the  signs  of  land  had 
become  so  unmistakable  that,  after  vesper  hymn  to  the  Virgin,  he  made 
an  address  of  congratulation  to  his  crew,  and  commended  watchfulness 
to  them.  His  course  was  now  due  west.  A  little  before  mid-  recovery  Of 
night,  Columbus,  on  the  forecastle  of  his  ship,  saw  a  moving  America- 
light  at  a  distance ;  and  two  hours  after  a  signal-gun  was  fired  from  the 
Pinta.  A  sailor,  Rodrigo  de  Triana,  had  descried  land.  The  ships  were 
laid  to.  As  soon  as  day  dawned  they  made  it  out  to  be  a  verdant  isl- 
and. There  were  naked  Indians  upon  the  beach  watching  their  move- 
ments. At  sunrise,  October  12, 1492,  the  boats  were  manned  and  arm- 
ed, and  Columbus  was  the  first  European  to  set  foot  on  the  new  trop- 
ical world. 

The  chief  events  of  the  voyage  of  Columbus  were,  1st.  The  discovery 
of  the  line  of  no  magnetic  variation,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  Event*  of  the 
eventually  led  to  the  circumnavigation  of  the  earth.  2d.  The  T°roB- 
navigability  of  the  sea  to  the  remote  west,  the  weeds  not  offering  any 
insuperable  obstruction.  When  the  ships  left  Palos  it  was  universally 
believed  that  the  final  border  or  verge  of  the  earth  is  where  the  western 
sky  rests  upon  the  sea,  and  the  air  and  clouds,  fogs  and  water  are  com- 
mingled. Indeed,  that  boundary  could  not  actually  be  attained;  for, 
long  before  it  was  possible  to  reach  it,  the  sea  was  confused  with  inex- 
tricable weeds,  through  which  a  ship  could  not  pass.  This  legend  was 
perhaps  derived  from  the  stories  of  adventurous  sailors,  who  had  been 
driven  by  stress  of  weather  toward  the  Sargasso  Sea,  and  seen  an  island 
of  weeds  many  hundreds  of  square  miles  in  extent  —  green  meadows 
floating  in  the  ocean.  3d.  As  to  the  new  continent,  Columbus  never 
know  the  nature  of  his  own  discovery.  He  died  in  the  belief  that  it 
\\as  actually  some  part  of  Asia,  and  Americus  Vespucius  entertained  the 
same  misconception.  Their  immediate  successors  supposed  that  Mex- 
ico was  the  Quinsay,  in  China,  of  Marco  Polo.  For  this  reason  I  do  not 
think  that  the  severe  remark  that  the  uname  of  America  is  a  monu- 
ment of  human  injustice"  is  altogether  merited.  Had  the  true  state  of 
things  been  known,  doubtless  the  event  would  have  been  different 
The  name  of  America  first  occurs  in  an  edition  of  Ptolemy's  Geogra- 
phy, on  a  map  by  II  vLtcoraylus. 
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Two  other  incidents  of  no  little  interest  followed  this  successful  voy- 
End  of  Patristic  age :  tne  ^rs*  was  tne  destruction  of  Patristic  Geography ; 
Geography.  foQ  seconcl  was  the  consequence  of  the  flight  of  Pinzon's  par- 
rots. Though,  as  we  now  know,  the  conclusion  that  India  had  been 
reached  was  not  warranted  by  the  facts,  it  was  on  all  sides  admitted 
that  the  old  doctrine  was  overthrown,  and  that  the  admiral  had  reached 
Asia  by  sailing  to  the  west.  This  necessarily  implied  the  globular 
form  of  the  earth.  As  to  the  second,  never  was  an  augury  more  mo- 
mentous than  that  flight  of  parrots.  It  has  been  well  said  that  this 
event  determined  the  distribution  of  Latin  and  German  Christianity  in 
the  New  World. 

The  discovery  of  America  by  Leif,  the  son  of  Eric  the  Ked,  A.D. 
previous  Scandi-  1000,  can  not  diminish  the  claims  of  Columbus.  The  wan- 
navian  discovery.  ^erjng  Scandinavians  had  reached  the  shores  of  America 
first  in  the  vicinity  of  Nantucket,  and  had  given  the  name  of  Vinland 
to  the  region  extending  from  beyond  Boston  to  the  south  of  New  York. 
But  the  memory  of  these  voyages  seems  totally  to  have  passed  away,  or 
the  lands  were  confounded  with  Greenland,  to  which  Nicolas  Y.  had 
appointed  a  bishop  A.D.  1448.  Had  these  traditions  been  known  to  or 
respected  by  Columbus,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  steered  his  ships 
more  to  the  north. 

Immediately  on  the  return  of  Columbus,  March  15, 1493,  the  King 
The  papal  grant  and  Queen  of  Spain  dispatched  an  embassador  to  Pope  Al- 
to spam.  exander  VI.  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  their  rights  to  the 
new  territories,  on  the  same  principle  that  Martin  Y.  had  already  given 
to  the  King  of  Portugal  possession  of  all  lands  he  might  discover  be- 
tween Cape  Bojador  and  the  East  Indies,  with  plenary  indulgence  for 
the  souls  of  those  who  perished  in  the  conquest.  The  pontifical  action 
was  essentially  based  on  the  principle  that  pagans  and  infidels  have  no 
lawful  property  in  their  lands  and  goods,  but  that  the  children  of  God 
may  rightfully  take  them  away.  The  bull  that  was  issued  bears  date 
May,  1493.  Its  principle  is,  that  all  countries  under  the  sun  are  sub- 
ject of  right  to  papal  disposal.  It  gives  to  Spain,  in  the  fullness  of 
apostolic  power,  all  lands  west  and  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Arc- 
tic to  the  Antarctic  pole,  one  hundred  leagues  west  of  the  Azores.  The 
donation  includes,  by  the  authority  of  Almighty  God,  whatever  there 
is  toward  India,  but  saves  the  existing  rights  of  any  Christian  princes. 
It  forbids,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  any  one  trading  in  that  di- 
rection, threatening  the  indignation  of  Almighty  God  and  his  holy  apos- 
tles Peter  and  Paul.  It  directs  the  barbarous  nations  to  be  subdued, 
and  no  pains  to  be  spared  for  reducing  the  Indians  to  Christianity. 

This  suggestion  of  the  line  of  no  magnetic  variation  was  due  to  Co- 
The  magnetic  lumbus,  who  fell  into  the  error  of  supposing  it  to  be  immova- 
riation.no  l"  ble.  The  infallibility  of  the  pontiff  not  extending  to  matters 
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of  science,  he  committed  the  same  mistake.  In  a  few  years  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  line  of  no  variation  was  slowly  moving  to  the  east.  It 
coincided  with  the  meridian  of  London  in  1662. 

The  obstacles  that  Patristic  Geography  had  thrown  in  the  way  of 
maritime  adventure  were  thus  finally  removed,  but  Patristic  Ethnology 
led  to  a  fearful  tragedy.  With  a  critical  innocence  that  seems  patristk  eu»- 
to  have  overlooked  physical  impossibilities  and  social  difficul-  nk*1  ldCM- 
ties,  it  had  been  the  practice  to  refer  the  peopling  of  nations  to  legend- 
ary heroes  or  to  the  patriarchs  of  Scripture.  The  French  were  descend- 
rd  from  Francus,  the  son  of  Hector;  the  Britons  from  Brutus,  the  son 
of  ^Eneas ;  the  genealogy  of  the  Saxon  kings  could  be  given  up  to 
Adam;  but  it  may  excite  our  mirthful  surprise  that  the  conscientious 
Spanish  chronicles  could  rise  no  higher  than  to  Tubal,  the  grandson  of 
Noah.  The  divisions  of  the  Old  World,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  were 
assigned  to  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth ;  and  the 
parentage  of  those  continents  was  given  to  those  patriarchs  respective- 
ly. In  this  manner  all  mankind  were  brought  into  a  family  relation- 
ship, all  equally  the  descendants  of  Adam,  equally  participators  in  his 
sin  and  fall.  As  long  as  it  was  supposed  that  the  lands  of  Columbus 
were  a  part  of  Asia  there  was  no  difficulty ;  but  when  the  true  position 
and  relations  of  the  American  continent  were  discovered,  that  it  was 
separated  from  Asia  by  an  impassable  waste  of  waters  of  many  thou- 
sand miles,  how  did  the  matter  stand  with  the  new-comers  Den!a,  that  the 
thus  suddenly  obtruded  on  the  scene?  The  voice  of  the  lndl«"«»remeQ. 
fathers  was  altogether  against  the  possibility  of  their  Adamic  descent. 
St.  Augustine  had  denied  the  globular  form  and  the  existence  of  An- 
tipodes ;  for  it  was  impossible  that  there  should  be  people  on  what  was 
thus  vainly  asserted  to  be  the  other  side  of  the  earth,  since  none  such 
are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  The  lust  of  gold  was  only  too  ready 
to  find  its  justification  in  the  obvious  conclusion ;  and  the  Spaniards, 
with  an  appalling  atrocity,  proceeded  to  act  toward  these  unfortunates 
as  though  they  did  not  belong  to  the  human  race.  Already  their  lands 
and  goods  had  been  taken  from  them  by  apostolic  authority.  Their 
persons  were  next  seized,  under  the  text  that  the  heathen  are  given  as 
an  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  a  possession. 
It  was  one  unspeakable  outrage,  one  unutterable  ruin,  with-  -n^  American 
out  discrimination  of  age  or  sex.  They  who  died  not  under  ******** 
the  lash  in  a  tropical  sun  died  in  the  darkness  of  the  mine.  From  se- 
questered sand-banks,  where  the  red  flamingo  fishes  in  the  gray  of  the 
morning ;  from  fever-stricken  mangrove  thickets,  and  the  gloom  of  im- 
penetrable forests;  from  hiding-places  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  and  the  sol- 
itude of  invisible  caves ;  from  the  eternal  snows  of  the  Andes,  where 
there  was  no  witness  but  the  all-seeing  sun,  there  went  up  to  God  a 
of  human  despair.  By  millions  upon  millions,  whole  races  and  na- 
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tions  were  remorselessly  cut  off.  The  Bishop  of  Chiapa  affirms  that 
more  than  fifteen  millions  were  exterminated  in  his  time  !  From  Mex- 
ico and  Peru  a  civilization  that  might  have  instructed  Europe  was 
The  crime  crushed  out.  Is  it  for  nothing  that  Spain  has  been  made  a  hid- 
Of  Spain.  eoug  skeleton  among  living  nations,  a  warning  spectacle  to  the 
world  ?  Had  not  her  punishment  overtaken  her,  men  would  have  sure- 
ly said,  "  There  is  no  retribution,  there  is  no  God  !"  It  has  been  her 
evil  destiny  to  ruin  two  civilizations,  Oriental  and  Occidental,  and  to  be 
ruined  thereby  herself.  With  circumstances  of  dreadful  barbarity  she 
expelled  the  Moors,  who  had  become  children  of  her  soil  by  as  long  a 
residence  as  the  Normans  have  had  in  England  from  William  the  Con- 
queror to  our  time.  In  America  she  destroyed  races  more  civilized 
than  herself.  Expulsion  and  emigration  have  deprived  her  of  her  best 
blood,  her  great  cities  have  sunk  into  insignificance,  and  towns  that  once 
had  more  than  a  million  of  inhabitants  can  now  only  show  a  few  scan- 
ty thousands. 

The  discovery  of  America  agitated  Europe  to  its  deepest  foundations. 
All  classes  of  men  were  affected.  The  populace  went  wild  at  once  with 
a  lust  of  gold  and  a  love  of  adventure.  Well  might  Pomponius  Lsetus, 
under  process  for  his  philosophical  opinions  in  Eome,  shed  tears  of  joy 
when  tidings  of  the  great  event  reached  him  ;  well  might  Leo  X.,  a  few 
years  later,  sit  up  till  far  in  the  night  reading  to  his  sister  and  his  cardi- 
nals the  "Oceanica"  of  Anghiera. 

If  Columbus  failed  in  his  attempt  to  reach  India  by  sailing  to  the 


de  Gama.  west,  Yasco  de  Gama  succeeded  by  sailing  to  the  south.  He 
voy1aCgea3.coa  s  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  retraced  the  track  of 
the  ships  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  which  had  accomplished  the  same  under- 
taking two  thousand  years  previously.  The  Portuguese  had  been  for 
long  engaged  in  an  examination  of  the  coast  of  Africa  under  the  bull  of 
Martin  V.,  which  recognized  the  possibility  of  reaching  India  by  passing 
round  that  continent.  It  is  an  amusing  instance  of  making  scientific 
discoveries  by  contract,  that  King  Alphonso.made  a  bargain  with  Fer- 
dinand Gomez,  of  Lisbon,  for  the  exploration  of  the  African  coast,  the 
stipulation  being  that  he  should  discover  not  less  than  three  hundred 
miles  every  year,  and  that  the  starting-point  should  be  Sierra  Leone. 

We  have  seen  that  a  belief  in  the  immobility  of  the  line  of  no  mag- 
rapai  confines  iietic  variation  had  led  Pope  Alexander  VI.  to  establish  a 
poitpuagai.and  perpetual  boundary  between  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  pos- 
sessions and  fields  of  adventure.  That  line  he  considered  to  be  the  nat- 
ural boundary  between  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres.  An  ac- 
curate determination  of  longitude  was  therefore  a  national  as  well  as  a 
nautical  question.  Columbus  had  relied  on  astronomical  methods  ;  Gil- 
bert at  a  subsequent  period  proposed  to  determine  it  by  magnetical  ob- 
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servations.  The  variation  itself  could  not  be  accounted  for  on  the  doc- 
trine vulgarly  received,  that  magnetism  is  an  effluvium  issuing  forth 
from  the  root  of  the  tail  of  the  Little  Bear,  but  was  scientifically,  thougn 
erroneously,  explained  by  Gilbert's  hypothesis  that  earthy  substance  is 
attractive — that  a  needle  approaching  a  continent  will  incline  toward  it ; 
and  hence  that  in  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic,  being  equally  disturbed  by 
Europe  and  America,  it  will  point  evenly  between  both. 

I  Vdro  de  Covilho  had  sent  word  to  King  John  II.,  from  Cairo,  by  two 
•Jews,  llabbi  Abraham  and  Rabbi  Joseph,  that  there  was  a  NewithatAf- 
south  cape  of  Africa  which  could  be  doubled.  They  brought  doubled.  * 
with  them  an  Arabic  map  of  the  African  coast.  This  was  about  the 
time  that  Bartholomew  Diaz  had  reached  the  Cape  in  two  little  pinnaces 
of  fifty  tons  apiece.  lie  sailed  August,  1486,  aud  returned  December, 
1487,  with  an  account  of  his  discovery.  Covilho  had  learned  from  the 
Arabian  mariners,  who  were  perfectly  familiar  with  the  east  coast,  that 
they  had  frequently  been  at  the  south  of  Africa,  and  that  there  was  no 
difliculty  in  passing  round  the  continent  that  way. 

A  voyage  to  the  south  is  even  more  full  of  portents  than  one  to  the 
west.  The  accustomed  heavens  seem  to  sink  away,  and  new  De  oama's  rac- 
stars  are  nightly  approached.  Yasco  de  Gama  set  sail  July  ceesful  v°y»se- 
9, 1497,  with  three  ships  and  1GO  men,  having  with  him  the  Arab  map. 
King  John  had  employed  his  Jewish  physicians,  Eoderigo  and  Joseph, 
to  devise  what  help  they  could  from  the  stars.  They  applied  the  astro- 
labe to  marine  use,  and  constructed  tables.  These  were  the  same  doc- 
tors who  had  told  him  that  Columbus  would  certainly  succeed  in  reach- 
ing India,  and  advised  him  to  send  out  a  secret  expedition  in  anticipa- 
tion, which  was  actually  done,  though  it  failed  through  want  of  resolu- 
tion in  its  captain.  Encountering  the  usual  difficulties,  tempestuous 
weather  and  a  mutinous  crew,  who  conspired  to  put  him  to  death,  De 
Gama  succeeded,  November  20,  in  doubling  the  Cape.  On  March  1  he 
met  seven  small  Arab  vessels,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  they  used 
the  compass,  quadrants,  sea-charts,  and  "  had  divers  maritime  mysteries 
not  short  of  the  Portugals."  With  joy  he  soon  after  recovered  sight  of 
the  northern  stars,  for  so  long  unseen.  He  now  bore  away  to  the  north- 
east, and  on  May  19, 1498,  reached  Calicut,  on  the  Malabar  HC  reachw  India, 
coast. 

The  consequences  of  this  voyage  were  to  the  last  degree  important 
The  commercial  arrangements  of  Europe  were  completely  dis-  A  commercial 

i  if  "•  ?        •       J      /•!.  n   '  **  '    '  :>'h* 

located ;  Venice  was  deprived  of  her  mercantile  supremacy ;  rwuu. 
the  hatred  of  Genoa  was  gratified  ;  prosperity  left  the  Italian  towns; 
Egypt,  hitherto  supposed  to  possess  a  pre-eminent  advantage  as  offering 
the  best  avenue  to  India,  suddenly  lost  her  position;  the  commercial 
monopolies  BO  long  in  the  hands  of  the  European  Jews  were  broken 
down.  The  discovery  of  America  and  passage  of  the  Cape  wore  the 
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first  steps  of  that  prodigious  maritime  development  soon  exhibited  by 
JVestern  Europe.  And  since  commercial  prosperity  is  forthwith  fol- 
lowed by  the  production  of  men  and  concentration  of  wealth,  and,  more- 
over, implies  an  energetic  intellectual  condition,  it  appeared  before  long 
that  the  three  centres  of  population,  of  wealth,  of  intellect,  were  shifting 
westwardly.  The  front  of  Europe  was  suddenly  changed ;  the  British 
islands,  hitherto  in  a  sequestered  and  eccentric  position,  were  all  at  once 
put  in  the  van  of  the  new  movement. 

Commercial  rivalry  had  thus  passed  from  Venice  and  Genoa  to  Spain 
and  Portugal.  The  circumnavigation  of  the  earth  originated  in  a  dis- 
pute between  these  kingdoms  respecting  the  Molucca  Islands,  from 
Ferdinand  Magei-  which  nutmegs,  cloves,  and  mace  were  obtained.  Ferdi- 
spanfch  service,  nand  Magellan  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal ;  but  an  application  he  had  made  for  an  increase  of  half  a  ducat 
a  month  in  his  stipend  having  been  refused,  he  passed  into  the  service 
of  the  King  of  Spain  along  with  one  Kuy  Falero,  a  friend  of  his,  who, 
among  the  vulgar,  bore  the  reputation  of  a  conjurer  or  magician,  but 
who  really  possessed  considerable  astronomical  attainments,  devoting 
himself  to  the  discovery  of  improved  means  for  finding  the  place  of  a 
ship  at  sea.  Magellan  persuaded  the  Spanish  government  that  the 
Spice  Islands  could  be  reached  by  sailing  to  the  west,  the  Portuguese 
having  previously  reached  them  by  sailing  to  the  east,  and,  if  this  were 
accomplished,  Spain  would  have  as  good  a  title  to  them,  under  the  bull 
HIS  great  voyage  of  Alexander  VI,  as  Portugal.  Five  ships,  carrying  237 
commenced.  mQ^  were  accordingly  equipped,  and  on  August  10, 1519, 
Magellan  sailed  from  Seville.  The  Trinitie  was  the  admiral's  ship,  but 
the  San  Vittoria  was  destined  for  immortality.  He  struck  boldly  for 
the  southwest,  not  crossing  the  trough  of  the  Atlantic  as  Columbus  had 
done,  but  passing  down  the  length  of  it,  his  aim  being  to  find  some  cleft 
or  passage  in  the  American  continent  through  which,  he  might  sail  into 
the  Great  South  Sea.  For  seventy  days  he  was  becalmed  under  the  line. 
He  then  lost  sight  of  the  north  star,  but  courageously  held  on  toward 
the  "  pole  antartike."  He  nearly  foundered  in  a  storm,  "  which  did  not 
abate  till  the  three  fires  called  St.  Helen,  St.  Nicholas,  and  St.  Clare  ap- 
peared playing  in  the  rigging  of  the  ships."  In  a  new  land,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Patagoni,  he  found  giants  "  of  good  corporature" 
clad  in  skins ;  one  of  them,  a  very  pleasant  and  tractable  giant,  was  ter- 
rified at  his  own  visage  in  a  looking-glass.  Among  the  sailors,  alarmed 
at  the  distance  they  had  come,  mutiny  broke  out,  requiring  the  most 
unflinching  resolution  in  the  commander  for  its  suppression.  In  spite 
of  his  watchfulness,  one  ship  deserted  him  and  stole  back  to  Spain. 
He  penetrates  His  perseverance  and  resolution  were  at  last  rewarded  by  the 
discovery  of  the  strait  named  by  him  San  Yittoria  in.  aifec- 
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Donate  honor  of  his  ship,  but  which,  with  a  worthy  sentiment,  other 
sailors  soon  changed  to  "  the  Strait  of  Magellan."  On  November  28, 
1520,  after  a  year  and  a  quarter  of  struggling,  he  issued  forth  R^^  ^  Plk. 
from  its  western  portals  and  entered  the  Great  South  Sea,  dfic°cean- 
shedding  tears  of  joy,  as  Pigafetti,  an  eye-witness,  relates,  when  he  rec- 
ognized its  infinite  expanse — tears  of  stern  joy  that  it  had  pleased  God 
to  bring  him  at  length  where  he  might  grapple  with  its  unknown  dan- 
gers. Admiring  its  illimitable  but  placid  surface,  and  exulting  in  the 
meditation  of  its  secret  perils  soon  to  be  tried,  he  courteously  imposed 
on  it  the  name  it  is  forever  to  bear,  "the  Pacific  Ocean."  While  baf- 
fling for  an  entry  into  it,  he  observed  with  surprise  that  in  the  month 
of  October  the  nights  are  only  four  hours  long,  and  "  considered,  in  this 
his  navigation,  that  the  pole  antartike  hath  no  notable  star  like  the  pole 
artike,  but  that  there  be  two  clouds  of  little  stars  somewhat  dark  in  the 
middest,  also  a  cross  of  fine  clear  stars,  but  that  here  the  needle  becomes 
so  sluggish  that  it  needs  must  be  moved  with  a  bit  of  loadstone  before 
it  will  rightly  point." 

And  now  the  great  sailor,  having  burst  through  the  barrier  of  the 
American  continent,  steered  for  the  northwest,  attempting  to  -n^  Paclfic 
regain  the  equator.  For  three  months  and  twenty  days  he  0ceancroMed- 
sailed  on  the  Pacific,  and  never  saw  inhabited  land.  He  was  compelled 
by  famine  to  strip  off  the  pieces  of  skin  and  leather  wherewith  his  rig- 
ring  was  here  and  there  bound,  to  soak  them  in  the  sea  and  then  soften 
them  with  warm  water,  so  as  to  make  a  wretched  food ;  to  eat  the  sweep- 
ings of  the  ship  and  other  loathsome  matter ;  to  drink  water  gone  pu- 
trid by  keeping ;  and  yet  he  resolutely  held  on  his  course,  though  his 
men  were  dying  daily.  As  is  quaintly  observed,  their  gums  grew  over 
their  teeth,  and  so  they  could  not  eat.  He  estimated  that  he  sailed 
over  this  unfathomable  sea  not  less  than  12,000  miles. 

In  the  whole  history  of  human  undertakings  there  is  nothing  that  ex- 
ceeds, if  indeed  there  is  any  thing  that  equals,  thjs  voyage  of  Magel- 
lan. That  of  Columbus  dwindles  away  in  comparison.  It  is  a  dis- 
play of  superhuman  courage,  superhuman  perseverance — a  display  of 
resolution  not  to  be  diverted  from  its  purpose  by  any  motive  or  any 
suftering,  but,  inflexibly  persisting  to  its  end.  Well  might  his  despair- 
ing sailors  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  entered  on  a  trackless 
;o  of  waters,  endless  before  them  and  hopeless  in  a  return.  "But, 
though  the  Church  hath  evermore  from  Holy  Writ  affirmed  that  the 

:h  should  be  a  wide-spread  plain  bordered  by  the  waters,  yet  he  com- 
forted himself  when  he  considered  that  in  the  eclipses  of  the  moon  the 
shadow  cast  of  the  earth  1 ;  and  as  is  the  shadow,  such,  in  like 

manner,  is  the  substance."  It  was  a  stout  heart — a  heart  of  triple  brass 
—  which  could  thus,  against  such  authority,  extract  unyielding  faith 
from  a  shad 
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This  unparalleled  resolution  met  its  reward  at  last.  Magellan  reach-* 
ed  a  group  of  islands  north  of  the  equator  —  the  Ladrones.  In  a  few 
succeeds  in  days  more  he  became  aware  that  his  labors  had  been  success- 
andadies.  ful  ;  he  met  with  adventurers  from  Sumatra.  But,  though  he 
had  thus  grandly  accomplished  his  object,  it  was  not  given  to  him  to 
complete  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  At  an  island  called  Zebu, 
or  Mutan,  he  was  killed,  either,  as  has  been  variously  related,  in  a  mu- 
tiny of  his  men,  or  —  as  they  declared  —  in  a  conflict  with  the  savages,  or 
insidiously  by  poison.  "  The  general,"  they  said,  "  was  a  very  brave 
man,  and  received  his  death-wound  in  his  front  ;  nor  would  the  savages 
}deld  up  his  body  for  any  ransom."  Through  treason  and  revenge  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  he  fell,  for  he  was  a  stern  man  ;  none  but  a  very  stern 
man  could  have  accomplished  so  daring  a  deed.  Hardly  was  he  gone 
when  his  crew  learned  that  they  were  actually  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Moluccas,  and  that  the  object  of  their  voyage  was  fulfilled.  On  the 
morning  of  November  8,  1521,  having  been  at  sea  two  years  and  three 
months,  as  the  sun  was  rising  they  entered  Tidore,  the  chief  port  of  the 
Spice  Islands.  The  King  of  Tidore  swore  upon  the  Koran  alliance  to 
the  King  of  Spain. 

I  need  not  allude  to  the  wonderful  objects  —  destined  soon  to  become 
common  to  voyagers  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  —  that  greeted  their 
eyes  :  elephants  in  trappings  ;  vases,  and  vessels  of  porcelain  ;  birds  of 
Paradise,  "  that  fly  not,  but  be  blown  by  the  wind  ;"  exhaustless  stores 
of  the  coveted  spices,  nutmegs,  mace,  cloves.  And  now  they  prepared 
to  bring  the  news  of  their  success  back  to  Spain.  Magellan's  lieutenant, 
Sebastian  de  Elcano,  directed  his  course  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
again  encountering  the  most  fearful  hardships.  Out  of  his  slender  crew 
i-  he  lost  twenty-one  men.  He  doubled  the  Cape  at  last;  and 


earth.  ie  on  September  7,  1522,  in  the  port  of  St.  Lucar,  near  Seville, 
under  his  orders,  the  good  ship  San  Yittoria  came  safely  to  an  anchor. 
She  had  accomplished  the  greatest  achievement  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race.  .  She  had  circumnavigated  the  earth. 

Magellan  thus  lost  his  life  in  his  .  enterprise,  and  yet  he  made  an  en- 
viable exchange.  Doubly  immortal,  and  thrice  happy  !  for  he  impress- 
ed his  name  indelibly  on  the  earth  and  the  sky,  on  the  strait  that  con- 
nects the  two  great  oceans,  and  on  those  clouds  of  starry  worlds  seen  in 
the  southern  heavens.  He  also  imposed  a  designation  on  the  largest 
Eicano,  the  neu-  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  His  lieutenant,  Sebas- 
S.ant  "  tian  de  Elcano,  received  such  honors  as  kings  can  give.  Of 

all  armorial  bearings  ever  granted  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  great 
and  daring  deed,  his  were  the,  proudest  and  noblest  —  the  globe  of  the 
world  belted  with  the  inscription,  c;  Primus  circumdedisti  me  !" 

If  the  circumnavigation  of  the.  earth  by  Magellan  did  not  lead  to  such 
splendid  material  results  as  the  discovery  of  America  and  the  doubling 
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of  the  Cape,  its  moral  effects  were  far  more  important.    Co-  Re«uit«  of  the 

ill!!  i  •    .     v*   •    •  T      eircumnaviga- 

lumbus  had  been  opposed  in  obtaining  means  for  his  expedi- 
tion because  it  was  suspected  to  be  of  an  irreligious  nature.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Church,  satisfying  instincts  impressed  upon  her  as  far 
back  as  the  time  of  Constantine,  had  asserted  herself  to  be  the  final  ar- 
bi  tress  in  all  philosophical  questions,  and  especially  in  this  of  the  figure 
of  the  earth  had  committed  herself  against  its  being  globular.  Infalli- 
bility can  never  correct  itself — indeed,  it  can  never  be  wrong.  Home 
iK-vcr  retracts  any  thing;  and,  no  matter  what  the  consequences,  never 
recedes.  It  was  thus  that  a  theological  dogma — infallibility — came  to 
be  mixed  up  with  a  geographical  problem,  and  that  problem  liable  at 
any  moment  to  receive  a  decisive  solution.  So  long  as  it  rested  in  a 
speculative  position,  or  could  be  hedged  round  with  mystification,  the 

'  state  of  the  case  might  be  concealed  from  all  except  the  more  intel- 
ligent class  of  men ;  but  after  the  circumnavigation  had  actually  been 
accomplished,  and  was  known  to  every  one,  there  was,  of  course,  noth- 
ing more  to  be  said.  It  had  now  become  altogether  useless  to  bring 
forward  the  authority  of  Lactantius,  of  St.  Augustine,  or  of  other  fa- 
thers, that  the  globular  form  is  impious  and  heretical.  Henceforth  the 
fact  was  strong  enough  to  overpower  all  authority,  an  exercise  of  which 
could  have  no  other  result  than  to  injure  itself.  It  remained  only  to 
permit  the  dispute  to  pass  into  oblivion ;  but  even  this  could  not  occur 
without  those  who  were  observant  being  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
physical  science  was  beginning  to  display  a  fearful  advantage  over  Pa- 
tristicism,  and  presenting  unmistakable  tokens  that  ere  long  she  would 
destroy  her  ancient  antagonist. 

In  the  midst  of  these  immortal  works  it  is  hardly  worth  speaking  of 
minor  things.  Two  centuries  had  wrought  a  mighty  change  in  the  ge- 
ographical ideas  of  Western  Europe.  The  travels  of  Marco 
Polo,  about  A.D.  1295,  had  first  given  some  glimmering  of 
the  remote  East,  the  interest  in  which  was  doubtless  enhanced  by  the  ir- 
ruption of  the  Moguls.  Sir  John  Mandeville  had  spent  many  years  in 
the  interior  of  Asia  before  the  middle  of  the  next  century.  Conti  had 
traveled  in  Persia  and  India  between  1419  and  1444.  Cadamosto,  a 
Venetian,  in  1455  had  explored  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Sebastian 
Cabot  had  rediscovered  Newfoundland,  and,  persisting  in  the  attempt  to 
find  a  northwest  passage  to  China,  had  forced  his  way  into  the  ice  to 
67°  30'  N.  By  1525  the  American  coast-line  had  been  determined  from 
Terra  del  Fuego  to  Labrador.  New  Guinea  and  part  of  Australia  had 
been  discovered.  The  fleet  of  Cabral,  attempting  to  double  the  Cape 
of  Good  II  >0,  was  driven  to  Brazil.  A  ship  was  sent  back  to 

Portugal  with  the  news.  Hence,  had  not  Columbus  sailed  when  he  did, 
the  discovery  of  America  could  not  have  been  long  postponed.  Balboa 
saw  the  Great  South  Sea  September  25th,  1513.  Wading  up  to  his 
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knees  in  the  water,  with  his  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  Spanish  flag  in 
the  other,  he  claimed  lihat  vast  ocean  for  Castile.  Nothing  could  now 
prevent  the  geography  of  the  world  from  being  completed. 

I  can  not  close  these  descriptions  of  maritime  adventure  without  ob- 
serving that  they  are  given  from  the  European  point  of  view.  The 
Participation  of  Western  nations  have  complacently  supposed  that  what- 

other  nations  in  r          »      .        «  < 

these  events.  ever  was  unknown  to  them  was  therefore  altogether  un- 
known. We  have  seen  that  the  Arabs  were  practically  and  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  Africa  might  be  circumnavigated  ;  the  East 
Indian  geography  was  thoroughly  understood  by  the  Buddhist  priest- 
hood, who  had,  on  an  extensive  scale,  carried  forward  their  propagan- 
dism  for  twenty-five  hundred  years  in  those  regions.  But  doubtless 
the  most  perfect  geographical  knowledge  existed  among  the  Jews,  those 
cosmopolite  traders  who  conducted  mercantile  transactions  from  the 
Azores  to  the  interior  of  China,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  coast  of  Mozam- 
bique. It  was  actually  through  them  that  the  existence  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  was  first  made  known  in  Europe.  Five  hundred  years  be- 
fore Columbus,  the  Scandinavian  adventurers  had  discovered  America, 
but  so  low  was  the  state  of  intelligence  in  Europe  that  the  very  mem- 
ory of  these  voyages  had  been  altogether  lost.  The  circumnavigation 
of  the  earth  is,  however,  strictly  the  achievement  of  the  West.  I  have 
been  led  to  make  the  remarks  in  this  paragraph,  since  they  apply  again 
on  another  occasion  —  the  introduction  of  what  is  called  the  Baconian 
philosophy,  the  principles  of  which  were  not  only  understood,  but  car- 
ried into  practice  in  the  East  eighteen  hundred  years  before  Bacon  was 
born. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  that  I  should  offer  any  excuse  for  devoting  a 
few  pages  to  a  digression  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  Mexico  and  Peru. 
Few  things  illustrate  more  strikingly  the  doctrine  which  it  is  the  object 
of  this  book  to  teach. 

The  social  condition  of  America  at  its  discovery  demonstrates  that 
progress  of  man  similar  ideas  and*  similar  usages  make  their  appearance 
spontaneously  in  the  progress  of  civilization  of  different 
countries,  showing  how  little  they  depend  on  accident,  how 
closely  they  are  connected  with  the  organization,  and,  therefore,  with  the 
necessities  of  man.  From  important  ideas  and  great  institutions  down 
to-  the  most  trifling  incidents  of  domestic  life,  so  striking  is  the  parallel 
between  the  American  aborigines  and  Europeans  that  with  difficulty  do 
we  divest  ourselves  of  the  impression  that  there  must  have  been  some 
intercommunication.  Each  was,  however,  pursuing  an  isolated  and 
spontaneous  progress  ;  and  yet  how  closely  does  the  picture  of  life  in 
Mexico:  its  po-  tne  New  World  answer  to  that  in  the  Old.  The  monarch 
ystem.  of  j^exico  lived  in  barbaric  pomp,  wore  a  golden  crown  re- 
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splendent  with  gems ;  was  aided  in  liis  duties  by  a  privy  council ;  the 
great  lords  held  their  lands  of  him  by  the  obligation  of  military  service. 
In  him  resided  the  legislative  power,  yet  he  was  subject  to  the  laws  of 
the  realm.  The  judges  held  their  office  independently  of  him,  and  were 
not  liable  to  removal  by  him.  The  laws  were  reduced  to  writing, 
which,  though  only  a  system  of  hieroglyphics,  served  its  purpose  so 
well  that  the  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  admit  its  validity  in  their 
courts,  and  to  found  a  professorship  for  perpetuating  a  knowledge  of  it. 
Marriage  was  regarded  as  an  important  social  engagement.  Divorces 
\vero  granted  with  difficulty.  Slavery  was  recognized  in  the  case  of 
prisoners  of  war,  debtors,  and  criminals,  but  no  man  could  be  born  a 
slave  in  Mexico.  No  distinction  of  castes  was  permitted.  The  govern- 
ment mandates  and  public  intelligence  were  transmitted  by  a  well-or- 
i/.ed  postal  service  of  couriers  able  to  make  two  hundred  miles  a 
day.  The  profession  of  arms  was  the  recognized  avocation  of  the  no- 
bility, the  military  establishments,  whether  in  active  service  in  the  field, 
or  as  garrisons  in  large  towns,  being  supported  by  taxation  on  produce 
or  manufactures.  The  armies  were  divided  into  corps  of  10,000,  and 
these  again  into  regiments  of  400.  Standards  and  banners  were  used ; 
the  troops  executed  their  evolutions  to  military  music,  and  were  pro- 
vided with  hospitals,  army  surgeons,  and  a  medical  staff.  In  the  hu- 
man hives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  the  bees  were  marshaled  in 
the  same  way,  and  were  instinctively  building  their  combs  alike. 

The  religious  state  is  a  reflection  of  that  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Their 
worship  was  an  imposing  ceremonial.  The  common  peo- 
pie  had  a  mythology  of  many  gods,  but  the  higher  classes 
were  strictly  Unitarian,  acknowledging  one  almighty,  invisible  Creator. 
Of  the  popular  deities,  the  god  of  war  was  the  chief.  He  was  born  of  a 
virgin,  and  conceived  by  immaculate  conception  of  a  ball  of  bright-col- 
ored feathers  floating  on  the  air.  The  priests  administered  a  rite  of 
baptism  to  infants  for  the  purpose  of  washing  away  their  sins,  and 
taught  that  there  are  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  life  to  come — a  par- 
adise for  the  good,  a  hell  of  darkness  for  the  wicked.  The  hierarchy 
descended  by  due  degrees  from  the  chief  priests,  who  were  almost  equal 
to  the  sovereign  in  authority,  down  to  the  humble  ecclesiastical  servi- 
tors. Marriage  was  permitted  to  the  clergy.  They  had  monastic  insti- 
tutions, the  inmates  praying  thrice  a  day  and  once  at  night.  They  prac- 
1  ablutions,  vigils,  penance  by  flagellation  or  pricking  with  aloe 
thorns.  They  compelled  the  people  to  auricular  confession,  required  of 
them  penance,  gave  absolution.  Their  ecclesiastical  system  had  reached 
a  strength  which  was  never  attained  in  Kurope,  since  absolution  by  the 
priest  for  civil  offenses  was  an  acquittal  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  It  was 
the  ;  'loctriue  that  mm  do  not  sin  of  their  own  free  will,  but  be- 

cause they  are  impelled  thereto  by  planetary  influences.     With  sedu- 
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lous  zeal,  the  clergy  engrossed  the  duty  of  public  education,  thereby 
its  nterary  keeping  society  in  their  grasp.  Their  writing  was  on  cotton 
condition.  c]0ta  or  skins,  or  on  papyrus  made  of  the  aloe.  At  the  con- 
quest immense  collections  of  this  kind  of  literature  were  in  existence, 
but  the  first  Archbishop  of  Mexico  burnt,  as  was  affirmed,  a  mountain 
of  such  manuscripts  in  the  market-place,  stigmatizing  them  as  magic 
scrolls.  About  the  same  time,  and  under  similar  circumstances,  Cardi- 
nal Ximenes  burnt  a  vast  number  of  Arabic  manuscripts  in  Granada. 

The  condition  of  astronomy  in  Mexico  is  illustrated  as  it  is  in  Egypt 
Divisions  of  time:  by  the  calendar.  The  year  was  of  eighteen  months,  each 
year/  ''  month  of  twenty  days,  five  complementary  ones  being  add- 

ed to  make  up  the  three -hundred  and  sixty-five.  The  month  had  four 
weeks,  the  week  five  days ;  the  last  day,  instead  of  being  for  religious 
purposes,  was  market-day.  To  provide  for  the  six  additional  hours  of 
the  year,  they  intercalated  twelve  and  a  half  days  every  fifty-two  years. 
At  the  conquest  the  Mexican  calendar  was  in  a  better  condition  than 
the  Spanish.  As  in  some  other  countries,  the  clergy  had  for  ecclesias- 
tical purposes  a  lunar  division  of  time.  The  day  had  sixteen  hours, 
commencing  at  sunrise.  They  had  sun-dials  for  determining  the  hour, 
and  also  instruments  for  the  solstices  and  equinoxes.  They  had  ascer- 
tained the  globular  form  of  the  earth  and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic. 
The  close  of  the  fifty-second  year  was  celebrated  with  grand  religious 
ceremonials ;  all  the  fires  were  suffered  to  go  out,  and  new  ones  kindled 
private  life,  by  the  friction  of  sticks.  Their  agriculture  was  superior  to 
arts,  trade,  that  of  Europe ;  there  was  nothing  in  the  Old  World  to  com- 
pare with  the  menageries  and  botanical  gardens  of  Huaxtepec,  Chapul- 
tepec,  Istapalapan,  and  Tezcuco.  They  practiced  with  no  inconsidera- 
ble skill  the  more  delicate  mechanical  arts,  such  as  those  of  the  jeweler 
and  enameler.  From  the  aloe  they  obtained  pins  and  needles,  thread, 
cord,  paper,  food,  and  an  intoxicating  drink.  They  made  earthen-ware, 
knew  how  to  lacquer  wood,  employed  cochineal  as  a  scarlet  dye.  They 
were  skillful  weavers  of  fine  cloth,  and  excelled  in  the  production  of 
feather-work,  their  gorgeous  humming-birds  furnishing  material  for  that 
purpose.  In  metallurgy  they  were  behind  the  Old  World,  not  having 
the  use  of  iron ;  but,  as  the  Old  World  had  formerly  done,  they  em- 
ployed bronze  in  its  stead.  They  knew  how  to  move  immense  mass- 
es of  rock ;  their  great  calendar  stone,  of  porphyry,  weighed  more  than 
fifty  tons,  and  was  brought  a  distance  of  many  miles.  Their  trade  was 
carried  on,  not  in  shops,  but  by  markets  or  fairs  held  on  the  fifth  da}7. 
They  employed  a  currency  of  gold  dust,  pieces  of  tin,  and  bags  of  cacao. 
In  their  domestic  economy,  though  polygamy  was  permitted,  it  was  in 
practice  cpnfined  to  the  wealthy.  The  women  did  not  work  abroad, 
but  occupied  themselves  in  spinning,  embroidering,  feather-work,  music. 
Ablution  was  resorted  to  both  before  and  after  meals ;  perfumes  were 
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used  at  the  toilet.  The  Mexicans  gave  to  Europe  tobacco,  snuff,  the 
turkey,  chocolate,  cochineal.  Like  us,  they  had  in  their  en-  Lnxmyofth« 
tertainments  solid  dishes,  with  suitable  condiments,  gravies,  "s1"*01*8**- 
sauces,  and  desserts  of  pastries,  confections,  fruits,  both  fresh  and  pre- 
served. They  had  chafing-dishes  of  silver  or  gold.  Like  us,  they  knew 
the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks ;  like  us,  they  not  unfrequently  took  them 
to  excess;  like  us,  they  heightened  their  festivities  with  dancing  and 
music.  They  had  theatrical  and  pantomimic  shows.  At  Tezcuco  there 
was  a  council  of  music,  which,  moreover,  exercised  a  censorship  on  phil- 
osophical works,  as  those  of  astronomy  and  history.  In  that  city  North 
American  civilization  reached  its  height.  The  king's  palace  was  a  won- 
d.-rful  work  of  art.  It  was  said  that  200,000  men  were  employed  in  its 
construction.  Its  harem  was  adorned  with  magnificent  tapestries  of 

•  iu-r-work ;  in  its  garden  were  fountains,  cascades,  baths,  statues,  ala- 
basters, cedar  groves,  forests,  and  a  wilderness  of  flowers.  In  conspicu- 
ous retirement  in  one  part  of  the  city  was  a  temple,  with  a  dome  of  pol- 
ished black  marble,  studded  with  stars  of  gold,  in  imitation  of  the  sky. 
It  was  dedicated  to  the  omnipotent,  invisible  God.  In  this  no  sacrifices 
were  offered,  but  only  sweet-scented  flowers  and  gums.  The  ^^  monothe- 
prevailing  religious  feeling  is  expressed  by  the  sentiments  of  Jj,™h£j  JJSj" 
one  of  the  .kings,  many  of  whom  had  prided  themselves  in  menta- 
their  poetical  skill :  "  Let  us,"  he  says,  "  aspire  to  that  heaven  where  all 
is  eternal,  and  where  corruption  never  comes."  He  taught  his  children 
not  to  confide  in  idols,  but  only  to  conform  to  the  outward  worship  of 
them  in  deference  to  public  opinion. 

To  the  preceding  description  of  the  social  condition  of  Mexico  I  shall 
add  :i  similar  brief  account  of  that  of  Peru,  for  the  conclu-  Peru-unknown 
sions  to  be  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  the  spontaneous  toMexlco- 
process  of  civilization  in  these  two  countries  with  the  process  in  Eu- 
rope is  of  importance  to  the  attainment  of  a  just  idea  of  the  develop- 
ment of  mankind.  The  most  competent  authorities  declare  that  the 
Mexicans  and  Peruvians  were  ignorant  of  each  other's  existence. 

In  one  particular  especially  -is  the  position  of  Peru  interesting.  It 
presents  an  analogy  to  Upper  Egypt,  that  cradle  of  the  civ-  It,  ^^phion 
ilization  of  the  Old  World,  in  this,  that  its  sandy  coast  is  a  P«*ttlUrittaB- 
rainless  district.  This  sandy-coast  region  is  about  sixty  miles  in  width, 
hemmed  in  on  the  east  by  grand  mountain  ranges,  which  diminish  in 
size  on  approaching  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  the  entire  length  of  the  Pe- 
ruvian empire  having  boon  nearly  2400  miles,  it  reached  from  the  north 
of  the  « Mjnator  to  what  is  now  known  as  Chili.  In  breadth  it  varied  at 
dilforont  points.  The  east  wind,  whioli  has  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  is 
therefore  charged  with  humidity,  being  forced  by  the  elevation  of  the 
South  American  continent,  and  especially  by  the  range  of  the  Andes, 
upward,  is  compelled  to  surrender  most  of  its  moisture,  which  finds  its 
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way  back  to  the  Atlantic  in  those  prodigious  rivers  that  make  the  coun- 
try cast  of  the  Andes  the  best  watered  region  of  the  world ;  but  as  soon 
A  rainicsa  coim-  as  tnat  wind  has  crossed  the  mountain  ridge  and  descends 
try  like  Egypt,  on  faQ  western  slOpe,  it  becomes  a  dry  and  rainless  wind, 
and  hence  the  district  intervening  to  the  Pacific  has  but  few  insignifi- 
cant  streams.  The  sides  of  this  great  mountain  range  might  seem  alto- 
its  system  of  gethcr  unadapted  to  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  but  the  state 
agriculture.  of  peruvian  civilization  is  at  once  demonstrated  when  it  is  said 
that  these  mountain  slopes  had  become  a  garden,  immense  terraces  hav- 
ing been  constructed  wherever  required,  and  irrigation  on  a  grander 
scale  than  that  of  Egypt  carried  on  by  gigantic  canals  and  aqueducts. 
Advantage  was  taken  of  the  different  mean  annual  temperatures  at  dif- 
ferent altitudes  to  pursue  the  cultivation  of  various  products,  for  differ- 
ence in  height  topographically  answers  to  difference  in  latitude  geo- 
graphically, and  thus,  in  a  narrow  space,  the  Peruvians  had  every  va- 
riety of  temperature,  from  that  corresponding  to  the  hottest  portions 
of  Southern  Europe  to  that  of  Lapland.  In  the  mountains  of  Peru, 
as  has  been  graphically  said,  man  sees  "  all  the  stars  of  the  heavens  and 
all  the  families  of  plants."  On  plateaus  at  a  great  elevation  above  the 
sea  there  were  villages  and  even  cities.  Thus  the  plain  upon  which 
Quito  stands,  under  the  equator,  is  nearly  ten  thousand  feet  high.  So 
great  was  their  industry  that  the  Peruvians  had  gardens  and  orchards 
above  the  clouds,  and  on  ranges  still  higher  flocks  of  lamas,  in  regions 
bordering  on  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow. 

Through  the  entire  length  of  the  empire  two  great  military  roads 
its  great  roads  were  built,  one  on  the  plateau,  the  other  on  the  shore.  The 
ing, en  "  former,  for  nearly  2000  miles,  crossed  sierras  covered  with 
snow,  was  thrown  over  ravines,  or  went  through  tunnels  in  the  rocks ; 
it  scaled  the  more  difficult  precipices  by  means  of  stairways.  Where 
it  was  possible,  it  was  carried  over  the  mountain  'clefts  by  filling  them 
with  masonry,  or,  where  that  could  not  be  done,  suspension  bridges 
were  used,  the  cables  being  made  of  osiers  or  maguey  fibres.  Some  of 
these  cables  are  said  to  have  been  as  thick  as  a  man,  and  two  hundred 
feet  long.  "Where  such  bridges  could  not  be  thrown  across,  and  a  stream 
flowed  in  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  valley,  the  passage  was  made  by 
ferry-boats  or  rafts.  As  to  the  road  itself,  it  was  about  twenty  feet  in 
breadth,  faced  with  flags  covered  with  bitumen,  and  had  mile-stones. 
Our  admiration  at  this  splendid  engineering  is  enhanced  when  we  re- 
member that  it  was  accomplished  without  iron  and  gunpowder.  The 
shore  road  was  built  on  an  embankment,  with  a  clay  parapet  on  each 
side,  and  shade-trees.  Where  circumstances  called  for  it,  piles  were 
and  expresses  uged.  Every  five  miles  there  was  a  post-house.  The  public 
by  couriers,  couriers,  as  in  Mexico,  could  make,  if  necessary,  two  hundred 
miles  a  day.  Of  these  roads,  Humboldt  says  that  they  were  among  the 
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most  useful  and  most  stupendous  ever  executed  by  the  hand  of  man. 
The  reader  need  scarcely  be  told  that  there  were  no  such  triumphs  of 
skill  in  Spain.  From  the  circumstance  that  there  were  no  swift  animals 
as  the  horse  or  dromedary,  the  width  of  these  roads  was  sufficient,  since 
they  were,  necessarily  used  for  foot  passage  alone. 

'uzco,  the  metropolis,  was  the  imperial  residence  of  the  Inca  and 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun.  It  contained  edifices  which  ex-  cu*eo-ti*  mu- 
cked the  amazement  of  the  Spanish  filibusters  themselves  iui7  centre- 
— streets,  squares,  bridges,  fortresses  surrounded  by  turrctcd  walls,  sub- 
terranean galleries  by  which  the  garrison  could  reach  important  parts 
of  the  town.  Indeed,  the  great  roads  we  have  spoken  of  might  be  re- 
garded as  portions  of  an  immense  system  of  military  works  spread  all 
over  the  country,  and  having  their  centre  at  Cuzco. 

The  imperial  dignity  was  hereditary,  descending  from  father  to  son. 
As  in  Egypt,  the  monarch  not  unfrequently  had  his  sisters  pc  inca— the 

.      Ojr  ,.     ,  r  i     i   /.  •  -1  of  the  Em- 

for  wives,  llis  diadem  consisted  of  a  scarlet  tasseled  fringe  pire. 
round  his  brow,  adorned  with  two  feathers.  He  wore  ear-rings  of  great 
weight.  His  dress  of  lama-wool  was  dyed  scarlet,  inwoven  with  gold 
and  studded  with  gems.  Whoever  approached  him  bore  a  light  bur- 
den on  the  shoulder  as  a  badge  of  servitude,  and  was  barefoot.  The 
Inca  was  not  only  the  representative  of  the  temporal,  but  also  of  the 
spiritual  power.  He  was  more  than  supreme  pontiff,  for  he  was  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Sun,  the  god  of  the  nation.  He  made  laws,  imposed 
taxes,  raised  armies,  appointed  or  removed  judges  at  his  pleasure.  He 
traveled  in  a  sedan  ornamented  with  gold  and  emeralds ;  the  roads  were 
swept  before  him,  strewn  with  flowers,  and  perfumed.  His  Then»tioc- 
palacc  at  Yucay  was  described  by  the  Spaniards  as  a  fairy  **  p*I*oe' 
scene.  It  was  filled  with  works  of  Indian  art ;  images  of  animals  and 
plants  decorated  the  niches  of  its  walls ;  it  had  an  endless  labyrinth  of 
gorgeous  chambers,  and  here  and  there  shady  crypts  for  quiet  retire- 
ment. Its  baths  were  great  golden  bowls.  It  was  imbosomed  in  arti- 
ficial forests.  The  imperial  ladies  and  concubines  spent  their  time  in 
beautifully  furnished  chambers,  or  in  gardens,  with  cascades  and  fount- 
ains, grottoes  and  bowers.  It  was  in  what  few  countries  can  boast  of, 
a  temperate  region  in  the  torrid  zone. 

The  Peruvian  religion  ostensibly  consisted  of  a  worship  of  the  Sun, 
but  the  higher  classes  had  already  become  emancipated  from 
such  a  material  association,  and  recognized  the  existence  of  and 
one  almighty,  invisible  God.  They  expected  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  and  the  continuance  of  the  soul  in  a  future  life.  It  was  their  be- 
lief that  in  the  world  to  come  our  occupations  will  resemble  those  we 
have  followed  here.  Like  the  Egyptians,  who  had  arrived  at  similar 
ta,  the  IVruviuns  practiced  embalming,  the  mummies  of  their  Incas 
bein<,'  I'laeed  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Cuzco,  the  kings  on  the  right, 
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the  queens  on  the  left,  clad  in  their  robes  of  state,  and  with  their  hands 
crossed  on  their  bosoms,  seated  in  golden  chairs,  waiting  for  the  day 
when  the  soul  will  return  to  reanimate  the  body.  The  mummies  of 
distinguished  personages  were  buried  in  a  sitting  posture  under  tumuli 
of  earth.  To  the  Supreme  Being  but  one  temple  was  dedicated.  It  was 
in  a  sacred  valley  to  which  pilgrimages  were  made.  In  the  Peruvian 
mythology,  heaven  was  above  the  sky,  hell  in  the  interior  of  the  earth- — 
it  was  the  realm  of  an  evil  spirit  called  Cupay.  The  general  resem- 
blance of  these  to  Egyptian  doctrines  may  forcibly  impress  upon  us  that 
they  are  ideas  with  which  the  human  mind  necessarily  occupies  itself  in 
its  process  of  intellectual  development.  As  in  all  other  countries,  the 
educated  classes  were  greatly  in  advance  of  the  common  people,  who 
were  only  just  emerging  from  fetichism,  and  engrossed  in  the  follies  of 
idolatry  and  man-worship.  Nevertheless,  the  government  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  countenance  the  vulgar  delusion ;  indeed,  the  political  system 
was  actually  founded  upon  it.  But  the  Peruvians  were  in  advance  of 
the  Europeans  in  this  respect,  that  they  practiced  no  persecutions  upon 
those  who  had  become  mentally  emancipated.  Besides  the  sun,  the  vis- 
ible god,  other  celestial  bodies  were  worshiped  in  a  subordinate  way. 
It  was  supposed  that  there  were  spirits  in  the  wind,  lightning,  thunder ; 
genii  in  the  mountains,  rivers,  springs,  and  grottoes.  In  the  great  Tem- 
ple of  the  Sun  at  Cuzco  an  image  of  that  deity  was  placed  so  as  to  re- 
ceive the  rays  of  the  luminary  at  his  rising ;  a  like  artifice  had  been 
practiced  in  the  Serapion  at  Alexandria.  There  was  also  a  sanctuary 
dedicated  to  the  Sun  in  the  island  of  Titicaca,  and,  it  is  said,  between 
three  and  four  hundred  temples  of  a  subordinate  kind  in  Cuzco.  To  the 
great  temple  were  attached  not  fewer  than  four  thousand  priests  and  fif- 
teen hundred  vestal  virgins,  the  latter  being  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  sacred  fire,  and  from  them  the  most  beautiful  were  chosen  to  pass 
into  the  Inca's  seraglio.  The  popular  faith  had  a  ritual  and  a  splendid 
ceremonial,  the  great  national  festival  being  at  the  summer  solstice. 
The  rays  of  the  sun  were  then  collected  by  a  concave  mirror,  and  fire 
rekindled  thereby,  or  by  the  friction  of  wood. 

As  to  their  social  system,  polygamy  was  permitted,  but  practically  it 
social  system—  was  confined  to  the  higher  classes.  Social  subordination 
people.*"11  ie  was  thoroughly  understood.  The  Inca  Tupac  Yupanqui 
says,  "  Knowledge  was  never  intended  for  the  people,  but  only  for  those 
of  generous  blood."  The  nobility  were  of  two  orders,  the  polygamic  de- 
scendants of  the  Incas,  who  were  the  main  support  of  the  state,  and  the 
adopted  nobles  of  nations  that  had  been  conquered.  As  to  the  people, 
nowhere  else  in  the  whole  world  was  such  an  extraordinary  policy  of 
supervision  practiced.  They  were  divided  into  groups  of  ten,  fifty,  one 
hundred,  five  hundred,  one  thousand,  ten  thousand,  and  over  the  last  an 
Inca  noble  was  placed.  Through  this  system  a  rigid  centralization  was 
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insured,  the  Inca  being  the  pivot  upon  which  all  the  national  affairs 
turned.  It  was  an  absolutism  worthy  of  the  admiration  of  many  exist- 
ing European  nations.  The  entire  territory  was  divided  into  organization 
three  parts ;  one  belonged  to  the  Sun,  one  to  the  Inca,  one  to  of  labor' 
the  people.  As  a  matter  of  form,  the  subdivision  was  annually  made; 
in  practice,  however,  as  perhaps  must  always  be  the  result  of  such  agra- 
nanism,  the  allotments  were  continually  renewed.  All  the  land  was 
cultivated  by  the  people,  and  in  the  following  order:  first,  that  of  the 
Sun,  then  that  of  the  destitute  and  infirm,  then  that  of  the  people,  and, 
lastly,  that  of  the  Inca.  The  Sun  and  the  Inca  owned  all  the  sheep, 
which  were  sheared,  and  their  wool  distributed  to  the  people,  or  cotton 
furnished  in  its  stead.  The  Inca's  officers  saw  that  it  was  all  woven, 
and  that  no  one  was  idle.  An  annual  survey  of  the  country,  its  farm- 
ing and  mineral  products,  was  made,  the  inventory  being  transmitted  to 
the  government.  A  register  was  kept  of  births  and  deaths ;  periodical- 
ly a  general  census  was  taken.  The  Inca,  at  once  emperor  and  pope, 
was  enabled,  in  that  double  capacity,  to  exert  a  rigorous  patriarchal  rule 
over  his  people,  who  were  treated  like  mere  children — not  suffered  to  be 
oppressed,  but  compelled  to  be  occupied;  for,  with  a  worldly  wisdom 
which  no  other  nation  presents,  labor  was  here  acknowledged  not  only 
as  a  means,  but  also  as  an  end.  In  Peru  a  man  could  not  improve  his 
social  state ;  by  these  refinements  of  legislation  he  was  brought  into  an 
absolutely  stationary  condition.  He  could  become  neither  richer  nor 
poorer;  but  it  was  the  boast  of  the  system  that  every  one  lived  exempt 
from  social  suffering — that  all  enjoyed  competence. 

The  army  consisted  of  200,000  men.  Their  weapons  were  bows, 
lances,  slings,  battle-axes,  swords ;  their  means  of  defense,  Military  ^tem ; 
shields,  bucklers,  helmets,  and  coats  of  quilted  cotton.  Each  warUke  reaouree«- 
regiment  had  its  own  banner,  but  the  imperial  standard,  the .  national 
emblem,  was  a  rainbow,  the  offspring  of  the  Sun.  The  swords  and  many 
of  the  domestic  implements  were  of  bronze ;  the  arrows  were  tipped 
with  quartz  or  bone,  or  points  of  gold  and  silver.  A  strict  discipline 
was  maintained  on  marching,  granaries  and  depots  being  established  al 
suitable  distances  on  the  roads.  With  a  policy  inflexibly  persisted  in, 
the  gods  of  conquered  countries  were  transported  to  Cuzco,  and  the 
vanquished  compelled  to  worship  the  Sun ;  their  children  were  obliged 
to  learn  the  Peruvian  language,  the  government  providing  them  teaeh- 
for  that  purpose.  As  an  incitement,  this  knowledge  was  absolutely 
required  as  a  condition  for  public  office.  To  amalgamate  the  conquered 
districts  thoroughly,  their  inhabitants  were  taken  away  by  ten  thousand, 
transported  to  distant  parts  of  the  empire,  not,  as  in  the  Old  World,  to 
be  worked  to  death  as  slaves,  but  to  be  made  into  Peruvians;  an  equal 
number  of  natives  were  sent  in  their  stead,  to  whom,  as  a  recompense 
for  their  removal,  extraordinary  privileges  were  given.  It  was  the 
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immemorial  policy  of  the  empire  to  maintain  a  profound  tranquillity  in 
the  interior  and  perpetual  war  on  the  frontiers. 

The  philosophical  advancement  of  the  Peruvians  was  much  retarded 
Peruvian  litem-  by  their  imperfect  method  of  writing — a  method  greatly  in- 
pis?"  '  ferior  to  that  of  Egypt.  A  cord  of  colored  threads,  called 
quipus,  was  only  indifferently  suited  to  the  purposes  of  enumeration, 
and  by  no  means  equal  to  hieroglyphics  as  a  method  of  expressing  gen- 
eral facts.  But  it  was  their  only  system.  Notwithstanding  this  draw- 
back, they  had  a  literature  consisting  of  poetry,  dramatic  compositions, 
and  the  like.  Their  scientific  attainments  were  inferior  to  the  Mexican, 
Their  year  was  divided  into  months,  their  months  into  weeks.  They 
had  gnomons  to  indicate  the  solstices.  One,  in  the  form  of  an  obelisk, 
in  the  center  of  a  circle,  on  which  was  marked  an  east  and  west  line,  in- 
dicated the  equinox.  These  gnomons  were  destroyed  by  the  Spaniards 
in  the  belief  that  they  were  for  idolatrous  purposes,  for  on  the  national 
festivals  it  was  customary  to  decorate  them  with  leaves  and  flowers.  As 
the  national  religion  consisted  in  the  worship  of  the  Sun,  it  was  not  with- 
out reason  that  Quito  was  regarded  as  a  holy  place,  from  its  position 
upon  the  equator. 

In  their  extraordinary  provisions  for  agriculture,  the  national  pursuit, 
Agriculture  the  skill  of  the  Peruvians  is  well  seen.  A  rapid  elevation  from 

carried  to..  ,  ..  .  .    A 

perfection,  the  sea-level  to  the  heights  of  the  mountains  gave  them,  in  a 
small  compass,  every  variety  of  climate,  and  they  availed  themselves  of 
it.  They  terraced  the  mountain  sides,  filling  the  terraces  with  rich  earth. 
They  excavated  pits  in  the  sand,  surrounded  them  with  adobe  walls, 
and  filled  them  with  manured  soil.  On  the  low  level  they  cultivated 
bananas  and  cassava ;  on  the  terraces  above,  maize  and  quinoa ;  still 
higher,  tobacco ;  and  above  that,  the  potato.  From  a  comparatively 
limited  surface,  they  raised  great  crops  by  judiciously  using  manures, 
employing  for  that  purpose  fish,  and  especially  guano.  Their  example 
has  led  to  the  use  of  the  latter  substance  for  a  like  purpose  in  our  own 
times  in  Europe.  The  whole  civilized  world  has  followed  them  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  potato.  The  Peruvian  bark  is  one  of  the  most  inval- 
uable remedies.  Large  tracts  of  North  America  would  be  almost  unin- 
habitable without  the  use  of  its  active  alkaloid  quinine,  which  actually, 
in  no  insignificant  manner,  reduces  the  percentage  mortality  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Indispensably  necessary  to  their  agricultural  system  were  their  great 
water- works.  In  Spain  there  was  nothing  worthy  of  being  compared 
The  great  aque-  with  them.  The  aqueduct  of  Condesuya  was  nearly  500 


6uya.°  miles  long.     Its  engineers  had  overcome  difficulties  in  a 

manner  that  might  well  strike  modern  times  with  admiration.  Its  wa- 
ter was  distributed  as  prescribed  by  law ;  there  were  officers  to  see  to 
its  proper  use.  From  these  great  water-works  and  from  their  roads  it 
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may  be  judged  that  the  architectural  skill  of  the  Peruvians  was  far  from 
insignificant.  They  constructed  edifices  of  porphyry,  granite,  brick; 
but  their  buildings  were  for  the  most  part  low,  and  suitable  to  an  earth- 
quake country. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  domestic  history  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  because  it  is  intimately  connected  with  one  of  the  philosophical 
principles  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  book  to  teach,  viz.,  The  *»*»<*  fan. 

,    ,  ,  ,  .          ,  man  development 

that  human  progress  takes  place  under  an  unvarying  law,  aiway«  the  same, 
and  therefore  in  a  definite  way.  The  trivial  incidents  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs  may  perhaps  have  seemed  insignificant  or  weari- 
some, but  it  is  their  very  commonness,  their  very  familiarity,  that  gives 
them,  when  rightly  considered,  a  surprising  interest.  There  is  nothing 
in  these  minute  details  but  what  we  find  to  be  perfectly  natural  from 
the  European  point  of  view.  They  might  be,  for  that  matter,  instead  of 
reminiscences  of  the  spontaneous  evolution  of  a  people  shut  out  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  by  impassable  oceans,  a  relation  of  the  progress  of 
some  European  or  Asiatic  nation.  The  man  of  America  proceeded  for- 
ward in  his  course  of  civilization  as  did  the  man  of  the  Old  World,  de- 
vising the  same  institutions,  guided  by  the  same  intentions,  constrained 
by  the  same  desires.  From  the  great  features  of  his  social  system  down 
to  the  little  details  of  his  domestic  life,  there  is  a  sameness  with  what 
was  done  in  Asia,  Africa,  Europe.  But  similar  results  imply  a  similar 
cause.  What,  then,  is  there  possessed  in  common  by  the  Chinese,  the 
Hindoo,  the  Egyptian,  the  European,  the  American  ?  Surely  not  cli- 
mate, nor  equal  necessities,  nor  equal  opportunity.  Simply  nothing  but 
this — corporeal  organization !  As  automatons  constructed  in  the  same 
way  will  do  the  same  things,  so,  in  organic  forms,  sameness  of  structure 
will  give  rise  to  identity  of  function  and  similarity  of  acts.  The  same 
common  sense  guides  men  all  over  the  world.  Common  sense  is  a  func- 
tion of  common  organization.  All  natural  history  is  full  of  illustrations. 
It  may  be  offensive  to  our  pride,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true,  that  in  his 
social  progress,  the  free-will  of  which  man  so  boasts  himself  in  his  indi- 
vidual capacity  disappears  as  an  active  influence,  and  the  domination  of 
general  and  inflexible  laws  becomes  manifest.  The  free-will  of  the  in- 
dividual is  supplanted  by  instinct  and  automatism  in  the  Analogy  bet*** 

To  each  individual  bee  the  career  is  open ;  he  may 
taste  of  this  flower  and  avoid  that ;  he  may  be  industrious 
in  the  garden,  or  idle  away  his  time  in  the  air;  but  the  history  of  one 
hive  is  the  history  of  another  hive ;  there  will  be  a  predestined  organi- 
zation— the  queen,  the  drones,  the  workers.  In  the  midst  of  a  thousand 
unforeseen,  unealeulatrd,  variable  acts,  a  definite  result,  with  unerring 
certainty,  emerges :  the  combs  are  built  in  a  preordained  way,  and  filled 
with  honey  at  last  From  bees,  and  wasps,  and  ants,  and  birds— from 
all  that  low  animal  life  on  which  he  looks  with  such  supercilious  con- 
tempt, man  is  destined  one  day  to  learn  what  in  truth  he  really  is. 
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For  a  second  reason,  also,  I  have  dwelt  on  these  details.  The  enor- 
The  crime  of  mous  crime  of  Spain  in  destroying  this  civilization  has  never 
?ca?mi  yet  been  appreciated  in  Europe.  After  an  attentive  consid- 

eration of  the  facts  of  the  case,  I  agree  in  the  conclusion  of  Carli  that  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest  the  moral  man  in  Peru  was  superior  to  the  Eu- 
ropean, and  I  will  add,  the  intellectual  man  also.     In  Spain,  or  even  in 
all  Europe,  was  there  to  be  found  a  political  system  carried  out  into  the 
practical  details  of  actual  life,  and  expressed  in  great  public  works  as  its 
outward  visible  and  enduring  sign,  which  could  at  all  compare  with  that 
of  Peru  ?     Its  only  competitor  was  the  Italian  system,  but  that  for  long 
had  been  actively  used  to  repress  the  intellectual  advancement  of  man. 
The  Spaniard  In  vain  the  Spaniards  excuse  their  atrocities  on  the  plea  that 
?c°n!  e          a  nation  like  the   Mexican,  which   permitted  cannibalism, 
should  not  be  regarded  as  having  emerged  from  the  barbarous  state,  and 
that  one  which,  like  Peru,  sacrificed  human  hecatombs  at  the  funeral  so- 
lemnities of  great  men,  must  have  been  savage.     Let  it  be  remembered 
that  there  is  no  civilized  nation  whose  popular  practices  do  not  lag  be- 
hind its  intelligence ;  let  it  be  remembered  that  in  this  respect  Spain 
herself  also  was  guilty.     In  America,  human  sacrifice  was  part  of  a  re- 
ligious solemnity,  unstained  by  passion.     The  auto  da  fe  of  Europe  was 
a  dreadful  cruelty ;  not  an  offering  to  heaven,  but  a  gratification  of  spite, 
hatred,  fear,  vengeance — the  most  malignant  passions  of  earth.     There 
was  no  spectacle  on  the  American  continent  at  which  a  just  man  might 
so  deeply  blush  for  his  race  as  that  presented  in  Western  Europe  when 
the  heretic  from  whom  confession  had  been  wrung  by  torture  passed  to 
his  stake  in  a  sleeveless  garment,  with  flames  of  fire  and  effigies  of  an 
abominable  import  depicted  upon  it.     Let  it  be  remembered  that  by  the 
European  and  Inquisition,  from  1481  to  1808,  340,000  persons  had  been  pun- 
^"aSfficea.  ished,  and  of  these  nearly  32,000  burnt.    Let  what  was  done 
in  the  south  of  France  be  remembered.     Let  it  be  also  remembered  that, 
considering  the  worthlessness  of  the  body  of  man,  and  that,  at  the  best, 
it  is  at  last  food  for  the  worm — considering  the  infinite  value  of  his  im- 
mortal soul,  for  the  redemption  of  which  the  agony  and  death  of  the  Son 
of  God  were  not  too  great  a  price  to  pay — indignities  offered  to  the  body 
are  less  wicked  than  indignities  offered  to  the  soul.     It  would  be  well 
for  him  who  comes  forward  as  an  accuser  of  Mexico  and  Peru  in  their 
sin  to  dispose  of  the  fact  that  at  that  period  the  entire  authority  of  Eu- 
rope was  directed  to  the  perversion,  and  even  total  repression  of  thought 

to  an  enslaving  of  the  mind,  and  making  that  noblest  creation  of 

Heaven  a  worthless  machine.     To  taste  of  human  flesh  is  less  criminal 
in  the  eye  of  God  than  to  stifle  human  thought. 

Lastly,  there  is  another  point  to  which  I  will  with  brevity  allude.  It 
Anti  uit  of  Amer  ^as  ^een  widely  asserted  that  Mexican  and  Peruvian  civ- 
kan  civilization.  iHzation  was  altogether  a  recent  affair,  dating  at  most  only 
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two  or  three  centuries  before  the  conquest.  It  would  be  just  as  well  to 
say  that  there  was  no  civilization  in  India  before  the  time  of  the  Mace- 
donian invasion  because  there  exist  no  historic  documents  in  that  coun- 
try anterior  to  that  event.  The  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  were  not  he- 
roes of  a  romance  to  whom  wonderful  events  were  of  common  occur- 
rence, whose  lives  were  regulated  by  laws  not  applying  to  the  rest  of 
the  human  race,  who  could  produce  results  in  a  day  for  which  elsewhere 
a  thousand  years  are  required.  They  were  men  and  women  like  our- 
selves, slowly  and  painfully,  and  with  many  failures,  working  out  their 
civilization.  The  summary  manner  in  which  they  have  been  disposed 
of  reminds  us  of  the  amusing  way  in  which  the  popular  chronology 
deals  with  the  hoary  annals  of  Egypt, and  China.  Putting  aside  the  im- 
perfect  methods  of  recording  events  practiced  by  the  autochthons  of 
the  Western  world,  he  who  estimates  rightly  the  slowness  with  which 
man  passes  forward  in  his  process  of  civilization,  and  collates  therewith 
the  prodigious  works  of  art  left  by  those  two  nations — an  enduring  evi- 
dence of  the  point  to  which  they  had  attained — will  find  himself  con- 
strained to  cast  aside  such  idle  assertions  as  altogether  unworthy  of  con- 
futation, or  even  of  attention. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

APPROACH  OF  THE  AGE  OF  REASON  IN  EUROPE. 

IT   IS    PRECEDED   I»Y   THE   RISE   OF  CRITICISM. 

Reiteration  of  Creek  Literature  and  Philosophy  in  Italy. — Development  of  Modern  Language* 

and  Rise  of  Criticism. — Imminent  Danger  to  Latin  Ideas. 
Invention  of  Printing. — It  revolutionizes  the  Communication  of  Knowledge,  especially  acts  on 

Public  \Vorxhi}>,  and  renders  the  l*ulp\t  secondary. 
THE  REFORMATION. — Theory  of  Supererogation  and  Use  of  Indulgences. —  The  Right  of  Indi- 

vidual  Judgment  asserted. — Political  History  of  the  Origin,  Culmination,  and  Check  of  the 

Reformation.— Its  Effects  in  Italy. 
Causes  of  the  Arrest  of  the  Reformation. — Internal  Causes  in  Protestantism. — External  in  the 

Policy  n//ii>nn:  —  The  Counter -Re formation. — Inquisition. — Jesuits. — Secession  of  the  great 

Critics. —  Culmination  of  the  Reformation  in  America. — Emergence  of  Individual  Liberty  of 

Thought. 

IN  estimating  the  influences  of  literature  on  the  approach  of  the  Age 
of  Reason  in  Europe,  the  chief  incidents  to  be  considered  are 
the  disuse  of  Latin  as  a  learned  language,  the  formation  of  mod- 
ern  tongues  from  the  vulgar  dialects,  the  invention  of  printing,  the  de- 
cline of  the  power  of  the  pulpit,  and  its  displacement  by  that  of  the 
press.  These,  joined  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  influences  at  that 
time  predominating,  led  to  the  great  movement  known  as  the  Refor- 
mation. 

Go 
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As  if  to  mark  out  to  the  world  the  real  cause  of  its  intellectual  deg- 
Epochofthe  radation,  the  regeneration  -of  Italy  commenced  with  the  exile 
moment?  of  the  popes  to  Avignon.  During  their  absence,  39  rapid  was 
the  progress  that  it  had  become  altogether  impossible  to  make  any  suc- 
cessful resistance,  or  to  restore  the  old  condition  of  things  on  their  re- 
turn to  Rome.  The  moment  that  the  leaden  cloud  which  they  had  kept 
suspended  over  the  country  was  withdrawn,  the  light  from  heaven  shot 
in,  and  the  ready  peninsula  became  instinct  with  life. 

The  unity  of  the  Church,  and,  therefore,  its  power,  required  the  use 
use  of  Latin  of  Latin  as  a  sacred  language.  Through  this  Rome  had  stood 
?a3ngua"ge?d  in  an  attitude  strictly  European,  and  was  enabled  to  maintain 
a  general  international  relation.  It  gave  her  far  more  power  than  her 
asserted  celestial  authority,  and,  much  as  she  claims  to  have  done,  she 
is  open  to  condemnation  that,  with  such  a  signal  advantage  in  her  hands, 
never  again  to  be  enjoyed  by  any  successor,  she  did  not  accomplish 
much  more.  Had  not  the  sovereign  pontiffs  been  so  completely  occu- 
pied with  maintaining  their  temporalities  in  Italy,  they  might  have  made 
the  whole  Continent  advance  like  one  man.  Their  officials  could  pass 
without  difficulty  into  every  nation,  and  communicate  without  embar- 
rassment with  each  other,  from  Ireland  to  Bohemia,  from  Italy  to  Scot- 
land. The  possession  of  a  common  tongue  gave  them  the  administra- 
tion of  international  affairs,  with  intelligent  allies  speaking  the  same 
language  in  all  directions. 

Not,  therefore,  without  cause  was  the  hatred  manifested  by  Rome  to 
causes  of  the  the  restoration  of  Greek  and  introduction  of  Hebrew,  and  the 
td8tneeGreek,me  alarm  with  which  she  perceived  the  modern  languages  form- 
ing out  of  the  aboriginal  and  vulgar  dialects.  The  prevalence  of  Latin 
was  the  condition  of  her  power,  its  deterioration  the  measure  of  her  de- 
cay, its  disuse  the  signal  of  her  limitation  to  a  little  principality  in  Italy. 
In  fact,  the  development  of  European  languages  was  the  instrument  of 
her  overthrow.  Besides  their  forming  an  effectual  communication  be- 
tween the  low,  dissatisfied  ecclesiastics  and  the  illiterate  populace,  there 
was  not  one  of  them  that  did  not  display  in  its  earliest  productions  a 
sovereign  contempt  for  her.  We  have  seen  how  it  was  with  the  poetry 
of  Languedoc. 

The  rise  of  the  many-tongued  European  literature  was  therefore  co- 
and  danger  incident  with  the  decline  of  papal  Christianity.  European  lit- 
ian™uSes.em  erature  was  impossible  under  the  Catholic  rule.  A  grand,  and 
solemn,  and  imposing  religious  unity  enforced  the -literary  unity  which 
is  implied  in  the  use  of  a  single  language.  No  more  can  a  living  thought 
be  embodied  in  a  dead  language  than  activity  be  imparted  to  a  corpse. 
That  principle  of  stability  which  Italy  hopped  to  give  to  Eu- 
rope essentially  rested  on  the  compulsory  use  of  a  dead 
The  first  token  of  intellectual  emancipation  was  the  movement 
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of  the  great  Italian  poets,  led  by  Dante,  who  often,  not  without  irrev- 
erence, broke  the  spell.  Unity  in  religion  implies  unity  through  a  sa- 
cred language,  and  hence  the  non-rxisimo;  of  particular  national  lit- 
eratures. 

Even  after  Rome  had  suffered  her  great  discomfiture  on  the  scientific 
question  respecting  the  motion  of  the  earth,  the  conquering  Effect  of  mod- 
party  was  not  unwilling  to  veil  its  thoughts  in  the  Latin  t™1******- 
tongue,  partly  because  it  thereby  insured  a  more  numerous  class  of  in- 
telligent readers,  and  partly  because  ecclesiastical  authority  was  now 
disposed  to  overlook  what  must  otherwise  be  treated  as  offensive,  since 
to  write  in  Latin  was  obviously  a  pledge  of  abstaining  from  an  appeal 
to  the  vulgar.  The  effect  of  the  introduction  of  modern  languages  was 
to  diminish  intercommunication  among  the  learned. 

The  movement  of  human  affairs,  for  so  many  years  silent  and  imper- 
:ible,  was,  at  length  coming  to  a  crisis.  An  appeal  to  Approach  of  a  cri- 
the  emotions  and  moral  sentiments  at  the  basis  of  the  sys-  Bh  in  Lnrove- 
tern,  the  history  of  which  has  occupied  us  so  long,  had  been  fully  made, 
and  found  ineffectual.  It  was  now  the  time  for  a  like  appeal  to  the  un- 
derstanding. Each  age  of  life  has  its  own  logic.  The  logic  of  the 
senses  is  in  due  season  succeeded  by  that  of  the  intellect.  Of  faith  there 
are  two  kinds,  one  of  acquiescence,  one  of  conviction ;  and  a  time  inev- 
itably arrives  when  emotional  faith  is  supplanted  by  intellectual. 

As  if  to  prove  that  the  impending  crisis  was  not  the  offspring  of  hu- 
man intentions,  and  not  occasioned  by  any  one  man,  though  that  man 
might  be  the  sovereign  pontiff,  Nicolas  V.  found  in  his  pat-  cownod^Med- 
ronage  of  letters  and  art  a  rival  and  friend  in  Cosmo  de'  Med-  lcL  Florence- 
ioi.  An  instructive  incident  shows  how  great  a  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  sentiments  of  the  higher  classes:  Cosmo,  the  richest  of  Italians, 
who  had  lavished  his  wealth  on  palaces,  churches,  hospitals,  libraries, 
was  comforted  on  his  death-bed,  not,  as  in  former  days  would  have  been 
the  case,  by  ministers  of  religion,  but  by  Marsilius  Ficinus,  the  Platonist, 
who  set  before  him  the  arguments  for  a  future  life,  and  consoled  his  j 
ing  spirit  with  the  examples  and  precepts  of  Greek  philosophy,  teaching 
him  thereby  to  exchange  faith  for  hope,  forgetting  that  too  often  hopes 
are  only  the  day-dreams  of  men,  not  less  unsubstantial  and  vain  than 
their  kindred  of  the  night.  Ficinus  had  perhaps  come  to  the  conviction 
that  philosophy  is  only  a  higher  stage  of  theology,  the  philosopher  a 
v  enlightened  theologian.  lie  was  the  representative  of  Platonism, 
\vliich  for  so  many  centuries  had  been  hidden  from  the  sight  ^£]*"£™° 
of  men  in  Eastern  monasteries  since  its  overthrow  in  Alcxan-  itmij. 
dria,  and  which  was  now  emerging  into  existence  in  the  favoring  atmos- 
phere of  Italy.  His  school  looked  back  with  delight,  and  even  with  de- 
votion, to  the  illustrious  papran  times,  commemorating  by  a  symposium 
on  November  13th  the  birthday  of  Plato.  The  Academy  of  Athens 
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was  revived  again  in  the  Medicean  gardens  of  Florence.  Not  that  Fici- 
nus  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  servile  follower  of  the  great  philosopher.  lie 
Doctrines  of  Mar-  alloyed  the  doctrines  of  Plato  with  others  derived  from  a 
8mua  Ficinua.  more  sinister  source — the  theory  of  the  Mohammedan  Aver- 
rhoes,  of  which  it  was  an  essential  condition  that  there  is  a  soul  of  hu- 
manity, through  their  relations  with  which  individual  souls  are  capable 
of  forming  universal  ideas,  for  such,  Averrhoes  asserted,  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  emanation  theory. 

Under  such  auspices,  and  at  this  critical  moment,  occurred  the  revival 
Revival  of  Greek  of  Greek  literature  in  Italy.  It  had  been  neglected  for  more 
learning  in  itaiy.  fas®,  seven  hundred  years.  In  the  solitary  instances  of  in- 
dividuals to  whom  here  and  there  a  knowledge  of  that  language  was  im- 
puted, there  seem  satisfactory  reasons  for  supposing  that  their  acquire- 
ments amounted  to  little  more  than  the  ability  of  translating  some  "  petty 
patristic  treatise."  The  first  glimmerings  of  this  revival  appear  in  the 
thirteenth  century ;  they  are  somewhat  more  distinct  in  the  fourteenth. 
The  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latin  Crusaders  had  done  little 
more  than  diffuse  a  few  manuscripts  and  works  of  art  along  with  the 
more  highly  prized  monkish  relics  in  the  West.  It  was  the  Turkish 
pressure,  which  all  reflecting  Greeks  foresaw  could  have  no  other  result 
than  the  fall  of  the  Byzantine  power,  that  induced  some  persons  of  liter- 
ary tastes  to  seek  a  livelihood  and  safety  in  Italy. 

In  the  time  of  Petrarch,  1304-1374,  the  improvement  did  not  amount 
Gr»duai  prog,  to  much.  That  illustrious  poet  says  that  there  were  not  more 
toSuon. &  ""  than  ten  persons  in  Italy  who  could  appreciate  Homer.  Both 
Petrarch  and  Boccace  spared  no  pains  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
lost  tongue.  The  latter  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  Leontius  Pilatus, 
the  Calabrian,  a  Greek  professorship  at  Florence.  He  describes  this 
Greek  teacher  as  clad  in  the  mantle  of  a  philosopher,  his  countenance 
hideous,  his  face  overshadowed  with  black  hair,  his  beard  long  and  un- 
combed, his  deportment  rustic,  his  temper  gloomy  and  inconstant,  but 
his  mind  was  stored  with  the  treasures  of  learning.  Leontius  left  Italy 
in  disgust,  but,  returning  again,  was  struck  dead  by  lightning  in  a  storm 
while  tied  to  the  mast  of  the  ship.  The  author  from  whom  I  am  quot- 
ing significantly  adds  that  Petrarch  laments  his  fate,  but  nervously  asks 
whether  "some  copy  of  Euripides  or  Sophocles  might  not  be  recovered 
from  the  mariners." 

The  restoration  of  Greek  to  Italy  may  be  dated  A.D.  1395,  at  which 
time  Chrysoloras  commenced  teaching  it.  A  few  years  after  Aurispa 
brought  into  Italy  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  Greek  manuscripts; 
among  them  were  Plato  and  Pindar.  The  first  endeavor  was  to  trans- 
late such  manuscripts  into  Latin.  To  a  considerable  extent,  the  relig- 
ious scruples  against  Greek  literature  were  giving  way ;  the  study  found 
a  patron  in  the  pope  himself,  Eugenius  IV.  As  the  intention  of  the 
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Turks  to  seize  Constantinople  became  more  obvious,  the  emigration  of 
learned  Greeks  into  Italy  became  more  frequent.  And  yet,  with  the 
exception  of  Petrarch,  and  he  was  scarcely  an  exception,  not  one  of  the 
Italian  scholars  was  an  ecclesiastic. 

Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  the  grandson  of  Cosmo,  used  every  exertion  to  in- 
crease the  rising  taste,  generously  permitting  his  manuscripts  i^renzod* 
to  be  copied.     Nor  was  it  alone  to  literature  that  he  extend-  *' 
ed  his  patronage.     In  his  beautiful  villa  at  Fiesole  the  phi-  •ndPhU<M°p||Jr- 
losophy  of  the  old  times  was  revived ;  his  botanic  garden  at  Careggi 
was  filled  with  Oriental  exotics.     From  1470  to  1492,  the  year  of  his 
death,  his  happy  influence  continued.     lie  lived  to  witness  the  am :'. 
Platonism  overcoming  the  Platonism  of  Alexandria,  and  the  pure  doc- 
trine of  Aristotle  expelling  the  base  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the  schools. 

The  last  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  revealed  to  Western  Europe  two 
worlds,  a  new  one  and  an  old ;  the  former  by  the  voyage  of  Effect*  in«untiy 

„„         *         .          ;     °  :r,.lbythe 

Columbus,  the  latter  by  the  capture  of  Constantinople ;  one  «n*k  language, 
destined  to  revolutionize  the  industrial,  the  other  the  religious  condi- 
tion. Greek  literature,  forced  into  Italy  by  the  Turkish  armsj  worked 
wonders;  for  Latin  Europe  found  with  amazement  that  the  ancient 
half  of  Christendom  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  doctrine  or  of  the 
saints  of  the  West.  Now  was  divulged  the  secret  reason  of  that  bitter 
hatred  displayed  by  the  Catholic  clergy  to  Grecian  learning.  It  had 
sometimes  been  supposed  that  the  ill-concealed  dislike  they  had  so  often 
shown  to  the  writings  of  Aristotle  was  because  of  the  Arab  dress  in 
which  his  Saracen  commentators  had  presented  him;  now  it  appeared 
that  there  was  something  more  important,  more  profound.  It  Causes  of  the 
was  a  terror  of  the  Greek  itself.  Very  soon  the  direction  to-  Ekerfolreek, 
ward  which  things  must  inevitably  tend  became  manifest;  the  modern 
languages,  fast  developing,  were  making  Latin  an  obsolete  tongue,  and 
political  events  were  giving  it  a  rival — Greek — capable  of  asserting  over 
it  a  supremacy ;  and  not  a  solitary  rival,  for  to  Greek  it  was  clear  that 
Ilebrew  would  soon  be  added,  bringing  with  it  the  charms  of  a  hoary 
antiquity  and  the  sinister  learning  of  the  Jew.  With  a  quick,  a  jealous 
suspicion,  the  ecclesiastic  soon  learned  to  detect  a  heretic  from  his  knowl- 
edge of  Greek  and  Ilebrew,  just  as  is  done  in  our  day  from  a  knowledge 
of  physical  science.  The  authority  of  the  Vulgate,  that  corner-stone  of 
the  Italian  system,  was,  in  the  expectation  of  Rome,  inevitably  certain  to 
be  depreciated;  and,  in  truth,  judging  from  the  honors  of  which  that 
great  translation  was  soon  despoiled  by  the  incoming  of  Greek  and  II- 
brew,  it  was  declared,  not  with  more  emphasis  than  truth,  yet  not,  per- 
haps, without  irreverence,  that  there  was  a  second  crucifixion  between 
two  thievea  Long  ;  times  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the  1 

versity  of  Paris  resisted  the  introduction  of  Greek  into  its  course  of 
studies,  not  because  of  any  dislike  t«>  l.-tvrs.  but  because  of  its  antioi- 
i  obnoxious  bearing  on  Latin  theo! 
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We  can  scarcely  look  in  any  direction  without  observing  instances 
Tendency  of  "The  of  tne  wonderful  change  taking  place  in  the  opinions  of 
imitation  of  Christ."  men>  To  tkat  disposition  to  lean  on  a  privileged  media- 
ting order,  once  the  striking  characteristic  of  all  classes  of  the  laity  in  Eu- 
rope, there  had  succeeded  a  sentiment  of  self-reliance.  Of  this  perhaps 
no  better  proof  can  be  furnished  than  the  popularity  of  the  work  reputed 
to  have  been  written  by  Thomas  a  Kempis,  and  entitled  "  The  Imita- 
tion of  Christ."  It  is  said  to  have  had  probably  more  readers  than  any 
other  book  except  the  Bible.  Its  quick  celebrity  is  a  proof  how  pro- 
foundly ecclesiastical  influence  had  been  affected,  for  its  essential  inten- 
tion was  to  enable  the  pious  to  cultivate  their  devotional  feeling  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  clergy.  Such  a  work,  if  written  in  the  pres- 
ent day,  would  have  found  an  apt  and  popular  title  in  "  Every  Man  his 
own  Priest."  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  condition  to 
which  men  had  at  that  time  been  brought,  as  the  general  result  of  Ital- 
ian Christianity,  was  one  of  intense  selfishness,  as  has  been  asserted ;  the 
celebrity  of  this  book  was  rather  dependent  on  a  profound  distrust  every 
where  felt  in  the  clergy,  both  as  regards  morals  and  intellect.  And  why 
should  we  be  surprised  that  such  should  be  the  case  with  the  laity,  when 
in  all  directions  the  clergy  themselves  were  giving  proof  that  they  could 
not  trust  their  own  strength?  They  could  not  conceal  their  dread  at 
the  incoming  of  the  Greek ;  they  could  not  speak  without  horror  of  the 
influence  of  the  Hebrew ;  they  were  loud  in  their  protestations  against 
the  study  of  pagan  philosophy,  and  held  up  to  the  derision  and  con- 
demnation of  the  world  science  denounced  by  them  as  profane.  They 
Danger  to  the  foresaw  that  that  fictitious  unity  of  which  they  had  boasted 

unity  of  the  ,  ,         ,  J  J  .. 

church.  was  drawing  to  an  end ;  that  men  would  become  acquainted 
with  the  existence  and  history  of  churches  more  ancient,  and,  therefore, 
more  venerable  than  the  Koman,  and,  like  it,  asserting  an  authenticity 
upon  unimpeachable  proofs.  But  once  let  sects  with  such  an  impressive 
prestige  be  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  the  West,  once  let  the  ap- 
pearance of  inviolate  unity  be  taken  from  the  Latin  Church,  and  noth- 
ing could  prevent  a  spontaneous  decomposition  forthwith  occurring  in 
it.  It  must  break  up  into  sects,  which,  in  their  turn,  must  break  up,  in 
process  of  time,  into  smaller  and  smaller  divisions,  and,  through  this 
means,  the  European  must  emerge  at  last  into  individual  liberty  of 
thought.  The  compelling  hand  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  must  be  re- 
moved, and  universal  toleration  ensue.  Nor  were  such,  anticipations 
mere  idle  suspicions,  for  such  was  the  course  that  events  actually  took. 
Scarcely  had  the  Eeformation  occurred  when  sectarian  subdivisions 
made  their  appearance,  and  in  modern  times  we  see  that  an  anarchy  of 
sects  is  the  inevitable  harbinger  of  individual  liberty  of  thought. 

As  we  have  just  said,  it  was  impossible  to  look  in  any  direction  on 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  without  recognizing  the  wonder- 
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ful  clian-jc.     It  luul  become  obviously  useless  any  longer  to  Higher  require. 

.  .  /  «      J  °  ,.  mcnta  in  cvi- 

an  iiniiiobility  oi  huinivinty  when  men  were  standing  < 


face  to  face  with  the  new  forms  into  which  it  had  been  transposed. 
New  ideas  had  driven  out  old  ones.  Natural  phenomena  could  not 
in  b»3  likened  to  human  acts,  nor  the  necessities  of  man  regarded  as 
determining  the  movements  of  the  universe.  A  better  appreciation  of 
tin-  nature  of  evidence  was  arising,  perhaps  in  part  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  lawyers,  but  in  part  through  a  commencing  taste  for  criti- 
cism. We  see  it  in  such  facts  as  the  denial  that  a  miracle  can  be  taken 
as  the  proof  of  any  thing  else  than  the  special  circumstances  with  which 
it  is  connected;  we  see  it  in  the  assertion  that  the  martyrdom  of-  men 
in  support  of  a  dogma,  so  far  from  proving  its  truth,  proves  rather  its 
doubtfulness,  no  geometer  having  ever  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  die 
in  order  to  establish  any  mathematical  proposition,  truth  needing  no 
such  sacrifices,  which  are  actually  unserviceable  and  useless  to  it,  since 
it  is  able  spontaneously  to  force  its  own  way.  In  Italy,  where  Disbelief  wi- 
the popular  pecuniary  interests  were  obviously  identical  with  niy? 
of  the  Church,  a  dismal  disbelief  was  silently  engendering. 

And  now  occurred  an  event  the  results  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate. 

About  A.D.  1440  the  art  of  printing  seems  to  have  been  invented  in 
Europe.  It  is  not  material  to  our  purpose  to*inquire  into  the  invention  of 
particulars  of  its  history,  whether  we  should  attribute  it  to  c*riy  watery. 
Coster  of  Haarlaem  or  Gutemberg  of  Mentz,  or  whether,  in  realiu 
was  introduced  by  the  Venetians  from  China,  where  it  had  been  prac- 
ticed for  nearly  two  thousand  years.  In  Venice  a  decree  was  issued  in 
1441  in  relation  to  printing,  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  it  had  been 
known  there  for  some  years.  Coster  is  supposed  to  have  printed  the 
"Speculum  Humanae  Salvationis"  about  1440,  and  Gutemberg  and  Faust 
the  Mentz  Bible  without  -date,  1455.  The  art  reached  perfection  at 
once  ;  their  Bible  is  still  admired  for  its  beautiful  typography.  Among 
tin;  earliest  specimens  of  printing  extant  is  an  exhortation  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  Turks,  1454  ;  there  are  also  two  letters  of  indulgence 
of  Nicolas  V.  of  the  same  date.  In  the  beginning  each  page  was  en- 
graved on  a  block  of  wood,  but  soon  movable  types  were  introduced. 
Impressions  of  the  former  kind  pass  under  the  name  of  block  books;  at 
first  they  were  sold  as  manuscripts.  Two  of  Faust's  workmen  com- 
menced printing  in  Italy,  but  not  until  1405;  they  there  published  an 
edition  pf  "  Lactnntius,"  one  of  "Cicero  de  Officiis,"  and  one  of  '• 
gustine  de  Civitate  Dei."  The  art  was  carried  to  France  1469,  and  in  a 
v.-urs  was  generally  practiced  in  all  the  large  European  towns.  The 
printers  were  their  own  booksellers;  the  number  of  copies  in 
each  edition  usually  about  three  hundred.  Folios  were  sue-  «. 
ceeded  by  quartos,  and  in  1501  duodecimos  were  introduced.  Very 
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soon  the  price  of  books  was  reduced  by  four  fifths,  and  existing  inter- 
ests required  regulations  not  only  respecting  the  cost,  but  also  respect- 
ing the  contents.  Thus  the  University  of  Paris  established  a  tariff  for 
their  sale,  and  also  exercised  a  supervision  in  behalf  of  the  Church  and 
the  State.  From  the  outset  it  was  clear  that  printing  would  inevitably 
influence  the  intellectual  movement  synchronously  occurring. 

Some  authors  have  endeavored  to  estimate  the  intellectual  condition 
Measure  of  the  °f  different  countries  in  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
meSSe  of"8  century  by  the  literary  activity  they  displayed  in  the  prep- 
nations,  aration  and  printing  of  editions  of  books.  Though  it  is 
plain  that  such  estimates  can  hardly  be  rigorously  correct,  since  to  print 
a  book  not  only  implies  literary  capacity,  but  also  the  connections  of 
business  and  trade,  and  hence  works  are  more  likely  to  be  issued  in 
places  where  there  is  a  mercantile  activity,  yet  such  estimates  are  per- 
haps the  most  exact  that  we  can  now  obtain ;  they  also  lead  us  to  some 
very  interesting  and  unexpected  results  of  singular  value  in  their  con- 
nection with  that  important  epoch.  Thus  it  appears  that  in  all  Europe, 
between  1470  and  1500,  more  than  ten  thousand  editions  of  books  and 
pamphlets  were  printed,  and  of  them  a  majority  in  Italy,  demonstrating 
that  Italy  was  in  the  van-  of  the  intellectual  movement.  Out  of  this 
large  number,  in  Venice  there  had  been  printed  2835 ;  Milan,  625 ;  Bo- 
logna, 298 ;  Rome,  925 ;  fifty  other  Italian  cities  had  presses ;  Paris, 
751 ;  Cologne,  530 ;  Nuremberg,  382  ;  Leipsic,  351 ;  Bale,  320  ;  Stras- 
burg,526;  Augsburg,  256 ;  Louvain,  116;  Mentz,  134;  De venter,  169 ; 
London,  130 ;  Oxford,  7 ;  St.  Alban's,  4. 

Venice,  therefore,  took  the  lead.  England  was  in  a  very  backward 
itaiy  compared  state.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  many  other  circum- 

with  the  rest  of  .  •/.        i  i          -r      -. 

Europe.  stances,  wnich  justify  the  statement  that  Italy  was  as  far  ad- 

vanced intellectually  in  1400  as  England  in  1500.  Paris  exhibits  a 
superiority  sixfold  over  London,  and  in  the  .next  ten  years  the  dispro- 
portion becomes  even  more  remarkable,  for  in  Paris  four  hundred  and 
thirty  editions  were  printed,  in  London  only  twenty-six.  The  light  of 
learning  became  enfeebled  by  distance  from  its  Italian  focus.  As  late 
as  1550,  a  complete  century  after  the  establishment  of  the  art,  but  seven 
works  had  been  printed  in  Scotland,  and  among  them  not  a  single  classic. 
It  is  an  amusing  proof  how  local  tastes  were  consulted  in  the  character 
of  the  books  thus  put  forth,  that  the  first  work  issued  in  Spain,  1474, 
was  on  the  "  Conception  of  the  Virgin." 

The  invention  of  printing  operated  in  two  modes  altogether  distinct : 

Effect  of  printing  first,  in  the  multiplying  and  cheapening  of  books,  and,  see- 
on  literature  and  ,  .  ,  .,  ,.  T  r.  -.  .,  . 

the  church.         ond,  in  substituting  reading  tor  pulpit  instruction. 

First,  as  to  the  multiplication  and  cheapening  of  books,  there  is  no 
cheapening  reason  to  suppose  that  the  supply  had  ever  been  inadequate, 
of  books.  ^^  under  the  Ptolemies,  book  manufacture  was  carried  forward 
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in  the  Museum  at  Alexandria  to  an  extent  which  fully  satisfied  de« 
mands,  so  in  all  the  great  abbeys  there  was  an  apartment — the  Scripto- 
rium— for  the  copying  and  making  of  books.  Such  a  sedentary  occupa- 
tion could  not  but  be  agreeable  to  persons  of  a  contemplative  or  quiet 
habit  of  life.  But  Greece,  Home,  Egypt — indeed,  all  the  ancient  govern- 
ments except  that  of  China,  were  founded  upon  elements  among  which 
did  not  appear  that  all-important  one  of  modern  times,  a  reading  class. 
Information  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  not  from  eye  to  eye.  With 
a  limited  demand,  the  compensation  to  the  copier  was  sufficient,  and  the 
cost  to  the  purchaser  moderate.  It  is  altogether  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  methods  and  advantages  of  printing  were  unknown.  Modifica- 
tions of  that  art  were  used  wherever  occasion  called  for  them.  "We  do 
not  need  the  Roman  stamps  to  satisfy  us  of  that  fact ;  every  Babylonian 
brirk  ;i!i<t  signet  ring  is  an  illustration.  Printing  processes  of  various 
kinds  were  well  enough  known.  The  real  difficulty  was  the  The  want  of  pi- 
want  of  paper.  That  substance  was  first  made  in  Europe  by  paper, 
the  Spanish  Moors  from  the  fine  flax  of  Valentia  and  Mercia.  Cotton. 
paper,  sold  as  charta  Damascena,  had  been  previously  made  at  Damas- 
cus, and  several  different  varieties  had  long  been  manufactured  in  China. 

Had  there  been  more  readers,  paper  would  have  been  more  abundant- 
ly produced,  and  there  would  have  been  more  copiers — nay,  even  there 
would  have  been  printers.  An  increased  demand  would  have  been  an- 
swered by  an  increased  supply.  As  soon  as  such  a  demand  arose  in 
Europe  the  press  was  introduced,  as  it  had  been  thousands  of  years  be- 
fore in  China. 

So  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  printing  has  been  an  unmixed  ad- 
vantage ;  not  so,  however,  in  its  bearing  on  authors.  The  Ion-  Longedty  of 

„  ,         ,  '    .  .       ,  ,       .          bookacuruil- 

gevity  of  books  is  greatly  impaired,  a  melancholy  conclusion  «L 
to  an  ambitious  intellect.  The  duration  of  many  ancient  books  which 
have  escaped  the  chances  of  time  is  to  be  hoped  for  no  more.  In  this 
shortening  of  their  term  the  excessive  multiplication  of  works  greatly 
assists.  A  rapid  succession  soon  makes  those  of  distinction  obsolete, 
and  then  consigns  them  to  oblivion.  No  author  can  now  expect  im- 
mortality. Ilis  utmost  hope  is  only  this,  that  his  book  may  live  a  little 
longer  than  himself. 

But  it  was  with  printing  as  with  other  affairs  of  the  market — an  in- 
creased demand  gave  origin  to  an  increased  supply,  which,  in  Multiplication 
its  turn  reacting,  increased  the  demand.  Cheap  books  bred  °rbooU- 
readers.  \Yhrn  the  monks,  abandoning  their  useless  and  lazy  life  of 
saying  their  prayers  a  dozen  times  a  day,  turned  to  the  copying  and  il- 
lustrating of  manuscripts,  a  mental  elevation  of  the  whole  order  was  the 
result;  there  were  more  monks  who  could  read.  And  so,  on  the  great- 
er scale,  as  books  through  the  press  became  more  abundant,  there  wcro 
more  to  whom  they  became  a  necessity. 
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But,  secondly,  as  to  the  change  which  ensued  in  the  mode  of  commu- 
The  mode  of  nicating  information — a  change  felt  instantly  in  the  ecclesias- 
tSSTnowf-"  tical>  and>  at  a  ^a^er  Peri°d,  in  the  political  world.  The  whole 
edge  changes.  SyStem  of  public  worship  was  founded  on  the  condition  of  a 
non-reading  people;  hence  the  reading  of  prayers  and  the  sermon.  Who- 
ever will  attentively  compare  the  thirteenth  with  the  nineteenth  century 
can  not  fail  to  see  how  essential  oral  instruction  was  to  the  former,  how 
injury  to  pui-  subordinate  to  the  latter.  The  invention  of  the  printing-press 
pit  instruction.  gave  an  instant,  a  formidable  rival  to  the  pulpit.  It  made 
possible  that  which  had  been  impossible  before  in  Christian  Europe — 
direct  communication  between  the  government  and  the  people  without 
any  religious  intermedium,  and  was  the  first  step  in  that  important 
change  subsequently  carried  out  in  America,  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State.  Though  in  this  particular  the  effect  was  desirable,  in  an- 
other its  advantages  are  doubtful,  for  the  Church  adhered  to  her  ancient 
method  when  it  had  lost  very  much  of  its  real  force,  and  this  even  at 
the  risk  of  falling  into  a  lifeless  and  impassive  condition. 

And  yet  we  must  not  undervalue  the  power  once  exercised  on  a  non- 
influence  of  reading  community  by  oral  and  scenic  teachings.  What  could 
£esrconsetho  better  instruct  it  than  a  formal  congregating  of  neighborhoods 
people.  together  each  Sabbath-day  to  listen  in  silence  and  without 
questioning?  In  those  great  churches,  the  architectural  grandeur  of 
which  is  still  the  admiration  of  our  material  age,  nothing  was  wanting 
to  impress  the  worshiper.  The  vast  pile,  with  its  turrets  or  spire  point- 
ing to  heaven ;  its  steep  inclining  roof;  its  walls,  with  niches  and  statues ; 
its  echoing  belfry ;  its  windows  of  exquisite  hues  and  of  every  form,  lan- 
cet, or  wheel,  or  rose,  through  which  stole  in  the  many-colored  light; 
its  chapels,  with  their  pictured  walls ;  its  rows  of  slender,  clustering  col- 
umns, and  arches  tier  upon  tier ;  its  many  tapering  pendants ;  the  priest 
emerging  from  his  scenic  retreat ;  his  chalice  and  forbidden  wine ;  the 
covering  paten,  the  cibory,  and  the  pix.  Amid  clouds  of  incense  from 
smoking  censers,  the  blaze  of  lamps,  and  tapers,  and  branching  candle- 
sticks, the  tinkling  of  silver  bells,  the  play  of  jeweled  vessels  and  gor- 
geous dresses  of  violet,  green,  and  gold,  banners  and  crosses  were  borne 
aloft  through  lines  of  kneeling  worshipers  in  processional  services  along 
the  aisles.  The  chanting  of  litanies  and  psalms  gave  a  foretaste  of  the 
melodies  of  heaven,  and  the  voices  of. the  choristers  and  sounds  of  the 
organ  now  thundered  forth  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  now  whispered 
to  the  broken  in  spirit  peace. 

If  such  were  the  influences  in  the  cathedral,  not  less  were  those  that 
influence  of  vn-  gathered  round  the  little  village  cburch.  To  the  peasant  it 
iage  churches.  was  en(}eare(}  by  the  most  touching  incidents  of  his  life. 
At  its  font  his  parents  had  given  him  his  name ;  at  its  altar  he  had 
plighted  his  matrimonial  vows;  beneath  the  little  graps  mounds  in  its 
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yard  there  awaited  the  resurrection  those  who  had  been  untimely  taken 
away.  Connected  thus  with  the  profoundest  and  holiest  sentiments  of 
humanity,  the  pulpit  was  for  instruction  a  sole  and  sufficient  means. 
Nothing  like  it  had  existed  in  paganism.  The  irregular,  ill-timed,  oc- 
casional eloquence  of  the  Greek  republican  orators  can  not  for  an  in- 
stant be  set  in  comparison  with  such  a  steady  and  enduring  systematic 
institution.  In  a  temporal  as  well  as  in  a  spiritual  sense,  the  public  au- 
thorities appreciated  its  power.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  not  the  only  sov- 
ereign who  knew  how  to  thunder  through  a  thousand  pulpits. 

For  a  length  of  time,  as  might  have  been  expected,  considering  its 
power  and  favoring  adventitious  circumstances,  the  pulpit  Tho  puipit  yield* 
inaintaim-d  itself  successfully  against  the  press.  Neverthe-  u 
less,  its  eventual  subordination  was  none  the  less  sure.  If  there  are  dis- 
advantages in  the  method  of  acquiring  knowledge  by  reading,  there  are 
also  signal  advantages;  for,  though  upon  the  printed  page  the  silent 
letters  are  mute  and  unsustained  by  any  scenic  help^yet  often — a  won- 
derful contradiction — they  pour  forth  emphatic  eloquence,  that  can  make 
the  heart  leap  with  emotion,  or  kindle  on  the  cheek  the  blush  of  shame. 
The  might  of  persuasiveness  does  not  always  lie  in  articulate  speech. 
The  strong  are  often  the  silent.  God  never  speaks. 

There  is  another  condition  which  gives  to  reading  a  great  advantage 
over  listening.     In  tho  affairs  of  life,  how  wide  is  the  differ-  u»teniug 
ence  between  having  a  thing  done  for  us  and  doing  it  ourselves!  * 
In  the  latter  case,  how  great  is  the  interest  awakened,  how  much  more 
thorough  the  examination,  how  much  more  perfect  the  acquaintance. 
To  listen  implies  merely  a  passive  frame  of  mind ;  to  read,  an  active. 
But  the  latter  is  more  noble. 

From  these  and  other  such  considerations,  it  might  have  been  fore- 
seen that  the  printing-press  would  at  last  deprive  the  pulpit  Decline  of  Piu- 
of  its  supremacy,  making  it  become  ineffective,  or  reducing  it  plt  inttllem*- 
to  an  ancillary  aid.  It  must  have  been  clear  that  the  time  would  ar- 
rive when,  though  adorned  by  the  eloquence  of  great  and  good  men, 
the  sermon  would  lose  its  power  for  moving  popular  masses  pr  direct- 
ing public  thought. 

Upon  temporal  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  authority,  the  influence  of 
this  great  change  was  also  felt.     During  the  Turkish  war  of  xewwew; 
1  .",i ;:;  roe «r8]  apers  first  made  their  appearance  in  Venice.    They  ti 
were  in  manuscript.     The  "Gazette  de  France"  commenced  in  1631. 
There  seems  to  be  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  early  English  pa- 
pers reputed  to  have  been  published  during  the  excitement  of  the  Sj 
ish  Armada,  and  of  which  copies  remain  in  the  British  Museum.     It 
was  not  until  the  civil  wars  that,  under  the  names  of  M  ••dli- 

gencr  rlv  established  themselves  in  England. 

What  1  hav  ting  the  influence  of  the  press  upon  relig- 
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Decline  of  power  ious  life  applies  substantially  to  civil  life  also.    Oratory  lias 

in  parliamentary  ,      .  ,  ,  -. 

eloquence.  sunk  into  a  secondary  position,  being  every  day  more  and 
more  thoroughly  supplanted  by  journalism.  No  matter  how  excellent  it 
may  be  in  its  sphere  of  action,  it  is  essentially  limited,  and  altogether  in- 
competent to  the  influencing  of  masses  of  men  in  the  manner  which  our 
modern  social  system  requires.  Without  a  newspaper,  what  would  be 
the  worth  of  the  most  eloquent  parliamentary  attempts?  It  is  that 
which  really  makes  them  instruments  of  power,  and  gives  to  them  po- 
litical force,  which  takes  them  out  of  a  little  circle  of  cultivated  auditors, 
and  throws  them  broadcast  over  nations. 

Such  was  the  literary  condition  of  "Western  Europe,  such  the  new 
Dawn  of  the  power  that  had  been  found  in  the  press.  These  were  but  ini- 
Reformation.  i[^OTy  to  the  great  drama  now  commencing.  "We  have  al- 
ready seen  that  synchronously  with  this  intellectual  there  was  a  moral 
impulse  coming  into  play.  The  two  were  in  harmony.  At  the  time 
now  occupying  our  attention  there  was  a  possibility  for  the  moral  im- 
pulse to  act  under  several  different  forms.  The  special  mode  in  which 
it  came  into  effect  was  determined  by  the  pecuniary  necessities  of  Italy. 
It  very  soon,  however,  assumed  larger  proportions,  and  became  what  is 
known  to  us  as  the  Keformation.  The  movement  against  Home  that 
had  been  abandoned  for  a  century  was  now  recommenced. 

The  variation  of  human  thought  proceeds  in  a  continuous  manner, 
variation  of  hu-  new  ideas  springing  out  of  old  ones  either  as  corrections  or 
man  thought,  developments,  but  never  spontaneously  originating.  "With 
them  as  with  organic  forms,  each  requires  a  germ,  a  seed.  The  intel- 
lectual phase  of  humanity  observed  at  any  moment  is  therefore  an  em- 
bodiment of  many  different  things.  It  is  connected  with  the  past,  is  in 
unison  with  the  present,  and  contains  the  embryo  of  the  future. 

Human  opinions  must  hence,  of  absolute  necessity,  undergo  transform- 
ation. What  has  been  received  by  one  generation  as  undoubted,  to  a 
subsequent  one  becomes  so  conspicuously  fallacious  as  to  excite  the  won- 
der of  those  who  do  not  distinctly  appreciate  the  law  of  psychical  ad- 
vance that  it  could  ever  have  been  received  as  true.  These  phases  of 
transformation  are  not  only  related  in  a  chronological  way,  so  as  to  be 
obvious  when  we  examine  the  ideas  of  society  at  epochs  of  a  few  years 
or  of  centuries  apart—  they  exist  also  contemporaneously  in  different  na- 
tions or  in  different  social  grades  of  the  same  nation,  according  as  the 
class  of  persons  considered  has/  made  a.  greater  or  less  intellectual  prog- 
ress. 

Notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Kome,  the  essential  ideas  of  the  Ital- 
ian  system  had  undergone  unavoidable  modifications.  An  il- 
iterate  people,  easily  imposed  upon,  had  accepted  as  true  the 
asseveration  that  there  had  been  no  change  even  from  the  apostolic  times. 
But  the  time  had  now  come  when  that  fiction  could  no  longer  be  main- 
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tained,  the  divergence  no  longer  concealed.  In  the  new.state  of  things, 
it  was  impossible  that  dogmas  in  absolute  opposition  to  .reason,  such  as 
that  of  transubstantiation,  could  any  longer  hold  their  ground.  The 
scholastic  theology  and  scholastic  philosophy,  though  supported  by  the 
universities,  had  become  obsolete.  With  the  revival  of  pure  Latinity 
an' I  tho  introduction  of  Greek,  the  foundations  of  a  more  correct  criti- 
cism were  laid.  An  age  of  erudition  was  unavoidable,  in  which  what- 
ever could  not  establish  its  claims  against  a  searching  examination  must 
necessarily  be  overthrown. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  great  movement  known  as  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  term  is  usually  applied  in  reference  to  the  Protest- 
ant  nations,  and  therefore  is  not  sufficiently  comprehensive, 
for  all  Europe  was  in  truth  involved.  A  clear  understanding  of  its  ori- 
gin, its  process,  its  effects,  is  perhaps  best  obtained  by  an  examination  of 
the  condition  of  the  northern  and  southern  nations,  and  the  issue  of  the 
event  in  each  respectively. 

Germany  had  always  been  sincere,  and  therefore  always  devout.  Of 
her  disposition  she  had  given  many  proofs  from  the  time 
when  the  Emperor  Otho  descended  into  Italy,  his  expedition 
having  been,  as  was  said,  an  armed  procession  of  ecclesias-  Bland- 
tics  resolved  to  abate  the  scandals  of  the  Church.  The  Councils  of  Con- 
stance and  Basle  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  embodiment  of  the  same 
sentiment.  The  resolution  to  limit  the  papal  authority  and  to  put  a  su- 
perior over  the  pope  arose  from  a  profound  conviction  of  the  necessity 
of  such  a  measure.  Those  councils  were  precursors  of  the  coming  Ref- 
ormation. In  other  countries  events  had  long  been  tending  in  the  same 
diivction:  in  Sicily  and  Italy  by  the  acts  of  Frederick  II. ;  in  France 
through  those  of  Philip  the  Fair.  The  educated  had  been  estranged  by 
the  Saracens  and  Jews ;  the  enthusiastic  by  such  works  as  the  Everlast- 
ing Gospel ;  the  devout  had  been  shocked  by  the  tale  of  the  Templars 
and  the  detected  immoralities  in  Rome ;  the  patriotic  had  been  alienated 
by  the  assumptions  of  the  papal  court  and  its  incessant  intermeddling  in 
political  affairs;  the  inferior,  unreflecting  orders  were  in  all  directions 
sperated  by  its  importunate,  unceasing  exactions  of  money.  In  En- 
gland, for  instance,  though  less  advanced  intellectually  than  the  southern 
nations,  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation  is  perhaps  justly  referred 
as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  who,  under  the  suggestion  of 
Wiclif,  refused  to  do  homage  to  the  pope,  but  a  series  of  weaker  princes 
succeeding,  it  was  not  until  Ilenry  VII.  that  the  movement  could  be  con- 
tin  u«'<l.  I  n  that  country  the  immediately  exciting  causes  were  no  doubt 
of  a  material  kind,  such  as  the  alleged  avarice  and  impurity  of  the  cler- 
tho  immense  amount  of  money  taken  from  the  realm,  the  intrusion 
of  foreign  ecclesiastics.  -  >uth  of  France  and  in  Italy,  where  the 

intellectual  condition  was  much  more  advanced,  the  movement  was  cor- 
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responding!/  of  a  more  intellectual  kind.  To  this  difference  between, 
the  north  and  the  south  must  be  referred  not  only  the  striking  geograph- 
ical distribution  of  belief  which  was  soon  apparent,  but  also  the  speedy 
and  abrupt  limitation  of  the  Reformation,  restrictedly  so  called. 

In  recent  ages,  under  her  financial  pressure,  Kome  had  asserted  that 
The  theory  of  eu-  tne  infinite  merits  of  our  Savior,  together  with  the  good 
pererogatum,  WOrks  of  supererogation  of  many  holy  men,  constituted,  as 
it  were,  a  fund  from  which  might  be  discharged  penalties  of  sins  of  ev- 
ery kind,  for  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living,  and  therefore  available  for 
those  who  had  passed  into  Purgatory,  as  well  as  for  us  who  remain. 
This  fund,  committed  to  the  care  of  St.  Peter  and  his  successors,  may  be 
and  nature  of  disbursed,  under  the  form  of  indulgences,  by  sale  for  money, 
indulgences,  j^  traffic  in  indulgences  was  thus  carried  on  to  a  great  extent 
through  the  medium  of  the  monks,  who  received  a  commission  upon 
the  profits.  Of  course,  it  is  plain  that  the  religious  conception  of  such 
a  transaction  is  liable  to  adverse  criticism — the  bartering  for  money  so 
holy  a  thing  as  the  merit  of  our  Redeemer.  This  was,  however,  only 
the  ostensible  explanation,  which  it  was  judged  necessary  to  present  to 
sincerely  pious  communities ;  behind  it  there  lay  the  real  reason,  which 
was  essentially  of  a  political  kind.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  pa- 
pal Eome  should  control  a  revenue  far  beyond  that  arising  in  a  strictly 
legitimate  way.  As  all  the  world  had  been  drained  of  money  by  the 
senate  and  Csesars  for  the  support  of  republican  or  imperial  power,  so 
too  there  was  a  need  of  a  like  supply  for  the  use  of  the  pontiffs.  The 
collection  of  funds  had  often  given  rise  to  contentions  between  the  ec- 
clesiastical and  temporal  authorities,  and  in  some  of  the  more  sturdy 
countries  had  been  resolutely  resisted.  To  collect  a  direct  tax  is  often 
a  troublesome  affair ;  but  such  is  human  nature — a  man  from  whom  it 
might  be  difficult  to  extort  the  payment  of  an  impost  lawfully  laid,  will 
often  cheerfully  find  means  to  purchase  for  himself  indulgence  for  sin. 
In  such  a  semi-barbarian  but  yet  religious  population  as  that  with  which 
the  Church  was  dealing,  it  was  quite  clear  that  this  manner  of  present- 
ing things  possessed  singular  advantages,  an  obvious  equivalent  being 
given  for  the  money  received.  The  indulgence  implied  not  only  a  re- 
lease from  celestial,  but  also,  in  many  cases,  from  civil  penalties.  It  was 
an  absolute  guarantee  from  hell. 

It  is  said  that  the  attention  of  Martin  Luther,  formerly  an  Augustini- 
MartinLu-  an  monk,  was  first  attracted  to  this  subject  by  the  traffic  having 
ther.  been  conferred  on  the  Dominicans  instead  of  upon  his  own  or- 
der at  the  time  when  Leo  X.  was  raising  funds  by  this  means  for  build- 
ing St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  AJX 1517.  That  was  probably  only  an  insinu- 
ation of  Luther's  adversaries,  and  is  very  far  from  being  borne  out  by 
his  subsequent  conduct.  His  first  public  movement  was  the  putting 
forth  of  ninety-five  theses  against  the  practice.  He  posted  them  on  the 
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door  of  the  cathedral  of  Wittenberg,  and  enforced  them  in  his  sermons, 
though  at  this  time  he  professed  obedience  to  the  papal  authority.  With 
a  rapidity  probably  unexpected  by  him,  his  acts  excited  public  attention 
so  strongly,  that,  though  the  pope  was  at  first  disposed  to  regard  the 
whole  affair  as  a  mere  monkish  squabble  for  gains,  it  soon  became  ob- 
vious, from  the  manner  in  which  the  commotion  was  spreading,  that 
something  must  be  done  to  check  it.  The  pope  therefore  summoned 
Luther  to  Rome  to  answer  for  himself;  but,  through  the  influence  of 
certain  great  personages,  and  receiving  a  submissive  letter  from  the  ac- 
cused, he,  on  reconsideration,  referred  the  matter  to  Cardinal  Cajetan,  his 
legate  in  Germany.  The  cardinal,  on  looking  into  the  affair,  ordered 
Luther  to  retract ;  and  now  came  into  prominence  the  mental  qualities 
of  this  great  man.  Luther,  with  respectful  firmness,  refused ;  but  re- 
membering John  IIuss,  and  fearing  that  the  imperial  safe-conduct  which 
had  been  given  to  him  would  be  insufficient  for  his  protection,  he  secret- 
ly returned  to  Wittenberg,  having  first,  however,  solemnly  appealed 
from  the  pope,  ill  informed  at  the  time,  to  the  pope  when  he  should  have 
been  better  instructed.  Thereupon  he  was  condemned  as  a  heretic.  Un- 
dismayed, he  continued  to  defend  his  opinions ;  but,  finding  himself  in 
imminent  danger,  he  fell  upon  the  suggestion  which,  since  the  days  of 
Philip  the  Fair,  had  been  recognized  as  the  true  method  of  dealing  with 
the  papacy,  and  appealed  to  a  general  council  as  the  true  representative 
of  the  Church,  and  therefore  superior  to  the  pope,  who  is  not  infallible 
any  more  than  St.  Peter  himself  had  been.  To  this  denial  of  papal  au- 
thority he  soon  added  a  dissent  from  the  doctrines  of  purgatory,  auricu- 
lar confession,  absolution.  It  was  now  that  the  grand  idea  which  had 
hitherto  silently  lain  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  movement  The  right  ofindt- 
emerged  into  prominence — the  right  of  individual  judgment  awc'rUd." 8 
— under  the  dogma  that  it  is  not  papal  authority  which  should  be  the 
guide  of  life,  but  the  Bible,  and  that  the  Bible  is  to  be  interpreted  by 
private  judgment.  Thus  far  it  had  been  received  that  the  Bible  derives 
its  authenticity  and  authority  from  the  Church ;  now  it  was  asserted  that 
the  Church  derives  her  authenticity  and  authority  from  the  Bible.  At 
this  moment  there  was  but  one  course  for  the  Italian  court  to  take  with 
the  audacious  offender,  for  this  new  doctrine  of  the  right  of  exercising 
private  judgment  in  matters  of  faith  was  dangerous  to  the  last  extreme, 
and  not  to  be  tolerated  for  a  moment.  Luther  was  therefore  ordered  to 

it,  and  to  burn  his  own  works,  under  penalty,  if  disobc- 
dient,  of  being  excommunicated,  and  delivered  over  unto  Sa- 
tan.  The  bull  thus  issued  directed  all  secular  princes  to  seize  his  per* 

.:id  punish  his  crimes. 

But  Luther  was  not  to  be  intimidated  :  nay,  more,  he  retaliated. 
denounced  the  pope,  as  Frederick  and  the  Fratricelli  had  for-  iirr«*u.«a4 
merly  done,  as  the  Man  of  Sin,  the  Anti-Christ     lie  called  8*  US  *" 
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upon  all  Christian  princes  to  shake  off  his  tyranny.  In  the  presence  of 
a  great  concourse  of  applauding  spectators,  he  committed  the  volumes 
of  the  canon  law  and  the  bull  of  excommunication  to  the  flames.  The 
pope  now  issued  another  bull  expelling  him  from  the  Church.  This 
was  in  January,  1521.  This  separation  opened  to  Luther  an  unrestrain- 
ed career.  He  forthwith  proceeded  to  an  examination  of  the  Italian 
system  of  theology  and  policy,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  many  talent- 
ed men  who  participated  in  his  views.  The  Emperor  Charles  V.  found 
it  necessary  to  use  all  his  influence  to  check  the  spreading  Reformation. 
But  it  was  already  too  late,  for  Luther  had  obtained  the  firm  support 
of  many  personages  of  influence,  and  his  doctrines  were  finding  defend- 
ers among  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  Europe. 

An  imperial  diet  was  therefore  held  at  Worms,  before  which  Luther, 
being  summoned,  appeared.  But  nothing  could  induce  him  to  retract 
his  opinions.  An  edict  was  published  putting  him  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire ;  but  the  Elector  of  Saxony  concealed  him  in  the  castle  of  Wart- 
and  the  revolt  burg.  While  he  was  in  this  retirement  his  doctrines  were 
spreads.  rapidly  extending,  the  Augustinians  of.  Wittenberg  not  hesi- 
tating to  change  the  usages  of  the  Church,  abolishing  private  masses, 
and  giving  the  cup  as  well  as  the  bread  to  the  laity. 

While  Germany  was  agitated  to  her  centre,  a  like  revolt  against  Ital- 
Thc  Swiss  Kef-  ian  supremacy  broke  out  in  Switzerland.  It  too  commenced 

ormation.     Zu-  .    *  .  r>  •      -i     i  in  T 

ingiius.  on  the  question  of  indulgences,  and  found  a  leader  in  Zum- 

glius. 

Even  at  this  early  period  the  inevitable  course  of  events  was  begin- 
ning to  be  plainly  displayed  in  sectarian  decomposition ;  for,  while  the 
German  and  Swiss  Reformers  agreed  *n  their  relation  toward  the  papal 
•authority,  they  differed  widely  from  each,  other  on  some  important  doc- 
trinal points,  more  especially  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Eucharist.  The 
Germans  supposed  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  actually  pres- 
ent in*the  bread  and  wine  in  some  mysterious  way;  the  Swiss  believed 
that  those  substances  are  only  emblems  or  symbols.  Both  totally  re- 
jected the  Italian  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  The  old  ideas  of  Be- 
rengar  were  therefore  again  fermenting  among  men.  An  attempt  was 
made,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  compose  the  dis- 
sension in  a  conference  at  Marburg ;  but  it  was  found,  after  a  long  dis- 
putation, that  neither  party  would  give  up  its  views,  and  they  therefore 
separated,  as  it  was  said,  in  Christian  charity,  but  not  in  brotherhood. 

At  the  first  Diet  of  Spires,  held  in  1526,  it  was  tried  to  procure  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  passed  upon  Luther,  but  the  party  of  the  Ref- 
ormation proved  to  be  too  strong  for  the  Catholics.  At  a  second  diet, 
held  at  the  same  place  three  years  subsequently,  it  was  resolved  that  no 
change  should  be  made  in  the  established  religion  before  the  action  of 
a  general  council,  which  had  been  recommended  by  both  diets,  should 
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be  known.  On  this  occasion  the  Catholic  interest  preponderated  suffi- 
ciently to  procure  a  revocation  of  the  power  which  had  been  conceded 
to  the  princes  of  the  empire  of  managing  for  a  time  the  ecclesiastical 
matters  of  their  own  dominions.  Against  this  action  several  The  Pn>te*t- 

,      .   .  »     iT    ,     •  ..          «,        »nU  ?  origin 

of  the  princes  and  cities  prot&fad)  this  being  the  origin  of  the 


designation  Protestants  subsequently  given  to  the  Reformers.  At  a  diet 
held  the  following  year  at  Augsburg,  a  statement,  composed  by  Luther 
and  Melancthon,  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers  was  presented  ;  it  also 
uvah-d  to  some  extent  of  the  errors  and  superstitions  of  the  Catholics. 
This  is  what  is  known  as  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  But  the  diet  not 
only  rejected  it,  but  condemned  most  of  its  doctrines.  The  Org«ni»«on  or 
Protestants,  therefore,  in  an  assembly  at  Smalcalde,.  contract-  ti 
ed  a  treaty  for  their  common  defense,  and  this  may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  epoch  of  organization  of  the  Reformation.  This  league  did  not, 
however,  include  the  Reformers  of  Switzerland,  who  could  not  conscien- 
tiously adopt  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  which  was  its  essential  basis. 
The  Sacramentarians,  as  they  were  called,  became  thus  politically  di- 
vided from  the  Lutherans.  Moreover,  in  Switzerland  the  process  of  de- 
composition went  on,  Calvin  establishing  a  new  sect,  characterized  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  insisted  on  the  Augustinian  doctrines  of  predes- 
tination and  election,  by  the  abolition  of  all  festivals,  and  the  discontin- 
uance of  Church  ceremonies.  At  a  later  period  the  followers  of  Zuin- 
glius  and  Calvin  coalesced. 

The  political  combinations  which  had  thus  occurred  as  Protestantism 
rapidly  acquired  temporal  power  gave  rise,  as  might  have  iu  cuimin«ikm. 
IMVH  anticipated,  to  wars.  The  peace  of  Augsburg,  1555,  ph»"». 
furnished  the  Reformers  the  substantial  advantages  they  sought  —  free- 
dom from  Italian  ecclesiastical  authority,  the  right  of  all  Germans  to 
judge  for  themselves  in  matters  of  religion,  equality  in  civil  privileges 
for  them  and  the  Catholics.  A  second  time,  sixty-four  years  subse- 
quently, war  broke  out  —  the  Thirty  Years'  War  —  and  finally  the  dispute 
was  composed  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia.  This  may  be  regarded  "as 
the  culmination  of  the  Reformation.  Peace  was  made  in  spite  of  all  the 
intrigues  and  opposition  of  Rome. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  were  adopted  with  singular  avidity 
throughout  the  north  of  Europe,  and  established  themselves  >:,!«*  ofth» 
for  a  time  in  France  and  in  Italy.  Even  as  early  as  1558  * 
a  report  of  the  Venetian  Ambassador  estimates  the  Catholics  of  the  Ger- 
man empire  at  only  one  tenth  of  the  population.  For  twenty  years  not 
a  student  of  the  University  of  Vienna  had  become  a  pri 

Such  was  the  Reformation  among  the  German  nations.    It  is  not  pos- 
sible, however,  to  comprehend  correctly  that  great  movement  TIM  wait  IB 
without  mule  rstand  ing  the  course  of  events  in  Italy,  for  that  Iul7* 
peninsula  was  involved,  though  in  a  verv  diilorcnt  way.     In  its  intel- 
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lectual  condition  it  was  far  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  as  is  proved 
by  such  facts  as  those  to  which  we  have  alluded  respecting  the  printing 
of  books.  Between  it  and  the  nations  of  which  we  have  been  speaking 
there  was  also  a  wide  difference  in  material  interests.  What  was  ex- 
torted from  them  was  enjoyed  by  it.  The  mental  and  material  condi- 
tion of  Italy  soon  set  a  limit  to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation. 

The  Italians  had  long  looked  upon  the  transalpine  nations  with  con- 
position  of  the  tempt.  On  the  principle  that  the  intellectually  strong  may 
Italians.  lawfully  prey  on  the  intellectually  weak,  they  had  systemat- 
ically drained  them  of  their  wealth.  As  we  exchange  with  savages 
beads,  and  looking-glasses,  and  nails,  for  gold,  they  had  driven  a  profit- 
able barter  with  the  valiant  but  illiterate  barbarians,  exchanging  pos- 
sessions in  heaven  for  the  wealth  of  the  earth,  and  selling  for  money 
immunities  or  indulgences  for  sin.  But  in  another  respect  they  had 
looked  upon  them  with  dread — they  had  felt  the  edge  of  the  French 
and  German  sword.  The  educated  classes,  though  seeking  the  widest 
liberty  of  thought  for  themselves,  were  not  disposed  to  more  than  a  very 
select  propagandism  of  opinions,  which  plainly  could  only  be  detrimen- 
tal to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  their  country.  Their  faith  had  long  ago 
ceased  to  be  that  of  conviction ;  it  had  become  a  mere  outward  patriotic 
acquiescence.  Even  those  who  w.ere  willing  enough  to  indulge  them- 
selves in  the  utmost  latitude  of  personal  free-thinking  never  made  an 
objection  when  some  indiscreet  zealot  of  their  own  kind  was  compelled 
by  ecclesiastical  pressure  to  flee  beyond  the  Alps.  No  part  of  Europe 
was  so  full  of  irreligion  as  Italy.  It  amounted  to  a  philosophical  infi- 
delity among  the  higher  classes ;  to  Arianism  among  the  middle  and  less 
instructed ;  to  an  utter  carelessness,  not  even  giving  itself  the  trouble  of 
state  of  their  disbelief,  among  the  low.  The  universities  and  learned  acad- 
umversities.  em[es  were  hot-beds  of  heresy ;  thus  the  University  of  Padua 
was  accused  of  having  been  for  long  a  focus  of  atheism,  and  again  and 
again  learned  academies,  as  those  of  Modena  and  Yenice,  had  been  sup- 
state  of  the  pressed  for  heresy.  The  device  of  the  Academy  of  the  Lyn- 

learned  acad-    r   .    .      -.  ,          /  1-1        i  ••         „    i  .         .         . 

emies.  cei  indicated,  only  too  plainly  the  spirit  01  these  institutions ; 

it  was  a  lynx,  with  its  eyes  turned  upward  to  heaven,  tearing  the  triple- 
headed  Cerberus  with  its  claws.  Nor  was  this  alarming  condition  re- 
stricted to  Italy ;  France  had  long  participated  in  it.  From  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  that  watch-tower  of  the  Church,  the  alarm  had  often 
been  sounded ;  now  it  was  against  men,  now  against  books.  Once,  un- 
der its  suggestions,  the  reading  of  the  physics  and  metaphysics  of  Aris- 
totle had  been  prohibited,  and  works  of  philosophy  interdicted  until 
they  should  have  been  corrected  by  the  theologians  of  the  Church. 
The  physical  heresies  of  Galileo,  the  pantheism  of  Caesalpinus,  had  friend- 
ly counterparts  in  France.  Even  the  head  of  the  Church,  Leo  X,  at  the 
begining  of  the  Reformation,  could  not  escape  obloquy,  and  stories  were 
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circulated  touching  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate  at  once  prejudicial 
to  his  morals  and  to  his  belief. 

In  such  an  ominous  condition,  the  necessity  of  carrying  out  the  pol- 
icy to  which  Italy  had  so  long  been  committed  perpetually  FalM  potion 
forced  the  papal  government  to  acts  against  which  the  in-  of  thc  vtv^- 
structed  judgment  of  its  own  officials  revolted.  It  was  a  continual 
struggle  between  their  duty  and  their  disposition.  Why  should  they 
thought  it  expedient  to  suppress  the  Koran  when  it  was  printed 
in  Venice,  1530  ?  why,  when  Paul  IV.,  1559,  promulgated  the  Index 
Expurgatorius  of  prohibited  books,  was  it  found  necessary  that  not  less 
than  forty-eight  editions  of  the  Bible  should  be  included  in  it,  sixty-one 
printers  put  under  the  ban,  and  all  their  publications  forbidden,  at  first 
the  interdict  being  against  all  prohibited  books,  and,  on  this  being  found 
insufficient,  even  those  that  had  not  been  permitted  being  prohibited? 
Why  was  it  that  Galileo  was  dealt  with  so  considerately  and  yet  so  ma- 
lignantly ?  It  was  plain  that  toleration,  either  of  men  or  books,  was  al- 
together irreconcilable  with  the  principles  of  the  Holy  See,  end  that  un- 
«li-r  its  stern  exigencies  the  former  must  be  disposed  of,  and  the  latter 
suppressed  or  burnt,  no  matter  what  personal  inclinations  or  favoring 
sentiments  might  be  in  the  way.  If  any  faltering  took  place  in  the  car- 
rying out  of  this  determination,  the  control  of  Rome  over  the  human, 
mind  would  be  put  into  the  most  imminent  jeopardy. 

So  stood  affairs  in  Italy  at  the  beginning  and  during  the  active  pe- 
riod of  the  Reformation,  the  ancient  system  inexorably  press-  check  of  the 

1  1  T  1     •  11*  1  •  !.'•;• ''!:.:iti"ll 

ing  upon  the  leading  men,  and  impelling  them  to  acts  against  in  luij. 
which  their  better  judgment  revolted.  They  were  bound  down  to  the 
interests  of  their  country,  those  interests  being  interwoven  with  condi- 
tions which  they  could  no  longer  intellectually  accept.  For  men  of 
this  class  the  German  and  Swiss  reformations  did  not  go  far  enough. 
They  affirmed  that  things  were  left  just  as  inconsistent  with  reason,  just 
as  indefensible  as  befoiv.  Doubtless  they  considered  that  the  paring 
awav  of  the  worship  of  saints,  of  absolution  for  money,  penances,  in^ 
dulgences,  freedom  from  papal  taxation,  the  repudiation  of  intrusive  for- 
eign ecclesiastics,  was  all  to  the  detriment  of  the  pecuniary  interests  of 
They  affirmed  that  the  doctrines  put  forth  by  the  Reformers 
ixood  their  ground,  not  through  the  force  of  reason,  but  through 
tls  to  the  ignorant,  and  even  to  women ;  not  through  an  improved 
and  sounder  criticism,  but,  as  it  was  declared,  through  the  inward  light 
of  the  Spirit;  that  nothing  had  been  done  to  alleviate  the  ancient  intol- 
erant dogmatism,  thc  forcible  suppression  of  freedom  of  thought,  Leo 
X.,  it  is  well  known,  at  first  altogether  mistook  the  nature  of  ljp. 
the  I.  aion.  He  was  a  man  of  refined  tastes  and  pk; 

uiv,  delighting  in  sumptuous  feasts,  and  too  often  scandalizing  t; 
vout  by  his  indecent  conversation  and  licentious  conduct     He  gloried 
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in  being  the  patron  of  the  learned,  devoting  all  his  attention  to  the  prog- 
ress of  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  a  connoisseur  in  antiques.  The  amen- 
ities of  the  life  of  an  accomplished  gentleman  were  not  to  be  disturbed. 
He  little  dreamt  that  in  the  coarse  German  monk  there  was  an  antago- 
nist worthy  of  the  papacy.  The  gay  Italians  looked  upon  Luther  with 
ineffable  contempt,  as  introducing  ideas  even  more  absurd  than  those 
he  was  trying  to  displace,  and,  what  was  perhaps  a  still  greater  offense, 
upholding  his  bad  doctrines  in  worse  Latin.  They  affected  to  believe 
that  they  discerned  a  taint  of  insanity  in  the  Eeformer's  account  of  his 
conflicts  with  the  Devil,  yet  were  willing  to  concede  that  there  was  a 
method  in  his  madness,  since  he  was  bent  on  having  a  wife.  In  their 
opinion,  the  result  of  the  German  movement  must  be  exceedingly  detri- 
mental to  learning,  and  necessarily  lead  to  the  production  of  very  vul- 
gar results,  exciting  among  the  common  people  a  revolutionary  and  de- 
structive spirit.  Nor  was  this  personal  distaste  for  Luther  altogether 
undeserved.  The  caricatures  which  that  great  man  permitted  himself 
to  put  forth-  were  too  indelicate  to  be  described  to  a  modern  reader. 
They  would  be  worthy  of  our  disgust  and  indignation  did  we  not  find 
some  palliation  in  the  coarseness  of  the  communities  and  times  in  which 
he  lived.  Leo  awoke  to  his  blunder  when  it  was  too  late,  and  found 
that  he  had  been  superciliously  sneering  at  what  he  should  have  com- 
bated with  all  his  might. 

It  is  now  more  than  three  centuries  since  the  Eeformation  commenced, 
check  of  the  and  we  are  able,  with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  to  ascertain  its 
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in  Europe,  influence,  .b  oundecl  as  it  was  on  the  right  or  private  interpret- 
ation of  the  Scriptures,  it  introduced  a  better  rule  of  life,  and  made  a 
great  advance  toward  intellectual  liberty.  It  compelled  men  to  be  more 
moral,  and  permitted  them  to  be  more  learned.  For  the  traditions  of 
superstition  it  substituted  the  dictates  of  common  sense ;  it  put  an  end 
to  the  disgraceful  miracles  that  for  so  many  ages  had  been  the  scandal 
of  Europe.  The  assertion  of  the  Italians  that  it  was  a  great  injury  to 
^letters  is  untrue.  Though  not  to  be  regarded  in  any  respect  as  a  learn- 
ed man,  Luther  approved  of  the  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  recognized 
by  all  parties  to  be  dangerous  to  the  Latin  system.  And  even  if  the 
accusation  be  admitted  that  he  approved  of  their  cultivation,  not  from 
any  love  to  them,  but  from  hatred  to  it,  the  world  was  equally  a  gainer. 
Toward  the  close  of  his  life  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  no  other  prospect 
for  papal  power  than  total  ruin ;  yet  at  this  day,  out  of  three  hundred 
millions  of  Christians,  more  than  half  owe  allegiance  to  Eome.  Almost 
as  if  by  enchantment  the  Eeformation  suddenly  ceased  to  advance. 
Eome  was  not  only  able  to  check  its  spread,  but  even  to  gain  back  a 
its  causes  were  portion  of  what  she  had  lost.  The  cause  of  this,  which  may 
rai.  "  seem  at  first  an  extraordinary  result,  is  not  to  be  attributed 

to  any  supernatural  influence,  as  some  have  supposed.     When  natural 
causes  suffice,  it  is  needless  to  look  for  supernatural. 
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Though  there  might  be  sovereigns  who,  like  Henry  VIII.,  had  per- 
sonal reasons  for  discontent  with  the  Italian  court ;  though  there  were 
some  who  sought  to  usurp  the  power  and  prerogatives  of  the  popes; 
though  there  might  be  nobles  who,  as  the  Prince  of  Wales'  tutor  wrote 
to  Sir  W.  Paget,  were  "  importunate  wolves,  as  are  able  to  devour 

cathedral  churches,  universities,  and  a  thousand  times  as  much ;" 
some  who  desired  the  plunder  of  establishments  endowed  by  the  piety 
of  ages,  and  who  therefore  lent  all  their  influence  in  behalf  of  this  great 
revolution ;  there  was  among  such  and  above  such  that  small  influence  of 
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but  all-important  body  of  men  who  see  human  affairs  from  philosophers, 
the  most  general  point  of  view.  To  these,  whatever  might  be  the  na- 
tion to  which  they  happened  to  belong,  it  was  perfectly  evident  that 
the  decomposition  of  faith  which  had  set  in,  if  permitted  to  go  on  un- 
checked, could  not  possibly  end  in  any  other  way  than  in  producing  an 
anarchy  of  sects.  In  their  opinion  the  German  Reformation  did  not  go 
far  enough.  It  still  practically  left  untouched  the  dependency  of  the 
Church  upon  the  State.  In  the  southern  nations  of  the  Continent  it  had 
merely  irritated  the  great  European  ulcer,  whereas  what  was  required 
was  the  complete  amputation  of  the  rotten  mass.  In  their  judgment  it 
was  better  to  leave  things  as  they  were  until  a  thorough  eradication 
could  be  accomplished,  and  this,  at  the  time,  was  obviously  impossible. 
Not  understanding,  perhaps,  how  much  human  affairs  are  developed  ac- 
cording to  law,  and  how  little  by  the  volition  of  individuals,  they  lib- 
erally conceded  that  Catholicism  had  been  the  civilizing  agency  of  Eu- 
rope, and  had  become  inwoven  with  the  social  fabric  for  good  or  for 
evil.  It  could  not  now  be  withdrawn  without  pulling  the  whole  tex- 
ture to  pieces.  Moreover,  the  curtain  of  papal  authority,  which  at  one 
time  enveloped  all  Europe  in  its  ample  folds,  had,  in  the  course  of  these 
late  events,  been  contracted  and  stretched  across  the  Continent,  dividing 
the  northern  and  southern  nations  from  each  other.  The  people  of  the 
south  saw  on  its  embroidered  surface  nothing  but  forms  of  usefulness 
and  beauty,  they  on  the  north  a  confusion  of  meaningless  threads.  But 
the  few  who  considered  it  as  a  whole,  and  understood  the  relations  of 
both  sides,  knew  well  enough  that  the  one  is  the  necessary  incident  of 
the  other,  and  that  it  is  quite  as  useless  to  seek  for  explanations  as  to 
justify  appearances.  To  them  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  the  tranquil* 
lity  and  happiness  of  Christendom  were  best  subserved  by  giving  no 
encouragement  to  opinions  which  had  already  occasioned  so  much 
trouble,  and  which  seemed  to  contain  in  their  very  constitution  princi- 
ples of  social  disorganization. 

A  second  reason  for  the  sudden  loss  of  expansive  force  in  the  Refor- 
mation is  found  in  its  own  intrinsic  nature.  The  principle  influence  ofthe 
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of  <lccom position  which  it  represented,  and  with  which  it  was 

ntangled,  necessarily  implied  oppugnancy.     For  a  short 
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season  the  attention  of  Protestantism  was  altogether  directed  to  the  pa- 
pal authority  from  which  it  had  so  recently  separated  itself;  but,  with 
its  growing  strength  and  ascertained  independence,  that  object  ceased  to 
occupy  it,  becoming,  as  it  were,  more  distant  and  more  obscure.  Upon 
the  subordinate  divisions  which  were  springing  from  it,  or  which  were 
of  collateral  descent  from  the  original  Catholic  stock,  the  whole  view  of 
each  denomination  was  concentrated.  The  bitterness  once  directed 
against  the  papacy  lost  none  of  its  intensity  when  pointed  at  rivals  or 
enemies  nearer  home.  !N"or  was  it  alone  dissensions  among  the  greater 
sects,  oppositions  such  as  those  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  whose  discords  were  founded  on  points  admitted  by 
all  to  be  great  and  essential;  the  same  principle  ran  down  through  all 
the  modes  of  sectarian  combination  as  they  emerged  into  life,  producing 
among  those  of  equal  power  struggles,  and  in  the  strong  toward  the 
Effect  of  secta-  weak  persecution.  Yery  soon  the  process  of  decomposition 
rian  disputes.  ^ad  advanced  to  such  an  extent  that  minor  sects  came  into 
existence  on  very  unessential  points.  Yet  even  among  these  little  bod- 
ies there  was  just  as  much  acrimony,  just  as  much  hatred  as  among  the 
great.  These  differences  were  carried  into  the  affairs  of  civil  life,  each 
sect  forming  a  society  within  itself,  and  abstaining,  as  far  as  might  be, 
from  associations  with  its  rivals.  Of  such  a  state  of  things  the  necessary 
result  was  weakness,  and,  had  there  been  no  other  reason,  this  in  itself 
would  have  been  quite  sufficient  in  the  end  to  deprive  Protestantism 
of  its  aggressive  power.  An  army  divided  against  itself  is  in  no  condi- 
tion to  make  warfare  against  a  watchful  and  vigorous  enemy. 

But  this  was  not  all.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  Protestantism  from  its 
wantofconcen-  outset  that  it  was  not  constructive.  Unlike  its  great  an- 
trated  power.  tagonist,  it  contained  no  fundamental  principle  that  could 
combine  distant  communities  and  foreign  countries  together.  It  origi- 
nated in  dissent,  and  was  embodied  by  separation.  It  could  not  possess 
a  concentrated  power,  nor  recognize  one  apostolic  man  who  might  com- 
press its  disputes,  harmonize  its-  powers,  wield  it  as  a  mass.  For  the  at- 
tainment of  his  aims  the  Protestant  had  only  wishes,  the  Catholic  had  a 
will.  The  Church  of  England,  of  Scotland,  or  of  any  other  Protestant 
nation,  undoubtedly  did  discharge  its  duty  excellently  well  for  the  com- 
munity in  which  it  was  placed,  but,  at  the  most,  it  was  only  a  purely 
local  institution,  altogether  insignificant  in  comparison  with  that  great 
old  Church,  hoary  and  venerable  with  age,  which  had  seen  every  gov- 
ernment and  every  institution  in  Europe  come  into  existence,  many  of 
them  at  its  bidding,  which  had  extirpated  paganism  from  the  Eoman 
empire,  compelled  the  Ceesars  to  obey  its  mandates,  precipitated  the 
whole  white  race  upon  the  Holy  Land ;  that  great  old  Church,  once  the 
more  than  imperial  sovereign  of  Christendom,  and  of  which  the  most 
respectable  national  Church  was  only  a  fragment  of  a  fragment. 
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Very  different  was  it  with  Catholicism.  It  possessed  an  organization 
which  concentrated  in  the  hand  of  one  man  irresistible  pow-  condition  of 
er,  and  included  all  the  southern  countries  of  Europe  not  Mo-  c»tholicLMn- 
hamrnedan.  It  could  enforce  its  policy  by  the  armies  and  fleets  of  obe- 
dient kings.  It  is  not  surprising,  when  this  state  of  things  is  consider- 
ed, that  the  spread  of  the  Information  was  limited  to  its  first  fervor— 
that  the  men  who  saw  its  origin  saw  also  its  culmination.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that,  with  the  political  weakening  arising  from  a  tend- 
ency to  subdivision  and  disintegration  on  one^  side,  and  the  preparing 
of  a  complete  and  effective  organization  against  the  danger  that  was 
threatening  on  the  other,  the  issue  should  have  turned  out  as  it  did. 

Rome,  awaking  at  last  to  her  danger,  met  the  Reformation  with  four 
weapons — a  counter-reformation,  an  increased  vigor  in  the  Tb«  meant  of  w- 
Inquisition,  the  institution  of  the  Jesuits,  and  a  greater  em-  to  by  Home, 
bellishment  of  worship.  The  disposition  of  the  northern  nations  was 
to  a  simplification  of  worship,  that  of  the  south  to  adorn  it  with  what- 
ever could  captivate  the  senses.  Ranke  asserts  that  the  composition 
of  the  -mass  of  Marcellus  by  Palestrina,  1560,  had  a  wonderful  effect  in 
the  revival  of  religion ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  constituted  an 
epoch  in  devotion.  But  of  all  these,  the  first  and  best  was  A  cotmter-mf- 
a  moral  change  which  she  instantly  imposed  upon  herself.  onuation- 
Henceforth  it  was  her  intention  that  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  should 
never  again  be  seen  atheists,  poisoners,  thieves,  murderers,  blasphemers, 
adulterers,  but  men,  who,  if  they  were  sometimes  found,  as  must  be  the 
case,  considering  the  infirmities  of  humanity,  incompetent  to  deal  \vith 
the  great  trials  which  often  befell  them,  were  yet  of  such  personal  pu- 
rity, holiness  of  life,  and  uprightness  of  intention  as  to  command  pro- 
found respect.  Those  scandals  that  hitherto  had  every  where  disgraced 
her  began  to  disappear,  a  true  reformation,  but  not  a  schism,  occurring 
through  all  ecclesiastical  grades.  Ilad  Protestantism  produced  no  other 
result  than  this,  it  would  have  been  an  unspeakable  blessing  to  the  world. 

By  another  very  different  means  the  Italian  power  sought  to  insure 
its  domination — by  an  increased  activity  of  the  Inquisition.  The  in 

,-.,.,  i  I,  .  ill  broupht  into  me- 

lt is  difficult  to  understand  how  men  of  capacity  could  have  tivity.  , 

justified  this  iniquitous  institution.  Certainly  it  could  not  have  been 
upon  any  principles  of  Christian  morality,  nor  even  upon  those  of  high 
statesmanship.  For  the  Inquisition  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  it  must 
needs  be  as  all-seeing  as  Providence,  as  inexorable  as  the  grave;  not  in- 
flicting punishments  which  the  sufferer  could  remember,  but  remorse- 
lessly killing  outright;  hot  troubling  itself  to  ascertain  the  merits  of  a 
case  and  giving  the  accused  the  benefits  of  a  doubt,  but  regarding  sus- 
picion and  certainty  as  the  same  thing.  If  worked  with  the  unscrupu- 
lous, impassive  resolution  of  Machiavellianism,  this  great  engine  for  the 
coercion  of  the  human  mind  could  be  made  to  accomplish  its  purpose. 
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It  thoroughly  extinguished  Protestantism  in  Spain  and  Italy,  and  in 
those  countries  maintained  a  barrier  against  the  progressive  reason  of 
man. 

But  the  most  effective  weapon  to  which  the  papacy  resorted  was  the 
The  Jesuits  are  institution  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.    It  was  established  by 
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chosen  for  life  should  be  obeyed  as  God ;  that  they  should  vow  pover- 
ty, chastity,  obedience,  and  go  wherever  they  were  commanded;  their 
obedience  was  to  the  pope,  not  to  the  Church — a  most  politic  distinction, 
for  thereby  an  unmistakable  responsibility  was  secured.  They  had  no 
regular  hours  of  prayer ;  their  duties  were  preaching,  the  direction  of 
consciences,  education.  By  the  Jesuits  Eome  penetrated  into  the  re- 
motest corners  of  the  earth,  established  links  of  communication  with 
her  children  who  remained  true  to  her  in  the  heart  of  Protestant  coun- 
tries, and,  with  a  far-seeing  policy  for  the  future,  silently  engrossed  the 
education  of  the  young.  At  the  confessional  she  extorted  from  women 
the  hidden  secrets  of  their  lives  and  those  of  their  families,  took  the  lead 
in  devotion  wherever  there  were  pious  men,  and  was  equally  foremost 
Their  influence  aii  ^  the  world  of  fashion  and  dissipation.  There  was  no 
over  the  world.  guise  under  which  the  Jesuit  might  not  be  found — a  bare- 
foot beggar,  clothed  in  rags ;  a  learned  professor,  lecturing  gratuitously 
to  scientific  audiences ;  a  man  of  the  world,  living  in  profusion  and 
princely  extravagance;  there  have  been  Jesuits  the  wearers  of  crowns.' 
There  were  no  places  into  which  they  did  not  find  their  way :  a  visitor 
to  one  of  the  loyal  old  families  of  England  could  never  be  sure  but  that 
there  was  a  Jesuit  hidden  in  the  garret  or  secreted  behind  the  wainscot 
of  the  bedroom.  They  were  the  advisers  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
age,  sat  in  the  cabinets  of  kings,  and  were  their  confessors.  They  boast- 
ed that  they  were  the  link  between  religious  opinion  and  literature. 
With  implicit  and  unquestioning  obedience  to  his  superior,  like  a  good 
soldier,  it  was  the  paramount  duty  of  the  Jesuit  to  obey  his  orders,  what- 
ever those  orders  might  be.  It  was  for  him  to- go,  at  the  summons  of  a 
moment,  with  his  life  in  his  hand,  to  the  very  centre  of  pagan  or  of  re- 
formed and  revolted  countries,  where  his  presence  was  death  by  law, 
and  execute  the  mission  intrusted  to  him.  If  he  succeeded,  it  was  well ; 
if  he  should  fall,  it  was  also  well.  To  him  all  things  were  proper  for 
the  sake  of  the  Church.  It  was  his  business  to  consider  how  the  affair 
he  had  in  hand  was  to  be  most  surely  accomplished — to  resort  to  justi- 
fiable means  if  they  should  appear  sufficient,  if  not,  to  unjustifiable;  to 
the  spiritual  weapon,  but  also  to  be  prepared  with  the  carnal ;  to  sacri- 
fice candor  if  the  occasion  should  require,  if  necessary  even  truth,  re- 
membering that  the  end  justifies  the  means,  if  that  end  is  the  good  of 
the  Church. 

While  some  religious  orders  were  founded  on  retirement,  and  aimed 
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at  personal  improvement  by  solitude,  the  Jesuits  were  instructed  to  mix 
in  the  alliiirs  of  men,  and  gather  experience  in  the  ways  of  worldly 
wisdom.  And  since  it  is  the  infirmity  of  humanity,  whatever  may  be 
the  vigor  of  its  first  intentions,  too  often  to  weary  in  well-doing,  provi- 
sion was  made  to  re-enforce  the  zeal  of  those  becoming  lukewarm,  to 
admonish  the  delinquent,  by  making  each  a  spy  on  all  the  others,  under 
oath  to  reveal  every  thing  to  his  superior.  In  that  manner  a  control 
W:LS  exercised  over  the  brotherhood  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  Eu- 
rope they  had,  in  a  very  short  time,  stealthily  but  largely  engrossed  pub- 
lic education  ;  had  mixed  themselves  up  with  every  public  affair;  were 
at  the  bottom  of  every  intrigue,  making  their  power  felt  through  the 
control  they  exerted  over  sovereigns,  ministers  of  state,  and  great  court 
ladies,  influencing  the  last  through  the  spiritual  means  of  the  confes- 
sional, or  by  the  more  natural  but  equally  effectual  entanglements  of  re- 
quited love.  Already  they  had  recognized  the  agency  of  commerce  in 
promoting  and  diffusing  religious  belief,  and  hence  simultaneously  be- 
came great  missionaries  and  great  merchants.  With  the  Indies,  East 
^md  West,  they  carried  forward  extensive  commercial  undertakings,  and 
had  depots  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  In  these  operations  they  were 
necessarily  absolved  from  their  vows  of  poverty  and  became  immensely 
rich.  In  South  America  they  obtained  a  footing  in  Paraguay,  and  com- 
menced their  noble  attempt  at  the  civilization  of  the  Indians,  bringing 
them  into  communities,  teaching  them  social  usages,  agricultural  arts, 
and  the  benefits  arising  to  themselves  and  the  community  from  labor. 
They  gave  them  a  military  organization,  subdivided,  according  to  the 
European  system,  into  the  customary  arms — infantry,  cavalry,  artillery ; 
they  supplied  them  with  munitions  of  war.  It  was  their  hope  that 
from  this  basis  they  should  be  able  to  spread  the  rule  of  the  Church 
over  America,  as  had  been  done  in  preceding  ages  over  Europe. 

An  intolerable  apprehension  of  their  invisible  presence  and  unscrupu- 
lous agency  made  all  Europe  put  them  down  at  last.  The  CanMB  of  thclr 
amenities  of  exquisite  courteousness,  the  Artifices  of  infinite  ""PP™881011- 
dissimulation,  can  not  forever  deceive.  Men  found,  by  bitter  experience, 
that  under  the  silken  glove  there  was  an  iron  hand.  From  their  gen- 
eral in  Rome,  who  was  absolute  commander  of  their  persons  and  un- 
illengeable  administrator  of  their  prodigious  wealth,  down  to  the  hum- 
blest missionary  who  was  wearing  away  his  life  among  the  A 
on  the  banks  of  the.  Iloang-ho,  or  in  the  solitary  prairies  of  Missouri,  or 
under  the  blazing  sun  of  Abyssinia;  whether  he  was  confessing  the  but- 
terfly ladies  of  Paris,  whi  devilish  suggestions  into  the  car  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  consoling  the  dying  peasant  in  an  Irish  cabin,  arguing 
with  mandarins  in  the  palace  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  stealing  away 
the  hearts  of  the  rising  generation  in  the  lower  schools  and  academies, 
extorting  the  admiration  of  learned  societies  by  the  profundity  of  his 
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philosophy  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  scientific  discoveries ;  whether  he 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  exchanges  and  marts  of  the  great  capitals,  super- 
vising commercial  operations  on  a  scale  which  up  to  that  time  had  been 
attempted  by  none  but  the  Jews ;  whether  he  was  held  in  an  English  jail 
as  a  suspected  vagabond,  or  sitting  on  the  throne  of  France ;  whether 
he  appeared  as  a  great  landed  proprietor,  the  owner  of  countless  leagues 
in  the  remote  parts  of  India  or  South  America ;  whether  he  was  mix- 
ing with  crowds  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  insinuating  in  Protestant 
ears  the  rights  of  subjects  to  oppose  and  even  depose  their  monarchs, 
or  in  the  villages  of  Castile  and  Leon,  preaching  before  Catholic  peas- 
ants the  paramount  duty  of  a  good  Christian  implicitly  to  obey  the  man- 
dates of  his  king ;  wherever  the  Jesuit  was,  or  whatever  he  was  doing, 
men  universally  felt  that  the  thing  he  had  in  hand  was  only  auxiliary  to 
some  higher,  some  hidden  design.  The  stealth,  and  silence,  and  power 
became  at  last  so  intolerable  that  they  were  banished  from  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  other  Catholic  countries.  But  such  was  their  vi- 
tality that,  though  the  order  was  abolished  by  a  papal  bull  in  1773,  they 
have  been  again  restored.  » 

Though  it  is  sometimes  said  that  Eome  in  this  manner,  by  her  admi- 
Effects  of  change  rable  combinations  and  irresistible  movement,  succeeded  at 
the  learned  m°' g  last  in  checking  the  Keformation,  a  full  consideration  of  the 
state  of  affairs  would  lead  us  to  receive  that  assertion  with  very  consid- 
erable restriction.  She  came  out  of  the  conflict  much  less  powerful  than 
she  had  entered  it.  If  we  attribute  to  her  policy  all  that  it  can  justly 
claim,  we  must  also  attribute  to  causes  over  which  she  had  no  kind  of 
control  their  rightful  influence.  The  Keformation  had  been,  to  no  small 
extent,  due  to  the  rise  of  criticism,  which  still  continued  its  develop- 
ment, and  was  still  fruitful  of  results.  Latin  had  fallen  from  its  high 
estate ;  the  modern  languages  were  in  all  directions  expanding  and  im- 
proving ;  the  printing-press  was  not  only  giving  Greek  learning  to  the 
world,  but  countless  translations  and  commentaries.  The  doctrine  suc- 
cessfully established  by  Luther  and  his  colleagues,  the  right  of  private 
interpretation  and  judgment,  was  the  practical  carrying  out  of  the  or- 
ganic law  of  criticism  to  the  highest  affairs  with  which  man  can  be  con- 
cerned— affairs  of  religion.  The  Keformation  itself,  philosophically  con- 
sidered, really  meant  the  casting  off  of  authority,  the  installation  of  indi-* 
vidual  inquiry  and  personal  opinion.  If  criticism,  thus  standing  upon 
the  basis  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  had  not  hesitated  to  apply  itself  to  an 
examination  of  public  faith,  and,  as  the  consequence  thereof,  had  laid 
Effects  of  criti-  down  new  rules  for  morality  and  the  guidance  of  life,  it  was 
anTiiteratiSe!1  not  to  be  expected  that  it  would  hesitate  to  deal  with  minor 
things — that  it  would  spare  the  philosophy,  the  policy,  the  literature  of 
antiquity.  And  so,  indeed,  it  went  on,  comparing  classical  authors  with 
classical  authors,  the  fathers  with  the  fathers,  often  the  same  writer  with 
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himself.  Contradictions  were  pointed  out,  errors  exposed,  weakness  de- 
tected, and  new  views  offered  of  almost  every  thing  within  the  range  of 
literature. 

From  this  burning  ordeal  one  book  alone  came  out  unscathed.  It 
was  the  Bible.  It  spontaneously  vindicated  for  itself  what  AYic-  The  uibie. 
lif  in  the  former  times,  and  Luther  more  lately,  had  claimed  for  it.  And 
not  only  did  it  hold  its  ground,  but  it  truly  became  incalculably  more 
powerful  than  ever  it  had  been  before.  The  press  multiplied  it  in  ev- 
ery language  without  end,  until  there  was  scarcely  a  cottage  in  reform- 
ed Europe  that  did  not  possess  a  copy. 

But  if  criticism  was  thus  the  stimulating  principle  that  had  given  life 
to  the  Information,  it  had  no  little  to  do  with  its  pause;  and  this  is  the 
influence  over  which  Rome  had  no  kind  of  control,  and  to  which  I  h; 
made  Allusion.  The  phases  through  which  the  Reformation  passed 
wen.*  dependent  on  the  coincident  advances  of  learning.  First  it  relied 
on  the  Scriptures,  which  were  to  the  last  its  surest  support ;  then  it  in- 
cluded the  fathers.  But,  from  a  more  intimate  study  of  the  Decline  of  the 

111      value  of  pafk- 

latter,  many  erudite  Protestants  were  gradually  brought  back  tic  learning, 
to  the  ancient  fold.  Among  such  may  be  mentioned  Erasmus,  who  by 
degrees  became  alienated  from  the  Reformers,  and  subsequently  Grotius, 
the  publication  of  whose  treatise,  "De  jure  belli  et  pacis,"  1625,  really 
constituted  an  epoch  in  the  political  system  of  Europe.  This  great  man 
had  gradually  become  averse  to  the  Reformation,  believing  that,  all 
things  considered,  it  had  done  more. harm  than  good;  he  had  concluded 
that  it  was  better  to  throw  differences  into  oblivion  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  and  to  enforce  silence  on  one's  own  opinions,  rather  than  to  ex- 
pect that  the  Church  should  be  compelled  to  accommodate  herself  to 
them.  If  such  men  as  Erasmus,  Casaubon,  and  Grotius  had  been 
brought  to  this  dilemma  by  their  ppofound  philosophical  meditations, 
their  conclusion  was  confirmed  among  the  less  reflecting  by  the  unhap- 
py intolerance  of  the  new  as  well  as  the  old  Church.  Men  asked  what 
the  difference  between  the  vindictiveness  with  which  Mor*i  effect,  of 
Rome  dealt  with  Antonio  de  Dominis,  at  once  an  ecclesiastic  i****"1100* 
and  a  natural  philosopher,  who,  having  gone  over  to  Protestantism  and 
then  seceded,  imprudently  visited  Rome,  was  there  arrested,  and,  dying, 
his  body  was  dug  up  and  burnt,  and  the  rigor  of  Calvin,  who  seized 
vetus,  the  author  of  the  "  Christianismi  Restitutio,"  and  in  part  the 
discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  when  he  happened  to  pass 
through  <  ami  committed  him  to  the  flai: 

Criticism  had  thus,  in  its  earlier  stage,  produced  well-marked  results. 
As  it  developed  it  lost  none  of  its  power.  It  had  enthroned 
patristic  theology ;  now  it  wrenched  from  its  hand  the  seep- 
tro.  In  tho  works  of  Daille  it  showed  that  the  fathers  are  of  no  kind 
of  use — they  are  too  contradictory  of  one  another;  even  .^  fay- 
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lor  speaks  of  their  authority  and  reputation  as  clean  gone  forever.  In 
a  few  years  they  had  sunk  into  desuetude,  a  neglect  shared  by  many 
classical  authors,  whose  opinions  were  now  only  quoted  with  a  respect- 
ful smile.  The  admiration  for  antiquity  was  diminishing  under  the  ef- 
fect of  searching  examination.  Books  were  beginning  to  appear,  turn- 
ing the  old  historians  into  ridicule  for  their  credulity.  The  death  of 
The  burning  Servetus  was  not  without  advantage  to  the  world.  There 
by  oaivin.  was  not  a  pious  or  thoughtful  man  in  all  reformed  Europe 
who  was  not  shocked  when  the  circumstances  under  which  that  unhap- 
py physician  had  been  brought  to  the  stake  at  Geneva  by  John  Calvin 
were  made  known.  For  two  hours  he  was  roasted  in  the  flames  of  a 
slow  fire,  begging  for  the  love  of  God  that  they  would  put  on  more 
wood,  or  do  something  to  end  his  torture.  Men  asked,  with  amazement 
and  indignation,  if  the  atrocities  of  the  Inquisition  were  again  to  be  re- 
vived. On  all  sides  they  began  to  inquire  how  far  it  is  lawful  to  inflict 
the  punishment  of  death  for  difference  of  opinion.  It  opened  their  eyes 
to  the  fact  that,  after  all  they  had  done,  the  state  of  civilization  in  which 
they  were  living  was  still  characterized  by  its  intolerance.  In  1546  the 
Venetian  embassador  at  the  court  of  Charles  V.  reported  to  his  govern- 
ment that  in  Holland  and  Friesland  more  than  thirty  thousand  persons 
had  suffered  death  at  the  hands  of  justice  for  Anabaptist  errors.  From 
such  an  unpromising  state  of  things  toleration  could  only  emerge  with 
difficulty.  It  was  the  offspring,  not  of  a  philosophical  charity,  but  of 
the  checked  animosities  of  ever-multiplying  sects,  and  their  detected 
impossibility  of  coercing  one  another. 

The  history  of  the  Keformation  does  not  close,  where  many  European 
The  Reforma-  authors  have  imagined j  in  a  balanced  and  final  distribution 
m  America,  of  the  north  and  south  between  the  Protestant  and  the  Cath- 
olic. The  predestined  issue  of  s^tarian  differences  and  dissensions  is 
individual  liberty  of  thought.  So  long  as  there  was  one  vast  overshad- 
owing, intolerant  corporation,  every  man  must  bring  his  understanding 
to  its  measure,  and  think  only  as  it  instructed  him  to  do.  As  soon  as 
dissenting  confessions  gathered  sufficient  military  power  to  maintain 
their  right  of  existence — as  soon  as  from  them,  in  turn,  incessant  off- 
shoots were  put  forth,  toleration  became  not  only  possible,  but  inevita- 
ble, and  that  is  perhaps  as  far  as  the  movement  has  at  this  time  advanced 
in  Europe.  But  Macaulay  and  others  who  have  treated  of  the  Keforma- 
tion have  taken  too  limited  a  view  of  it,  supposing  that  this  was  its  point 
of  arrest.  Jt  made  another  enormous  stride  when,  at  the  American  Eev- 
separation  olution,  the  State  and  the  Church  were  solemnly  and  openly 
and  suite,  dissevered  from  one  another.  Now  might  the  vaticinations  of 
the  prophets  of  evil  expect  to  find  credit ;  a  great  people  had  irrevoca- 
bly broken  off  its  politics  from  its  theology,  and  it  might  surely  have 
been  expected  that  the  unbridled  interests,  and  instincts,  and  passions  of 
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men  would  have  dragged  every  thing  into  the  abyss  of  anarchy.  Yet 
what  do  we,  who  are  living  nearly  a  century  after  that  time,  find  the 
event  to  be  ?  Sectarian  decomposition,  passing  forward  to  its  last  ex- 
treme, is  the  process  by  which  individual  mental  liberty  is  engendered 
and  maintained.  A  grand  and  imposing  religious  unity  implies  tyranny 
to  the  individual ;  the  increasing  emergence  of  sects  gives  him  increas- 
ing latitude  of  thought — with  their  utmost  multiplication  he  gains  his 
utmost  liberty.  In  this  respect,  unity  and  liberty  are  in  opposition ;  as 
the  one  diminishes,  the  other  increases.  The  Keformation  broke  down 
unity ;  it  gave  liberty  to  masses  of  men  grouped  together  in  n»Mjenc^ 
sufficient  numbers  to  insure  their  position ;  it  is  now  invisibly,  thought 
but  irresistibly  making  steps,  never  to  be  stayed  until  there  is  an  abso- 
lute mental  emancipation  for  man. 

Great  revolutions  are  not  often  accomplished  without  much  suffering 
and  many  crimes.  It  might  have  been  supposed  before  the  event,  per- 
haps it  is  supposed  by  many  who  are  not  privileged  to  live  among  the 
last  results,  that  this  decomposition  of  religious  faith  must  be  to  the  det- 
riment of  personal  and  practical  piety.  Yet  America,  in  which,  The  Amen- 
of  all  countries,  the  Keformation  at  the  present  moment  has  far-  cmn  ck31B7- 
thest  advanced,  should  offer  to  thoughtful  men  much  encouragement. 
Its  cities  are  filled  with  churches  built  by  voluntary  gifts ;  its  clergy  are 
voluntarily  sustained,  and  are,  in  all  directions,  engaged  in  enterprises 
of  piety,  education,  mercy.  What  a  difference  between  their  private  life 
and  that  of  ecclesiastics  before  the  Keformation !  Not,  as  in  the  old 
times,  does  the  layman  look  upon  them  as  the  cormorants  and  curse  of 
society ;  they  are  his  faithful  advisers,  his  honored  friends,  under  whose 
suggestion  and  supervision  are  instituted  educational  establishments, 
colleges,  hospitals,  whatever  can  be  of  benefit  to  men  in  this  life,  or  se- 
cure for  them  happiness  in  the  life  to  come. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

DIGRESSION  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  ENGLAND  AT  THE  END  OF  THE 

AGE  OF  FAITH. 

KESULTS   PRODUCED   BY   THE   AGE   OF   FAITH. 

Condition  of  England  at  the  Suppression  of  the  Monasteries. 

Condition  of  England  at  the  Close  of  the  seventeenth  Century. — Locomotion,  Literature,  Libra- 
ries.— Social  and  private  Life  of  the  Laity  and  Clergy. — Brutality  in  the  Administration  of 
Law. — Profligacy  of  Literature. — Tlie  Theatre,  its  three  Phases. — Miracle,  Moral,  and  Real 
Plays. 

Estimate  of  the  Advance  made  in  the  Age  of  Faith. — Comparison  with  that  already  wade  in  the 
Age  of  Reason. 

ARRIVED  at  the  commencement  of  the  Age  of  Reason,  we  might  prof- 
itably examine  the  social  condition  of  those  countries  destined  to  become 
conspicuous  in  the  new  order  of  things.  I  have  not  space  to  present 
Results  of  the  sucn  an  examination  as  extensively  as  it  deserves,  and  must 
Age  of  Faith.  \{m\^  mv  remarks  to  that  nation  which,  of  all  others,  is  most 
interesting  to  the  American  reader — that  England,  which  we  picture  to 
ourselves  as  foremost  in  civilization,  her  universities  dating  back  for 
many  centuries ;  her  charters  and  laws,  on  which  individual,  and  there- 
fore social  liberty  rests,  spoken  of  as  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  realm  ; 
her  people  a  clear-headed  race,  lovers  and  stout  defenders  of  freedom. 
During  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  past  period  she  had  been  Catholic, 
The  social  condi-  but  she  had  also  been  reformed — ever,  as  she  will  always  be, 

tion  produced  in.  .  ,  .,,.-,., 

England.  religious.  A  correct  estimate  of  her  national  and  individu- 

al life  will  point  out  to  us  all  that  had  been  done  in  the  Age  of  Faith. 
From  her  condition  we  may  gather  what  is  the  progress  made  by  man 
when  guided  by  such  theological  ideas  as  those  which  had  been  her  rule 
of  life. 

The  following  paragraphs  convey  an  instructive  lesson.  They  dissi- 
pate some,  romantic  errors ;  they  are  a  verdict  on  a  political  system  from 
its  practical  results.  What  a  contrast  with  the  prodigious  advancement 
within  a  few  years  when  the  Age  of  Reason  had  set  in !  How  striking- 
ly are  we  reminded  of  the  inconsequential,  the  fruitless  actions  of  youth, 
and  the  deliberate,  the  durable  undertakings  of  manhood ! 

For  many  of  the  facts  I  have  now  to  mention  the  reader  will  find  au- 
thorities in  the  works  of  Lord  Macaulay  and  Mr.  Froude  on  English  his- 
tory. My  own  reading  in  other  directions  satisfies  me  that  the  picture 
here  offered  represents  the  actual  condition  of  things. 

At  the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  in  England  the  in- 
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flucnces  which  had  been  in  operation  for  so  many  centuries  condition  at  the 

-IT-I--II  -i  i    /»  i  i    suppression  of  the 

had  come  to  an  end.  Had  they  endured  for  a  thousand  monMteriea. 
years  longer  they  could  have  accomplished  nothing  more..  The  condi- 
tion of  human  life  shows  what  their  uses  and  what  their  failures  had 
been.  There  were  forests  extending  over  great  districts ;  fens  forty  or 
fifty  miles  in  length,  reeking  with  miasm  and  fever,  though  round  the 
walla  of  the  abbeys  there  might  be  beautiful  gardens,  green  lawns,  shady 
walks,  and  many  murmuring  streams.  In  trackless  woods  where  men 
should  have  been,  herds  of  deer  were  straying  ;t  the  sandy  hills  were 
alive  with  conies,  the  downs  with  flocks  of  bustard.  The  peasant's  cab- 
in was  made  of  reeds  or  sticks  plastered  over  with  mud.  His  fire  was 
chimneyless — often  il  was  made  of  peat.  In  the  objects  and  manner  of 
his  existence  he  was  but  a  step  above  the  industrious  beaver  who  was 
building  his  dam  in  the  adjacent  stream.  There  were  highwaymen  on 
the  roads,  pirates  on  the  rivers,  vermin  in  abundance  in  the  clothing  and 
1 M  <  Is.  The  common  food  was  peas,  vetches,  fern  roots,  and  even  the  bark 
of  trees.  There  was  no  commerce  to  put  off  famine.  Man  was  alto- 

icr  at  the  mercy  of  the  seasons.  The  population,  sparse  as  it  was, 
was  perpetually  thinned  by  pestilence  and  want.  Nor  was  the  state  of 
the  townsman  better  than  that  of  the  rustic ;  his  bed  was  a  bag  of  straw, 
with  a  fair  round  log  for  his  pillow.  If  he  was  in  easy  circumstances, 
his  clothing  was  of  leather ;  if  poor,  a  wisp  of  straw  wrapped  round  his 
limbs  kept  off  the  cold.  It  was  a  melancholy  social  condition  when 
nothing  intervened  between  reed  cabins  in  the  fen,  the  miserable  v 
wains  of  villages,  and  the  conspicuous  walls  of  the  castle  and  monastery. 
Well  might  they  who  lived  in  those  times  bewail  the  lot  of  the  ague- 
stricken  peasant,  and  point,  not  without  indignation,  to  the  troops  of  pH- 
grims,  mendicants,  pardoners,  and  ecclesiastics  of  every  grade  who  hung 
round  the  Church,  to  the  nightly  wassail  and  rioting  drunkenness  in  the 
castle-hall,  secure  in  its  moats,  its  battlements,  and  its  warders.  The  lo- 
cal pivots  round  which  society  revolved  were  the  red-handed  baron,  fa- 
miliar with  scenes  of  outrage  and  deeds  of  blood,  and  the  abbot,  indulg- 
ing in  the  extreme  of  luxury,  magnificent  in  dress,  exulting  in  his  am- 
bling palfrey,  his  hawk,  his  hounds.  Kural  life  had  but  little  improved 
since  the  time  of  Caesar ;  in  its  physical  aspect  it  was  altogether  neglect- 
ed. As  to  the  mechanic,  how  was  it  possible  that  he  could  exist  where 
there  were  no  windows  made  of  glass,  no,  not  of  oiled  paper,  no  work- 
shop warmed  by  a  fire.  For  the  poor  there  was  no  physician,  for  the 
dying  the  monk  and  his  crucifix.  The  aim  was  to  smooth  the  sufferer's 

<zge  to  the  next  world,  not  to  save  him  for  this.     Sanitary  provis- 
ions there  were  none  niostcr  and  tl. 

the  pestilence  walked  unstayril.  its  triumphs  numbered  by  the  sounds 
of  the  death-crier  in  the  streets  or  the  knell  for  the  soul  that  was  pass- 
ing av. 
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Our  estimate  of  the  influence  of  the  system  under  which  men  were 
thus  living  as  a  regulator  of  their  passions  may  at  this  point  derive  much 
exactness  from  incidents  such  as  those  offered  by  the  history  of  syphilis 
and  the  usages  of  war.  For  this  purpose  we  may  for  a  moment  glance 
at  the  Continent. 

The  attention  of  all  Europe  was  suddenly  arrested  by  a  disease  which 
Moral  state  indica-  broke  out  soon  after  the  discovery  of  America.  It  raged 

ted  by  the  spread  .  ^ 

of  syphilis,  with  particular  violence  in  the  French  army  commanded 

by  Charles  VIII.  at  tfee  siege  of  Naples,  A.D.  1495,  and  spread  almost 
like  an  epidemic.  It  was  syphilis.  Though  there  have  been  medical 
authors  who  supposed  that  it  was  only  an  exacerbation  of  a  malady 
known  from  antiquity,  that  opinion  can  not  be  maintained  after  the 
learned  researches  of  Astruc.  That  it  was  something  recognized  at  the 
time  as  altogether  new  seems  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  accusations  of 
different  nations  against  each  other  of  having  given  origin  to  it.  Very 
soon,  however,  the  truth  appeared.  It  had  been  brought  by  the  sailors 
of  Columbus  from  the  West  Indies.  Its  true  character,  and  the  condi- 
tions of  its  propagation,  were  fully  established  by  Fernel. 

Now,  giving  full  weight  to  the  fact  that  the  virulence  of  a  disease 
may  be  greatest  at  its  first  invasion,  but  remembering  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  history  of  syphilis  that  would  lead  us  to  suppose  it  ever  was, 
or  indeed  could  be  infectious,  but  only  contagious,  or  communicated 
by  direct  contact  from  person  to  person ;  remembering  also  the  special 
circumstances  under  which,  in  this  disease,  that  contagion  is  imparted, 
the  rapidity  of  its  spread  all  over  Europe  is  a  significant  illustration  of 
the  fearful  immorality  of  the  times.  If  contemporary  authors  are  to  be 
trusted,  there  was  not  a  class,  married  or  unmarried,  clergy  or  laity, 
from  the  holy  father,  Leo  X.,  to  the  beggar  by  the  wayside,  free  from  it. 
It  swept  over  Europe,  not  as  Asiatic  cholera  did,  running  along  the 
great  lines  of  trade,  and  leaving  extensive  tracts  untouched,  settling 
upon  and  devastating  great  cities  here  and  there,  while  others  had  an 
immunity.  The  march  of  syphilis  was  equable,  unbroken,  universal, 
making  good  its  ground  from  its  point  of  appearance  in  the  southwest, 
steadily  and  swiftly  taking  possession  of  the  entire  Continent,  and  of- 
fering an  open  manifestation  and  measure  of  the  secret  wickedness  of 
society. 

If  thus  the  sins  man  practices  in  privacy  became  suddenly  and  acci- 
dentally exposed,  that  exposure  showing  how  weak  is  the  control  that 
any  system  can  exercise  over  human  passions,  we  are  brought  to  the 
same  melancholy  conclusion  when  we  turn  to  those  crimes  that  may  be 
and  by  the  usages  perpetrated  in  the  face  of  day.  The  usages  of  war  in  the 
of  war.  c'v^  contests  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or  in  the  religious 

conflicts  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth,  are  perfectly  appalling ;  the 
annals  of  those  evil  days  are  full  of  wanton  and  objectless  barbarities, 
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refusal  of  quarter,  murder  in  cold  blood,  killing  of  peasants.  Invading 
armies  burnt  and  destroyed  every  thing  in  their  way ;  the  taking  of  plun- 
der and  ransom  of  prisoners  were  recognized  sources  of  wealth.  Pros- 
•us  countries  were  made  "a  sea  of  fire ;"  the  horrible  atrocities  of  the 
Spaniards  in  America  were  rivaled  by  those  practiced  in  Europe;  de- 
liberate directions  were  given  to  make  whole  tracts  "a  desert 
tnnpts  had  been  made  to  introduce  some  amelioration  into  warfare  again 
and  again,  either  by  forbidding  hostilities  at  certain  times,  as  was  the 
object  of  the  "  truces  of  God,"  repeatedly  enforced  by  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, or  by  establishing  between  the  combatants  themselves  those 
courtesies  which  are  at  once  the  chief  grace  and  glory  of  chivalry ;  but, 
to  judge  by  the  result  as  offered,  even  so  late  as  the  eighteenth  century, 
those  attempts  must  be  regarded  as  having  proved  altogether  abort i 

England,  at  the  close  of  the  Age  of  Faith,  had  for  long  been  a  chief 
pecuniary  tributary  to  Italy,  the  source  from  which  large  Backward  condi- 
revenues  had  been  drawn,  the  fruitful  field  in  which  herds  tlon  of  Enstand- 
of  Italian  ecclesiastics  had  been  pastured.  A  wonderful  change  was  im 
pending.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  island  was  far 
more  backward  intellectually  and  politically  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
Its  population  hardly  reached  five  millions,  and  was  stationary  at  that 
point,  not  so  much  because  of  the  effects  of  civil  and  foreign  war  as 
merely  through  the  operation  of  ordinary  economical  causes.  There 
was  no  reason  to  call  more  men  into  existence.  It  was  regarded  as  good 
statesmanship  to  maintain  the  population  at  a  constant  standard.  The 
municipal  policy  corresponded  to  the  national ;  it  was  not  so  much  ad- 
vanced as  that  contemporaneously  existing  in  Peru.  Swarms  of  idle 
ecclesiastics  had  set  such  a  pernicious  example  that  the  indisposition 
among  common  people  to  work  had  become  quite  a  formidable  diffi- 
culty. In  every  village  there  were  stocks  for  the  punish-  Apparent  decline 
ment  of  "valiant  beggars,"  as  they  were  termed.  By  the  rfl*pwperitjr. 
act  of  1531,  vagrants  "whole  and  mighty  in  body"  caught  begging  for 
the  first  time  might  be  whipped  at  the  cart-tail ;  the  second  time  their 
ears  were  to  be  slit;  by  the  act  of  1536,  if  caught  the  third  time,  they 
were  to  be  put  to  death.  In  all  directions  large  towns  were  falling  into 
decay,  a  misfortune  popularly  attributed  to  the  laziness  of  the  lower 
orders,  but  in  reality  due  to  causes  of  a  very  different  kind.  Hitherto 
laud  had  been  the  representative  of  authority  and  the  source  of  po 
Society  had  been  organized  upon  that  imperfect  basis;  a  descending 
scale  of  landed  proprietors  had  been  established,  and  in  that  system 
;-y  man  had  a  place  assigned  to  him,  just  as  in  Peru,  though  less 
Perfectly.  It  was  a  system  of  organized  labor,  the  possession  of  L 
U-injr  a  trust,  not  a  property.  But  now  commerce  was  beginning  to 
disturb  the  foundations  on  which  all  these  arrangements  had  been  sus- 
tained, and  to  compel  a  new  distribution  of  population ;  trading  compa- 

Ii 
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nies  were  being  established ;  men  were  unsettled  by  the  rumors  or  real- 
ities of  immense  fortunes  rapidly  gained  in  foreign  adventure.  Mari- 
time enterprise  was  thus  not  only  dislocating  society,  but  even  destroy- 
ing its  spirit,  substituting  self-interest  for  loyalty.  A  nation  so  illiterate 
that  many  of  its  peers  in  Parliament  could  neither  read  nor  write,  was 
hardly  able  to  trace  the  troubles  befalling  it  to  their  proper  source; 
it  is  imputed  with.  one  voice  it  imputed  them  to  the  bad  example  and  short- 
to  the  clergy,  ^m^gg  of  ^Q  clergy.  Long  before  Henry  VIII.,  England 
was  ready  for  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries.  She  regarded  them 
as  the  very  hot-beds  of  her  evils.  There  were  incessant  complaints 
against  the  clergy  for  their  scandalous  lusts,  for  personal  impurities 
such  as  in  modern  times  we  do  not  allude  to,  for  their  holding  of  livings 
in  plurality,  for  their  extortion  of  exorbitant  profits,  and  neglect  in  the 
causes  of  irritation  discharge  of  their  duty.  In  the  public  opinion,  to  so  great 

of  the  laity  against  ,       ,     ,  /  v,-  £     A  v 

the  clergy.  an  extent  had  these  immoralities  gone  that  it  was  openly 

asserted  that  there  were  one  hundred  thousand  women  in  England  made 
dissolutely  the  clergy.  It  was  well  known  that  brothels  were  kept  in 
London  for  their  use.  It  was  affirmed  that  the  confessional  was  shame- 
fully abused,  and,  through  it,  advantage  taken  of  females ;  that  the  vilest 
crime  in  an  ecclesiastic  might  be  commuted  for  money,  six  shillings 
and  eightpence  being  sufficient  in  the  case  of  mortal  sin.  Besides  these 
general  causes  of  complaint,  there  were  some  which,  though  of  a  minor, 
were  not  of  a  less  irritating  kind ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  mortuary, 
soul-shot,  or  corpse  present,  a  claim  for  the  last  dress  worn  by  persons 
brought  to  a  priest  for  burial,  or  some  exaggerated  commutation  thereof. 
That  such  was  the  demoralized  condition  of  the  English  Church,  and 
such  its  iniquitous  relations  to  the  people,  we  have  the  most  unimpeach- 
able evidence,  under  circumstances  of  an  imposing  and  solemn  charac- 
Accusation  against  ter.  The  House  of  Commons  brought  an  accusation 

the  clergy  by  the  .  ..  in  •  T-m  -r-» 

House  of  commona.  against  the  clergy  before  the  king.  When  Parliament 
met  A.D.  1529,  that  House,  as  its  very  first  act,  declared  to  the  sovereign 
that  sedition  and  heresy  were  pervading  the  land,  and  that  it  had  be- 
come absolutely  necessary  to  apply  a  corrective.  It  affirmed  that  the 
troubles  into  which  the  realm  had  fallen  were  attributable  to  the  clergy; 
that  the  chief  foundation,  occasion,  and  cause  thereof  was  the  parallel 
jurisdiction  of  the  Church  and  State ;  that  the  incompatible  legislative 
authority  of  convocation  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief.  Among 
other  specific  points  it  alleged  the  following:  That  the  houses  of  convo- 
cation made  laws  without  the  royal  assent,  and  without  the  consent  or 
even  the  knowledge  of  the  people ;  that  such  laws  were  never  published 
in  the  English  language,  and  that,  nevertheless,  men  were  daily  punish- 
ed under  them  without  ever  having  had  an  opportunity  to  eschew  the 
penalties ;  that  the  demoralization  extended  from  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  down  to  the  lowest  priest,  that  dignitary  having  tampered 
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with  the  dispatch  of  justice  in  his  Court  of  Arches;  that  parsons,  vicars, 
priests,  and  curates  were  in  the  habit  of  denying  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments  save  upon  the  payment  of  money  ;  that  poor  men  were 
harassed  without  any  legal  cause  in  the  spiritual  courts  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  extortion,  and  exorbitant  fees  were  exacted  from  them  with- 
out cause  ;  that  the  probate  of  wills  was  denied  except  on  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  appetite  of  prelates  and  ordinaries  for  money  ;  that  the  high 
ecclesiastics  extorted  large  sums  for  the  induction  of  persons  into  bene- 
fices, and  that  they  did  daily  confer  benefices  on  "young  folk,"  their 
nephews  and  relatives,  being  minors,  for  the  purpose  of  detaining  the 
fruits  and  profits  in  their  own  hands  ;  that  the  bishops  illegally  imj 
oned,  sometimes  for  a  year  or  more,  persons  in  their  jails,  without  in- 
forming them  of  the  cause  of  their  imprisonment  or  the  name  of  their 
accuser;  that  simple,  unlearned  men,  and  even  "  well-witted"  ones,  were 
entrapped  by  subtle  questions  into  heresy  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
and  punishment  procured  against  them. 

These  are  serious  charges  ;  they  imply  that  the  Church  had  degen- 
erated into  a  contrivance  for  the  extortion  of  money.  The  House  of 
Commons  petitioned  the  king  to  make  such  laws  as  should  furnish  a 
remedy.  The  king  submitted  the  petition  to  the  bishops,  and  required 
of  them  an  answer. 

In  that  answer  the  ecclesiastical  manner  of  thought  is  very  striking. 
The  bishops  insist  that  the  laws  of  the  realm  shall  give  way  Reply  of  th«buh- 
to  the  canon  law,  or,  if  incompatible,  shall  be  altered  so  as 


to  suit  it  :  they  identify  attacks  on  themselves  with  those  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church,  a  time-honored  and  well-tried  device  ;  they  affirm 
that  they  have  no  kind  of  enmity  against  the  laymen,  "their  ghost  lv 
children,"  but  only  against  the  pestilent  poison  of  heresy  ;  that  their  au- 
thority for  making  laws  is  grounded  on  the  Scriptures,  to  which  the  laws 
of  the  realm  must  be  made  to  conform;  that  they  can  not  conscientious. 
ly  permit  the  king's  consent  to  the  laws,  since  that  wouM  be  to  put  him 
in  the  stead  of  God,  under  whose  inspiration:  they  are  made  ;  that,  as  to 
troubling  poor  men,  it  is  the  Holy  Ghost  who  inspireth  them  to  acts 
tending  to  the  wealth  of  his  elect  folk,  that,  if  any  ecclesiastic  hath  of- 
fended in  this  respect,  though  "in  multis  offendimus  omnes,"  as  St. 
James  hath  it,  let  him  bear  his  own  fault,  and  let  not  the  whole  Church 
be  blamed  ;  that  the  Protestants,  their  antagonists,  are  lewd,  idle  fel- 
lows, who  have  embraced  the  abominable  opinions  recently  sprung  up 
in  Germany  ;  that  there  are  many  advantages  in  commuting  Church 
penances  and  censures  for  money  ;  that  tithes  are  a  divine  institution, 
and  that  debts  of  money  owing  to  God  may  be  recovered  after  one  hond- 
T  I  or  seven  hundred  years  of  non-payment,  since  God  can  never  lose 
his  rights  thereto  ;  that,  however,  it  is  not  well  to  collect  a  tithe  twice 
over;  that  priests  may  lawfully  engage  in  secular  occupations  of  a  oer- 
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tain  kind ;  that  the  punishments  inflicted  on  the  laymen  have  been  for 
the  health  of  their  souls,  and  that,  generally,  the  saints  may  claim  pow- 
ers to  which  common  men  are  not  entitled. 

A  fierce  struggle  between  the  Commons  and  the  bishops  ensued  ;  but 
The  House  passes  the  House  was  firm,  and  passed  several  bills,  and  among 
{.line  AC!?  l  them  the  Clergy  Discipline  Act.  The  effect  was  to  cut 
down  ecclesiastical  incomes,  probate  and  legacy  duties  were  denned, 
mortuaries  were  curtailed,  extortionate  fees  for  burial  terminated,  cler- 
gymen were  forbidden  to  engage  in  farming,  tanning,  brewing,  or  to 
buy  merchandise  for  the  purpose  of  selling  it  again.  It  was  made  un- 
lawful any  longer  to  hold  eight  or  nine  benefices,  or  to  purchase  dis- 
pensations for  not  doing  duty ;  they  were  compelled  to  reside  in  the 
parishes  for  the  care  of  which  they  were  paid,  under  penalty  of  £10  a 
month ;  and  it  was  made  a  high  penal  offense  to  obtain  dispensations 
from  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  from  Rome. 

Nothing  could  be  more  significant  of  the  position  of  the  parties  than 
the  high-toned,  the  conservative  moderation  of  these  acts.  The  bishops 
The  cimrch  did  not  yield,  however,  without  a  struggle.  In  all  directions 
tosllbmit.6  from  the  pulpits  arose  a  cry  of  "atheism,"  "lack  of  faith," 
"  heresy."  But  the  House  resolutely  stood  to  its  ground.  Still  more, 
it  sent  its  speaker  to  the  king  with  a  complaint  against  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  who  had  dared  to  stigmatize  it  as  "  infidel."  The  bishop 
was  compelled  to  equivocate  and  apologize. 

The  English  nation  and  their  king  were  thus  together  in  the  suppres- 
The  king  is  sion  of  the  monasteries ;  they  were  together  in  the  enforcing 
hS  people/  of  ecclesiastical  reforms.  It  was  nothing  but  this  harmony 
which  so  quickly  brought  the  clergy  to  reason,  and  induced  them,  in 
1532,  to  anticipate  both  Parliament  and  the  people  in  actually  offering 
to  separate  themselves  from  Rome.  In  the  next  year  the  king  had  de-^ 
stroyed  the  vast  power  which  in  so  many  centuries  had  gathered  round 
ecclesiastical  institutions,  and  had  forced  the  clergy  into  a  fitting  subor- 
dination. Henceiorth  there  was  no  prospect  that  they  would  monopo- 
lize all  the  influential  and  lucrative  places  in  the  realm ;  henceforth, 
year  by  year,  with  many  vicissitudes  and  changes,  their  power  contin- 
ued to  decline.  Their  special  pursuit,  theology,  was  separated  more  and 
more  perfectly  from  politics.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  of  which  they  had 
once  constituted  one  half,  they  became  a  mere  shadow. 

Henry  VIII.  can  not,  therefore,  be  properly  considered  as  the  author 
of  the  downfall  of  ecclesiasticism  in  England,  though  he  was  the  instru- 
ment by  which  it  was  ostensibly  accomplished.  The  derisive  insinua- 
tion that  the  Gospel  light  had  flashed  upon  him  from  Anna  Boleyn's 
eyes  was  far  from  expressing  all  the  truth.  The  nullity  of  papal  disci- 
RcHgioua  feel-  plines,  excommunications,  interdicts,  penances,  proved  that 

ing  of  the  na-      ,  ,  -,  n    i  i    .  -,        -,  ^         rrri   •         t  i-     • 

tion  changed,   the  old  tone  of  thought  was  utterly  decayed.     This  oblivion 
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of  old  emotions,  this  obsoleteness  of  old  things,  was  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  England.  On  the  Continent  the  attacks  of  Erasmus  on  the 
monks  were  every  where  received  with  applause.  In  1527  one  printer 
issued  an  edition  of  24,000  copies  of  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  and 
actually  sold  them  all.  lie  understood  the  signs  of  the  times. 

I-Yoni  this  digression  on  parties  and  policy  in  England,  let  us  : 
return  to  special  details,  descending  for  that  purpose  to  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century.     For  a  long  time  London  had  been 
the  most  populous  capital  in  Europe;  yet  it  was  dirty,  ill 
built,  without  sanitary  provisions.     The  deaths  were  one  in  tury- 
twenty-three  each  year ;  now,  in  a  much  more  crowded  population,  they 
are  not  one  in  forty.     Much  of  the  country  was  still  heath,  swamp,  war- 
ren.    Almost  within  sight  of  the  city  was  a  tract  twenty-five  miles 
round  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature ;  there  were  but  three  houses  Wild  gute  of 
in  it.     Wild  animals  roamed  here  and  there,  very  much  as  thec°UDtjy- 
they  do  in  our  Western  territories.     It  is  incidentally  mentioned  that 
Queen  Anne,  on  a  journey  to  Portsmouth,  saw  a  herd  of  five  hundred 
red  deer.     With  such  small  animals  as  the  marten  and  badger,  found 
every  where,  there  was  still  seen  occasionally  the  wild  bull. 

Nothing  more  strikingly  shows  the  social  condition  than  the  provis- 
ions for  locomotion.  In  the  rainy  seasons  the  roads  were  all  Locomotion : 
but  impassable,  justifying  the  epithet  often  applied  to  them  of  carriage*, 
being  in  a  horrible  state.  Through  such  gullies,  half  filled  with  mud, 
carriages  were  dragged,  often  by  oxen,  or,  when  horses  were  used,  it 
was  as  much  a  matter  of  necessity  as  in  the  city  a  matter  of  display  to 
drive  half  a  dozen  of  them.  If  the  country  was  open  the  track  of  the 
road  was  easily  mistaken.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  persons  to 
lose  their  way,  and  have  to  spend  the  night  out  in  the  air.  Between 
places  of  considerable  importance  the  roads  were  sometimes  very  little 
known,  and  such  was  the  difficulty  for  wheeled  carriages  that  a  princi- 
pal mode  of  transport  was  by  pack-horses,  of  which  passengers  took  ad- 
vantage, stowing  themselves  away  between  the  packs.  We  shall  prob- 
ably not  dissent  from  their  complaint  that  this  method  of  traveling  was 
hot  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter.  The  usual  charge  for  freight  was 
thirty  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  Toward  the  close  of  the  century  what 
wore  termed  "  flying  coaches"  were  established ;  they  could  move  at  the 
rate  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  in  a  day.  Many  persons  thought  the 
risk  so  great  that  it  was  a  tempting  of  Providence  to  go  in  them.  The 
mail-bag  was  carried  on  horseback  at  about  five  miles  an 
hour.  A  penny-post  had  been  established  in  the  city,  but 
with  much  difficulty,  for  many  long-headed  men,  who  knew  very  v 
what  they  were  saying,  had  denounced  it  as  an  insidious  "popish  con- 
trivance." 

Only  a  few  :«>ro  the  period  under  consideration  Parliament 
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had  resolved  that  "  all  pictures  in  the  royal  collection  which  contained 
representations  of  Jesus  or  the  Yirgin  Mother  should  be  burnt ;  Greek 
statues  were  delivered  over  to  Puritan  stone-masons  to  be  made  decent." 
Lewis  Muggieton;  A  little  earlier,  Lewis  Muggleton  had  given  himself  out  as 
his  doctrines.  foQ  ]ast  an(}  greatest  of  the  prophets,  having  power  to  save 
or  damn  whom  he  pleased.  It  had  been  revealed  to  him  that  God  is 
only  six  feet  high,  and  the  sun  only  four  miles  off.  The  country  be- 
yond the  Trent  was  still  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  and  near  the  sources  of 
the  Tyne  there  were  people  scarcely  less  savage  than  American  Indians, 
their  "  half-naked  women  chanting  a  wild  measure,  while  the  men,  with 
brandished  dirks,  danced  a  war-dance." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  were  thirty-four 
printing-presses  counties  without  a  printer.  The  only  press  in  England 
braries.  north  of  the  Trent  was  at  York.  As  to  private  libraries, 

there  were  none  deserving  the  name.  "  An  esquire  passed  for  a  great 
scholar  if  Hudibras,  Baker's  Chronicle,  Tarleton's  Jests,  and  the  Seven 
Champions  of  Christendom  lay  in  his  hall-window."  It  might  be  ex- 
pected that  the  women  were  ignorant  enough  when  very  few  men  knew 
how  to  write  correctly  or  even  intelligibly,  and  it  had  become  unneces- 
sary for  clergymen  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  tongues. 

Social  discipline  was  very  far  from  being  of  that  kind  which  we  call 
social  discipline;  moral.  The  master  whipped  his  apprentice,  the  pedagogue 
us  barbarity.  j^  g^ofo^  the  husband  his  wife.  Public  punishments 
partook  of  the  general  brutality.  It  was  a  day  for  the  rabble  when 
some  culprit  was  set  in  the  pillory  to  be  pelted  with  brickbats,  rotten 
eggs,  and  dead  cats ;  when  women  were  fastened  by  the  legs  in  the  stocks 
at  the  market-place,  or  a  pilferer  flogged  through  the  town  at  the  cart- 
tail,  a  clamor  not  un frequently  arising  unless  the  lash  were  laid  on  hard 
enough  "  to  make  him  howl."  In  punishments  of  higher  offenders  these 
whippings  were-  perfectly  horrible;  thus  Titus  Gates,  after  standing 
twice  in  the  pillory,  was  whipped,  and,  after  an  interval  of  two  days, 
whipped  again.  A  virtuoso  in  these  matters  gives  us  the  incredible  in- 
formation that  he  counted  as  many  as  seventeen  hundred  stripes  admin- 
istered. So  far  from  the  community  being  shocked  at  such  an  exhibi- 
tion, they  appeared  to  agree  in  the  sentiment  that,  "  since  his  face  could 
not  be  made  to  blush,  it  was  well  enough  to  try  what  could  be  done 
with  his  back."  Such  a  hardening  of  heart  was  in  no  little  degree  pro- 
moted by  the  atrocious  punishments  of  state  offenders :  thus,  after  the 
decapitation  of  Montrose  and  Argyle,  their  heads  decorated  the  top  of 
th«  Tolbooth ;  and  gentlemen,  after  the  rising  of  Monmouth,  were  ad- 
monished to  be  careful  of  their  ways,  by  hanging  in  chains  to  their  park 
gate  the  corpse  of  a  rebel  to  rot  in  the  air. 

To  a  debased  public  life  private  life  corresponded.  The  houses  of 
the  rural  population  were  huts  covered  with  straw-thatch ;  their  in- 
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mates,  if  able  to  procure  fresh  meat  once  a  week,  were  con-  Private  ufe  in 

.       r  .    .        different  class- 

Bidered  to  be  in  prosperous  circumstances.  One  half  of  the  e*  of  society, 
families  in  England  could  hardly  do  that.  Children  of  six  years  old 
were  not  unfrequently  set  to  labor.  The  lord  of  the  manor  spent  his 
time  in  rustic  pursuits ;  was  not  an  unwilling  associate  of  peddlers  and 
drovers ;  knew  how  to  ring  a  pig  or  shoe  a  horse ;  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters "stitched  and  spun,  brewed  goosejberry  wine,  cured  marigolds,  and 
made  the  crust  for  the  Venison  pasty."  Hospitality  was  displayed  in 
immoderate  eating,  and  drinking  of  beer,  the  guest  not  being  considered 
as  having  done  justice  to  the  occasion  unless  he  had  gone  under  the  ta- 
ble. The  dining-room  was  uncarpeted ;  but  then  it  was  tinted  with  a 
decoction  of  "soot  and  small  beer."  The  chairs  were  rush-bottomed. 
In  London  the  houses  were  mostly  of  wood  and  plaster,  the  streets  filthy 
beyond  expression.  After  nightfall  a  passenger  went  at  his  peril,  for 
chamber  windows  were  opened  and  slop-pails  unceremoniously  emptied 
down.  There  were  no  lamps  in  the  streets  until  Master  Ileming  estab- 
lished his  public  lanterns.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  there  were 
plenty  of  shoplifters,  highwaymen,  and  burglars. 

As  to  the  moral  condition,  it  is  fearfully  expressed  in  the  statement 
that  men  not  unfrequently  were  willing  to  sacrifice  their  country  for 
their  religion.  Hardly  any  personage  died  who  was  not  o^erai  immormi. 
popularly  suspected  to  have  been  made  away  with  by  poi-  ity  and  bruuaity- 
son,  an  indication  of  the  morality  generally  supposed  to  prevail  among 
the  higher  classes.  If  such  was  the  state  of  society  in  its  serious  aspect, 
it  was  no  better  in  its  lighter.  We  can  scarcely  credit  the  impurity  and 
immodesty  of  the  theatrical  exhibitions.  What  is  said  about  them 
would  be  beyond  belief  if  we  did  not  remember  that  they  were  the 
amusements  of  a  community  whose  ideas  of  female  modesty  and  female 
sentiment  were  altogether  different  from  ours.  Indecent  jests  were  put 
into  the  mouths  of  lively  actresses,  and  the  dancing  was  not  altogether 
of  a  kind  to  meet  our  approval.  The  rural  clergy  could  do  but  little 
to  withstand  this  flood  of  immorality.  Their  social  position  for  the  last 
hundred  years  had  been  rapidly  declining ;  Tor,  though  the  Church  pos- 
sessed among  her  dignitaries  great  writers  and  great  preachers,  her  low- 
er orders,  partly  through  the  political  troubles  that  had  be-  Degreed  eondi. 
fallen  the  state,  but  chiefly  in  consequence  of  sectarian  bit-  ci«iy. 
terness,  had  been  reduced  to  a  truly  menial  condition.  It  was  the  busi- 
ness of  the  rich  man's  chaplain  to  add  dignity  to  the  dinner-table  by 
saying  grace  "  in  full  canonicals,"  but  he  was  also  intended  to  be  a  butt 
for  the  mirth  of  the  company.  "  The  young  Levite,"  such  was  the  phrase 
then  in  use,  "might  fill  himself  with  the  corned  beef  and  the  carrots,  but 
as  soon  as  the  tarts  and  cheese-cakes  made  their  appearance  he  quitted 
his  seat,  and  stood  aloof  till  he  was  summoned  to  return  thanks  for  the 
repast,"  the  daintiest  part  of  which  he  had  not  tasted.  If  need  arose,  he 
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could  curry  a  horse,  "  carry  a  parcel  ten  miles,"  or  "  cast  up  tlie  farriers 
bill."  The  "  wages"  of  a  parish  priest  were  at  starvation-point.  The 
social  degradation  of  the  ecclesiastic  is  well  illustrated  by  an  order  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  that  no  clergyman  should  presume  to  marry  a  scrvant- 
2-irl  without  the  consent  of  her  master  or  mistress. 

o 

The  clergy,  however,  had  not  fallen  into  this  condition  without  in  a 
measure  deserving  it.  Their  time  had  been  too  much  occupied  in  per- 
secuting Puritans  and  other  sectaries,  with  whom  they  would  have  glad- 
ly dealt  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  dealt  with  the  Jews,  who,  from 
the  thirteenth  century  till  Cromwell,  were  altogether  interdicted  from 
public  worship.  The  University  of  Oxford  had  ordered  the  political 
Burning  of  books  works  of  Buchanan,  Milton,  and  Baxter  to  be  publicly  burnt 

and  persecution     .  n  .        .  ,  ,    _. 

of  preachers.  in  the  court  of  the  schools.  The  immortal  vagabond,  Bun- 
yan,  had  been  committed  to  jail  for  preaching  out  of  his  head  the  way 
of  salvation  to  the  common  people,  and  had  remained  there  twelve 
years,  the  stout  old  man  refusing  to  give  his  promise  not  to  offend  in 
that  manner  again.  The  great  doctrine  inculcated  from  the  pulpit  was 
submission  to  temporal  power.  Men  were  taught  that  rebellion  is  a  sin 
not  less  deadly  than  witchcraft.  On  a  community  thirsting  after  the 
waters  of  life  were  still  inflicted  wearisome  sermons  respecting  "  the 
wearing  of  surplices,  position  at  the  Eucharist,  or  the  sign  of  the  cross  at 
ThePuritan'3  baptism,"  things  that  were  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  the  lank- 
thUoxy.  haired  Puritan,  who,  with  his  hands  clasped  on  his  bosom,  his 
face  corrugated  with  religious  astringency,  the  whites  of  his  eyes  turned 
upward  to  heaven,  rocking  himself  alternately  on  his  heels  and  the  tips 
of  his  toes,  delivered,  in  a  savory  prayer  uttered  through  his  nose,  all 
such  abominations  of  the  Babylonish  harlot  to  the  Devil,  whose  affairs 
they  were. 

In  administering  the  law,  whether  in  relation  to  political  or  relig- 
Brutai  admin-  ious  offenses,  there  was  an  incredible  atrocity.  In  London. 

istrationofthe      ,  t  i    -i      •  i  i        mi  -, 

law.  the  crazy  old  bridge  over  the  Thames  was  decorated  with 

grinning  and  mouldering  heads  of  criminals,  under  an  idea  that  these 
ghastly  spectacles  would  fortify  the  common  people  in  their  resolves  to 
act  according  to  law.  The  toleration  of  the  times  may  be  understood 
from  a  law  enacted  by  the  Scotch  Parliament,  May  8, 1685,  that  who- 
ever preached  or  heard  in  a  conventicle  should  be  punished  with  death 
and  the  confiscation  of  his  goods.  That  such  an  infamous  spirit  did  not 
content  itself  with  mere  dead-letter  laws  there  is  too  much  practical  ev- 
idence to  permit  any  one  to  doubt.  A  silly  laboring  man,  who  had 
taken  it  into  his  head  that  he  could  not  conscientiously  attend  the  Epis- 
copal worship,  was  seized  by  a  troop  of  soldiers,  "rapidly  examined, 
convicted  of  non-conformity,  and  sentenced  to  death  in  the  presence  of 
his  wife,  who  led  one  little  child  by  the  hand,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  was 
about  to  give  birth  to  another.  He  was  shot  before  her  face,  the  wid- 
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ow  crying  out  in  her  agony, '  Well,  sir,  well,  the  day  of  reckoning  will 
come.' "  Shrieking  Scotch  Covenanters  were  submitted  to  torture  by 
crushing  their  knees  flat  in  the  boot ;  women  were  tied  to  stakes  on  the 
sea-sands  and  drowned  by  the  slowly  advancing  tide  because  they  would 
not  attend  Episcopal  worship,  or  branded  on  their  cheeks  and  then  ship- 
ped to  America;  gallant  but  wounded  soldiers  were  hung  in  Scotland 
for  fear  they  should  die  before  they  could  be  got  to  England.  In  the 
troubles  connected  with  Monmouth's  rising,  in  one  county  alone,  Somer- 
setshire, two  hundred  and  thirty-three  persons  were  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered,  to  say  nothing  of  military  executions,  for  the  soldiers  amused 
themselves  by  hanging  a  culprit  for  each  toast  they  drank,  and  making 
the  drums  and  fifes  play,  as  they  said,  to  his  dancing.  It  is  needle.- 
recall  such  incidents  as  the  ferocity  of  Kirk's  lambs,  for  such  was  the 
name  popularly  given  to  the  soldiers  of  that  colonel,  in  allusion  to  the 
Paschal  lamb  they  bore  on  their  flag ;  or  the  story  of  Tom  Boilman, 
so  nicknamed  from  having  been  compelled  by  those  veterans  to  seethe 
the  remains  of  his  quartered  friends  in  melted  pitch.  Women,  for  such 
idle  words  as  women  arc  always  using,  were  sentenced  to  be  whipped  at 
the  cart's- tail  through  every  market  town  in  Dorset;  a  lad  named  Tutch- 
ing  condemned  to  be  flogged  once  a  fortnight  for  seven  years.  Eight 
hundred  and  forty-one  human  beings  judicially  condemned  to  transport- 
ation to  the  West  India  islands,  and  suffering  all  the  horrible  pains  of  a 
slave-ship  in  the  middle  passage,  "  were  never  suffered  to  go  on  deck ;" 
in  the  holds  below,  "all  was  darkness,  stench,  lamentation,  disease,  and 
death."  One  fifth  of  them  werp  thrown  overboard  to  the  sharks  be- 
fore they  reached  their  destination,  and  the  rest  obliged  to  be  fattened 
before  they  could  be  offered  in  the  market  to  the  Jamaica  planters. 
The  court  ladies,  and  even  the  Queen  of  England  herself,  were  so  utter- 
ly forgetful  of  womanly  mercy  and  common  humanity  as  to  join  in  this 
infernal  traffic.  That  princess  requested  that  a  hundred  of  the  convicts 
should  be  given  to  her.  "  The  profit  which  she  cleared  on  the  cargOj 
after  making  a  large  allowance  for  those  who  died  of  hunger  and  fever 
during  the  passage,  can  not  be  estimated  at  less  than  a  thousand  guin* 
eas." 

It  remains  to  add  a  few  words  respecting  the  state  of  literature.  This, 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  had  become  indescrib-  Pwfflg»t*  «•- 
ably  profligate,  and,  since  the  art  of  reading  was  by  no  means  atuw.  ° 
generally  cultivated,  the  most  ready  method  of  literary  communication 
was  through  theatrical  representation.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  play- 
writing  was  the  best  means  of  literary  remuneration,  if  w«-  oxeept  the 
profit  derived  from  the  practice  which,  to  some  extent,  survives,  though 
its  disgraceful  motive  has  ceased,  of  dedicating  books  to  rich  men  for 
the  sake  of  the  fee  they  would  give.  It  is  said  that  books  have  actual- 
ly boon  printed  in  consideration  of  the  profits  of  the  dedication.  E- 
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cially  in  the  composition  of  plays  was  it  judged  expedient  to  minister  to 
the  depraved  public  taste  by  indecent  expressions,  or  allusions  broad 
and  sly.  The  playwright  was  at  the  mercy  of  an  audience  who  were 
critical  on  that  point,  and  in  a  position,  if  he  should  not  come  up  to  the 
required  standard,  to  damn  him  and  his  work  in  an  instant.  From 
these  remarks  must  be  excepted  the  writings  of  Milton,  which  are  no- 
where stained  by  such  a  blemish.  And  yet  posterity  will  perhaps  with 
Milton's  para-  truth  assert  that  Paradise  Lost  has  wrought  more  intellectual 
disc  Lost.  eyji  t]ian  even  its  kage  contemporaries,  since  it  has  familiarized 
educated  minds  with  images  which,  though  in  one  sense  sublime,  in  an- 
other are  most  unworthy,  and  has  taught  the  public  a  dreadful  materi- 
alization of  the  great  and  invisible  God.  A  Manichean  composition  in 
reality,  it  was  mistaken  for  a  Christian  poem. 

The  progress  of  English  literature  not  only  offers  striking  proofs  of 
The  English  ^iQ  manner  in  which  it  was  affected  by  theatrical  representa- 
tneatre.  tions,  but  also  furnishes  an  interesting  illustration  of  that  nec- 
essary course  through  which  intellectual  development  must  pass.  It  is 
difficult  for  us,  who  live  in  a  reading  community,  to  comprehend  the  in- 
fluence once  exercised  by  the  pulpit  and  the  stage  in  the  instruction  of 
a  non-reading  people.  As  late  as  the  sixteenth  century  they  were  the 
only  means  of  mental  access  to  the  public,  and  we  should  find,  if  we 
were  to  enter  on  a  detailed  examination  of  either  one  or  the  other,  that 
they  furnish  a  vivid  reflection  of  the  popular  intellectual  condition. 
Leaving  to  others  such  interesting  researches  into  the  comparative  anat- 
omy of  the  English  pulpit,  I  may,  for  a,  moment,  direct  attention  to  the- 
atrical exhibitions. 

There  are  three  obvious  phases  through  which  the  drama  has  passed, 
its  successive  corresponding  to  as  many  phases  in  the  process  of  intellec- 
phases.  ^ua|  deveiOpment.  These  are  respectively  the  miracle  play, 
corresponding  to  the  stage  of  childhood ;  the  moral,  corresponding  to 
that  of  youth ;  the  real,  corresponding  to  that  of  manhood.  In  them  re- 
spectively the  supernatural,  the  theological,  the  positive  predominates. 
The  first  went  out  of  fashion  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, the  second  continued  for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the 
third  still  remains.  By  the  miracle  play  is  understood  a  representation 
of  Scripture  incidents,  enacted,  however,  without  any  regard  to  the  prob- 
abilities of  time,  place,  or  action;  such  subjects  as  the  Creation,  the  fall 
of  man,  the  Deluge,  being  considered  as  suitable,  and  in  these  scenes, 
without  any  concern  for  chronology,  other  personages,  as  the  pope  or 
Mohammed,  being  introduced,  or  the  Virgin  Mary  wearing  a  French 
hood,  or  Yirgil  worshiping  the  Savior.  Our  forefathers  were  not  at  all 
critical  historians;  they  indulged  without  stint  in  a.  highly  pleasing 
credulity.  They  found  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  Mohammed  was 
originally  a  cardinal,  who  turned  heretic  out  of 'Spite  because  he  was  not 
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elected  pope ;  that,  since  the  taking  of  the  true  cross  by  the  Turks,  all 
Christian  children  have  twenty-two  instead  of  thirty-two  teeth,  as  was 
the  case  before  that  event ;  and  that  men  have  one  rib  less  than  women, 
answering  to  that  taken  from  Adam.  The  moral  play  personifies  vir- 
tues, vices,  passions,  goodness,  courage,  honesty,  love.  The  real  play  in- 
troduces human  actors,  with  a  plot  free  from  the  supernatural,  and  prob- 
ability is  outraged  as  little  as  possible.  Its  excellency  consists  in  the 
perfect  manner  in  which  it  delineates  human  character  and  action. 

The  miracle  play  was  originally  introduced  by  the  Church,  the  first 
dramas  of  the  kind,  it  is  said,  having  been  composed  by  Greg-  Miracie  Puy*, 
ory  Nazianzen.  They  were  brought  from  Constantinople  by  tbeir  Mture- 
the  Crusaders;  the  Byzantines  were  always  infatuated  with  theatrical 
shows.  The  parts  of  these  plays  were  often  enacted  by  ecclesiastics, 
ami  not  un frequently  the  representations  took  place  at  the  abbey  gate. 
So  highly  did  the  Italian  authorities  prize  the  influence  of  these  exhi- 
bitions on  the  vulgar,  that  the  pope  granted  a  thousand  days  of  pardon 
to  any  person  who  should  submit  to  the  pleasant  penance  of  attending 
them.  All  the  arguments  that  had  been  used  in  behalf  of  picture-wor- 
ship  were  applicable  to  these  plays ;  even  the  Passion,  llesurrection,  and 
Ascension  were  represented.  Over  illiterate  minds  a  coarse  but  conge- 
nial influence  was  obtained ;  a  recollection,  though  not  an  understanding 
of  sacred  things.  In  the  play  of  "  the  Fall  of  Lucifer,"  that  personage 
was  introduced,  according  to  the  vulgar  acceptation,  with  horns,  and  tail, 
and  cloven  hoof;  his  beard,  however,  was  red,  our  forefathers  having 
apparently  indulged  in  a  singular  antipathy  against  hair  of  that  color. 
There  still  remain  accounts  of  the  expenses  incurred  on  some  of  these 
occasions,  the  coarse  quaintness  of  which  is  not  only  amusing,  but  also 
shows  the  debased  ideas  of  the  times.  For  instance,  in  "  Mysteries," 
enacted  at  Coventry,  are  such  entries  as  "  paid  for  a  pair  of  gloves  for 
God ;"  "  paid  for  gilding  God's  coat ;"  "  dyvers  necessaries  for  the  trim- 
mynge  of  the  Father  of  lleaven."  In  the  play  of  the  "Shepherds" 
there  is  provision  for  green  cheese  and  Ilalton  ale,  a  suitable  recruit- 
ment after  their  long  journey  to  the  birthplace  of  our  Savior.  "  Payd 
to  the  players  for  rehearsal:  imprimis,  to  God,  us.  viiic/.;  to  Pilate  his 
wifo,  iis. ;  item,  for  keeping  fyer  at  hell's  mouth,  iiirf.''  A  strict  attention 
to  chronology  is  not  exacted ;  Herod  swears  by  Mohammed,  and  prom- 
ises one  of  his  councilors  to  make  him  pope.  Noah's  wife,  who,  it  ap- 
pears, was  a  termagant,  swears  by  the  Virgin  Mary  that  she  will  not  go 
into  the  ark,  ami.  indeed,  is  only  constrained  so  to  do  by  a  sound  cud- 
geling administered  by  the  patriarch,  the  rustic  justice  of  the  audience 
being  particularly  directed  to  the  point  that  such  a  flogging  should  not 
be  given  with  a  stick  thicker  than  her  husband's  thumb.  The  senti- 
ment of  modesty  seems  not  to  have  been  very  exacting,  since  in  the 
play  of  "th'1  Pall  of  Man"  Adam  and  Eve  appear  entirely  naked;  one 
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of  the  chief  incidents  is  the  adjustment  of  the  fig-leaves.  Many  such 
circumstances  might  be  related,  impressing  us  perhaps  with  an  idea  of 
the  obscenity  and  profanity  of  the  times.  But  this  would  scarcely  be  a 
just  conclusion.  As  the  social  state  improved,  we  begin  to  find  objec- 
tions raised  by  the  more  thoughtful  ecclesiastics,  who  refused  to  lend 
the  holy  vestments  for  such  purposes,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  exclud- 
ing these  exhibitions  from  consecrated  places.  After  dwindling  down 
by  degrees,  these  plays  lingered  in  the  booths  at  fairs  or  on  market-days, 
the  Church  having  resigned  them  to  the  guilds  of  different  trades,  and 
these,  in  the  end,  giving  them  up  to  the  mountebank.  And  so  they 
died.  Their  history  is  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  a  popular  intel- 
lectual condition  in  process  of  passing  away. 

The  mystery  and  miracle  plays  were  succeeded  by  the  moral  play. 
Moral  piays ;  I*  nas  been  thought  by  some,  who  have  studied  the  history 
their  nature!  of  faQ  English  theatre,  that  these  plays  were  the  result  of  the 
Keformation,  with  the  activity  of  which  movement  their  popularity 
was  coincident.  But  perhaps  the  reader  who  is  impressed  with  the 
principle  of  that  definite  order  of  social  advancement  so  frequently  refer- 
red to  in  this  book  will  agree  with  rne  that  this  relation  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect can  hardly  be  sustained,  and  that  devotional  exercises  and  popular 
recreations  are  in  common  affected  by  antecedent  conditions.  Of  the 
moral  play,  a  very  characteristic  example  still  remains  under  the  title  of 
"  Everyman."  It  often  delineates  personification  and  allegory  with  very 
considerable  power.  This  short  phase  of  our  theatrical  career  deserves 
a  far  closer  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  obtained,  for  it  has  left  an  in- 
delible impression  on  our  literature.  I  think  that  it  is  to  this,  in  its  de- 
clining days,  that  we  are  indebted  for  much,  of  the  machinery  of  Bun- 
yan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Whoever  will  compare  that  work  with  such 
plays  as  "Everyman"  and  "Lusty  Juventus,"  can  not  fail  to  be  struck 
with  their  resemblances.  Such  personages  as  "  Good  Counsel,"  "Abom- 
inable Living,"  "  Hypocrasie,"  in  the  play,  are  of  the  same  family  as 
those  in  the  Progress.  The  stout  Protestantism  of  both  is  at  once  edi- 
fying and  amusing.  An  utter  contempt  for  "holy  stocks  and  holy 
stones,  holy  clouts  and  holy  bones,"  as  the  play  has  it,  animates  them 
all.  And  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  immortal  tinker,  in  the  car- 
nal days  when  he  played  at  tipcat  and  romped  with  the  girls  on  the  vil- 
lage green  at  Elstow,  indulged  himself  in  the  edification  of  witnessing 
these  dramatic  representations. 

As  to  the  passage  from  this  dramatic  phase  to  the  real,  in  which  the 
character  and  actions  of  man  are  portrayed,  to  the  exclusion 
of  faQ  supernatural,  it  is  only  necessary  to  allude  with  brevity 
— indeed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  one  name,  and  that  one  name  is 
Shakspeare.  He  stands,  in  his  relations  to  English  literature,  in  the 
same  position  that  the  great  Greek  sculptors  stood  with  respect  to  an- 
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cient  art,  embodying  conceptions  of  humanity  in  its  various  attributes 
with  indescribable  skill,  and  with  an  exquisite  agreement  to  nature. 

Not  without  significance  is  it  that  we  find  mystery  in  the  pulpit  and 
mystery  on  the  stage.  They  appertain  to  social  infancy.  Thepuipitand 
Such  dramas  as  those  I  have  alluded  to,  and  many  others  th<IU«e- 
that,  if  space  had  permitted,  might  have  been  quoted,  were  in  unison 
with  the  times.  The  abbeys  were  boasting  of  such  treasures  as  the 
French  hood  of  the  Virgin,  "  her  smocke  or  shifte,"  the  manger  in  which 
Christ  was  laid,  the  spear  which  pierced  his  side,  the  crown  of  thorns. 
The  transition  from  this  to  the  following  stage  is  not  without  its  polit- 
ical attendants,  the  prohibition  of  interludes  containing  any  thing  against 
the  Church  of  Rome,  the  royal  proclamation  against  preaching  out  of 
one's  own  brain,  the  appearance  of  the  Puritan  -upon  the  national  stage, 
an  increasing  acerbity  of  habit  and  sanctimoniousness  of  demeanor. 

With  peculiar  facility  we  may  therefore,  through  an  examination  of 
the  state  of  the  drama,  determine  national  mental  condition.  The  same 
may  be  done  by  a  like  examination  of  the  state  of  the  pulpit.  Who- 
ever will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  results  together  can  not  fail 
to  observe  how  remarkably  they  correspond. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  literature  of  amusement ;  as  to  political  lit- 
erature, even  at  the  close  of  the  period  we  are  considering,  it  could  not 
be  expected  to  flourish  after  the  judges  had  declared  that  no  man  could 
publish  political  news  except  he  had  been  duly  authorized  by  the  crown. 
Newspapers  were,  however,  beginning  to  be  periodically  is-  ^fwgptpen  ^^ 
sued,  and,  if  occasion  called  for  it,  broadsides,  as  they  were  coffcc-houB«- 
termed,  were  added.  In  addition,  newsletters  were  written  by  enter- 
prising individuals  in  the  metropolis,  and  sent  to  rich  persons  who  sub- 
scribed for  them ;  they  then  circulated  from  family  to  family,  and  doubt- 
enjoyed  a  privilege  which  has  not  descended  to  their  printed  con- 
temporary, the  newspaper,  of  never  becoming  stale.  Their  authors  com- 
piled them  from  materials  picked  up  in  the  gossip  of  the  coffee-houses. 
The  coffee-houses,  in  a  non-reading  community,  were  quite  an  important 
political  as  well  as  social  institution.  They  were  of  every  kind,  pre- 
latical,  popish,  Puritan,  scientific,  literary,  Whig,  Tor}'.  Whatever  a 
man's  notions  might  be,  he  could  find  in  London,  in  a  double  sense,  a 
coffee-house  to  his  taste.  In  towns  of  considerable  importance  the  lit- 
erary deingnd  was  insignificant;  thus  it  is  said  that  the  father  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  the  lexicographer,  peddled  books  from  town  to  town,  and  was 
accustomed  to  open  a  stall  in  Birmingham  on  market-days,  and  it  is 
added  that  this  supply  of  literature  was  equal  to  the  demand. 

The  liberty  of  the  press  has  been  of  slow  growth.    Scarcely  had 
printing  been  invented  when  it  was  found  necessary  every 
v.heiv  t<>  place  it  under  some  restraint,  as  was,  for  instance, 
done  by  Rome  in  her  Index  Expurgatorius  of  prohibited  books,  and  the 
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putting  of  printers  who  had  offended  under  the  ban ;  the  action  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  alluded  to  (p.  472),  was  essentially  of  the  same  kind. 
In  England,  at  first,  the  press  was  subjected  to  the  common  law;  the 
crown  judges  themselves  determined  the  offense,  and  could  punish  the 
offender  with  fine,  imprisonment,  or  even  death.  Within  the  last  cen- 
tury this  power  of  determination  has  been  taken  from  them,  and  a  jury 
must  decide,  not  only  on  the  fact,  but  also  on  the  character  of  the  pub- 
its  present  location,  whether  libelous,  seditious,  or  otherwise  offensive.  The 
state.  press  thus  came  to  be  a  reflector  of  public  opinion,  casting  light 
back  upon  the  public;  yet,  as  with  other  reflectors,  a  portion  of  the  illu- 
minating power  is  lost.  The  restraints  under  which  it  is  laid  are  due, 
not  so  much  to  the  fear  that  liberty  would  degenerate  into  license,  for 
public  opinion  would  soon  correct  that ;  they  are  rather  connected  with 
the  necessities  of  the  social  state. 

Whoever  will  examine  the  condition  of  England  at  successive  periods 
contrast  between  during  her  passage  through  the  Age  of  Faith  will  see  how 
agefofSFa?thhand  sl°w  was  ^er  progress,  and  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to 
Reason.  fi^  ^  fa  ciose  how  sman  was  her  advance.  The  ideas  that 

had  served  her  for  so  many  centuries  as  a  guide  had  rather  obstructed 
than  facilitated  her  way.  But  whoever  will  consider  what  she  has  done 
since  she  fairly  entered  on  her  Age  of  Eeason  will  remark  a  wonderful 
contrast.  There  has  not  been  a  progress  in  physical  conditions  only — 
a  securing  of  better  food,  better  clothing,  better  shelter,  swifter  locomo- 
tion, the  procurement  of  individual  happiness,  an  extension  of  the  term 
of  life.  There  has  been  a  great  moral  advancement.  Such  atrocities  as 
those  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  are  now  impossible,  and 
so  unlike  our  own  manners  that  doubtless  we  read  of  them  at  first  with 
incredulity,  and  with  difficulty  are  brought  to  believe  that  these  are  the 
things  our  ancestors  did.  What  a  difference  between  the  dilatoriness 
of  the  past,  its  objectless  exertions,  its  unsatisfactory  end,  and  the  en- 
ergy, the  well-directed  intentions  of  the  present  age,  which  have  already 
yielded  results  like  the  prodigies  of  romance. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  EUROPEAN  AGE  OF  REASON. 

REJECTION  OP  AUTHORITY  AND  TRADITION',  AND  ADOPTION  OF   SCIENTIFIC  TRUTH. — DISCOV- 
ERY  OF  THE   TRUE   POSITION   OF   THE   EARTH   IN   THE   UNIVERSE. 

Ecclesiastical  Attempt  to  enforce  the  GEOCENTRIC  DOCTRINE  that  the  Earth  is  the  Centre  of 
the  Universe,  and  the  most  important  Body  in  it. 

The  HELIOCENTRIC  DOCTRINE  that  the  Sun  it  the  Centre  of  the  Solar  System,  and  the  Earth  a 
small  Planet,  comes  gradually  into  J'rominence. 

Struggle  between  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Astronomical  Parties. — Activity  of  the  Inquisition. — 
Burning  of  Bruno. — Imprisonment  of  GALILEO. 

I\\  i  srios  "i  THE  TELESCOPE.  —  Complete  Overthrow  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Idea.  —  Rise  of 
J'hi/sicu/  Astronomy. — NEWTON. — Rapid  and  resistless  Development  of  all  Brandies  of  Nat- 
ural 1  ^hilosophy. 

Final  EbtaNukment  of  the  Doctrine  that  the  Universe  is  under  the  Dominion  of  mathematical, 
and,  therefore,  necessary  Laws. 

Progress  of  Man  from  Anthropoccntric  Ideas  to  the  Discovery  of  his  true  Position  and  Insignif- 
icance i/i  the  Universe. 

THE  Age  of  Reason  in  Europe  was  ushered  in  by  an  astronomical 
controversy. 

Is  the  earth  the  greatest  and  most  noble  body  in  the  universe,  round 
which,  as  an  immovable  centre,  the  sun,  and  the  various  plan-  An 
ets,  and  stars  revolve,  ministering  by  their  light  and  other 
qualities  to  the  wants  and  pleasures  of  man,  or  is  it  an  insignificant  orb 
— a  mere  point — submissively  revolving,  among  a  crowd  of  compeers 
and  superiors,  around  a  central  sun  ?  The  former  of  these  views  was 
authoritatively  asserted  by  the  Church ;  the  latter,  timidly  suggested  by 
a  few  thoughtful  and  religious  men  at  first,  in  the  end  gathered  strength 
and  carried  the  day. 

Behind  this  physical  question — a  mere  scientific  problem — lay  some- 
thing of  the  utmost  importance — the  position  of  man  in  the  Ito 
universe.    The  conflict  broke  out  upon  an  ostensible  issue, 
but  every  one  saw  what  was  the  real  point  in  the  dispute. 

In  the  history  of  the  Age  of  Reason  in  Europe,  which  is  to  fill  the  re- 
maining pages  of  this  book,  I  am  constrained  to  commence  with  Trwt»wt 
this  astronomical  controversy,  and  have  therefore  been  led  by  ottom. 
that  circumstance  to  complete  the  survey  of  the  entire  period  from  the 
same,  that  is,  the  scientific  point  of  view.  Many  different  modes  of 
treating  it  spontaneously  present  themselves;  but  so  vast  are  the  sub- 
jects to  be  brought  under  consideration,  so  numerous  their  connections, 
and  so  limited  the  space  at  my  disposal,  that  I  must  give  the  preference 
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to  one  which,  with  sufficient  copiousness,  offers  also  precision.  Who- 
ever will  examine  the  progress  of  European  intellectual  advancement 
thus  far  manifested  will  find  that  it  has  concerned  itself  with  three  great 
questions :  1.  The  ascertainment  of  the  position  of  the  earth  in  the  uni- 
verse ;  2.  The  history  of  the  earth  in  time ;  3.  The  position  of  man  among 
living  beings.  Under  this  last  is  ranged  all  that  he  has  done  in  scien- 
tific discovery,  and  all  those  inventions  which  are  the  characteristics  of 
the  present  industrial  age. 

Where  am  I  ?  What  am  I  ?  we  may  imagine  to  have  been  the  first  ex- 
clamations of  the  first  man  awakening  to  conscious  existence.  Here,  in 
our  Age  of  Eeason,  we  have  been  dealing  with  the  same  thoughts.  They 
are  the  same  which,  as  we  have  seen,  occupied  Greek  intellectual  life. 

When  Halley's  comet  appeared  in  1456,  it  was  described  by  those 
Roman  astro-  who  saw  it  as  an  object  of  " unheard-of  magnitude;"  its  tail, 
noinicai  ideas.  ^^  shook  down  "  diseases,  pestilence,  and  war"  upon  earth, 
reached  over  a  third  part  of  the  heavens.  It  was  considered  as  connect- 
ed with  the  progress  of  Mohammed  II.,  who  had  just  then  taken  Con- 
stantinople. It  struck  terror  into  all  people.  From  his  seat,  invisible 
to  it,  in  Italy,  the  sovereign  pontiff,  Calixtus  III.,  issued  his  ecclesiasti- 
cal fulminations ;  but  the  comet  in  the  heavens,  like  the  sultan  on  the 
earth,  pursued  its  course  undeterred.  In  vain  were  all  the  bells  in  Eu- 
rope ordered  to  be  rung  to  scare  it  away ;  in  vain  was  it  anathematized ; 
in  vain  were  prayers  put  up  in  all  directions  to  stop  it.  True  to  its 
time,  it  punctually  returns  from  the  abysses  of  space,  uninfluenced  by 
any  thing  save  agencies  of  a  material  kind.  A  signal  lesson  for  the 
meditations  of  every  religious  man. 

Among  the  clergy  there  were,  however,  some  who  had  more  correct 
More  correct  cosmic  ideas  than  those  of  Calixtus.  A  century  before  Coper- 
some  o?thes  nicus,  Cardinal  de  Cusa  had  partially  adopted  the  heliocentric 
clergy.  theory,  as  taught  in  the  old  times  by  Philolaus,  Pythagoras, 
and  Archimedes.  He  ascribed  to  the  earth  a  globular  form,  rotation  on 
its  axis,  and  a  movement  in  space ;  he  believed  that  it  moves  round  the 
sun,  and  both  together  round  the  pole  of  the  universe. 

By  geocentric  theory  is  meant  that  doctrine  which  asserts  the  earth 
The  geocentric  to  be  the  immovable  centre  of  the  universe  ;  by  heliocentric 

and  heliocen-        ..  1  .  ..  t          i 

trie  theories,  theory  that  which  demonstrates  the  sun  to  be  the  centre  of 
our  planetary  system,  implying,  as  a  necessary  inference,  that  the  earth 
is  a  very  small  and  subordinate  body  revolving  round  the  sun. 

I  have  already,  in  sufficient  detail,  described  how  the  Roman  Church 
had  been  constrained  by  her  position  to  uphold  the  geocentric  doctrine. 
The  geocentric  She  had  come  to  regard  it  as  absolutely  essential  to  her  sys- 
edbyinthed°pt~  tem> tae  intellectual  basis  of  which  she  held  would  be  sapped 
church.  if  t^js  doctrine  should  be  undermined.  Hence  it  was  that 
such  an  alarm  was  shown  at  the  assertion  of  the  globular  form  of  the 
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earth,  and  hence  the  surpassing  importance  of  the  successful  voyage  of 
Magellan's  ship.  That  indisputable  demonstration  of  the  globular  figure 
was  ever  a  solid  support  to  the  scientific  party  in  the  portentous  ap- 
proaching conflict. 

Preparations  had  been  silently  making  for  a  scientific  revolution  in 
various  directions.  The  five  memoirs  of  Cardinal  Alliacus  i'roper*t> 

I \  *•  \    -li  »r*'ntrlr 

"On  the  Concordance  of  Astronomy  with  Theology,"  show  doctrine. 
the  turn  that  thought  was  taking.  His  Imago  mundi  was  published  in 
1460,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  favorite  work  with  Columbus.  In  the 
very  Cathedral  of  Florence,  Toscanelli  had  constructed  his  celebrated 
gnomon,  1468,  a  sun-ray,  auspicious  omen !  being  admitted  through  a 
plate  of  brass  in  the  lantern  of  the  cupola.  John  Muller,  better  known 

i  iegiomontanus,  had  published  an  abridgment  of  Ptolemy's  Almagest, 
1520.  Euclid  had  been  printed  with  diagrams  on  copper  as  long  be- 
fore as  1482,  and  again  in  Venice  twenty-three  years  subsequently.  The 
Optics  of  Vitello  had  been  published  1533.  Fernel,  physician  to  Henry 
II.  of  France,  had  even  ventured  so  far,  supported  by  Magellan's  voy- 
age, as  to  measure,  1527,  the  size  of  the  earth,  his  method  being  to  ob- 
serve the  height  of  the  pole  at  Paris,  then  to  proceed  northward  until  its 
elevation  was  increased  exactly  one  degree,  and  to  ascertain  the  distance 
between  the  stations  by  the  number  of  revolutions  of  his  carriage  wheel. 
He  concluded  that  it  is  24,480  Italian  miles  round  the  globe.  The  last 
attempt  of  the  kind  had  been  that  of  the  Khalif  Almaimon  seven  hund- 
red years  previously  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  with  nearly  the 
same  result.  The  mathematical  sciences  were  undergoing  rapid  ad- 
vancement. RhiDticus  had  published  his  trigonometrical  tables;  Car- 
dan, Tartaglia,  Scipio  Ferreo,  and  Stefel  were  greatly  improving  algebra. 

The  first  formal  assertion  of  the  heliocentric  theory  was  made  in  a 
timid  manner,  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  expected  opposition.  It  was 
by  Copernicus,  a  Prussian,  speaking  of  the  revolutions  of  the  copernicu*,  the 
heavenly  bodies;  the  year  was  about  1536.  In  his  preface,  workj>of- 
addressed  to  Pope  Paul  III.,  whether  written  by  himself,  or,  as  some  have 
affirmed,  for  him  by  Andreas  Osiander,  he  complains  of  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  existing  system,  states  that  he  has  sought  among  ancient 
writers  for  a  better  way,  and  so  had  learned  the  heliocentric  doctrine. 
"  Then  I  too  began  to  meditate  on  the  motion  of  the  earth,  and,  though 
it  appeared  an  absurd  opinion,  yet,  since  I  knew  that  in  previous  times 
others  had  been  allowed  the  privilege  of  feigning  what  circles  they  chose 
in  order  to  explain  the  phenomena,  I  conceived  that  I  mi^ht  take  the 
liberty  of  trying  whether 'on  the  supposition  of  the  earth's  motion,  it 
was  possible  to  find  better  explanations  than  the  ancient  ones  of  the 
revolutions  of  the  celestial  orbs." 

•  I  laving,  then,  assumed  the  motions  of  the  earth,  which  are  her. 
explained,  by  laborious  and  long  observation  I  at  length  found  that,  if 
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the  motions  of  the  other  planets  be  compared  with  the  revolution  of  the 
earth,  not  only  their  phenomena  follow  from  the  suppositions,  but  also 
that  the  several  orbs  and  the  whole  system  are  so  connected  in  order 
and  magnitude  that  no  one  point  can  be  transposed  without  disturbing 
the  rest,  and  introducing  confusion  into  the  whole  universe." 

The  apologetic  air  with  which  he  thus  introduces  his  doctrine  is  again 
introduction  of  remarked  in  his  statement  that  he  had  kept  his  book  for 
his  system.  thirty-six  years,  and  only  now  published  it  at  the  entreaty 
of  Cardinal  Schomberg.  The  cardinal  had  begged  of  him  a  manuscript 
copy.  "  Though  I  know  that  the  thoughts  of  a  philosopher  do  not  de- 
pend on  the  judgment  of  the  many,  his  study  being  to  seek  out  truth  in 
all  things  as  far  as  is  permitted  by  God  to  human  reason,  yet,  when  I 
considered  how  absurd  my  doctrine  would  appear,  I  long  hesitated 
whether. I  should  publish  my  book,  or  whether  it  were  not  better  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  others,  who  delivered  their 
doctrine  only  by  tradition  and  to  friends."  He  concludes :  "  If  there  be 

lie  fears  being  vain  babblers,  who,  knowing  nothing  of  mathematics,  yet  as- 
accused  of  hex*-  i  •  -I  ,  /->  •  i  •  (*  -i  p  o  • 

esy.  sume  the  right  ot  judging  on  account  01  some  place  or  bcnp- 

ture  perversely  wrested  to  their  purpose,  and  who  blame  and  attack  my 
undertaking,  I  heed  them  not,  and  look  upon  their  judgments  as  rash 
and  contemptible." 

Copernicus  clearly  recognized  not  only  the  relative  position  of  the 
earth,  but  also  her  relative  magnitude.  He  says  the  magnitude  of  the 
world  is  so  great  that  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  has  no  ap- 
parent magnitude  when  compared  with  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars. 

To  the  earth  Copernicus  attributed  a  triple  motion — a  daily  rotation 
Early  correction  on  her  axis,  an  annual  motion  round  the  sun,  a  motion  of 

of  the  Cloperni-     ,  .  -  .  _,.        ..  _        ' 

can  theory.  declination  of  the  axis.  The  latter  seemed  to  be  necessary 
to  account  for  the  constant  direction  of  the  pole ;  but  as  this  was  soon 
found  to  be  a  misconception,  the  theory  was  relieved  of  it.  With  this 
correction,  the  doctrine  of  Copernicus  presents  a  clear  and  great  advance, 
though  in  the  state  in  which  he  offered  it  he  was  obliged  to  retain  the 
mechanism  of  epicycles  and  eccentrics,  because  he  considered  the  plan- 
etary motions  to  be  circular.  It  was  the  notion  that,  since  the  circle  is 
the  most  simple  of  all  geometrical  forms,  it  must  therefore  be  the  most 
natural,  which  led  to  this  imperfection.  His  work  was  published  in 
1543.  He  died  a  few  days  after  he  had  seen  a  copy. 

Against  the  opposition  it  had  to  encounter,  the  heliocentric  theory 
made  its  way  slowly  at  first.  Among  those  who  did  adopt  it  were  some 
whose  connection  served  rather  to  retard  its  progress,  because  of  the  ul- 
traism  of  their  views  or  the  doubtfulness  of  their  social  position.  Such 
Giordano  Bruno  was  Bruno,  who  contributed  largely  to  its  introduction  into 
of  Noia.  England,  and  who  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  Plurality 

of  Worlds,  and  of  the  conception  that  every  star  is  a  sun,  having  opaque 
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planets  revolving  round  it — a  conception  to  which  the  Copernican  e 
tern  suggestively  leads.     Bruno  was  born  seven  years  after  the  death  of 
Copernicus.     He  became  a  Dominican,  but,  like  so  many  other  thought- 
ful men  of  the  times,  was  led  into  heresy  on  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation.     Not  concealing  his  opinions,  he  was  persecuted,  fled,  and 
led  a  vagabond  life  in  foreign  countries,  testifying  that  wherever  lie  v. 
he  luiiin I  skepticism  under  the  polish  of  hypocrisy,  and  that  he  fought 
imt  ;iL:;iinst  the  belief  of  men,  but  against  their  pretended  belief.     For 

•liing  the  rotation  of  the  earth  he  had  to  flee  to  Switzerland,  Hete«ch« 
and  thence  to  England,  where,  at  Oxford,  he  gave  lectures  on  trictbeor£n" 
cosmology.  Driven  from  England,  France,  and  Germany  in  succession, 
he  ventured  in  his  extremity  to  return  to  Italy,  and  was  arrested  in  Ven- 
ice, where  he  was  kept  in  prison  in  the  Piombi  for  six  years  without 
books,  or  paper,  or  friends.  Meantime  the  Inquisition  demanded  bim 
as  having  written  heretical  works.  He  was  therefore  surrendered  to 
Rome,  and,  after  a  farther  imprisonment  of  two  years,  tried,  excommu- 
nicated, and  delivered  over  to  the  secular  authorities,  to  be  punished 
"  as  mercifully  as  possible,  and  without  the  shedding  of  his  blood,"  the 
abominable  formula  for  burning  a  man  alive.  He  had  collected  all  the 
observations  that  had  been  made  respecting  the  new  star  in  Cassiopeia, 
1572 ;  he  had  taught  that  space  is  infinite,  and  that  it  is  filled  with 
self-luminous  and  opaque  worlds,  many  of  them  inhabited — this  being 
his  capital  offense.  He  believed  that  the  world  is  animated  by  an  intel- 
ligent soul,  the  cause  of  forms  but  not  of  matter ;  that  it  lives  in  all 
things,  even  such  as  seem  not  to  live ;  that  every  thing  is  ready  to  be- 
come organized ;  that  matter  is  the  mother  of  forms  and  then  their 
grave ;  that  matter  and  the  soul  of  the  world  together  constitute  God. 
His  ideas  were  therefore  pantheistic,  "Est  Deus  in  nobis."  In  his 
"  Cena  de  le  Cenere"  he  insists  that  the  Scripture  was  not  intended  to 
h  science,  but  morals  only.  The  severity  with  which  he  was  treated 
was  provoked  by  his  asseverations  that  he  was  struggling  with  an  or- 
thodoxy that  had  neither  morality  nor  belief.  This  was  the  aim  of  his 
work  entitled  "  The  triumphant  Beast."  He  was  burnt  at 
Rome,  February  16, 1600.  With  both  a  present  and  prophetic 
truth,  he  nobly  responded,  when  the  atrocious  sentence  was  passed  upon 
him,  "  Perhaps  it  is  with  greater  fear  that  ye  pass  this  sentence  upon  me 
than  I  receive  it."  His  tormentors  jocosely  observed,  as  the  flames 
shut  him  out  forever  from  view,  that  he  had  gone  to  the  imaginary 
worlds  he  had  so  wickedly  feigned. 

This  vigorous  but  spasmodic  determination  of  the.  Church  to  defend 
herself  was  not  without  effect  It  enabled  her  to  hold  fast  the  timid, 
the  time-servers,  the  superficial.  Among  such  may  be  mentioned  Lord 
Bacon,  who  never  received  the  Copernican  system.  With  the  LocdB»eon. 
audaeity  of  ignorance,  he  presumed  to  criticise  what  he  did  not  under- 
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stand,  and,  with  a  supertf  conceit,  disparaged  the  great  Copernicus.  He 
Reject3  the  says,  "  In  the  system  of  Copernicus  there  are  many  and  grave 
doSeTQ  difficulties  ;  for  the  threefold  motion  with  which  he  encumbers 
the  earth  is  a  serious  inconvenience,  and  the  separation  of  the  sun  from 
the  planets,  with  which  he  has  so  many  affections  in  common,  is  like- 
wise a  harsh  step  ;  and  the  introduction  of  so  many  immovable  bodies 
in  nature,  as  when  he  makes  the  sun  and  stars  immovable,  the  bodies 
which  are  peculiarly  lucid  and  radiant,  and  his  making  the  moon  adhere 
to  the  earth  in  a  sort  of  epicycle,  and  some  other  things  which  he  as- 
sumes, are  proceedings  which  mark  a  man  who  thinks  nothing  of  intro- 
ducing fictions  of  any  kind  into  nature,  provided  his  calculations  turn 
out  well."  The  more  closely  we  examine  the  writings  of  Lord  Bacon, 
the  more  unworthy  does  he  seem  to  have  been  of  the  great  reputation 
which  has  been  awarded  to  him.  The  popular  delusion  to  which  he 
owes  so  much  originated  at  a  time  when  the  history  of  science  was  un- 
known. They  who  first  brought  him  into  notice  knew  nothing  of  the 
old  school  of  Alexandria.  This  boasted  founder  of  a  new  philosophy 
could  not  comprehend,  and  would  not  accept,  the  greatest  of  all  scientific 
doctrines  when  it  was  plainly  set  before  his  eyes. 

It  has  been  represented  that  the  invention  of  the  true  method  of 
physical  science  was  an  amusement  of  Bacon's  hours  of  relaxation  from 
the  more  laborious  studies  of  law  and  duties  of  a  court.  His  chief  ad- 
mirers have  been  persons  of  a  literary  turn,  who  have  an  idea  that  sci- 
entific discoveries  are  accomplished  by  a  mechanico-mental  operation. 
The  practical  use-  Bacon  never  produced  any  great  practical  result  himself, 

lessnessofhisphi-  ,         .    .    ,    •,  •  j  r  i  • 

no  great  physicist  has  ever  made  any  use  of  nis  method. 


He  has  had  the  same  to  do  with  the  development  of  modern  science 
that  the  inventor  of  the  orrery  has  had  to  do  with  the  discovery  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  world.  Of  all  the  important  physical  discoveries,  there 
is  not  one  which  shows  that  its  author  made  it  by  the  Baconian  instru- 
ment. Newton  never  seems  to  have  been  aware  that  he  was  under  any 
obligation  to  Bacon.  Archimedes,  and  the  Alexandrians,  and  the  Ara- 
bians, and  Leonardo  da  Yinci  did  very  well  before  he  was  born  ;  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  and  the  circumnavigation  by  Ma- 
gellan can  hardly  be  attributed  to  him,  yet  they  were  the  consequences 
of  a  truly  philosophical  reasoning.  But  the  investigation  of  nature  is 
an  affair  of  genius,  not  of  rules.  No  man  can  invent  an  organon  for 
writing  tragedies  and  Epic  poems.  Bacon's  system  is,  in  its  own  terms, 
an  idol  of  the  theatre.  It  would  scarcely  guide  a  man  to  a  solution  of 
the  riddle  of  ^Elia  Lselia  Crispis,  or  to  that  of  the  charade  of  Sir  Hilary. 
Few  scientific  pretenders  have  made  more  mistakes  than  Lord  Bacon. 
His  scientific  He  rejected  the  Copernican  system,  and  spoke  insolently  of  its 
great  author;  he  undertook  to  criticise  adversely  Gilbert's 
treatise  "De  Magnete;"  he  was  occupied  in  the  condemnation  of  any 
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investigation  of  final  causes,  -while  Harvey  was  deducing  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  from  Aquapendente's  discovery  of  the  valves  in  the 
veins;  he  was  doubtful  whether  instruments  were  of  any  advantage, 
while  Galileo  was  investigating  the  heavens  with  the  telescope.  Igno- 
rant himself  of  every  branch  of  mathematics,  he  presumed  that  i 
wore  useless  in  science,  but  a  few  years  before  Newton  achieved  by  their 
aid  his  immortal  discoveries.  It  is  time  that  the  sacred  name  of  philos- 
ophy should  be  severed  from  its  long  connection  with  that  of  one  who 
was  a  pretender  in  science,  a  time-serving  politician,  an  insidious  law- 
yer, a  corrupt  judge,  a  treacherous  friend,  a  bad  man. 

But  others  were  not  so  obtuse  as  Bacon.     Gilbert,  one  of  the  best  of 
i  lie  early  English  experimentalists,  an  excellent  writer  01. 

/  .  ,,..  pcrnlcan  doc- 

magnetism,  adopted  the,  views  of  Copernicus.  Milton,  m  uina. 
Paradise  Lost,  set  forth  in  language  such  as  he  only  could  use  the  objec- 
tions to  the  Ptolemaic,  and  the  probabilities  of  the  Copernican  system. 
Some  of  the  more  liberal  ecclesiastics  gave  their  adhesion.  Bishop 
Wilkins  not  only  presented  it  in  a  very  popular  way,  but  also  made 
some  sensible  suggestions  explanatory  of  the  supposed  contradictions  of 
the  new  theory  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  was,  however,  among  geo- 
metricians, as  Napier,  Briggs,  Horrox,  that  it  met  with  its  best  support. 
On  the  Continent  the  doctrine  was  daily  making  converts,  and  nightly 
gathering  strength  from  the  accordance  of  the  tables  of  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  calculated  upon  its  principles  with  actual  obser- 
vation. 

It  is  by  no  means  uninteresting  to  notice  the  different  classes  of  men 
among  whom  this  great  theory  was  steadily  winning  its  way.  Experi- 
mental philosophers,  Republican  poets,  Episcopal  clergymen,  Scotch 
lords,  west  of  England  schoolmasters,  Italian  physicists,  Polish  pedants, 
painstaking  Germans,  each  from  his  own  special  point  of  view,  was 
gradually  receiving  the  light,  and  doubtless,  from  such  varied  influence, 
the  doctrine  would  have  vindicated  its  supremacy  at  last,  though  it 
might  have  taken  a  long  time.  On  a  sudden,  however,  there  occurred 
a  fortunate  event,  which  led  forthwith  to  that  result  by  a  new  invention  at 
train  of  evidence,  bringing  the  matter,  under  the  most  bril-  " 
liant  circumstances,  clearly  to  the  apprehension  of  every  one.  This 
great  and  fortunate  event  was  the  invention  of  the  telescope. 

I  needless  for  us  to  enter  on  any  examination  of  the  authorship 
of  this  invention.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  know  that  Lipper- 
shey,  a  Dutchman,  had  made  one  toward  the  close  of  1608,  and  that 
Galileo,  hearing  of  the  circumstance,  but  without  knowing  the  o«ineo«*- 
particulars  of  the  construction,  in  April  or  May  of  the  follow-  8truetofl°* 
ing  year  invented  a  form  of  it  for  himself.  Not  content  with  admiring 
how  close  and  large  it  ma-le  terrestrial  objects,  he  employed  it  for  ex- 
amining the  heavens.  On  turning  it  to  the  moon,  he  found  that  she  has 
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mountains  casting  shadows,  and  valleys  like  those  of  the  earth.  The 
Telescopic  astro-  discovery  of  innumerable  fixed  stars — not  fewer  than  forty 
*fc».  were  counted  by  him  in  the  well-known  group  of  the  Pleia- 

des— up  to  that  time  unseen  by  man,  was  felt  at  once  to  offer  an  insup- 
erable argument  against  the  opinion  that  these  bodies  were  created  only 
to  illuminate  the  night ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  this  was  a  death- 
blow to  the  time-honored  doctrine  of  the  human  destiny  of  the  uni- 
verse. Already  Galileo  began  to  encounter  vulgar  indignation,  which 
accused  him  loudly  of  impiety.  On  January  7th,  1610,  he  discovered 
three  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  and  a  few  days  later  the  fourth.  To  these 
he  gave  the  designation  of  the  Medicean  stars,  and  in  his  "  Sidereal 
Messenger"  published  an  account  of  the  facts  he  had  thus  far  observed. 
As  it  was  perceived  at  once  that  this  planet  offered  a  miniature  repre- 
sentation of  the  ideas  of  Copernicus  respecting  the  solar  system,  this  dis- 
covery was  received  by  the  astronomical  party  with  the  liveliest  pleas- 
ure, by  the  ecclesiastical  with  the  most  bitter  opposition,  some  declaring 
that  it  was  a  mere  optical  deception,  some  a  purposed  fraud,  some  that 
it  was  sheer  blasphemy,  and  some,  fairly  carrying  out  to  its  consequences 
the  absurd  philosophy  of  the  day,  asserted  that,  since  the  pretended  sat- 
ellites were  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  they  must  be  useless,  and,  being 
useless,  they  could  not  exist.  Continuing  his  observations,  Galileo  found 
that  Saturn  differs  in  an  extraordinary  manner  from  other  planets ;  but 
the  telescope  he  used  not  being  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  ring,  he 
fell  into  the  mistake  that  the  body  of  the  planet  is  triple.  This  was  soon 
followed  by  the  discovery  of  the  phases  of  Venus,  which  indisputably 
established  for  her  a  motion  round  the  sun,  and  actually  converted  what 
had  hitherto,  on  all  hands,  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  weightiest  objec- 
tions against  the  Copernican  theory,  into  a  most  solid  support.  "  If  the 
doctrine  of  Copernicus  be  true,  the  planet  Venus  ought  to  show  phases 
like  the  moon,  which  is  not  the  case ;"  so  said  the  objectors.  Coperni- 
cus himself  saw  the  difficulty,  and  tried  to  remove  it  by  suggesting  that 
the  planet  might  be  transparent.  The  telescope  of  Galileo  forever  set- 
tled the  question  by  showing  that  the  expected  phases  do  actually 
exist. 

In  the  garden  of  Cardinal  Bandini  at  Eome,  A.D.  1611,  Galileo  pub- 
licly exhibited  the  spots  upon  the  sun.  He  had  observed  them  the  pre- 
commencing  ceding  year.  Goaded  on  by  the  opposition  his  astronomical 

opposition  to     _.          °  •'.  .      .  "  .   .  rr, 

Gameo.  discoveries  were  bringing  upon  him,  he  addressed  a  letter  in 
1613  to  the  Abbe  Castelli,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  Scrip- 
tures were  not  intended  as  a  scientific  authority.  This  was  repeating 
Bruno's  offense.  Hereupon  the  Dominicans,  taking  the  alarm,  com- 
menced to  attack  him  from  their  pulpits.  It  shows  how  reluctantly, 
and  with  what  misgivings  the  higher  ecclesiastics  entered  upon  the 
quarrel,  that  Maraffi,  the  general  of  the  Dominicans,  apologized  to  Grali- 
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leo  for  what  Lad  taken  place.  The  astronomer  now  published  another 
letter  reiterating  his  former  opinions,  asserting  that  tin-  Scriptures  were 
only  intended  for  our  salvation,  and  otherwise  defending  himself,  and 
recalling  the  fact  that  Copernicus  had  dedicated  his  book  to  Pope 
Paul  III. 

Through  the  suggestion  of  the  Dominicans,  Galileo  was  now  summon- 
ed to  Home  to  account  for  his  conduct  and  opinions  before  ncu»ummon- 
the  Inquisition.  He  was  accused  of  having  taught  that  the  •dtoKon*- 
earth  moves ;  that  the  sun  is  stationary ;  and  of  having  attempted  to 
reconcile  these  doctrines  with  the  Scriptures.  The  sentence  was  that 
he  must  renounce  these  heretical  opinions,  and  pledge  himself  that  he 
would  neither  publish  nor  defend  them  for  the  future.  In  the  i«  condemned 
event  of  his  refusal  he  was  to  be  imprisoned.  With  the  fate  SM, 
of  Bruno  in  his  recollection,  he  assented  to  the  required  recantation,  and 
e  the  promise  demanded.  The  Inquisition  then  proceeded  to  deal 
with  the  Copernican  system,  condemning  it  as  heretical;  the  letters  of 
Galileo,  which  had  given  rise  to  the  trouble,  were  prohibited ;  also  Kep- 
ler's epitome  of  the  Copernican  theory,  and  also  the  work  of  Copernicus. 
In  their  decree  prohibiting  this  work  "de  Ilevolutionibus,"  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Index,  March  5, 1616.  denounced  the  new  sys-  which  condemns 

i          /t  •>        -rt      t  .,  the  Copernican 

tern  of  the  universe  as  "  that  false  Pythagorean  doctrine  ut-  eyitem. 
terly  contrary  to  the  Holy  Scriptures." 

Again  it  appears  how  reluctant  the  Eoman  authorities  were  to 
fere,  and  how  they  were  impelled  rather  by  the  necessity  of  their  posi- 
tion than  by  their  personal  belief  in  the  course  they  had  been  obliged 
to  take.  After  all  that  had  passed,  the  pope,  Paul  V.,  admitted  Galileo 
to  an  audience,  at  which  he  professed  to  him  personally  the  kindest  sen- 
timents, and  assured  him  of  safety.  When  Urban  VIII.  sue-  The  PCHOMI 
ceeded  to  the  pontifical  chair,  Galileo  received  the  distinction  the  i££L, 
of  not  less  than  six  audiences;  the  pope  conferred  on  him  several  pres- 
ents, and  added  the  promise  of  a  pension  for  his  son.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Florence  his  holiness  used  the  most  liberal  language,  stated 
how  dear  to  him  Galileo  was,  that  he  had  very  lovingly  embraced  him, 
and  requested  the  duke  to  show  him  every  favor. 

Whether  it  was  that,  under  these  auspicious  circumstances,  Galileo  be- 
lieved he  could  with  impunity  break  through  the  engagement  he  had 
made,  or  whether  an  instinctive  hatred  of  that  intellectual  despotism  and 
hypocrisy  \vliieh  was  weighing  upon  Europe  became  irrepressible  in  his 
breast,  in  1<'»32  he  ventured  on  the  publication  of  his  work,  o 
entitled  "  The  System  of  the  World/'  its  object  being  to  es- 
tablish  the  truth  of  the  Copernican  doctrine.  It  is  composed  in 
logue  form,  three  speakers  being  introduced,  two  of  them  true  philoso- 
phers, the  third  an  objector.  \  er  may  have  been  the  personal 
opinion  of  the  pope,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  duty  rendered  it 
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necessary  for  him  to  act.  Galileo  was  therefore  again  summoned  be- 
fore the  Inquisition,  the  Tuscan  embassador  expostulating  against  the 
inhumanity  of  thus  dealing  with  an  old  man  in  ill  health.  But  no  such 
considerations  were  listened  to,  and  Galileo  was  compelled  to  appear  at 
Kome,  February,  1633,  and  surrender  himself  to  the  Holy  Office.  The 
pope's  nephew  did  all  in  his  power  to  meet  the  necessity  of  the  Church 
and  yet  to  spare  the  dignity  of  science.  He  paid  every  attention  to  the 
personal  comfort  of  the  accused.  When  the  time  came  for  Galileo  to 
be  put  into  solitary  confinement,  he  endeavored  to  render  the  imprison- 
ment as  light  as  possible;  but,  finding  it  to  prey  upon  the  spirits  of  the 
aged  philosopher,  he,  on  his  own  responsibility,  liberated  him,  permitting 
him  to  reside  in  the  house  of  the  Tuscan  embassador.  The  trial  being 
is  again  con-  completed,  Galileo  was  directed  to  appear,  on  June  22,  to  hear 
?h™inqum-  n^s  sentence.  Clothed  in  the  penitential  garment,  he  received 
tion.  judgment.  His  heretical  offenses  were  specified,  the  pledges 

he  had  violated  recited ;  he  was  declared  to  have  brought  upon  himself 
strong  suspicions  of  heresy,  and  to  be  liable  to  the  penalties  thereof; 
but  from  these  he  might  be  absolved  if,  with  a  sincere  heart,  he  would 
abjure  and  curse  his  heresies.  However,  that  his  offenses  might  not  al- 
together go  unpunished,  and  that  he  might  be  a  warning  to  others,  he 
was  condemned  to  imprisonment  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Inquisition, 
his  dialogues  were  prohibited  by  public  edict,  and  for  three  years  he 
was  directed  to  recite,  once  a  week,  the  seven  penitential  psalms. 

In  his  garment  of  disgrace  the  aged  philosopher  was  now  made  to  fall 
HIS  degrada-  upon  his  knees  before  the  assembled  cardinals,  and,  with  his 

tion  and  puii-    ,    .       ,  ,       -^  ,          ,  ......  .  „    , 

ishment.  hand  on  the  Gospels,  to  make  the  required  abjuration  of  the 
heliocentric  doctrine,  and  to  give  the  pledges  demanded.  He  was  then 
committed  to  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition ;  the  persons  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  printing  of  his  book  were  punished ;  and  the  sentence 
and  abjuration  were  formally  promulgated,  and  ordered  to  be  publicly 
read  in  the  universities.  In  Florence,  the  adherents  of  Galileo  were 
ordered  to  attend  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce  to  witness  his  disgrace. 
After  a  short  imprisonment  in  the  jail  of  the  Inquisition,  he  was  order- 
ed to  Arcetri,  and  confined  in  his  own  house.  Here  severe  misfor- 
tunes awaited  him  ;  his  favorite  daughter  died ;  he  fell  into  a  state  of 
melancholy ;  an  application  that  he  might  go  to  Florence  for  the  sake 
of  medical  advice  was  refused.  It  became  evident  that  there  was  an  in- 
tention to  treat  him  with  inexorable  severity.  After  five  years  of  con- 
finement, permission  was  reluctantly  accorded  to  him  to  remove  to  Flor- 
ence for  his  health ;  but  still  he  was  forbidden  to  leave  his  house,  or  re- 
ceive his  friends,  or  even  to  attend  mass  during  Passion  Week  without 
a  special  order.  The  grand-duke  tried  to  abate  this  excessive  severity, 
directing  his  embassador  at  the  court  of  Borne  to  plead  the  venerable 
age  and  ill  health  of  the  immortal  convict,  and  that  it  was  desirable  to 
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permit  him  to  communicate  certain  scientific  discoveries  he  had  made  to 
some  other  person,  such  as  Father  Castelli.  Not  even  that  was  accord- 
ed unless  the  interview  took  place  in  the  presence  of  an  official  of  the 
Inquisition.  Soon  after  Galileo  was  remanded  to  Arcetri.  He  spent 
the  weary  hours  in  composing  his  work  on  Local  Motion,  his  friends 
causing  it  to  be  surreptitiously  published  in  Ilolland.  His  infirmities 
and  misfortunes  now  increased.  In  1637  he  became  totally  Th«  odamuia 
blind.  In  a  letter  he  plaintively  says,  referring  to  this  calam-  of  "* old  *•*• 
ity,  uSo  it  pleases  God,  it  shall  therefore  please  me  also!"  The  exqui- 
site refinement  of  ecclesiastical  vengeance  pursued  him  remorselessly, 
and  now  gave  him  permission  to  see  his  friends  when  sight  was  no  Ion- 
possible.  It  was  at  this  period  that  an  illustrious  stranger,  the  au- 
thor of  Paradise  Lost,  visited  him.  Shortly  after  he  became  totally 
deaf;  but  to  the  last  he  occupied  himself  with  investigations  respecting 
the  force  of  percussion.  lie  died,  January,  1642,  in  the  sev-  ,„„  death.  ta 
enty-eighth  your  of  his  age,  the  prisoner  of  the  Inquisition.  refuM!dburiaL 
Truc  to  its  instincts,  that  infernal  institution  followed  him  beyond  the 
grave,  disputing  his  right  to  make  a  will,  and  denying  him  burial  in 
consecrated  ground.  The  pope  also  prohibited  his  friends  from  raising 
to  him  a  monument  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  in  Florence.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  nineteenth  century  to  erect  a  suitable  memorial  in  his 
honor. 

The  result  of  the  discoveries  of  Copernicus  and  Galileo  was  thus  to 
bring  the  earth  to  her  real  position  of  subordination  and  to  st«»dy  «dT»»» 

IT  •  c^  '  ir        i.v  of  the  Copenil- 

give  sublimer  views  of  the  universe.  Moestlm  expresses  cor-  can  -j^tem. 
rectly  the  state  of  the  case  when  he  says,  "  What  is  the  earth  and  the 
ambient  air  with  respect  to  the  immensity  of  space?  It  is  a  point,  a 
punctilio,  or  something,  if  there  be  any  thing,  less."  It  had  been  brought 
down  to  the  condition  of  one  of  the  members  of  a  family — the  solar  sys- 
tem. And  since  it  could  be  no  longer  regarded  as  holding  all  other 
bodies  in  submissive  attendance  upon  it,  dominating  over  their  move- 
ments, there  was  reason  to  suppose  that  it  woijld  be  found  to  maintain 
interconnections  with  them  in  the  attitude  of  an  equal  or  subordinate; 
in  other  words,  that  general  relations  would  be  discovered  expressive 
of  the  manner  in  which  all  the  planetary  members  of  the  solar  system 

in  their  movements  round  the  sun. 

Among  those  whose  minds  were  thoroughly  oceupied  with  this  idea, 
Kepler  stands  pre-eminently  conspicuous.     It  is  not  at  all  Krplrr, hh ^^ 
surprising,  considering  the  mode  of  thought  of  those  times,  * 
that  he  regarded  his  subject  with  a  certain  mysticism.     They  who  con- 
d.-nm  his  manner  of  thus  viewing  things  do  not  duly  appre< 
mental  condition  of  the  L  11  in  which  he  lived.     "\Y: 

be  said  on  that  point,  no  one  can  deny  him  a  marvelous  patience,  an  al- 
most superhuman  painstaking  disposition.     Guess  after  guess,  hypoth- 
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csis  after  hypothesis,  he  submitted  to  computations  of  infinite  labor,  and 
doubtless  he  speaks  the  melancholy  truth  when  he  says,  "I  considered 
and  reflected  till  I  was  almost  mad."  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  repeated  dis- 
appointment, he  held,  with  a  truly  philosophical  determination,  firmly  to 
the  belief  that  there  must  be  some  physical  interconnection  among  the 
parts  of  the  solar  system,  and  that  it  would  certainly  be  displayed  by 
the  discovery  of  laws  presiding  over  the  distances,  times,  and  velocities 
of  the  planets.  In  these  speculations  he  was  immersed  before  the  pub- 
lications of  Galileo.  In  his  "  Mysterium  Cosmographicum"  he  says,  "  In 
the  year  1595  I  was  brooding  with  the  whole  energy  of  my  mind  on 
the  subject  of  the  Copernican  system." 

In  1609  he  published  his  work  entitled  "  On  the  Motion  of  Mars." 
Discovery  of  This  was  the  result  of  an  attempt,  upon  which  he  had  been  en- 
Kepier's  laws.  gage(j  since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  to  reconcile  the  mo- 
tions of  that  planet  to  the  hypothesis  of  eccentrics  and  epicycles.  It 
ended  in  the  abandonment  of  that  hypothesis,  and  in  the  discovery  of 
the  two  great  laws  now  known  as  the  first  and  second  laws  of  Kepler. 
They  are  respectively  that  the  orbits  of  the  planets  are  elliptical,  and 
that  the  areas  described  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  planet  to  the  sun  are 
proportional  to  the  times. 

In  1617  he  was  again  rewarded  by  the  discovery  which  passes  under 
the  designation  of  Kepler's  third  law :  it  expresses  the  relation  of  the 
mean  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun  with  the  times  of  their  rev- 
olutions— "the  squares  of  the  periodic  times  are  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  cubes  of  the  distances."  In  his  "  Epitome  of  the  Copernican  As- 
tronomy,'" published  1622,  he  showed  that  this  law  likewise  holds  good 
for  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  as  regards  their  primary. 

Humboldt,  referring  to  the  movement  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  remarks : 
nis  remonstrance  "It  was  this  which  led  Kepler,  in  his  'Harmonices  Mundi,' 
with  the  church.  to  gtatej  wifa  foQ  £rm  con£dence  and  security  of  a  German 

spirit  of  philosophical  independence,  to  those  whose  opinions  bore  sway 
beyond  the  Alps,  '  Eighty  years  have  elapsed  during  which  the  doctrines 
of  Copernicus  regarding  the  movement  of  the  earth  and  the  immobility 
of  the  sun  have  been  promulgated  without  hinderance,  because  it  was 
deemed  allowable  to  dispute  concerning  natural  things  and  to  elucidate 
the  works  of  God,  and,  now  that  new  testimony  is  discovered  in  proof 
of  the  truth  of  those  doctrines — testimony  which  was  not  known  to  the 
spiritual  judges,  ye  would  prohibit  the  promulgation  of  the  true  system 
of  the  structure  of  the  universe.' ': 

Thus  we  see  that  the  heliocentric  theory,  as  proposed  by  Copernicus, 
rectification  was  undergoing  rectification.  The  circular  movements  admit- 
nicanthe?r£  ted  into  it,  and  which  had  burdened  it  with  infinite  perplexity, 
though  they  had  hitherto  been  recommended  by  an  illusive  simplicity, 
were  demonstrated  to  be  incorrect.  They  were  replaced  by  the  real 
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ones,  the  elliptical.  Kepler,  as  was  bis  custom,  ingenuously  related  his 
trials  and  disappointments.  Alluding  on  one  occasion  to  this,  he  says: 
'  My  iii  :  <  m>r  was  that  the  path  ofa  planet  is  a  perfect  circle — an  opin- 
ion which  was  a  more  mischievous  thief  of  my  time,  in  proportion  as  it 
was  supported  by  the  authority  of  all  philosophers,  and  apparently 
agreeable  to  metaphysics." 

The  philosophical  significance  of  Kepler's  discoveries  was  not  recog- 
nized by  the  ecclesiastical  party  at  first.  It  is  chiefly  this,  ThePhno*>ph- 
that  they  constitute  a  most  important  step  to  the  establish-  tSeMiawi. 
ment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  government  of  the  World  by  law.  But  it 
was  impossible  to  receive  these  laws  without  seeking  for  their  cause. 
The  result  to  which  that  search  eventually  conducted  not  only  explain- 
ed their  origin,  but  also  showed  that,  as  laws,  they  must,  in  the  necessity 
of  nature,  exist.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  the  mathematical  exposition 
of  their  origin  constitutes  the  most  splendid  monument  existing  of  the 
intellectual  power  of  man. 

Before  the  heliocentric  theory  could  be  developed  and  made  to  fur- 
nish a  clear  exposition  of  the  solar  system,  which  is  obviously  the  first 
step  to  just  views  of  the  universe,  it  was  necessary  that  the  science  of 
mechanics  should  be  greatly  improved — indeed,  it  might  be  JJJg2S^or 
said,  created ;  for  during  those  dreary  ages  following  the  es-  science, 
tablishment  of  Byzantine  power,  nothing  had  been  done  toward  the  ac- 
quisition of  correct  views  either  in  statics  or  dynamics.  It  was  impos- 
sible that  Europe,  in  her  lower  states  of  life,  could  produce  men  capable 
of  commencing  where  Archimedes  had  left  off.  She  had  to  wait  for  the 
approach  of  her  Age  of  Reason  for  that. 

The  man  of  capacity  at  last  came.     Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  born  A.D. 
1  i.V2.     The  historian  Ilallam,  enumerating  some  of  his  works,  L^^a. 
observes,  lk  His  knowledge  was  almost  preternatural."     Many  VtocL 
of  his  writings  still  remain  unpublished.     Long  before  Bacon,  he  laid 
down  the  maxim  that  experience  and  observation  must  be  the  founda- 
tion of  all  reasoning  in  science;  that  experiment  is  the  only  interpreter 
of  nature,  and  is  essential  to  the  ascertainment  of  laws.     Unlike  Bacon, 
who  was  ignorant  of  mathematics,  and  even  disparaged  them,  he  points 
out  their  supreme  advantage.     Seven  years  after  the  voyage  of  Colum- 
bus, this  great  man — great  at  once  as  an  artist,  mathematician,  and  engi- 
neer— gave  a  clear  exposition  of  the  theory  of  forces  obliquely  applied 
on  a  lr\vr;  a  f«-w  years  later  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  ear 
annual  motion.     He  knew  the  laws  of  friction,  subsequently  demon.- 
ted  by  Amontons,  and  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities;  he  described 

iora  obsci  n  :  -tista  Porta,  understood  aerial  perspect 

the  nature  of  colored  shadows,  the  use  of  the  iris,  and  the  effects  of  the 
duration  of  visible!  m  pressions  on  .  He  wrote  well  on  fortifica- 

tion, anticipated  <  Y,>telli  on  hydraulics,  occupied  himself  with  the  fall  of 
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bodies  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  earth's  rotation,  treated  of  the  times  of 
descent  along  inclined  planes  and  circular  arcs,  and  of  the  nature  of  ma* 
chines.  He  considered,  with  singular  clearness,  respiration  and  com- 
bustion, and  foreshadowed  one  of  the  great  hypotheses  of  geology,  the 
elevation  of  continents. 

This  was  the  commencement  of  the  movement  in  Natural  Philosophy  ; 
stevinus  con-  it  was  followed  up  by  the  publication  of  a  work  on  the  prin- 

tinuea  the  .  .     »  ,  r       .  -._        T  . 

movement  in  ciples  of  equilibrium  by  Stevinus,  Io86.  In  this  the  author 
losophy.  »'  established  the  fundamental  property  of  the  inclined  plane, 
and  solved,  in  a  general  manner,  the  cases  of  forces  acting  obliquely. 
Six  years  later  Galileo's  treatise  on  Mechanics  appeared,  a  fitting  com- 
mencement of  that  career  which,  even  had  it  not  been  adorned  with 
such  brilliant  astronomical  discoveries,  would  alone  have  conferred  the 
most  illustrious  distinction  upon  him. 

The  dynamical  branch  of  Mechanics  is  that  which  is  under  most  obli- 
Discoveryqfthe  gation  to  Galileo.  To  him  is  due  the  establishment  of  the 
la™  of  motion.  tkree  laws  of  motiOn.  They  are  to  the  following  effect,  as 
given  by  Newton : 

(1.)  Every  body  perseveres  in  its  state  of  rest  or  of  uniform  motion 
in  a  right  line  unless  it  is  compelled  to  change  that  state  by  forces  im- 
pressed thereon. 

(2.)  The  alteration  of  motion  is  ever  proportional  to  the  motive  force 
impressed,  and  is  made  in  the  direction  of  the  right  line  in  which  that 
force  is  impressed. 

(3.)  To  every  action  there  is  alwa}rs  opposed  an  equal  reaction,  or  the 
mutual  actions  of  two  bodies  upon  each  other  are  always  equal,  and  di- 
rected to  contrary  parts. 

Up  to  this  time  it  was  the  general  idea  that  motion  can  only  be  main- 
tained by  a  perpetual  application,  impression,  or  expenditure  of  force. 
Galileo  himself  for  many  years  entertained  that  error,  but  in  1638  he 
plainly  states  in  his  "  Dialogues  on  Mechanics"  the  true  law  of  the  uni- 
formity and  perpetuity  of  motion.^  Such  a  view  necessarily  implies  a 
correct  and  clear  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  resistances.  No  experi- 
mental motion  that  man  can  establish  is  unrestrained.  But  a  perception 
of  the  uniformity  and  perpetuity  of  motion  lies  at  the  very  basis  of 
physical  astronomy.  With  difficulty  the  true  idea  was  attained.  The 
same  may  be  said  as  respects  rectilinear  direction,  for  many  supposed 
that  uniform  motion  can  only  take  place  in  a  circle 

The  establishment  of  the  first  law  of  motion  was  essential  to  the  dis- 
Estabiishment  covery  of  the  laws  of  falling  bodies,  in  which  the  descent  is 

of  the  first  law  "i  i  tr       •     n  r  •  • 

of  motion,  made  under  the  influence  of  a  continually  acting  force,  the 
velocity  increasing  in  consequence  thereof.  Galileo  saw  clearly  that, 
whether  a  body  is  moving  slowly  or  swiftly,  it  will  be  equally  affected 
by  gravity.  This  principle  was  with  difficulty  admitted  by  some,  who 
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were  disposed  to  believe  that  a  swiftly  moving  body  would  not  be  as 
much  affected  by  a  constant  force  like  gravity  as  one  the  motion  of 
which  is  slower.  With  diiliculty,  also,  was  the  old  Aristotelian  error 
eradicated  that  a  heavy  body  falls  more  swiftly  than  a  light  one. 

The  second  law  of  motion  was  also  established  and  illustrated  by  Gal- 
ileo. In  his  "Dialogues"  he  shows  that  a  body  projected  bor-  and  of  the  «*. 
izontally  must  have,  from  what  has  been  said,  a  uniform  hor-  ond» 
izontal  motion,  but  that  it  will  also  have  compounded  therewith  an  ac- 
celerated motion  downward.  Here  again  we  perceive  it  is  necessary  to 
retain  a  steady  conception  of  this  intermingling  of  forces  without  dete- 
rioration, and,  though  it  may  seem  simple  enough  to  us,  there  were  some 
eminent  men  of  those  times  who  did  not  receive  it  as  true.  The  special 
case  offered  by  Galileo  is  theoretically  connected  with  the  paths  of  mil- 
itary projectiles,  though  in  practice,  since  they  move  in  a  resisting  me- 
dium, the  air,  their  path  is  essentially  different  from  the  parabola. 
Curvilinear  motions,  which  necessarily  arise  from  the  constant  action 
of  a  central  force,  making  a  body  depart  from  the  rectilinear  path  it 
must  otherwise  take,  are  chiefly  of  interest,  as  we  shall  presently  find, 
in  the  movements  of  the  celestial  bodies. 

A  thorough  exposition  of  the  third  law  of  motion  was  left  by  Galileo 
to  his  successors,  who  had  directed  their  attention  especially  and  of  ^ 
to  the  determination  of  the  laws  of  impact.  Indeed,  the  whole  third> 
subject  was  illustrated  and  the  truth  of  the  three  laws  verified  in  many 
different  cases  by  an  examination  of  the  phenomena  of  freely  falling 
bodies,  pendulums,  projectiles,  and  the  like.  Among  those  who  occu- 
pied themselves  with  such  labors  may  be  mentioned  Torricelli,  Castelli, 
Viviani,  Borelli,  Gassendi.  Through  the  investigations  of  these,  and 
other  Italian,  French,  and  English  natural  philosophers,  the  principles 
of  Mechanics  were  solidly  established,  and  a  necessary  preparation  made 
for  their  application  in  astronomy.  By  this  time  every  one  had  become 
ready  to  admit  that  the  motion  of  the  planetary  bodies  would  find  an 
explanation  on  these  principles. 

The  steps  thus  far  taken  for  an  explanation  of  the  movements  of  the 
planets  in  curvilinear  paths  therefore  consisted  in  the  re-  Application  of 
moval  of  the  old  misconception  that  for  a  body  to  continue 
its  motion  forward  in  a  straight  line  a  continued  application 
of  force  is  necessary,  the  first  law  of  motion  disposing  of  that  error.  In 
the  next  place,  it  was  necessary  that  clear  and  distinct  ideas  should  be 
held  of  the  combination  or  composition  offerees,  each  continuing  to  ex- 
ercise its  influence  without  deterioration  or  diminution  by  the  other. 
The  time  had  now  come  for  it  to  be  shown  that  tl  ual  move- 

ment of  the  planets  is  a  consequence  of  the  first  law  of  motion  ;  tl.- 
liptic  paths,  such  as  had  been  determined  by  !<•  :  .-  r,  a  consequence  of 
the  second.     Several  persons  almost  simultaneously  had  been  brought 
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nearly  to  this  conclusion  without  being  able  to  solve  the  problem  com- 
pletely. Thus  Borelli,  A.D.  1666,  in  treating  of  the  motions  of  Jupi- 
ter's satellites,  distinctly  shows  how  a  circular  motion  may  arise  under 
the  influence  of  a  central  force;  he  even  uses  the  illustration  so  fre- 
quently introduced  of  a  stone  whirled  round  in  a  sling.  In  the  same 
year  a  paper  was  presented  to  the  Eoyal  Society  by  Mr.  Hooke  "  ex- 
plicating the  inflection  of  a  direct  motion  into  a  circular  by  a  superven- 
ing attractive  principle."  Huygens  also,  in  his  "  Horologium  Oscillato- 
rium,"«had  published  some  theorems  on  circular  motions,  but  no  one  as 
yet  had  been  able  to  show  how  elliptical  orbits  could,  upon  these  prin- 
ciples, be  accounted  for,  though  very  many  had  become  satisfied  that 
the  solution  of  this  problem  would  before  long  be  given. 

In  April,  1686,  the  Principia  of  Newton  was  presented  to  the  Eoyal 
Newton;  pub-  Society.  This  immortal  work  not  only  laid  the  foundation 

lication  of  the  J    .  .  •     -i      i  i 

Principia.  of  Physical  Astronomy,  it  also  carried  the  structure  thereof 
very  far  toward  its  completion.  It  unfolded  the  mechanical  theory  of 
universal  gravitation  upon  the  principle  that  all  bodies  tend  to  approach 
each  other  with  forces  directly  as  their  masses,  and  inversely  as  the 
squares  of  their  distances. 

To  the  force  producing  this  tendency  of  bodies  to  approach  each  oth- 
er the  designation  of  attraction  of  gravitation,  or  gravity,  is  given.  All 
heavy  bodies  fall  to  the  earth  in  such  a  way  that  the  direction  of  their 
propounds  the  movement  is  toward  its  centre.  Newton  proved  that  this  is 
vereff gravSa-  ^e  direction  in  which  they  must  necessarily  move  under  the 
tion.  influence  of  an  attraction  of  every  one  of  th  e  particles  of  which 

the  earth  is  composed,  the  attraction  of  a  sphere  taking  effect  as  if  all 
its  particles  were  concentrated  in  its  centre. 

Galileo  had  already  examined  the  manner  in  which  gravity  acts  upon 
preparation  bodies  as  an  accelerating  force,  and  had  determined  the  connec- 
for  Newton.  ^on  between  the  spaces  of  descent  and  the  times.  He  illus- 
trated such  facts  experimentally  by  the  use  of  inclined  planes,  by  the  aid 
of  which  the  velocity  may  be  'conveniently  diminished  without  other- 
wise changing  the  nature  of  the  result.  He  had  also  demonstrated  that 
the  earth's  attraction  acts  equally  on  all  bodies.  This  he  proved  by  in- 
closing various  substances  in  hollow  spheres,  and  showing  that,  when 
they  were  suspended  by  strings  of  equal  length  and  made  to  vibrate, 
the  time  of  oscillation  was  the  same  for  all.  Upon  the  invention  of  the 
air-pump,  a  more  popular  demonstration  of  the  same  fact  was  given  by 
the  experiment  proving  that  a  gold  coin  and  a  feather  fall  equally  swift- 
ly in  an  exhausted  receiver.  Gralileo  had  also  proved,  by  experiments 
on  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  that  the  velocity  of  falling  bodies  is  inde- 
pendent of  their  weight.  It  was  for  these  experiments  that  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  that  city. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Newton  there  were  only  very  vague  ideas  that  the 
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earth's  attraction  extended  to  any  considerable  distance.     Newton  was 
led  to  his  discovery  by  reflecting  that  at  all  altitudes  accessi-  Extension  of 

J       J  , .      .     .   ,  attraction  or 

ble  to  man  gravity  appears  to  be  undimimshed,  and  that,  there-  gravity, 
fore,  it  may  possibly  extend  as  far  as  the  moon,  and  actually  be  the  force 
which  ddlects  her  from  a  rectilinear  path,  and  makes  her  revolve  in  an 
orbit  round  the  earth.  Admitting  the  truth  of  the  law  of  the  inverse 
squares,  it  is  easy  to  compute  whether  the  moon  falls  from  the  tangent 
she-  would  describe  if  the  earth  ceased  to  act  upon  her  by  a  quantity 
proportional  to  that  observed  in  the  case  of  bodies  falling  near  the  sur- 
face. In  the  first  calculations  made  by  Newton,  he  found  that  the  moon 
is  deflected  from  the  tangent  thirteen  feet  every  minute ;  but,  if  the  hy- 
pothesis of  gravitation  was  true,  her  deflection  should  be  fifteen  feet.  It 
is  no  trifling  evidence  of  the  scrupulous  science  of  this  great  philosopher 
that  hereupon  he  put  aside  the  subject  for  several  years,  without,  how- 
ever, abandoning  it.  At  length,  in  1682,  learning  the  result  of  the  meas- 
ures of  a  degree  which  Picardhad  executed  in  France,  and  which  affect- 
ed the  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  the  earth  which  he  had  used,  and 
therefore  the  distance  of  the  moon,  he  repeated  the  calculations  with 
those  improved  data.  It  is  related  that  "  he  went  home,  took  out  his 
old  papers,  and  resumed  his  calculations.  As  they  drew  to  a  close,  he 
became  so  much  agitated  that  he  was  obliged  to  desire  a  friend  to  finish 
them."  The  expected  coincidence  was  verified.  And  thus  it  appeared 
that  the  moon  is  retained  in  her  orbit  and  made  to  revolve  round  the 
earth  by  the  force  of  terrestrial  gravity. 

These  calculations  were  founded  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  moon 
moves  in  a  circular  orbit  with  a  uniform  velocity.  But  in  the  Prin- 
cipia  it  was  demonstrated  that  when  a  body  moves  under  the  influence 
of  an  attractive  force,  varying  as  the  inverse  squares  of  the  distances,  it 
must  describe  a  conic  section,  with  a  focus  at  the  centre  of  force,  and 
under  the  circumstances  designated  by  Kepler's  laws.  New-  ThPoan«;of 
ton,  therefore,  did  far  more  than  furnish  the  expected  solution  KePler'8  Uwg- 
of  the  problem  of  elliptical  motion,  and  it  was  now  apparent  that  the 
existence  of  those  laws  might  have  been  fore'seen,  since  they  arise  in  the 
v.-ry  necessities  of  the  case. 

This  point  gained,  it  is  obvious  that  the  evidence  was  becoming  un- 
questionable, that  as  the  moon  is  made  to  revolve  round  y^i««jpre«d 
the  earth  through  the  influence  of  an  attractive  force  cxcr-  trie  theory, 
cised  by  the  earth,  so  likewise  each  of  the  planets  is  compelled  to  move 
in  an  elliptical  orbit  round  the  sun  by  his  attractive  force.  The  helio- 
centric theory,  at  thi>  iting  physical  evidence  of  its  truth. 
It  was  also  becoming  plain  that  the  force  we  call  gravitation  must  be  im- 
puted to  the  sun,  and  to  all  the  planetary  bodies  as  well  as  to  the  earth. 
Acroi'linaly,  this  was  what  Newton  asserted  in  respect  to  all  material 
substance. 
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But  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  theory  that  many  apparent 
Perturbations  irregularities  and  perturbations  of  the  bodies  of  the  solar  sys- 
accountedfor.  tem  must  take  place  by  reason  of  the  attraction  of  each  upon 
all  the  others.  If  there  were  but  one  planet  revolving  round  the  sun,  its 
orbit  might  be  a  mathematically  perfect  ellipse ;  but  the  moment  a  sec- 
ond is  introduced,  perturbation  takes  place  in  a  variable  manner  as  the 
bodies  change  their  positions  or  distances.  An  excessive  complication 
must  therefore  be  the  consequence  when  the  number  of  bodies  is  great. 
Indeed,  so  insurmountable  would  these  difficulties  be,  that  the  mathe- 
matical solution  of  the  general  problem  of  the  solar  system  would  be 
hopeless  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  planetary  bodies  are  at  very 
great  distances  from  one  another,  and  their  masses,  compared  with  the 
mass  of  the  sun,  very  small. 

Taking  the  theory  of  gravitation  in  its  universal  acceptation,  Newton, 
Results  of  the  in  a  manner  that  looks  as  if  he  were  divinely  inspired,  suc- 
has5L°  e  "  ceeded  in  demonstrating  the  chief  inequalities  of  the  moon 
and  planetary  bodies;  in  determining  the  figure  of  the  earth — that  it  is 
not  a  perfect  sphere,  but  an  oblate  spheroid ;  in  explaining  the  preces- 
sion of  the  equinoxes  and  the  tides  of  the  ocean.  To  such  perfection 
have  succeeding  mathematicians  brought  the  doctrine,  that  the  most 
complicated  movements  and  irregularities  of  the  solar  system  have  been 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  and  reduced  to  computation.  Trusting  to 
these  principles,  not  only  has  it  been  found  possible,  knowing  the  mass 
of  a  given  planet,  to  determine  the  perturbations  it  may  produce  in  ad- 
jacent ones,  but  even  the  inverse  problem  has  been  successfully  at- 
tacked, and  from  the  perturbations  the  place  and  mass  of  a  hitherto 
unknown  planet  determined.  It  was  thus  that,  from  the  deviations  of 
Uranus  from  his  theoretical  place,  the  necessary  existence  of  an  exterior 
disturbing  planet  was  foreseen,  and  our  times  have  witnessed  the  intel- 
lectual triumph  of  geometers  directing  where  the  telescope  should  point 
in  order  to  find  a  new  planet.  The  discovery  of  Neptune  was  thus  ac- 
complished. 

It  adds  to  our  admiration  of  the  wonderful  intellectual  powers  of 
Newton  to  know  that  the  mathematical  instrument  he  used  was  the  an- 
cient geometry.  Not  until  subsequently  was  the  analytical  method  re- 
sorted to  and  cultivated.  This  method  possesses  the  inappreciable  ad- 
vantage of  relieving  us  from  the  mental  strain  which  would  otherwise 
oppress  us.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  symbols  think  for  us.  Mr. 
Whewell,  looking  at  the  thing  from  this  point  of  view,  observes:  "No 
The  Principia;  one  for  sixty  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Principia,  and, 

its  incompara-          .  J   J 

we  merit.  with  .N  ewtoii  s  methods,  no  one  up  to  the  present  day,  has 
added  any  thing  of  value  to  his  deductions.  We  know  that  he  calcu- 
lated all  the  principal  lunar  inequalities ;  in  many  of  the  cases  he  has 
given  us  his  processes,  in  others  only  his  results.  But  who  has  present- 
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ed  in  his  beautiful  geometry  or  deduced  from  his  simple  principles  any 
of  the  inequalities  which  he  left  untouched  ?  The  ponderous  instrument 
of  synthesis,  so  effective  in  his  hands,  has  never  since  been  grasped  by 
any  one  who  could  use  it  for  such  purposes ;  and  we  gaze  at  it  with  ad- 
miring curiosity,  as  on  some  gigantic  implement  of  war  which  stands 
idle  among  the  memorials  of  ancient  days,  and  makes  us  wonder  whi.t 
manner  ul'  man  ho  was  who  could  wield  as  a  weapon  what  we  can 
hardly  lift  as  a  burden." 

Such  was  the  physical  meaning  of  Newton's  discoveries;  their  philo- 
sophical meaning  was  of  even  greater  importance.     The  par- 
amount  truth  was  resistlessly  coming  into  prominence — that  ISf 
the  government  of  the  solar  system  is  under  necessity,  and 
that  it  is  mathematically  impossible  for  the  laws  presiding  over  it  to  be 
other  than  they  are. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  law  of  gravitation  holds  good  throughout  our 
solar  system.  But  the  heliocentric  theory,  in  its  most  general  accepta- 
tion, considers  every  fixed  star  as  being,  like  the  sun,  a  planetary  centre. 
II'  nee,  before  it  can  be  asserted  that  the  theory  of  gravita-  unity  of  ide*  in 
tion  is  truly  universal,  it  must  be  shown  that  it  holds  good  in  oruie  un™ewe.n 
the  case  of  all  such  other  systems.  The  evidence  offered  in  proof  of  this 
is  altogether  based  upon  the  observations  of  the  two  Ilerschels  on  the  mo- 
tions of  the  double  stars.  Among  the  stars  there  are  some  in  such  close 
proximity  to  each  other  that  Sir  W.  Herschel  was  led  to  suppose  that  it 
would  be  possible,  from  observations  upon  them,  to  ascertain  the  stellar 
parallax.  While  engaged  in  these  inquiries,  which  occupied  him  for 
many  years,  he  discovered  that  many  of  these  stars  are  not  merely  op- 
tically in  proximity,  as  being  accidentally  in  the  same  line  of  view,  but 
are  actually  connected  physically,  revolving  round  each  other  in  regular 
orbits.  The  motion  of  these  double  suns  is,  however,  in  many  instances 
so  slow  as  to  require  many  years  for  a  satisfactory  determination.  Sir 
J.  Herscbel  therefore  continued  the  observations  of  his  father,  and,  with 
other  mathematicians,  investigated  the  characteristics  of  these  o  notation  of 
motions.  The  first  instance  in  which  the  true  elliptic  elc-  doMe^n- 
ments  of  the  orbit  of  a  binary  star  were  determined  was  given  b}*  M. 
Savary  in  the  case  of  £  Ursa3  Majoris,  indicating  an  elliptic  orbit  of  58J 
years.  But  the  period  of  others,  since  determined,  is  very  much  longer; 
thus,  in  a  Coronoe,  it  is,  according  to  Mr.  Hind,  more  than  736  years. 
From  the  fact  that  the  orbits  in  which  these  stars  move  round  each 
other  are  elliptical,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  law  of  gravitation,  ac- 
cording to  the  inverse  square,  holds  good  in  them.  Considering  the  pro- 
iis  distances  of  these  bodies,  and  the  departure,  as  regards  structure 
of  the  systems  to  which  they  belong,  from  the  conditions  obtaining  in 
our  unisolar  sj  stem,  we  may  perhaps  assert  t.  .ence  of  the  law 

of  gravitation  throughout  the  univ. 

I.  L 
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If,  in  association  with  these  double  suns  —  sometimes,  indeed,  they  are 
triple,  and  occasionally,  as  in  the  case  of  c  Lyrae,  quadruple  —  there  are 
opaque  planetary  globes,  such  solar  systems  differ  from  ours  not  only 
in  having  several  suns  instead  of  a  single  one,  but,  since  the  light  emit- 
coiored  light  of  te^  is  often  of  different  tints,  one  star  shining  with  a  crimson 
double  stars.  an(j  anotner  with  a  blue  light,  the  colors  not  always  comple- 
mentary to  one  another,  a  wonderful  variety  of  phenomena  must  be  the 
result,  especially  in  their  organic  creations  ;  for  organic  forms,  both  veg- 
etable and  animal,  primarily  depend  on  the  relations  of  colored  light. 
How  varied  the  effects  where  there  are  double,  triple,  or  even  quadruple 
sunrises,  and  sunsets,  and  noons,  and  the  hours  marked  off  by  red,  or 
purple,  or  blue  tints  ! 

It  is  impossible  to  look  back  on  the  history  of  the  theory  of  gravita- 
tion  without  sentiments  of  admiration,  and,  indeed,  of  pride. 


'    How  felicitous  has  been  the  manner  in  which  have  been  ex- 


plained the  inequalities  of  a  satellite  like  the  moon  under  the  disturbing 
influence  of  the  sun  :  the  correspondence  between  the  calculated  and  ob- 
served quantities  of  those  inequalities  ;  the  extension  of  the  doctrine  to 
satellites  of  other  planets,  as  those  of  Jupiter  ;  the  determination  of  the 
earth's  figure  ;  the  causes  of  the  tides  ;  the  different  force  of  gravity  in 
different  latitudes,  and  a  multitude  of  other  phenomena.  The  theory 
asserted  for  itself  that  authority  which  belongs  to  intrinsic  truth.  It  en- 
abled mathematicians  to  point  out  facts  not  yet  observed,  and  to  foretell 
future  events. 

And  yet  how  hard  it  is  for  truth  to  force  its  way  when  bigotry  resists. 
In  1771,  the  University  of  Salamanca,  being  urged  to  teach  physical  sci- 
ence, refused,  and  this  was  its  answer  :  "  Newton  teaches  nothing  that 
would  make  a  good  logician  or  metaphysician  ;  and  Gassendi  and  Des- 
cartes do  not  agree  so  well  with  revealed  truth  as  Aristotle  does." 

Among  the  interesting  results  of  Newton's  theory  may  be  mentioned 
its  application  to  secular  inequalities,  such  as  the  acceleration  of  the 
The  earth  in  nioon's  mean  motion,  that  satellite  moving  somewhat  quicker 
time.  ^  now  t]ian  g^g  did  ages  aga  Laplace  detected  the  cause  of  this 

phenomenon  in  the  influence  of  the  sun  upon  the  moon,  combined  with 
the  secular  variation  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit.  Moreover, 
he  showed  that  this  secular  inequality  of  the  motion  of  the  moon  is  peri- 
odical, that  it  requires  millions  of  years  to  re-establish  itself,  and  that, 
after  an  almost  inconceivable  time,  the  acceleration  becomes  a  retarda- 
tion. In  like  manner,  the  same  mathematician  explained  the  observed 
acceleration  in  the  mean  motion  of  Jupiter,  and  retardation  of  that  of 
Saturn,  as  arising  from  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  two  planets,  and 
showed  that  this  secular  inequality  has  a  period  of  929J  years.  With 
such  slow  movements  may  be  mentioned  the  diminution  of  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic,  which  has  been  proceeding  for  ages,  but  which  will  reach 
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a  limit  and  then  commence  to  increase.  These  secular  motions  ought 
not  to  be  without  interest  to  those  who  suffer  themselves  to  adopt  the 
patristic  chronology  of  the  world,  who  suppose  that  the  earth  is  only 
six  thousand  years  old,  and  that  it  will  come  to  a'n  end  in  about  one 
thousand  years  more.  They  must  accept,  along  with  that  preposterous 
delusion,  its  necessary  consequences,  that  the  universe  has  been  so  badly 
constructed,  and  is  such  a  rickety  machine,  that  it  can  not  hold  together 
long  enough  for  some  of  its  wheels  to  begin  to  revolve.  Astronomy 
offers  us  many  illustrations  of  the  scale  upon  which  the  world  is  con- 
structed as  to  time,  as  well  as  that  upon  which  it  is  constructed  as  to 
space. 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  conclusion  forces  itself  upon  us  that  the 
general  laws  obtaining  as  respects  the  earth,  hold  good  like-  Dominion  of 
wise  for  all  other  parts  of  the  universe;  a  conclusion  sustained  uhwiM 
not  only  by  the  mechanism  of  such  motions  as  we  have  been  consi 
ing,  but  also  by  all  evidence  of  a  physical  kind  accessible  to  us.  The 
circumstances  under  which  our  sun  emits  light  and  heat,  and  thereby 
vivifies  his  attendant  planets,  are  indisputably  the  same  as  those  obtain- 
ing in  the  case  of  every  fixed  star,  each  of  which  is  a  self-luminous  sun. 
There  is  thus  an  aspect  of  homogeneousness  in  the  structure  of  all  sys- 
tems in  the  universe,  which,  though  some  have  spoken  of  it  as  if  it  were 
the  indication  of  a  uniformity  of  plan,  and  therefore  the  evidence  of  a 
primordial  idea,  is  rather  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  proof  of  unchangeable 
and  resistless  law. 

What,  therefore,  now  becomes  of  the  doctrine  authoritatively  put  forth, 
and  made  to  hold  its  sway  for  so  many  centuries,  that  the  RUID  ofanthro- 
earth  is  not  only  the  central  body  of  the  universe,  but,  in  re-  Poeentric  •*•••• 
ality,  the  most  noble  body  in  it;  that  the  sun  and  other  stars  are  mere 
ministers  or  attendants  for  human  use?  In  the  place  of  these  utterly 
erroneous  and  unworthy  views,  far  different  conceptions  must  be  substi- 
tuted. Man,  when  he  looks  upon  the  countless  multitude  of  stars — when 
he  reflects  that  all  he  sees  is  only  a  little  portion  of  those  which  exist, 
yet  that  each  is  a  light  and  life-giving  sun  to  multitudes  of  opaque,  and, 
therefore,  invisible  worlds — when  he  considers  the  enormous  size  of 
these  various  bodies  and  their  immeasurable  distance  from  one  another, 
may  form  an  estimate  of  the  scale  of  magnitude  on  which  the  world  is 
constructed,  and  learn  therefrom  his  own  unspeakable  insignificance. 

In  one  beat  of  a  pendulum  a  ray  of  light  would  pass  eight  times 
round  the  circumference  of  the  earth.  Thus  we  may  take  AM*  for  n»**u+. 
the  sunbeam  as  a  carpenter  does  his  measuring-rule;  it 


serves  as  a  gauge  in  our  measurements  of  the  universe.     A  sunbeam 
would  require  more  than  three  years  to  reach  us  from  a  Centaur; 
and  a  quarter  years  from  61  Cygni;  from  a  Lyrae  twelve  years.    These 
are  stars  whose  parallax  has  been  determined,  and  which  are  therefore 

nearest  to  us. 
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Of  suns  visible  to  the  naked  eye  there  are  about  8000,  but  the  tele- 
scope can  discern  in  the  Milky  Way  more  than  eighteen  millions,  the 
number  visible  increasing  as  more  powerful  instruments  are  used.  Our 
clusters  of  cluster  of  sf ars  is  a  disk  divided  into  two  branches  at  about  one 
etaw.  third  of  its  length.  In  the  midst  of  innumerable  compeers  and 
superiors,  the  sun  is  not  far  from  the  place  of  bifurcation,  and  at  about 
the  middle  of  the  thickness.  Outside  the  plane  of  the  Milky  Way  the 
appearance  would  be  like  a  ring,  and,  still  farther  off,  a  nebulous  disk. 

From  the  contemplation  of  isolated  suns  and  congregated  clusters  we 
Distribution  of  are  led  to  the  stupendous  problem  of  the  distribution  of 

matter  and  force  ..  .  -1  .        . 

in  space.  matter  and  force  in  space,  and  to  the  interpretation  of  those 

apparent  phantoms  of  self-luminous  vapor,  circular  and  elliptic  disks, 
spiral  wreaths,  rings  and  fans  whose  edges  fade  doubtfully  away,  twins 
and  triplets  of  phosphorescent  haze  connected  together  by  threads  of 
light  and  grotesque  forms  of  indescribable  complexity.  Perhaps  in 
some  of  these  gleaming  apparitions  we  see  the  genesis,  in  some  the  melt- 
ing away  of  universes.  There  is  nothing  motionless  in  the  sky.  In 
every  direction  vast  transformations  are  occurring,  yet  all  things  pro- 
claim the  eternity  of  matter  and  the  undiminished  perpetuity  of  force. 

The  theory  of  gravitation,  as  delivered  by  Newton,  thus  leads  us  to 
Limit  of  the  the-  a  knowledge  of  the  mathematical  construction  of  the  solar 
ory  of  gravitation,  gy^em,  and  inferentially  likewise  to  that  of  other  systems; 
but  it  leaves  without  explanation  a  large  number  of  singular  facts.  It 
explains  the  existing  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
but  it  tells  us  nothing  of  their  genesis ;  or,  at  the  best,  in  that  particu- 
lar it  falls  back  on  the  simple  fiat  of  God. 

The  facts  here  referred  to  conduct  us,  however,  to  another  and  far 
.  phenomena  of  higher  point  of  view.  Some  of  them,  as  enumerated  by  La- 
tem.  "  place,  are  the  following :  1.  All  the  planets  and  their  satellites 
move  in  ellipses  of  such  small  eccentricity  that  they  are  nearly  circles; 
2.  The  movements  of  the  planets  are  in  the  same  direction  and  nearly 
in  the  same  plane ;  3.  The  movements  of  the  satellites  are  in  the  same 
direction  as  those  of  the  planets ;  "4.  The  movements  of  rotation  of  these 
various  bodies  and  of  the  sun  are  in  the  same  direction  as  their  orbitual 
motions,  and  in  planes  little  different. 

The  nebular  hypothesis  requires  us  to  admit  that  all  the  ponderable 
The  nebular  material  now  constituting  the  various  bodies  of  the  solar  sys- 
hypothesia.  tem  once  extended,  in  a  rarefied  or  nebulous  and  rotating  con- 
dition, beyond  the  confines  of  the  most  distant  planet.  That  postulate 
granted,  the  structure  and  present  condition  of  the  system  may  be  math- 
ematically deduced. 

For,  as  the  vast  rotating  spheroid  lost  its  heat  by  radiation,  it  con- 
tracted, and  its  velocity  of  rotation  was  necessarily  increased ;  and  thus 
were  left  behind  from  its  equatorial  zone,  by  reason  of  the  centrifugal 
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force,  rotating  rings,  the  same  result  occurring  periodically  again  and 
again.  These  rings  must  lie  all  in  one  plane.  They  might  break,  col- 
lapsing into  one  rotating  spheroid,  a  planet;  or  into  many,  asteroids;  or 
maintain  the  ring-like  form.  From  the  larger  of  these  secondary  rota- 
ting spheroids  other  rings  might  be  thrown  off,  as  from  the  parent 
ma  ,  in  their  turn  breaking  and  becoming  spheroids,  constitute 

satellites,  whose  movements  correspond  to  those  of  their  primaries. 

\\'e  might,  indeed,  advance  a  step  farther,  and  show  how,  by  the  ra- 
diation of  heat  from  a  motionless  nebula,  a  movement  of  rotation  in  a 
determinate  direction  could  be  engendered,  and  that  upon  these  princi- 
ples, the  existence  of  a  nebulous  matter  admitted,  and  the  present  laws 
and  forces  of  nature  regarded  as  having  been  unchanged,  the  manner  of 
origin  of  the  solar  system  might  be  deduced,  and  all  those  singular  facts 
previously  alluded  to  explained;  and  not  only  so,  but  there  are  sponta- 
neously suggested  the  cause  of  many  minor  peculiarities  not  yet  men- 
tioned. 

For  it  follows  from  the  nebular  hypothesis  that  the  large  planets  should 
rotate  rapidly,  and  the  small  ones  more  slowly ;  that  the  Fact8  account- 
outer  planets  and  satellites  should  be  larger  than  the  inner  edforbyiL 
ones.  Of  the  satellites  of  Saturn,  the  largest  is  the  outermost;  of  those 
of  Jupiter,  the  largest  is  the  outermost  save  one.  Of  the  planets  them- 
selves, Jupiter  is  the  largest,  and  outermost  save  three.  These  can  not 
be  coincidences,  but  must  be  due  to  law.  The  number  of  satellites  of 
each  planet,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  Venus,  might  be  foreseen, 
the  presence  of  satellites  and  their  number  being  determined  by  the  cen- 
trifugal force  of  their  primary.  The  hypothesis  also  points  out  the  time 
of  revolution  of  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  and  of  the  satellites  in  theirs : 
it  furnishes  a  reason  for  the  genesis  and  existence  of  Saturn's  rings, 
which  are  indeed  its  remaining  witnesses — their  position  and  movements 
answering  to  its  requirements.  It  accounts  for  the  physical  state  of  the 
sun,  and  also  for  the  physical  state  of  the  earth  and  moon  as  indicated 
by  their  geology.  It  is  also  not  without  furnishing  reasons  for  the  ex- 
istence of  comets  as  integrant  members  of  our  system ;  for  their  singular 
physical  state;  for  the  eccentric,  almost  parabolic  orbits  of  so  many  of 
them  ;  for  the  fact  that  there  are  as  many  of  them  with  a  retrograde  as 
with  a  direct  motion ;  for  their  more  frequent  occurrence  about  the  ^ 
of  the  solar  system  than  in  its  plane;  and  for  their  general  antithetical 
relations  to  planets. 

If  those  and  very  many  other  apparently  disconnected  facts  follow  as 
the  mechanical  necessities  of  the  admission  of  a  gravitating 
nebula — a  very  simple  postulate — it  becomes  important  to  lit. 
ascertain  whethert  by  actual  observation,  the  existence  of  such  material 
forms  may  be  demonstrated  in  any  part  of  the  universe.  It  was  the  ac- 
tual telescopic  observation  of  such  objects  that  led  Hcrschel  to  the  neb- 
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ular  hypothesis.  He  concluded  that  there  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  neb- 
ulae, one  consisting  of  clusters  of  stars  so  remote  that  they  could  not  be 
discerned  individually,  but  that  these  may  be  discerned  by  sufficient  tel- 
escopic power ;  the  other  being  of  a  hazy  nature,  and  incapable  of  res- 
olution. Nebulas  do  not  occur  at  random  in  the  heavens :  the  regions 
poorest  in  stars  are  richest  in  them ;  they  are  few  in  the  plane  of  our 
sidereal  system,  but  numerous  about  its  poles,  in  that  respect  answering 
to  the  occurrence  of  cornets  in  the  solar  system.  The  resolution  of 
many  of  these  hazy  patches  of  light  into  stars  by  no  means  disproves 
the  truly  nebulous  condition  of  many  others. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  authority  of  the  astronomers  who  intro- 
opposition  to  duced  it,  the  nebular  hypothesis  has  encountered  much  ad- 

the  nebular  ...  -,  „  .  ,      . 

hypothesis,  verse  criticism ;  not  so  much,  however,  from  its  obvious  sci- 
entific defects,  such  as  its  inability  to  deal  with  the  case  of  Uranus,  as 
from  moral  and  extraneous  considerations.  There  is  a  line  in  Aristoph- 
anes which  points  out  precisely  the  difficulty : 

*O  ZtvQ  OVK  wv,  a\X'  UVT  OVTOV  ATvof  vvvi  (3affi\evbiV. 

A  reluctance  to  acknowledge  the  presidency  of  law  in  the  existing 
constitution  and  movements  of  the  solar  system  has  been  yielded  only 
to  be  succeeded  by  a  reluctance  to  acknowledge  the  presidency  of  law 
in  its  genesis.  And  yet  whoever  will  reflect  on  the  subject  will  be 
drawn  to  the  conclusion  that  the  principle  involved  was  really  settled 
by  Newton  in  his  Principia — that  is  to  say,  when  it  became  geometrical- 
ly certain  that  Kepler's  laws  originate  in  a  mathematical  necessity. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  nebular  hypothesis  may  be  regarded  as  the 
first  superficial,  and  therefore  imperfect,  glimpse  of  a  series  of  the  grand- 
est problems  soon  to  present  themselves  for  solution — the  mathematical 
distribution  of  matter  and  force  in  space,  and  the  variations  of  that  dis- 
tribution in  time. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  dispute  respecting  the  position  of  the  earth 
in  the  universe.  Not  without  reason,  therefore,  have  I  assigned  the  pon- 
t^cate  of  Nicolas  Y.  as  the  true  close  of  the  intellectual  do- 
minion  of  the  Church.  From  that  period  the  sceptre  had 
passed  into  another  hand.  In  all  directions  Nature  was  investigated,  in 
all  directions  new  methods  of  examination  were  yielding  unexpected 
and  beautiful  results.  On  the  ruins  of  its  ivy-grown  cathedrals,  Ecclesi- 
asticism,  surprised  and  blinded  by  the  breaking  day,  sat  solemnly  blink- 
ing at  the  light  and  life  about  it,  absorbed  in  the  recollection  of  the  night 
that  had  passed,  dreaming  of  new  phantoms  and  delusions  in  its  wished- 
for  return,  and  vindictively  striking  its  talons  at  any  derisive  assailant 
who  incautiously  approached  too  near.  I  have  not  space  to  describe 
the  scientific  activity  displayed  in  all  directions;  to  do  it  justice  would 
demand  volumes.  Mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  anatomy,  medicine, 
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and  all  the  many  branches  of  human  knowledge  received  an  impulse. 
Simultaneously  with  the  great  events  I  have  been  relating,  every  one  of 
these  branches  was  advancing.  Vieta  made  the  capital  im-  wonderful  devei. 

p        .          ,    A  ,  i_    i      •          i       i  opmcnt  of  Bcicn- 

provement  of  using  letters  as  general  symbols  in  algebra,  twc  activity, 
and  applied  that  science  to  geometry.  Tycho,  emulating  Ilipparchus  of 
old,  made  a  new  catalogue  of  the  stars ;  he  determined  that  comets  are 
beyond  the  moon,  and  that  they  cut  the  crystalline  firmament  of  theolo- 
gy in  all  directions.  Gilbert  wrote  his  admirable  book  on  the  magnet; 
Gesner  led  the  way  to  zoology,  taking  it  up  at  the  point  to  which  the 
Saracens  had  continued  Aristotle,  by  the  publication  of  his  work  on 
the  history  of  animals;  Belon  at  the  same  time,  1540,  was  occupied  with 
fishes  and  birds.  Fallopius  and  Eustachius,  Arantius  and  Varolius,  were 
immortalizing  themselves  by  their  dissections :  the  former  reminding  us 
of  the  times  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  when  he  naively  confesses  "  the 
Duke  of  Tuscany  was  obliging  enough  to  send  living  criminals  to  us, 
whom  we  killed  and  then  dissected."  Piccolomini  laid  the  foundations 
of  general  anatomy  by  his  description  of  cellular  tissue.  Goiter  created 
pathological  anatomy,  Prosper  Alpinus  diagnosis,  Plater  the  classifica- 
tion of  disease,  and  Ambrose  Pare  modern  surgery.  Such  were  the  oc- 
cupations and  prospect  of  science  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Scarcely  had  the  seventeenth  opened  when  it  became  obvious  that 
the  movement,  far  from  slackening,  was  only  gathering  force.  The  movement 
It  was  the  age  of  Galileo.  Descartes  introduced  the  theory  more^gSrous. 
of  an  ether  and  vortices ;  but,  hearing  of  the  troubles  that  had  befallen 
Galileo,  was  on  the  point  of  burning  his  papers.  Several  years  later,  he 
was  restrained  from  publishing  his  Cosmos  "  from  a  pious  desire  not  to 
treat  irreverently  the  decrees  of  the  holy  chair  against  the  planetary 
movement  of  the  earth."  This  was  in  1633,  when  the  report  of  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Inquisition  was  made  known.  lie  also  developed  Vieta's 
idea  of  the  application  of  algebra  to  geometry,  and  brought  into  promi- 
nence the  mechanical  fact,  destined  to  an  important  application  in  phys- 
ical astronomy,  that  every  curvilinear  deflection  is  due  to  a  controlling 
force.  To  him,  among  Europeans,  also  is  to  be  attributed  the  true  expla- 
nation of  the  rise  of  water  in  an  exhausted  space — "  the  weight  of  the 
water  counterbalances  that  of  the  air."  Napier  perfected  his  great  and 
useful  invention  of  logarithms.  Hydraulics  was  created  by  Castelli, 
hydrostatics  by  Torricelli,  who  also  discovered  barometric  variations: 
both  were  pupils  of  Galileo.  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente  discovered  the 
valves  in  the  veins,  Servetus  almost  detected  the  course  of  the  circula- 
tion. Harvey  completed  what  Servetus  had  left  unfinished,  and  de- 
scribed the  entire  course  of  the  blood ;  Asellius  discovered  the  lacteals; 
Van  Helmont  introduced  the  theory  of  vitality  into  medicine,  and  made 
the  practice  or  art  thereof  consist  in  regulating  by  diet  the  archeus, 
whose  seat  he  affirmed  to  be  in  the  stomach.  In  strong  contrast  with 
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this  phantasy,  Sanctorio  laid  the  foundation  of  modern  physiology  by 
introducing  the  balance  into  its  inquiries.  Pascal,  by  a  decisive  experi- 
ment, established  the  doctrines  of  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the  air, 
and  published  some  of  the  most  philosophical  treatises  of  the  age :  "  his 
Provincial  Letters  did  more  than  any  thing  to  rum  the  name  of  the  Jes- 
uits." The  contagion  spread  to  the  lawyers:  in  1672  appeared  Puffen- 
dorf 's  work  on  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations.  The  phlogistic  theory, 
introduced  by  Beccher  and  perfected  by  Stahl,  created  chemistry,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  Arabian  alchemy.  Otto  Guericke  invented  the  air- 
pump,  Boyle  improved  it ;  Hooke,  among  many  other  discoveries,  de- 
termined the  essential  conditions  of  combustion.  Far  above  all  contem- 
poraries in  mathematical  learning  and  experimental  skill,  Newton  was 
already  turning  his  attention  to  the  "reflections,  refractions,  inflections, 
and  colors  of  light,"  and  introducing  the  idea  of  attractions  into  physics. 
Kay  led  the  way  to  comparative  anatomy  in  his  synopsis  of  quadrupeds; 
Swarnmerdam  improved  the  art  of  dissection,  applying  it  to  the  general 
history  of  insects ;  Lister  published  his  synopsis  of  shells ;  Tournefort 
and  Malpighi  devoted  themselves  to  botany ;  Grew  discovered  the  sexes 
of  plants,  Brown  the  quinary  arrangement  of  flowers.  Geology  began 
to  shake  loose  from  the  trammels  of  theology,  and  Burnet's  Sacred 
theory  of  the  Earth  could  not  maintain  its  ground  against  more  critical 
investigations.  The  Arabian  doctrine  of  the  movement  of  the  crust  of 
the  earth  began  to  find  supporters.  Lister  ascertained  the  continuity 
of  strata  over  great  distances ;  Woodward  improved  mineralogy ;  the 
great  mathematician,  Leibnitz,  the  rival  of  Newton,  propounded  the  doc- 
trine of  the  gradual  cooling  of  the  globe,  the  descent  of  its  strata  by  frac- 
ture, the  deposit  of  sedimentary  rocks,  and  their  induration.  Among 
physicians,  Willis  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  brain,  traced  the 
course  of  the  nerves  and  classified  them,  and  introduced  the  doctrine  of 
the  localization  of  functions  in  the  brain.  Malpighi  and  Lewenhoeck 
applied  the  microscope  as  an  aid  to  anatomy ;  the  latter  discovered  sper- 
matozoa. Graaf  studied  the  function  of  the  generative  Organs;  Borelli 
attempted  the  application  of  mathematics  to  muscular  movement ;  Du- 
verney  wrote  on  the  sense  of  hearing,  Mayow  on  respiration ;  Euysch 
perfected  the  art  of  injection,  and  improved  minute  anatomy — 
,  But  it  is  in  vain  to  go  on.  The  rest  of  these  pages  would  be  con- 
sumed in  an  attempt  to  record  the  names  of  the  cultivators  of  science, 
every  year  increasing  in  number,  and  to  do  justice  to  their  works. 
From  the  darkness  that  had  for  so  many  ages  enveloped  it,  the  human 
mind  at  last  emerged  into  light.  The  intellectual  motes  were  dancing 
in  the  sunbeam,  and  making  it  visible  in  every  direction. 

Despairing  thus  to  do  justice  to  individual  philosophers  and  individ- 
,  institution  of  ual  discoveries,  there  is.  however,  one  most  important  event 

scientific  soci-  ,.,.._  .  ,         *,•,-,•  -r     .-,„          -,  n 

to  which  I  must  prominently  allude.     It  is  the  foundation  of 
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learned  societies.  Imitating  the  examples  of  tlie  Academia  Secretorum 
Natune,  instituted  at  Naples,  1560,  by  Baptista  Porta,  and  of  the  Lyn- 
:i  Academy,  founded  lOUo  by  Prince  Frederick  Cesi  at  Kome  for  the 
promotion  of  natural  philosophy,  the  Accademia  del  Cimento  \vas  estab- 
lish.-d  iit  Florence,  1637;  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  1645;  and  the 
U«»yal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  1666. 

Arrived  at  the  close  of  the  description  of  this  first  great  victory  of 
scientific  truth  over  authority  and  tradition,  it  is  well  for  us  Review  of  »nthro- 
to  pause  and  look  back  on  the  progress  of  man  from  the  er-  KT1 
roneous  inferences  of  his  social  infancy  to  the  true  conclusions  of  his 
maturity — from  anthropocentric  ideas,  which  in  all  nations  and  parts  of 
the  world  have  ever  been  the  same,  to  the  discovery  of  his  true  posi- 
tion and  insignificance  in  the  univ 

We  arc  placed  in  a  world  surrounded  with  illusions.  The  daily 
events  of  our  life  and  the  objects  before  us  tend  equally  to  deceive  us. 
If  we  cast  our  eyes  on  the  earth,  it  seems  to  be  made  only  to  minister 
to  our  pleasures  or  our  wants.  If  we  direct  our  attention  to  y^  A^  appjl. 
the  sky,  that  blue  and  crystalline  dome,  the  edges  of  which  rent  "*""•«  <*• 
rest  on  the  flat  land  or  the  sea  —  a  glacial  vault,  which  Empedocles 
thought  was  frozen  air,  and  the  fathers  of  the  Church  the  lowest  of  the 
seven  concentric  strata  of  heavens — we  find  a  thousand  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  whatever  it  covers  was  intended  by  some  Good  Being  for 
our  use.  Of  the  various  living  things  placed  with  us  beneath  it,  all  are 
of  an  inferior  grade  when  compared  with  ourselves,  and  all  seem  in- 
led  for  us.  The  conclusions  at  which  we  thus  arrive  are  strength- 
ened by  a  principle  of  vanity  implanted  in  our  hearts,  unceasingly  sug- 
gesting to  us  that  this  pleasant  abode  must  have  been  prepared  for  our 
reception,  and  furnished  and  ornamented  expressly  for  our  use. 

But  reflection  teaches  us  that  we  came  not  hither  of  ourselves,  and 
that  doubtless  the  same  Good  Being  who  prepared  this  de-  Anthmpoc«itric 
liLrhtful  abode  brought  us  as  tenants  into  it.  _  From  the  fact  ide*«ofG«L 
of  our  own  existence,  we  are  insensibly  and  inevitably  led  to  infer  the 
existence  of  God;  from  the  favorable  circumstances  in  which  our  lot  is 
cast,  we  gather  evidences  of  his  goodness ;  and  in  the  energy  which  nat- 
ural phenomena  often  display,  we  see  the  tokens  of  his  power.  What 
other  explanation  can  we  give  of  tempests  in  the  sea  or  lightning  in  the 
heavens?  Moreover,  it  is  only  during  a  part  of  our  time — our  waking 
hours — that  we  are  brought  in  relation  with  these  material  things;  for 
tin-  rest,  when  we  are  asleep,  a  state  in  which  wo  spend  more  than  a 
third  part  of  our  life,  we  are  introduced  to  other  scenery,  other  beings, 
another  world.  From  tl  -at her  that  there  Are  Agents  or th« worn 

of  an  intangible  and  mor  al  mould,  perhaps  of  the  na-  *°d  he*Ten- 

ture  of  Him  who  brought  us  here,  perhaps  his  subordinates  and  messen- 
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gers.  Whence  do  they  issue  and  whither  do  they  go?  Is  there  not 
beyond  the  sky  above  us  a  region  to  which  our  imperfect  vision  can 
not  penetrate,  but  which  may  be  accessible  to  them  from  the  peaks  of 
elevated  mountains,  or  to  be  reached  only  with  wings  ?  And  thus  we 
picture  to  ourselves  a  heaven  shut  off  from  earth,  with  all  its  sins  and 
cares,  by  the  untroubled  and  impenetrable  sky — a  place  of  light  and 
repose,  its  pavement  illuminated  by  the  sun  and  countless  other  shin- 
ing bodies — a  place  of  peace,  but  also  a  place  of  power. . 

Still  more,  a  thousand  facts  of  our  life  teach  us  that  we  are  exposed 
or  evii  beings  to  influences  of  an  evil  nature  as  well  as  to  those  that  are 
and  heii.  good.  How  often,  in  our  dreams,  does  it  happen  that  we  are 
terror-stricken  by  the  approach  of  hideous  forms,  faces  of  fearful  appear- 
ance, from  which  we  vainly  struggle  to  escape.  Is  it  not  natural  for  us 
to  attribute  the  evil  we  see  in  the  world  to  these  as  the  good  to  those  ? 
and,  since  we  can  not  conceive  of  the  existence  of  beings  without  as- 
signing them  a  place,  where  shall  we  find  for  these  malignant  spirits  a 
habitation  ?  Is  it  not  in  the  dark  region  beneath  the  ground,  far  away 
from  the  realms  of  light — a  region  from  which,  through  the  volcano, 
smoke  and  burning  sulphur  are  cast  into  this  upper  world — a  place  of 
everlasting  fire  and  darkness,  whose  portals  are  in  caves  and  solitudes 
of  unutterable  gloom  ? 

Placed  thus  on  the  boundary  between  such  opposing  powers,  man  is 
of  man,  the  su-  the  sport  of  circumstances,  sustained  by  beings  who  seek  his 
pematurai.  happiness,  and  tempted  by  those  who  desire  his  destruction. 
Is  it  at  all  surprising  that,  guided  by  such  obvious  thoughts  and  simple 
reasonings,  he  becomes  superstitious  ?  that  he  sees  in  every  shadow  a 
spirit,  and  peoples  every  solitary  place  with  invisibles  ?  that  he  casts  a 
longing  look  to  the  good  beings  who  can  protect  him,  seeking  to  invoke 
their  aid  by  entreaties,  and  to  propitiate  their  help  by  free-will  sacrifices 
of  things  that  are  pleasant  and  valuable  ?  Open  to  such  influences  him- 
self, why  should  he  not  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer  ?  His  conscious 
superiority  lends  force  to  his  suspicion  that  he  is  a  worthy  object  for 
the  opposing  powers  to  contend  for,  a  conclusion  verified  by  the  in- 
ward strifes  he  feels,  as  well  as  by  the  trials  of  life  to  which  he  is  ex- 
posed. 

But  dreams  at  night,  and  sometimes  visions  by  day,  serve  to  enforce 
His  immortality  the  conclusion  that  life  is  not  limited  to  our  transitory  con- 
ana  future  life,  tinuance  here,  but  endures  hereafter.  How  often  at  night 
do  we  see  the  well-known  forms  of  those  who  have  been  dead  a  long 
time  appearing  before  us  with  surprising  vividness^  and  hear  their  al- 
most forgotten  voices  ?  These  are  admonitions  full  of  the  most  solemn 
suggestions,  profoundly  indicating  to  us  that  the  dead  still  continue  to 
exist,  and  that  what  has  happened  to  them  must  also  happen  to  us,  and 
we  too  are  destined  for  immortality.  Perhaps  involuntarily  we  asso- 
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ciate  these  conclusions  with  others,  expecting  that  in  a  future  life  good 
men  will  enjoy  the  society  of  good  beings  like  themselves,  the  evil  be- 
ing dismissed  to  the  realms  of  darkness  and  despair.  And,  as  human 
experience  teaches  us  that  a  final  allotment  can  only  be  made  by  some 
superior  power,  we  expect  that  He  who  was  our  Creator  shall  also  be 
our  Judge ;  that  there  is  an  appointed  time  and  a  bar  at  which  the  final 
destination  of  all  who  have  lived  shall  be  ascertained,  and  eternal  jus- 
tice measure  out  its  punishments  and  rewards. 

From  these  considerations  there  arises  an  inducement  for  us  to  lead  a 
virtuous  life,  abstaining  from  wickedness  and  wrong ;  to  set  Jnduc«n«iu 
apart  a  body  of  men  who  may  mediate  for  us,  and  teach  us  by  *°  moraUt3r- 
precept  and  example  the  course  it  is  best  for  us  to  pursue ;  to  consecrate 
places,  such  as  groves  or  temples,  to  which  we  may  resort,  as  the  more 
immediate  habitations  of  the  Deity. 

Such  are  the  leading  doctrines  of  Natural  Theology  of  primitive  man 
both  in  the  old  and  new  continent.  They  arise  from  the  operations  of 
the  human  mind  considering  the  fitness  of  things. 

Just  as  we  have  in  Comparative  Anatomy  the  structure  of  different 
animals  examined,  and  their  identities  and  differences  set  forth,  thereby 
establishing  their  true  relations ;  just  as  we  have  in  Comparative  Physi. 
ology  the  functions  of  one  organic  being  compared  with  those  of  another, 
to  the  end  that  we  may  therefrom  deduce  their  proper  connections,  so, 
from  the  mythologies  of  various  races  of  men,  a  Comparative  courwsofcom- 
Theology  is  to  be  constructed.  Alone  through  such  a  sci-  door. 
ence  can  correct  conclusions  be  arrived  at  respecting  this,  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  intellectual  operations  of  man — the  definite  process  of  his 
religious  opinions.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Comparative  The- 
ology illustrates  the  result  or  effect  of  the  phase  of  life,  and  is  not  its 
cause. 

As  man  advances  in  knowledge  he  discovers  that  of  his  primitive 
conclusions  some  are  doubtless  erroneous,  and  many  require  corrections  of 
better  evidence  to  establish  their  truth  incontestably.  A  more  trie  £££** 
prolonged  and  attentive  examination  gives  him  reason,  in  some  of  the 
most  important  particulars,  to  change  his  mind.  He  finds  that  the  earth 
on  which  he  lives  is  not  a  floor  covered  over  with  a  starry  dome,  as  he 
once  supposed,  but  a  globe  self-balanced  in  space.  The  crystalline 
vault,  or  sky,  is  recognized  as  an  optical  deception.  It  rests  upon  the 
earth  nmvheiv,  and  is  no  boundary  at  all;  there  is  no  kingdom  of  hap- 
piness above  it,  but  a  limitless  space,  adorned  with  planets  and  suns. 
Instead  of  a  realm  of  darkness  and  woe  in  the  depths  on  the  other  side 
of  the  earth,  men  like  ourselves  are  found  there,  pursuing,  in  Australia 
and  Now  Zealand,  the  innocent  pleasures  and  encountering  the  ordinary 
labors  of  life.  By  the  aid  of  such  lights  as  knowledge  gradually  sup- 
plies, ho  comes  at  last  to  <  that  this,  our  terrestrial  habitation,  in- 
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stead  of  being  a  chosen,  a  sacred  spot,  is  only  one  of  similar  myriads, 
more  numerous  than  the  sands  of  the  sea,  and  prodigally  scattered 
through  space. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  a  more  important  truth  discovered.  All  the  vis- 
consequence  ikle  evidence  was  in  direct  opposition  to  it.  The  earth,  which 
?hedifo7meofng  na(l  hitherto  seemed  to  be  the  very  emblem  of  immobility, 
the  earth.  wag  demonstrated  to  be  carried  with  a  double  motion,  with 
prodigious  velocity,  through  the  heavens ;  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
Detection  of  us  s^rs  were  proved  to  be  an  illusion;  and,  as  respects  the  size 
insignificance.  of  fae  g[o^  ft  was  shown  to  be  altogether  insignificant  when 
compared  with  multitudes  of  other  neighboring  ones  —  insignificant 
doubly  by  reason  of  its  actual  dimensions,  and  by  the  countless  numbers 
of  others  like  it  in  form,  and  doubtless,  like  it,  the  abodes  of  many  or- 
ders of  life. 

And  so  it  turns  out  that  our  earth  is  a  globe  of  about  twenty-five 
thousand  miles  in  circumference.  The  voyager  who  circumnavigates  it 
spends  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  his  life  in  accomplishing  his  task. 
It  moves  round  the  sun  in  a  year,  but  at  so  great  a  distance  from  that 
luminary  that,  if  seen  from  him,  it  would  look  like  a  little  spark  trav- 
ersing the  sky.  It  is  thus  recognized  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  so- 
other soiar  lar  system.  Other  similar  bodies,  some  of  which  are  of  larger, 
systems.  some  of  smaller  dimensions,  perform  similar  revolutions  round 
the  sun  in  appropriate  periods  of  time. 

If  the  magnitude  of  the  earth  be  too  great  for  us  to  attach  to  it  any 
Magnitude  of  definite  conception,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  compass  of  the 
the  universe.  go]ar  system  ?  There  is  a  defect  in  the  human  intellect  which 
incapacitates  us  for  comprehending  distances  and  periods  that  are  ei- 
ther too  colossal  or  too  minute.  We  gain  no  clearer  insight  into  the 
matter  when  we  are  told  that  a  comet  which  does  not  pass  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  system  may  perhaps  be  absent  on  its  journey  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years.  Distances  and  periods  such  as  these  are  beyond 
our  grasp.  They  prove  to  us  how  far  human  reason  excels  imagination, 
the  one  measuring  and  comparing  things  of  which  the  other  can  form 
no  conception,  but  in  the  attempt  is  utterly  bewildered  and  lost. 

But  as  there  are  other  globes  like  our  earth,  so  too  there  are  other 
The  infinity  worlds  like  our  solar  system.  There  are  self-luminous  suns 
of  worlds,  exceeding  in  number  all  computation.  The  dimensions  of  this 
earth  pass  into  nothingness  in  comparison  with  the  dimensions  of  the 
solar  system,  and  that  system,  in  its  turn,  is  only  an  invisible  point  if 
placed  in  relation  with  the  countless  hosts  of  other  systems  which  form, 
with  it,  clusters  of  stars.  Our  solar  system,  far  from  being  alone  in  the 
universe,  is  only  one  "of  an  extensive  brotherhood,  bound  by  common 
laws  and  subject  to  like  influences.  Even  on  the  very  verge  of  crea- 
tion, where  imagination  might  lay  the  beginning  of  the  realms  of  chaos, 
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we  see  unbounded  proofs  of  order,  a  regularity  in  the  arrangement  of 
inanimate  thihgs,  suggesting  to  us  that  there  are  other  intellectual  crea- 
tures like  us,  the  tenants  of  those  islands  in  the  abysses  of  space. 

Though  it  may  take  a  beam  of  light  a  million  of  years  to  bring  to 
our  view  those  distant  worlds,  the  end  is  not  yet.  Far  away  in  the 
d«  pths  of  space  we  catch  the  faint  gleams  of  other  groups  of  stars  like 
our  own.  The  finger  of  a  man  can  hide  them  in  their  remoteness. 
Their  vast  distances  from  one  another  have  dwindled  into  nothing. 
They  and  their  movements  have  lost  all  individuality ;  the  innumerable 
suns  of  which  they  are  composed  blend  all  their  collected  light  into  one 
pale  milky  glow. 

Thus  extending  our  view  from  the  earth  to  the  solar  system,  from 
the  solar  system  to  the  expanse  of  the  group  of  stars  to  which  inrignwcance 
w.'  belong,  we  behold  a  series  of  gigantic  nebular  creations  of m*n- 
rising  up  one  after  another,  and  forming  greater  and  greater  colonies  of 
worlds.  No  numbers  can  express  them,  for  they  make  the  firmament  a 
haze  of  stars.  Uniformity,  even  though  it  be  the  uniformity  of  magnif- 
icence, tires  at  last,  and  we  abandon  the  survey,  for  our  eyes  can  only 
behold  a  boundless  prospect,  and  conscience  tells  us  our  own  unspeak- 
able insignificance. 

But  what  has  become  of  the  time-honored  doctrine  of  the  human  des- 
tiny of  the  universe?  that  doctrine  for  the  sake  of  which  the  Triumph  of  »d. 
controversy  I  have  described  in  this  chapter  was  raised.  It  CI 
has  disappeared.  In  vain  was  Bruno  burnt  and  Galileo  imprisoned ;  the 
truth  forced  its  way,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  at  last.  The  end  of  the 
conflict  was  a  total  rejection  of  authority  and  tradition,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  scientific  truth. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  EUROPEAN  AGE  OF  REASON— (Continued). 

HISTORY   OP   THE    EARTH. — HER    SUCCESSIVE   CHANGES   IN  THE   COURSE   OF   TIME. 

Oriental  and  Occidental  Doctrines  respecting  the  Earth  in  Time. — Gradual  Weakening  of  the 

Latter  by  astronomical  Facts,  and  the  Rise  of  Scientific  Geology. 
Impersonal  Manner  in  which  the  Problem  was  eventually  solved,  chiefly  through  Facts  connected 

with  Heat. 

Proofs  of  limitless  Duration  from  inorganic  Facts. — Igneous  and  Aqueous  Hocks. 
Proofs  of  the  same  from  organic  Facts. — Successive  Creations  and  Extinctions  of  living  Forms, 

and  their  contemporaneous  Distribution. 
Evidences  of  a  slowly  declining  Temperature,  and,  therefore,  of  a  long  Time. — TJie  Process  of 

Events  by  Catastrophe  and  by  Law. — Analogy  of  Individual  and  Race  Development. — Both 

are  determined  by  unchangeable  Law. 
Conclusion  that  the  Plan  of  the  Universe  indicates  a  Multiplicity  of  Worlds  in  infinite  Space, 

and  a  Succession  of  Worlds  in  infinite  Time. 

A  VICTORY  could  not  be  more  complete  nor  a  triumph  more  brilliant 
Age  of  the  tnan  that  which  had  been  gained  by  science  in  the  contest  con- 
cerning the  position  of  the  earth.  Though  there  followed  close- 
ly thereupon  an  investigation  of  scarcely  inferior  moment — that  respect- 
ing the  age  of  the  earth — so  thoroughly  was  the  ancient  authority  intel- 
lectually crushed  that  it  found  itself  incapable  of  asserting  by  force  the 
patristic  idea  that  our  planet  is  less  than  six  thousand  years  old. 

Not  but  that  a  resistance  was  made.     It  was,  however,  of  an  indirect 

The  question  kind.  The  contest  might  be  likened  rather  to  a  partisan  war- 
is  impersonal-  />-,,-  T 

iy  solved.  iare  than  to  the  deliberate  movement  of  regular  armies  under 
recognized  commanders.  In  its  history  there  is  no  central  figure  like 
.Galileo,  no  representative  man,  no  brilliant  and  opportune  event  like 
the  invention  of  the  telescope.  The  question  moves  on  to  its  solution 
impersonally.  A  little  advance  is  made  here  by  one,  there  by  another. 
The  war  was  finished,  though  no  great  battle  was  fought.  In  the  chap- 
ter we  are  entering  upon  there  is,  therefore,  none  of  that  dramatic  inter- 
est connected  with  the  last.  Impersonally  the  question  was  decided, 
and,  therefore,  impersonally  I  must  describe  it. 

In  Oriental  countries,  where  the  popular  belief  assigns  to  the  creation 
oriental  and  of  man  a  very  ancient  date,  and  even  asserts  for  some  empires 

Western  doc-  .  »•''».««    i  -, 

trines  of  the  a  duration  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years,  no  difficulty  as 
earth.  respects  the  age  of  the  earth  was  felt,  there  seeming  to  have 
been  time  enough  for  every  event  that  human  researches  have  detected 
to  transpire.  But  in  the  West,  where  the  doctrine  that  not  only  the 
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earth,  but  the  universe  itself,  was  intended  for  man,  has  been  carried  to 
its  consequences  with  exacting  rigor,  circumstances  forbid  us  to  admit 
that  there  was  any  needless  delay  between  the  preparation  of  the  habi- 
tation and  the  introduction  of  the  tenant.  They  also  force  upon  us  the 
conclusion  that  a  few  centuries  constitute  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
time  of  human  existence,  since,  if  we  adopt  the  doctrine  of  an  almost 
limitless  period,  we  should  fall  into  a  difficulty  in  explaining  what  has 
become  of  the  countless  myriads  of  generations  in  the  long  time  so  past, 
and,  considering  that  we  are  taught  that  the  end  of  the  world  is  at  hand, 
and  must  be  expected  in  a  few  years  at  the  most,  we  might  seem  to  ar- 
raign the  goodness  of  God  in  this,  that  He  has  left  to  their  fate  immeas- 
urably the  larger  proportion  of  our  race,  and  has  restricted  His  mercy  to 
us  alone,  who  are  living  in  the  departing  twilight  of  the  evening  of  the 
world. 

But  in  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  a  closer  examination  of  the  facts 
brings  us  to  the  indisputable  conclusion  that  we  have  decided  unwor- 
thily and  untruly;  that  our  guiding  doctrine  of  the  universe  correction  of 

.  iiiT-  i  theKuropean 

being  intended  for  us  is  a  miserable  delusion ;  that  the  scale  doctrine, 
on  which  the  world  is  constructed  as  to  time  answers  to  that  on  which 
it  is  constructed  as  to  space ;  that,  as  respects  our  planet,  its  origin  dates 
from  an  epoch  too  remote  for  our  mental  apprehension ;  that  myriads 
of  centuries  have  been  consumed  in  its  coming  to  its  present  state;  that, 
by  a  slow  progression,  it  has  passed  from  stage  to  stage,  uninhabited,  and 
for  a  long  time  uninhabitable  by  any  living  thing;  that,  in  their  proper 
order  and  in  due  lapse  of  time,  the  organic  series  have  been  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  of  these  a  vast  majority,  whose  numbers  are  so  great  that  we  can 
not  offer  an  intelligible  estimate  of  them,  have  passed  away  and  become 
extinct,  and  that  linally,  for  a  brief  period,  we  have  been  its  possessors. 

Of  the  intentions  of  God  it  becomes  us,  therefore,  to  speak  with  rev- 
erence and  reserve.  In  those  ages  when  there  was  not  a  man  upon  the 
earth,  what  was  the  object?  Was  the  twilight  only  given  that  the  wolf 
might  follow  his  flying  prey,  and  the  stars  made  to  shine  that  the  royal 
tiger  might  pursue  his  midnight  maraudings?  Where  was  the  use  of 
so  much  that  was  beautiful  and  orderly,  when  there  was  not  a  solitary 
intellectual  being  to  understand  and  enjoy  ?  Even  now,  when  we  are 
so  much  disposed  to  judge  of  other  worlds  from  their  apparent  adapted- 
ness  to  be  the  abodes  of.a  thinking  and  responsible  order  like  ourselves, 
it  may  be  of  service  to  remember  that  this  earth  itself  was  for  countless 
ages  a  dungeon  of  pestiferous  exhalations  and  a  den  of  wild  beasts. 

It  might  moreov  -ir  that  the  conclusions  to  which  we  come, 

both  as  respects  the  position  and  age  of  the  world,  must  i»  «I«T»IM  rather 
necessarily  have  for  their  consequences  the  diminution  and  pwitkB  of  man. 
degradation  of  man,  the  rendering  him  too  worthless  an  object  for  God's 
regard.     But  here  again  we  fall  into  an  error.     True,  we  hi  used 
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his  animal  value,  and  taught  him  how  little  he  is  —  how  insignificant  are 
the  evils,  how  vain  the  pleasures  of  his  life.  But,  as  respects  his  in 
lectual  principle,  how  does  the  matter  stand  ?  What  is  it  that  has  th 
been  measuring  the  terrestrial  world,  and  weighing  it  in  a  balance 
What  is  it  that  has  been  standing  on  the  sun,  and  marking  out  the  o 
bits  and  boundaries  of  the  solar  system  ?  What  is  it  that  has  descen 
ed  into  the  infinite  abysses  of  space,  examined  the  countless  worlds  t 
they  contain,  and  compared  and  contrasted  them  together  ?  What  is  it 
that  has  shown  itself  capable  of  dealing  with  magnitudes  that  are  infi- 
nite, even  of  comparing  infinites  together?  What  is  it  that  has  not  hes- 
itated to  trace  things  in  their  history  through  a  past  eternity,  and  been 
found  capable  of  regarding  equally  the  transitory  moment  and  endless 
duration?  That  which  is  competent  to  do  all  this,  so  far  from  being 
degraded,  rises  before  us  with  an  air  of  surpassing  grandeur  and  inap- 
preciable worth.  It  is  the  soul  of  man. 

From  the  facts  given  in  the  last  chapter  respecting  the  relations  of 
Relations  of  the  tae  earth  in  soace,  we   are   next  led  to  her  relations  in 


earth  in  time. 


So  long  as  science  was  oppressed  with  the  doctrine  of  the  human  des- 
tiny of  the  universe,  which,  as  its  consequence,  made  this  earth  the  great 
central  body,  and  elevated  man  to  supreme  importance,  there  was  much 
difficulty  in  treating  the  problem  of  the  age  of  the  world.  The  history 
of  the  earth  was  at  first  a  wild  and  fictitious  cosmogony.  Scientific  cos- 
mogony arose,  not  from  any  theological  considerations,  but  from  the 
telescopic  ascertainment  of  the  polar  compression  of  the  planet  Jupiter, 
and  the  consequent  determination  by  Newton  that  the  earth  is  a  sphe- 
roid of  revolution.  With  a  true  cosmogony  came  a  better  chronology. 
The  patristic  doctrine  had  been  that  the  earth  came  into  ex- 
istence but  little  more  than  five  thousand  years  ago,  and  to 
of  the  worm.  t^is  a  popular  opinion  long  current  was  added,  that  its  end 
might  be  very  shortly  expected.  From  time  to  time  periods  were  set 
by  various  authorities  determining  the  latter  event,  and,  as  true  knowl- 
edge was  extinguished,  the  year  1000  came  to  be  the  universally  ap- 
pointed date.  In  view  of  this,  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  per- 
sons to  commence  their  testamentary  bequests  with  the  words,  "In  ex- 
pectation of  the  approaching  end  of  the  world."  But  the  tremendous 
moment  passed  by,  and  still  the  sun  rose  and  set,  still  the  seasons  were 
punctual  in  their  courses,  and  Nature  wore  her  accustomed  aspect.  A 
later  day  was  then  predicted,  and  again  and  again  disappointment  en- 
sued, until  sober-minded  men  began  to  perceive  that  the  Scriptures  were 
never  intended  to  give  information  on  such  subjects,  and  predictions  of 
the  end  of  the  world  fell  into  discredit,  abandoned  to  the  illiterate,  whose 
morbid  anticipations  they  still  amuse. 

As  it  was  thus  with  the  end  of  our  planet,  so  it  was  as  regards  her 
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origin.  By  degrees  evidence  began  to  accumulate  casting  a  doubt  on 
her  recent  date,  evidence  continually  becoming  more  and  more  cogent. 
In  no  insignificant  manner  did  the  establishment  of  the  helio- 
centric  theory,  aided  by  the  discoveries  of  the  telescope,  assist  in 
this  result.  As  I  have  said,  it  utterly  ruined  past  restoration  **"• 
the  doctrine  of  the  human  destiny  of  the  universe.  With  that 
d«»\vn  all  arguments  which  had  depended  on  making  man  the  measure 
of  things.  Ideas  of  unexpected  sublimity  as  to  the  scale  of  magnitude 
on  which  the  world  is  constructed  soon  enforced  themselves,  and  proved 
to  be  the  precursors  of  similar  ideas  as  to  time.  At  length  it  was  per- 
ceived by  those  who  were  in  the  van  of  the  movement  that  the  Bible 
was  never  intended  to  deliver  a  chronological  doctrine  respecting  the 
beginning  any  more  than  the  end  of  things,  and  that  those  well-mean- 
ing im-ii  who  were  occupied  in  wresting  it  from  its  true  purposes  were 
engaged  in  an  unhappy  employment,  for  its  tendency  could  be  no  other 
than  to  injure  the  cause  they  designed  to  promote.  Nevertheless,  so 
strong  were  the  ancient  persuasions,  that  it  was  not  without  a  struggle 
that  the  doctrine  of  a  long  period  forced  its  way — a  struggle  for  the  age 
of  the  earth,  which,  in  its  arguments,  in  its  tendencies,  and  in  its  results, 
forcibly  recalls  the  preceding  one  respecting  the  position  of  the  earth ; 
but,  in  the  end,  truth  overrode  all  authority  and  all  opposition,  and  the 
doctrine  of  an  extremely  remote  origin  of  our  planet  ceased  to  be  open 
to  dispute. 

In  a  scientific  conception  of  the  universe,  illimitable  spaces  are  of  ne- 
cessity connected  with  limitless  time. 

The  discovery  of  the  progressive  motion  of  light  offered  the  means  of 
an  absolute  demonstration  of  this  connection.     Rays  emitted  jndic*tu»«  d*. 
by  an  object,  and  making  us  sensible  of  its  presence  by  im-  JJ^JJ,^ ,Jj£ 
pinging  on  the  eye,  do  not  reach  us  instantaneously,  but  con-  tlon  of  llght- 
sume  a  certain  period  in  their  passage. 

If  any  sudden  visible  effect  took  place  in  the  sun,  we  should  not  see 
it  at  the  absolute  moment  of  its  occurrence,  but  about  eight  minutes  and 
thirteen  seconds  later,  this  being  the  time  required  for  light  to  cross  the 
intervening  distance.  All  phenomena  take  place  in  reality  anterior  to 
the  moment  at  which  we  observe  them  by  a  time  longer  in  proportion 
as  the  distance  to  be  traveled  is  greater. 

There  are  objects  in  the  heavens  so  distant  that  it  would  take  many 
hundivds  of  thousands  of  years  for  their  light  to  reach  us.  Then  it  nec- 
essarily follows,  since  we  can  see  them,  that  they  must  have  been  created 
and  must  have  been  shining  so  long. 

The  velocity  with  which  light  moves  was  first  determined  by  the  Dan- 
ish astronomer  Romer  from  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  November, 
It  was,  therefore,  a  determination  of  the  rate  for  reflected  solar 
light  in  a  vacuum,  and  gave  198,000  miles  in  a  second.     In  1727,  Brad- 
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ley  determined  it  for  direct  stellar  light  by  his  great  discovery  of  the 
aberration  of  the  fixed  stars.  More  recently,  the  experiments  of  M.  Fou- 
cault  and  those  of  M.  Fizeau,  by  the  aid  of  rotating  mirrors  or  wheels, 
have  confirmed  these  astronomical  observations,  Fizeau's  determination 
of  the  velocity  approaching  that  of  Komer.  Probably,  however,  the 
most  correct  is  that  of  Struve,  191,515  miles  per  second. 

This  astronomical  argument,  which  serves  as  a  general  introduction, 
is  strengthened  by  numerous  physical  and  physiological  facts.  But  of 
investigation  of  the  different  methods  by  which  the  age  of  the  earth  may  be 
ear\hgthr°oughe  elucidated,  I  shall  prefer  that  which  approaches  it  through 

the  phenomena       ,  P  ,  01  o 

of  heat.  the  phenomena  01  neat,  ouch  a  manner  oi  viewing  the 

problem  has  led  to  its  determination  in  the  minds  of  many  thinking 
men. 

As  correct  astronomical  ideas  began  to  prevail,  it  was  perceived  that 
Astronomical  all  the  heat  now  on  the  surface  of  our  planet  is  derived  from 
the  larth™11  khe  sun-  Through  the  circumstance  of  the  inclination  of  her 
surface.  ax^g  of  rotation  to  the  plane  of  her  annual  motion,  or  through 
the  fact  of  her  globular  form  occasioning  the  presentation  of  different 
parts  of  her  surface,  according  to  their  latitudes,  with  more  or  less  ob- 
liquity, and  hence  the  reception  of  less  or  more  of  the  rays,  there  may 
be  local  and  temporary  variations.  But  these  do  not  affect  the  general 
principle  that  the  quantity  of  heat  thus  received  must  be  the  same  from 
year  to  year. 

This  thermometric  equilibrium  not  only  holds  good  for  the  surface,  it 
The  equiiibri-  may  also  be  demonstrated  for  the  whole  mass  of  the  planet. 

um  of  interior    „..         ,.  ,  -,   ,          ,  .  „  ... 

heat.  The  day  has  not  shortened  by  the  ^FTF  of  a  second  since  the 

time  of  Hipparchus,  and  therefore  the  decrease  of  heat  can  not  have 
been  so  much  as  the  -^  of  a  Fahrenheit  degree,  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  mean  dilatation  of  all  terrestrial  substances  is  equal  to  that  of 
glass,  !  a  0*0  o  u  for  one  degree.  If  a  decline  had  taken  place  in  the  intrin- 
sic heat  of  the  earth,  there  must  have  been  a  diminution  in  her  size,  and, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  length  of  the  day  must  have  become  less. 
The  earth  has  therefore  reached  a  condition  of  equilibrium  as  respects 
temperature. 

A  vast  body  of  evidence  has,  however,  come  into  prominence,  estab- 
its  ancient  lishing  with  equal  certainty  that  there  was  in  ancient  times  a 
decline.  far  higher  temperature  in  the  planet ;  not  a  temperature  con- 
cerned with  a  fraction  of  a  degree,  but  ranging  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
thermometric  scale.  The  mathematical  figure  of  the  earth  offers  a  re- 
sistless argument  for  its  ancient  liquefied  condition — that  is,  for  its  orig- 
inally high  temperature.  But  how  is  this  to  be  co-ordinated  with  the 
conclusion  just  mentioned?  Simply  by  the  admission  that  there  have 
elapsed  prodigious,  it  might  almost  be  said  limitless  periods.  As  thus 
the  true  state  of  affairs  began  to  take  on  a  shape,  it  was  perceived  that 
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the  age  of  the  earth  is  not  a  question  of  authority,  not  a  question  of  tra- 
<liti<>n,  l>ut  a  mathematical  problem  sharply  defined:  todeterm-  Nece8dtyof 
tin  tin-  time  of  cooling  of  a  globe  of  known  diameter  and  of  »lOD6time- 
given  conductibility  by  radiation  in  a  vacuum. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  what  could  be  more  unwise  than  to  attempt 
t<>  force  opinion  by  the  exercise  of  authority  ?  How  unspeakably  mis- 
chievous had  proved  to  be  a  like  course  as  respects  the  globular  form 
of  tin;  earth,  which  did  not  long  remain  a  mere  mathematical  abstrac- 
tion, but  was  abruptly  brought  to  a  practical  issue  by  the  voyage  of  Ma- 
gellan's ship.  And  on  this  question  of  the  age  of  the  earth  it  would 
tare  been  equally  unwise  to  become  entangled  with  or  committed  to 
the  errors  of  patristic-ism — errors  arising  from  well-meant  moral  consid- 
erations, but  which  can  m-ver  exert  any  influence  on  the  solution  of  a 
scientific  problem. 

One  fact  after  another  bearing  upon  the  question  gradually  emerged 
into  view.  It  was  shown  that  the  diurnal  variations  of  tern- 
pcrature  —  that  is,  those  connected  with  night  and  day — ex- 
tend  but  a  few  inches  beneath  the  surface,  the  seasonal  ones,  tbe  earth- 
connected  with  winter  and  summer,  to  many  feet ;  but  beyond  this  was 
discovered  a  stratum  of  invariable  temperature,  beneath  which,  if  we  de- 
scend, the  heat  increases  at  the  rate  of  1°  Fahr.  for  every  fifty  or  seventy 
feet.  The  uniformity  of  this  rate  seemed  to  imply  that,  at  depths  quite 
insignificant,  a  very  high  temperature  must  exist.  This  was  illustrated 
by  such  facts  as  that  the  water  which  rushes  up  from  a  depth  of  1794 
feet  in  the  Artesian  well  of  Grenelle  has  a  temperature  of  82°  i 
The  moan  temperature  of  Paris  being  about  51°  Fahr.,  these  numbers 
give  a  rate  of  1°  for  every  fifty -eight  feet.  If,  then,  the  increase  of  heat 
is  only  100°  per  mile,  at  a  depth  of  less  than  ten  miles  every  thing  must 
be  red  hot,  and  at  thirty  or  forty  in  a  melted  state.  It  was  by  all  admit- 
ted that  the  rise  of  temperature  with  the  depth  is  not  at  all  local,  but  oc- 
curs in  whatever  part  of  the  earth  the  observation  may  be  made.  The 
general  conclusion  thus  furnished  was  re-enforced  by  the  evidence  of 
volcanoes,  which  could  no  longer  be  regarded  as  merely  local,  depend- 
ing on  restricted  areas  for  the  supply  of  melted  material,  since  they  are 
found  all  over  the  land  and  under  the  sea,  in  the  interior  of  continents 
and  by  the  shores,  beneath  the  equator  and  in  the  polar  regions.  It 
had  been  .  1  that  there  are  probably  two  thousand  aerial  or  sub- 

aqueous eruptions  every  century.  Some  volcanoes,  as  -tEtna,  have  for 
thousands  of  v  ivd  forth  their  lavas,  and  still  there  is  an  unex- 

hausted supply.  Every  where  a  common  source  is  indicated  by  the 
rudely  uniform  materials  e  The  fact  that  the  lines  of  volcanic 

v  shift  pointed  t«-  the  periodic  increments  and  de- 

crements of  force  bore  the  same  interpretation.  They  far  transcend  the 
range  of  history.  The  volcanoes  of  central  France  date  from  the 
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Eocene  period;  their  power  increased  in  the  Miocene,  and  continued 
through  the  Pliocene ;  those  of  Catalonia  belong  to  the  Pliocene,  prob- 
ably. Coupled  with  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  with  their  vertical,  hori- 
zontal, and  rotary  vibrations,  having  a  linear  velocity  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  miles  per  minute,  indicated  a  profound  focus  of  action.  The 
great  earthquake  of  Lisbon  was  felt  from  Norway  to  Morocco,  from  Al- 
giers to  the  West  Indies,  from  Thuringia  to  the  Canadian  lakes.  It  ab- 
solutely lifted  the  whole  bed  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  origin 
was  in  no  superficial  point. 

A  still  more  universal  proof  of  a  high  temperature  affecting  the  whole 
Proof  from  the  mass  of  the  interior  of  the  globe  was  believed  to  be  present- 
mean  density.  Q^  'n  tke  smau  mean  density  of  the  earth,  a  density  not  more 
than  5.66  times  that  of  water,  the  mean  density  of  the  solid  surface  be- 
ing 2.7,  and  that  of  the  solid  and  sea-surface  together  1.6.  But  this  is 
not  a  density  answering  to  that  which  the  earth  should  have  in  virtue 
of  the  attraction  of  her  own  parts.  It  implied  some  agent  capable  of 
rarefying  and  dilating,  and  the  only  such  agent  is  heat.  Although  the 
law  of  the  increase  of  density  from  the  upper  surface  to  the  centre  is 
unknown,  yet  a  comparison  of  the  earth's  compression  with  her  velocity 
of  rotation  demonstrated  that  there  is  an  increasing  density  in  the  strata 
as  we  descend.  The  great  fact,  however,  which  stands  prominently 
forth  is  the  interior  heat. 

Not  only  were  evidences  thus  offered  of  the  existence  of  a  high  tem- 
perature, and,  therefore,  of  the  lapse  of  a  long  time  by  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  globe ;  every  trace  of  its  former  state,  duly  considered, 
yielded  similar  indications,  the  old  evidence  corroborating  the  new. 
And  soon  it  appeared  that  this  would  hold  good  whether  considered  in 
the  inorganic  or  organic  aspect. 

In  the  inorganic,  what  other  interpretation  could  be  put  on  the  uni- 
inorgank  proofs  versal  occurrence  of  igneous  rocks,  some  in  enormous  mount- 

of  a  former  high       .  .      ° 

temperature.  am  ranges,  some  ejected  from  beneath,  forcing  their  tortuous 
way  through  the  resisting  superincumbent  strata ;  veins  of  various  min- 
eral constitution,  and,  as  their  relations  with  one  another  showed,  veins 
of  very  different  dates  ?  What  other  interpretation  of  layers  of  lava  in 
succession,  one  under  another,  and  often  with  old  disintegrated  material 
between  ?  What  of  those  numerous  volcanoes  which  have  never  been 
known  to  show  any  signs  of  activity  in  the  period  of  history,  though 
they  sometimes  occur  in  countries  like  France,  pre-eminently  historic  ? 
What  meaning  could  be  assigned  to  all  those  dislocations,  subsidences, 
and  elevations  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  in  every  country  presents, 
indications  of  a  loss  of  heat,  of  a  contraction  in  diameter,  and  its  neces- 
sary consequence,  fracture  of  the  exterior  consolidated  shell  along  lines 
of  least  resistance  ?  And  though  it  was  asserted  by  some  that  the  catas- 
trophes of  which  these  are  the  evidences  were  occasioned  by  forces  of 
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unparalleled  energy  and  incessant  operation — unparalleled  when  com- 
pared with  such  terrestrial  forces  as  we  arc  familiar  with — that  did  not, 
in  any  respect,  change  the  interpretation,  for  there  could  have  been  no 
abrupt,  diminution  in  the  intensity  of  those  forces,  which,  if  they  had 
lessem-d  in  power,  must  have  passed  through  a  long,  a  gradual  decline. 
In  that  very  decline  there  thus  spontaneously  came  forth  ev-  TbeMnecetM^ 
M«  -i  ices  of  a  long  lapse  of  time.  The  whole  course  of  Nature  time. 
satisties  us  how  gradual  and  deliberate  are  her  proceedings;  that  there  is 
no  abrupt  boundary  between  the  past  and  the  present,  but  that  the  one 
insensibly  shades  off  into  the  other,  the  present  springing  gently  and 
imperceptibly  out  of  the  past.  If  volcanic  phenomena  and  all  kinds 
of  igneous  manifestations — if  dislocations,  injections,  the  intrusion  of 
melted  material  into  strata  were  at  one  time  more  frequent,  more  vio- 
lent— if,  in  the  old  times,  mundane  forces  possessed  an  energy  which 
they  have  now  lost,  their  present  diminished  and  deteriorated  condition, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  for  thousands  of  years,  throughout  the  range 
of  history,  they  have  been  invariably  such  as  we  find  them  now,  should 
be  to  us  a  proof  how  long,  how  very  long  ago  those  old  times  must 
have  been. 

Thus,  therefore,  was  perceived  the  necessity  of  co-ordinating  the  scale 
of  time  with  the  scale  of  space,  and  such  views  of  the  physical  history 
of  the  earth  were  extended  to  celestial  bodies  which  were  considered  as 
having  passed  through  a  similar  course.  In  one,  at  least,  this  support  from 
assertion  was  no  mere  matter  of  speculation,  but  of  actual  obser-  <**«. 
vation.  The  broken  surface  of  the  moon,  its  volcanic  cones  and  craters, 
its  mountains,  with  their  lava-clad  sides  and  ejected  blocks  glistening  in 
the  sun,  proved  a  succession  of  events  like  those  of  the  earth,  and  de- 
monstrated that  there  is  a  planetary  as  well  as  a  terrestrial  geology,  and 
that  in  our  satellite  there  is  evidence  of  a  primitive  high  temperature,  of 
a  gradual  decline,  and,  therefore,  of  a  long  process  of  time.  Perhaps, 
also,  considering  the  rate  of  heat-exchange  in  Venus  by  reason  of  her 
proximity  to  the  sun,  the  pale  light  which  it  is  said  has  been  observed 
on  her  non-illuminated  part  is  the  declining  trace  of  her  own  intrinsic 
temperature,  her  heat  lasting  until  now. 

If  astronomers  sought  in  systemic  causes  an  explanation  of  these  facts 
— if,  for  instance,  they  were  disposed  to  examine  how  far 
changes  in   the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  were  connected 
therewith — it  w;  -ury  at  the  outset  to  concede  that  the  scale  of 

time  on  which  the  event  proceeds  is  of  prodigious  duration,  this  secular 
variation  observing  a  slow  process  of  only  45".7  in  a  century;  and 
hence,  since  the  time  of  Ilipparchus,  two  thousand  years  ago,  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic  has  approached  that  of  the  equator  by  only  a  quarter  of 
a  degree.  Or  if,  again,  they  looked  to  a  diminishing  of  the  eccentr; 
of  the  earth's  orbit,  they  were  compelled  to  admit  the  same  postulate, 
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and  deal  with  thousands  of  centuries.  Under  whatever  aspect,  then, 
the  theory  was  regarded,  if  once  a  former  high  temperature  was  admit- 
ted, and  the  fact  coupled  therewith  that  there  has  been  no  sensible  de- 
cline within  the  observation  of  man, 'whether  the  explanation  was  pure- 
ly geological  or  purely  astronomical,  the  motion  of  heat  in  the  mass  of 
the  earth  is  so  slow,  yet  the  change  that  has  taken  place  is  so  great,  the 
variations  of  the  contemplated  relations  of  the  solar  system  so  gradual 
— under  whatever  aspect  and  in  whatever  way  the  fact  was  dealt  with, 
there  arose  the  indispensable  concession  of  countless  centuries. 

To  the  astronomer  such  a  concession  was  nothing  extraordinary.  It 
is  not  because  of  the  time  required  that  he  entertains  any  doubt  that 
the  sun  and  his  system  accomplish  a  revolution  round  a  distant  centre 
of  gravity  in  nineteen  millions  of  years,  or  that  the  year  of  e  Lyrse  is 
half  a  million  of  ours.  He  looks  forward  to  that  distant  day  when  Sir- 
ius  will  disappear  from  our  skies,  and  the  Southern  Cross  be  visible, 
and  Yega  the  polar  star.  He  looks  back  to  the  time  when  y  Draconis 
occupied  that  conspicuous  position,  and  the  builders  of  the  great  pyra- 
mid, B.C.  3970,  gave  to  its  subterranean  passage  an  inclination  of  26° 
15',  corresponding  to  the  inferior  culmination  of  that  star.  He  tells  us 
that  the  Southern  Cross  began  to  be  invisible  in  52°  30'  N.,  2900  years 
before  our  era,  and  that  it  had  previously  attained  an  altitude  of  more 
than  10°.  When  it  disappeared  from  the  horizon  of  the  countries  on 
the  Baltic,  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  had  been  erected  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years. 

We  must  pass  by  a  copious  mass  of  evidence  furnished  by  aqueous 
proofs  of  time  causes  of  change  operating  on  the  earth's  surface,  though  these 
effects,  add  very  weighty  proof  to  the  doctrine  of  a  long  period.  The 
filling  up  of  lakes,  the  formation  of  deltas,  the  cutting  power  of  running 
water,  the  deposit  of  travertines,  the  denudation  of  immense  tracts  of 
country,  the  carrying  of  their  detritus  into  the  sea,  the  changes  of  shores 
by  tides  and  waves,  the  formation  of  strata  hundreds  of  miles  in  length, 
and  imbedding  therein  of  fossil  remains  in  numbers  almost  beyond  be- 
lief, furnished  many  interesting  and  important  facts.  Of  these  not  a  few 
presented  means  of  computation.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  assign  a 
date  for  such  geographical  events  as  the  production  of  the  Caspian  and 
Dead  Seas  from  an  examination  of  the  sum  of  saline  material  contained 
in  their  waters  and  deposited  in  their  bed,  with  the  annual  amount  brought 
into  them  by  their  supplying  rivers.  Such  computations  were  executed 
as  respects  the  growth  of  Lower  Egypt  and  the  backward  cutting  of 
Niagara  Falls,  and,  though  they  might  be  individually  open  to  criticism, 
their  mutual  accordance  and  tendency  furnished  an  evidence  that  could 
not  be  gainsaid.  The  continual  accumulation  of  such  evidence  ought 
not  to  be  without  its  weight  on  those  who  are  still  disposed  to  treat 
slightingly  the  power  of  geological  facts  in  developing  truth. 
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To  such  facts  were  added  all  those,  with  which  volumes  might  be 
filled,  pruvin^  the  universality  of  the  movements  of  the  solid  »nd  from  the 

*  ..      ,  .         movement*  of 

crust  of  the  earth — strata  once  necessarily  horizontal  now  in-  theewth-icnut. 
diner  I  ut  all  angles,  strata  unconfonnable  to  one  another — a  body  of  ev- 
idence most  copious  and  most  satisfactory,  yet  demonstrating  from  the 
immensity  of  the  results  how  slowly  the  work  had  gone  on. 

1 1  <  >\v  was  it  possible  to  conceive  that  beds  many  hundred  feet  in  thick- 
I  should  have  been  precipitated  suddenly  from  water?  Their  me- 
chanical condition  implied  slow  disintegration  and  denudation  in  other 
localities  to  furnish  material ;  their  contents  showed  no  trace  of  vio- 
lence ;  they  rather  proved  the  deposition  to  have  occurred  in  a  tranquil 
and  quiet  way.  What  interpretation  could  be  put  upon  facts  contin- 
ually increasing  in  number  like  those  observed  in  the  southeast  of  En- 
gland, where  fresh- water  beds  a  thousand  feet  thick  are  covered  by  other 
is  a  thousand  feet  thick,  but  of  marine  origin?  What  upon  those  in 
the  north  of  England,  where  masses  once  uplifted  a  thousand  feet  above 
the  level,  and,  at  the  time  of  their  elevation,  presenting  abrupt  precipices 
and  dills  of  that  height,  as  is  proved  by  the  fractures  and  faults  of  the 
existing  strata,  have  been  altogether  removed,  and  the  surface  left  plain? 
In  South  Wales  there  are  localities  where  11,000  feet  in  thickness  have 
been  bodily  carried  away.  Whether,  therefore,  the  strata  that  have 
been  formed,  and  which  remain  to  strike  us  with  astonishment  at  their 
prodigious  mass,  were  considered;  or  those  that  have  been  destroyed, 
not,  however,  without  leaving  unmistakable  traces  of  themselves ;  the 
processes  of  wearing  away  to  furnish  material  as  well  as  the  accumula- 
tion, of  necessity  required  the  lapse  of  long  periods  of  time.  The  un- 
:  mining  of  cliffs  by  the  beating  of  the  sea,  the  redistribution  of  sands 
and  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  the  washing  of  material  from  hills 
into  the  lowlands  by  showers  of  rain,  its  transport  by  river  courses,  the 
disintegration  of  soils  by  the  influence  of  frost,  the  weathering  of  rocks 
by  carbonic  acid,  and  the  solution  of  limestone  by  its  aid  in  water — 
these  are  effects  which,  even  at  the  quickest,  seem  not  to  amount  to 
much  in  the  course  of  the  life  of  a  man.  A  thousand  years  could  yield 
but  a  trifling  result. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  another  point  of  view  from  which  these 
mechanical  effects  were  considered.     The  level  of  the  land  and  sea  has 
unmistakably  changed.     There  are  mountain  eminences  ten  or  fifteen 
.•t  iii  altitude  in  the  interior  of  continents  over  which,  or 
through  which,  shells  and  other  products  of  the  sea  are  profusely  seat- 
ed*    Ami  though,  consul.  proverbial  immobility  of  the  solid 
land  and  the  proverbial  instability  of  the  water,  it  might  at  first  be  sup- 
posed mueh  more  likely  that  the  sea  had  subsided  than  that  the  land 

examination  soon  led  to  a  change  of  opinion. 
Before  our  eyes,  in  some  countries,  elevations  and  depressions  are  taking 
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place,  sometimes  in  a  slow,  secular  manner,  as  in  Norway  and  Sweden, 
that  peninsula  on  the  north  rising,  and  on  the  south  sinking,  at  such  a 
rate  that,  to  accomplish  the  whole  seven  hundred  feet  of  movement,  more 
than  twenty-seven  thousand  years  would  be  required  if  it  had  always 
been  uniform  as  now.  Elsewhere,  as  on  the  southwestern  coast  of  South 
America,  the  movement  is  paroxysmal,  the  shore-line  lifting  for  hund- 
reds of  miles  instantaneously,  and  then  pausing  for  many  years.  In 
the  Morea  also,  range  after  range  of  old  sea-cliffs  exist,  some  of  them 
more  than  a  thousand  feet  high,  with  terraces  at  the  base  of  each ;  but 
the  Morea  has  been  well  known  for  the  last  twenty-five  centuries,  and 
in  that  time  has  undergone  no  material  change.  Again,  in  Sicily, 
similar  interior  sea-cliffs  are  seen,  the  rubbish  at  their  bases  contain- 
ing the  bones  of  the  hippopotamus  and  mammoth,  proofs  of  the  great 
change  the  climate  has  undergone  since  the  sea  washed  those  ancient 
beaches.  Italy,  pre-eminently  the  historic  country,  in  which,  within  the 
memory  of  man,  no  material  change  of  configuration  has  taken  place, 
since  the  Pleistocene  period,  very  late  geologically  speaking,  has  expe- 
rienced elevations  of  fifteen  hundred  feet.  The  seven  hills  of  Rome 
are  of  the  Pliocene,  with  fluviatile  deposits  and  recent  terrestrial  shells 
two  hundred  feet  above  the  Tiber.  There  intervened  between  the  old- 
er Pliocene  and  the  newer  a  period  of  enormous  length,  as  is  demon- 
strated by  the  accumulated  effects  taking  place  in  it,  and,  indeed,  the 
same  may  be  said  of  every  juxtaposed  pair  of  distinctly  marked  strata. 
It  demanded  an  inconceivable  time  for  beds  once  horizontal  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  to  be  tilted  to  great  inclinations ;  it  required  also  the  en- 
during exertion  of  a  prodigious  force.  Ascent  and  descent  may  be  de- 
tected in  strata  of  every  age ;  movements  sometimes  paroxysmal,  but 
more  often  of  a  tranquil  and  secular  kind.  The  coal-bearing  strata,  by 
gradual  submergence,  attained  in  §outh  Wales  a  thickness  of  12,000 
feet,  and  on  our  own  continent,  in  Nova  Scotia,  a  total  thickness  of 
14,570  feet;  the  uniformity  of  the  process  of  submergence  and  its  slow 
steadiness  is  indicated  by  the  occurrence  of  erect  trees  at  different  lev- 
els :  seventeen  such  repetitions  may  be  counted  in  a  thickness  of  4515 
feet.  The  age  of  the  trees  is  proved  by  their  size,  some  being  four  feet 
in  diameter.  Bound  them,  as  they  gradually  went  down  with  the  sub- 
siding soil,  calamites  grew  at  one  level  after  another.  In  the  Sydney 
coal-field  fifty-nine  fossil  forests  thus  occur  in  superposition. 

Such  was  the  conclusion  forcing  itself  from  considerations  connected 
organic  proofs  with  inorganic  nature.  It  received  a  most  emphatic  endorse- 
higl/Spera-  ment  from  the  organic  world,  for  there  is  an  intimate  connec- 
ture-  tion  between  the  existence  and  well-being  both  of  plants  and 

animals,  and  the  heat  to  which  they  are  exposed.  Why  is  it  that  the 
orange  and  lemon  do  not  grow  in  New  York  ?  What  is  it  that  will  in- 
evitably ensue  if  these  exotics  be  exposed  to  one  of  our  cold  winters  ? 
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What  is  it  that  must  take  place  if,  in  Florida  or  other  of  the  Southern 
states,  a  season  of  unusual  rigor  should  occur?  Does  not  heat  thus 
confine  \vithin  a  fixed  boundary  tin.'  spread  of  those  plants?  And  so, 
again,  how  many  others  there  arc  which  grow  luxuriantly  with  us,  but 
are  parched  up  and  killed  if  fortuitously  carried  beneath  a  hot  tropical 
sun.  To  every  one  there  is  a  climate  which  best  suits  the  condition  of 
its  life,  and  certain  limits  of  heat  and  cold  beyond  which  its  existence 
is  not  possible. 

If  the  mean  annual  heat  of  the  earth's  surface  were  slowly  to  rise,  and, 
in  the  course  of  some  centuries,  the  temperature  now  obtaining  in  Flor- 
ida should  obtain  in  New  York,  the  orange  and  lemon  would  Boundary  of 
certainly  be  found  here.  With  the  increasing  heat  those  plants  iUo. 
would  commence  a  northward  march,  steadily  advancing  as  opportunity 
was  uiven.  Or,  if  the  reverse  took  place,  and  for  any  reason  the  heat 
of  the  torrid  zone  declined  until  the  winter's  cold  of  New  York  should 
be  at  last  reached  under  the  equator,  as  the  descent  went  on  the  orange 
and  lemon  would  retreat  within  a  narrow  and  narrower  region,  and  end 
by  becoming  extinct,  the  conditions  of  their  exposure  being  incompat- 
ible with  the  continuance  of  their  life.  From  such  considerations  it 
was  therefore  seen  that  not  only  does  heat  arrange  the  limits  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  plants,  erecting  round  them  boundaries  which,  though  in- 
visible, are  more  insuperable  than  a  wall  of  brass,  it  also  regulates  their 
march,  if  march  there  is  to  be — nay,  even  controls  their  very  existence, 
and  to  genera,  and  species,  and  individuals  appoints  a  period  of  dura- 
tion. 

Such  observations  apply  not  alone  to  plants ;  the  animal  kingdom  of- 
fers equally  significant  illustrations.     Why  does  the  white  Anim«u  k*»i- 
bear  enjoy  the  leaden  sky  of  the  pole  and  his  native  iceberg  ?  punt*. 
Why  does  the  tiger  restrict  himself  to  the  jungles  of  India?     Can  it  be 
doubted  that,  if  the  mean  annual  temperature  should  decline,  the  polar 
;  would  come  with  his  iceberg  to  corresponding  southern  latitudes, 
or,  if  the  heat  should  rise,  the  tiger  would  commence  a  northward  jour- 
ney ?    Does  he  not,  indeed,  every  summer  penetrate  northward  in  .A 
as  far  as  the  latitude  of  Berlin,  and  retire  again  as  winter  comes  on? 
Why  is  it  that,  at  a  given  signal,  the  birds  of  passage  migrate,  pressed 
forward  in  the  spring  by  the  heat,  and  pressed  backward  in  the  autumn 
by  the  cold?     The  annual  migration  of  birds  illustrates  the  causes  of 
geological  appearances   and  extinctions.     Do  we  not  herein  recogi 
the  aLfent  that  determines  animal  distribution?     We  must  not  dec*-, 
ourselves  with  any  fancied  terrestrial  impediment  or  restraint.     Let 
heat  rise  but  a  few  degrees,  ami  the  turkey-buzzard,  to  whose  powerful 
wing  di-  i'o  of  no  moment  and  the  tree  air  no  impediment,  would 

be  seen  hov.-riiig  over  New  York  ;  let  it  fall  a  few  degrees,  and  he  would 
vanish  from  the  streets  of  Charleston;  let  it  fall  a  little  more,  and  he 
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would  vanish  from  the  earth.  Shell-fish,  once  the  inhabitants  of  the 
British  seas,  retired  during  the  glacial  period  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
with  the  returning  warmth  have  gone  back  northward  again. 

Animals  are  thus  controlled  by  heat  in  an  indirect  as  well  as  a  direct 
control  of  ani-  waj-  Indirectly ;  for,  if  their  food  be  diminished,  they  must 
mala  by  food.  SQQ^.  a  more  ample  supply ;  if  it  fails,  they  must  perish. 
Doubtless  it  was  insufficient  food,  as  well  as  the  setting  in  of  a  more  rig- 
orous climate,  that  occasioned  the  destruction  of  the  mastodon  giganteus, 
which  abounded  in  the  United  States  after  the  drift  period.  Such  great 
elephantine  forms  could  not  possibly  sustain  themselves  against  the  rig- 
ors of  our  present  winters,  nor  could  they  find  a  sufficient  supply  of  food 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year.  The  disappearance  of  animals 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  was,  as  Palaeontology  advanced,  ascertained 
to  have  been  a  determinate  process,  a  condition  of  their  existence,  and 
either  inherent  in  themselves  or  dependent  on  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances. *  It  was  proved  that  the  forms  now  existing  are  only  an  insig- 
nificant part  of  the  countless  tribes  that  had  lived.  The  earth  has  been 
Nature  of  ere-  the  theatre  of  a  long  succession  of  appearances  and  removals, 

ations  and  ex-  .  ,  .          .  .   rr 

unctions.  oi  creations  and  extinctions,  reaching  to  the  latest  times.  In 
the  Pleistocene  of  Sicily,  -£-£?  of  the  fossil  shells  are  extinct ;  in  the  bone- 
caverns  of  England,  out  of  thirty-seven  mammals  eighteen  are  extinct. 
But  judging,  from  what  may  be  observed  of  the  duration  of  races  con- 
temporary with  us,  that  their  life  is  prolonged  for  thousands  of  years, 
successive  generations  of  the  same  species  in  a  long  order  replacing 
their  predecessors  before  final  removal  occurs,  this  again  resistlessly 
brought  forward  the  same  conclusion  to  which  all  the  foregoing  facts 
had  pointed,  that  there  have  transpired  since  the  introduction  of  animal 
life  upon  this  globe  very  long  periods  of  time. 

Through  the  operation  of  this  law  of  extinction  and  of  creation,  ani- 
mated nature,  both  on  the  continents  and  in  the  seas,  has  undergone  a 
marvelous  change.  In  the  lias  and  oolitic  seas,  the  Enaliosauria,  Cetio- 
sauria,  and  Crocodilia  dominated  as  the  Delphinidae  and  BalsenidaB  do 
in  ours ;  the  former  have  been  eliminated,  the  latter  produced.  Along 
with  the  cetaceans  came  the  soft-scaled  Cycloid  and  Ctenoid  fishes,  or- 
ders which  took  the  place  of  the  Granoids  and  Placoids  of  the  Mesozoic 
times.  One  after  another  successive  species  of  air-breathing  reptiles  have 
been  created,  continued  for  their  appointed  time  to  exist,  and  then  died 
out.  The  development  has  been,  not  in  the  descending,  but  in  the  as- 
cending order ;  the  Amphitheria,  Spalacotheria,  Triconodon  of  the  Meso- 
zoic times  were  substituted  by  higher  tertiary  forms*  Nor  have  these 
mutations  been  abrupt.  If  mammals  are  the  chief  characteristic  of 
the  Tertiary  ages,  their  first  beginnings  are  seen  far  earlier;  in  the  tri- 
assic  and  oolitic  formations  there  are  a  few  of  the  lower  orders  strug- 
gling, as  it  were,  to  emerge.  The  aspect  of  animated  nature  has  alto- 
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gcthcr  changed.  No  more  does  the  camelopard  wander  over  Europe  as 
he  «li«l  in  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  times;  no  more  are  great  elephants 
Bffel  in  tin-  American  forests,  the  hippopotamus  in  England,  the  rhinoc- 
eros in  Siberia.  The  hand  of  man  has  introduced  upon  this  continent 
the  horse  of  the  Old  World ;  but  the  American  horse,  that  ran  on  the 
-•rent  plains  contemporary  with  the  megatherium  and  megalonyx,  has 

is  of  thousands  of  years  been  extinct.     Even  the  ocean  and  the 

:  o  no  exception  to  these  changes. 

"What,  then,  is  the  manner  of  origin  of  this  infinite  succession  of 
forms?     It  is  often  sullieient  to  sec  clearly  a  portion  of  a  creation*  »nd 
plan  to  be  able  to  determine  with  some  degree  of  certainty  u«r. 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  whole;  it  is  often  sufficient  to  know 
with  precision  a  part  of  the  life  of  an  individual  to  guess  with  probable 

ey  his  action  in  some  forthcoming  event,  or  to  determine  the  share 

a  borne  in  allairs  that  are  past.  It  is  enough  to  appreciate  thor- 
oughly the  style  of  a  master  to  ascertain  without  doubt  the  authenticity 
of  an  imputed  picture.  And  so,  in  the  affairs  of  the  universe,  it  is 
enough  to  ascertain  the  manner  of  operation  of  a  part  in  order  to  settle 
the  manner  of  operation  of  the  whole.  When,  therefore,  it  was  per- 

[  how  the  disappearance  of  vanishing  forms  from  the  surface  of 
the  globe  is  accomplished — that  it  is  not  by  a  sudden  and  grand  provi- 
dent ial  intervention — that  there  is  no  visible  putting  forth  of  the  Omnip- 
otent hand,  but  slowly  and  silently,  yet  surely,  the  ordinary  laws  of  Na- 
ture are  permitted  to  take  their  course — that  heat,  and  cold,  and  want 
of  food,  and  dry  ness,  and  moisture,  in  the  end,  as  if  by  an  irresistible 
vomplish  the  event,  it  seemed  to  indicate  that,  as  regards  the 
introduction  of  new-comers,  a  suitableness  of  external  conditions  had 
called  them  forth,  as  an  unsuitableness  could  end  them.  Changes  in  the 
constitution  of  the  air  or  its  pressure,  in  the  composition  of  the  sea  or 
its  depth,  in  the  brilliancy  of  light  or  the  amount  of  heat,  in  the  inor- 
ganic material  of  a  medium',  will  modify  old  forms  into  new  ones,  or 
eumpel  their  extinction.  Birth  and  death  go  hand  in  hand;  creation 

\tinction  are  inseparable.     The  variation  of  organic  form  is  con- 
tinuous; it  depends  upon  an  orderly  succession  of  material  events;  ap- 
pearances and  eliminations  are  managed  upon  a  common  principle;  they 
stand  connected  with  the  irresistible  course  of  great  mundane  changes. 
fl  impossible  that  geologists  could  reach  any  other  conclusion  than 

idi  phenomena-  are  not  the  issue  of  direct  providential  int- 
tions,  but  of  physical  inlluenees.     The  procession  of  organic  life  is  not 
a  m<  -1  h ;  it  follows  the  procession  of  physical  events ;  and,  since 

it  is  impossible  to  re-establish  a  sameness  of  physical  conditions  that 

•  >nce  come  to  an  end,  or  reproduce  the  order  in  which  they  have 
-  follows  that  no  organic  form  can  reappear  after 
it  has  once  died  out — once  dead,  it  is  clean  gone  fore 
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In  the  course  of  the  life  of  individual  man,  the  parts  that  constitute 
interstitial  moie-  n^s  system  are  undergoing  momentary  changes ;  those  of  to- 
cuiar  creations,  ^ay  are  not  the  same  as  those  of  yesterday,  and  they  will 
be  replaced  by  others  to-morrow.  There  have  been,  and  are  every  in- 
stant, interstitial  deaths  of  all  the  constituent  portions,  and  an  unceasing 
removal  of  those  that  have  performed  their  duty.  In  the  stead  of  de- 
parting portions,  ne^r  ones  have  been  introduced,  interstitial  births  and 
organizations  perpetually  taking  place.  In  physiology  it  became  no 
longer  a  question  that  all  this  proceeds  in  a  determinate  way  under  tne 
operation  of  principles  that  are  fixed,  of  laws  that  are  invariable.  The 
alchemists  introduced  no  poetical  fiction  when  they  spoke  of  the  micro- 
cosm, asserting  that  the  system  of  man  is  emblematical  of  the  system 
of  the  world.  The  intercalation  of  a  new  organic  molecule  in  a  living 
being  answers  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  form  in  the  universal  organ- 
ic series.  It  requires  as  much  power  to  call  into  existence  a  living 
molecule  as  to  produce  a  living  being.  Both  are  accomplished  upon 
the  same  principle,  and  that  principle  is  not  an  incessant  intervention 
of  a  supernatural  kind,  but  the  operation  of  unvarying  law.  Physical 
agents,  working  through  physical  laws,  remove  in  organisms  such  mole- 
cules as  have  accomplished  their  work  and  create  new  ones,  and  physi- 
cal agents,  working  through  physical  laws,  control  the  extinctions  and 
creations  of  forms  in  the  universe  of  life.  The  difference  is  only  in  the 
time.  What  is  accomplished  in  the  one  case  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  in  the  other  may  demand  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  centuries. 

The  variation  of  organic  forms,  under  the  force  of  external  circum- 
stances, is  thus  necessary  to  be  understood  in  connection  with  that 
countless  succession  of  living  beings  demonstrated  by  geology.  It  car- 
ries us,  in  common  with  so  much  other  evidence,  to  the  lapse  of  a  long 
time.  Nor  are  such  views  as  those  to  which  we  are  thus  constrained 
inconsistent  with  the  admission  of  a  Providential  guidance  of  the  world. 
Man,  however  learned  and  pious  he  may  be,  is  not  always  a  reliable  in- 
terpreter of  the  ways  of  (rod.  In  deciding  whether  any  philosophical 
doctrine  is  consistent  or  inconsistent  with  the  Divine  attributes,  we  are 
too  prone  to  judge  of  those  attributes  by  our  own  finite  and  imperfect 
standard,  forgetting  that  the  only  test  to  which  we  ought  to  resort  is  the 
ascertainment  if  the  doctrine  be  true.  If  it  be  true,  it  is  in  unison  with 
God.  Perhaps  some  who  have  rejected  the  conception  of  the  variation 
of  organic  forms,  with  its  postulate  limitless  duration,  may  have  failed 
to  remember  the  grandeur  of  the  universe  and  its  relations  to  space  and 
to  time ;  perhaps  they  do  not  recall  the  system  on  which  it  is  adminis- 
tered. Like  the  anthropomorphite  monks  of  the  Nile,  they  conceive  of 
God  as  if  he  was  only  a  very  large  man ;  else  how  could  it  for  a  mo- 
ment have  been  doubted  that  it  is  far  more— I  use  the  expression  rev- 
erently— in  the  style  of  the  great  Constructor  to  carry  out  his  intentions 
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by  the  summary  operations  of  law?    It  might  be  consistent 
with  the  weakness  and  ignorance  of  man  to  be  reduced  to  the 

-ity  of  personal  intervention  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  pkns, 
but  would  not  that  be  the  very  result  of  such  ignorance?  Does  not  ab- 
solute knowledge  actually  imply  procedure  by  preconceived  and  unvary- 
ing l;i\v  ?  Is  not  momentary  intervention  altogether  derogatory  to  the 
thorough  and  absolute  sovereignty  of  God?  The  astronomical  calcula- 
tion of  ancient  events,  as  well  as  the  prediction  of  those  to  come,  is  essen- 
tially founded  on  the  princip'  3  that  there  has  not  in  the  times  under  con- 
sideration, and  that  there  will  never  be  in  the  future,  any  exercise  of  an 
arbitrary  or  overriding  will.  The  corner-stone  of  astronomy  is  this,  that 
the  solar  system  —  nay,  even  the  universe,  is  ruled  by  necessity.  To  op- 
erate by  expedients  is  for  the  creature,  to  operate  by  law  for  the  Creator  ; 
and  so  far  from  the  doctrine  that  creations  and  extinctions  are  carried  on 
by  a  foreseen  and  predestined  ordinance  —  a  system  which  works  of  itself 
without  need  of  any  intermeddling  —  being  an  unworthy,  an  ignoble  con- 
ception, it  is  completely  in  unison  with  the  resistless  movements  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  universe,  with  whatever  is  orderly,  symmetrical,  and 
beautiful  upon  earth,  and  with  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  the  heav- 
ens. 

It  was  in  Italy  that  particular  attention  was  first  given  to  organic  re- 
mains. Leonardo  da  Vinci  asserts  that  they  are  real  shells,  iii*tori«»i  sketch 
or  the  remains  thereof,  and  hence  that  the  land  and  sea  7 


must  have  changed  their  relative  position.  At  this  time  fossils  were 
looked  upon  as  rare  curiosities,  no  one  supposing  that  they  v. 
numerous,  and  many  were  the  fantastic  hypotheses  proposed  to  account 
for  their  occurrence.  Some  referred  them  to  the  general  deluge  men- 
tioned in  Scripture;  some  to  a  certain  plastic  power  obscurely  attrib- 
uted to  the  earth  ;  some  thought  that  they  were  engendered  by  the  sun- 
li^ht.  heat,  and  rain.  To  Da  Vinci  is  due  the  first  clear  assertion  of 
their  true  nature,  that  they  are  actually  the  remains  of  organic  \>< 
Soon  the  subject  was  taken  up  by  other  eminent  Italians.  Fracaster 
wrote  on  the  petrifactions  of  Verona  ;  Scilla,  a  Sicilian,  on  marine  bod- 
ies turned  into  stone,  illustrating  his  work  by  engravings.  Still  later, 
Vallisneri,  1721,  published  letters  on  marine  bodies  found  in  roci 
tempting  by  their  aid  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  marine  deposits  of 
Italy.  These  early  cultivators  of  geology  soon  perceived  the  advantage 
to  be  gained  by  the  establishment  of  museums  and  the  publication  of 
catalogues.  T  -eems  to  have  been  that  of  John  Kciitman.  an  ex- 

ample that  was  followed  by  (  'alceolarius  and  Vallisneri.     Subsequently 
nellc  proposed  the  construction  of  charts  in  accordance  with  fossil 
remains;  but  the  principle  involved  --vas  not  applied  on  the  great  scale 
as  a  i:  it  until  introduced  by  Smith  iu  connection  with 
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To  Steno,  a  Dane,  is  due  the  recognition  of  preorganic  in  contradis- 
Thc  preorganic  tlnctlon  to  organic  rocks,  a  distinction  the  terms  of  which 
time,,  necessarily  involve  the  idea  of  time.  Soon  it  became  gen- 

erally recognized  that  the  strata  in  which  organic  remains  occur  are  of 
a  later  date  than  those  devoid  of  them,  the  preorganic  rocks  demon- 
strating a  preorganic  time.  Moreover,  as  facts  were  developed,  it  was 
plain  that  there  are  essential  differences  in  the  relations  of  fossils,  and 
that,  though  in  Italy  the  same  species  of  shells  may  occur  in  the  mount- 
ains that  occur  in  the  adjacent  seas,  this  was  very  far  from  being  the 
case  uniformly  elsewhere.  At  length  the  truth  began  to  emerge,  that 
in  proportion  as  the  strata  under  examination  are  of  an  older  date,  so  are 
the  differences  between  their  organic  remains  and  existing  species  more 
marked.  It  was  also  discovered  that  the  same  species  often  extended 
superficially  over  immense  districts,  but  that  in  a  vertical  examination 
one  species  after  another  rapidly  appears  in  a  descending  order  —  an  or- 
der which  could  be  verified  in  spite  of  the  contortions,  fractures,  and 
displacements  of  the  strata.  A  very  important  theoretical  conclusion 
was  here  presented  ;  for  the  rapid  succession  of  essentially  different  or- 
ganic forms,  as  the  rocks  were  older,  was  clearly  altogether  inconsistent 
with  one  catastrophe,  as  the  universal  deluge,  to  which  it  had  been  gen-  ' 
erally  referred.  It  was  plain  that  the  thickness  of  the  strata  in  which 
they  were  enveloped,  and  the  prodigious  numbers  in  which  they  occur- 
red, answered  in  some  degree  to  the  period  of  life  of  those  fossils,  since 
every  one  of  them,  large  or  small,  must  have  had  its  time  of  birth,  of 
maturity,  and  of  death.  When,  therefore,  it  could  be  no  longer  doubt- 
insufficiency  of  ed  that  strata  many  hundreds  of  feet  in  thickness  were 

a  single  catas-  n1<1  -''..,  _  ,  ... 

crowded  with  such  remains,  it  became  altogether  out  of  the 


question  to  refer  their  entombment  to  the  confusion  of  a  single  catas- 
trophe, for  every  thing  indicated  an  -orderly  and  deliberate  proceeding. 
Still  more  cogent  did  this  evidence  become  when,  in  a  more  critical 
manner,  the  fossils  were  studied,  and  some  strata  were  demonstrated  to 
be  of  a  fresh-  water  and  others  of  a  marine  origin,  the  one  intercalated 
with  the  other  like  leaves  in  a  book.  To  this  fact  may  be  imputed  the 
final  overthrow  of  the  doctrine  of  a  single  catastrophe,  and  its  replace- 
ment by  a  doctrine  of  periodical  changes. 

From  these  statements  it  will  therefore  be  understood  that,  commenc- 
The  orderly  pro-  ing  with  the  first  appearance  of  organization,  an  orderly 

gression  of  organ-  ,  £  '  J 

ization.  process  was  demonstrated  from  forms  altogether  unlike 

those  with  which  we  are  familiar,  up  to  those  at  present  existing,  a  pro- 
cedure conducted  so  slowly  that  it  was  impossible  to  assign  for  it  a 
shorter  duration  than  thousands  of  centuries.  Moreover,  it  seemed  that 
the  guiding  condition  which  had  controlled  this  secular  march  of  organ- 
ization was  the  same  which  still  determines  the  possibility  of  existence 
and  the  distribution  of  life.  The  succession  of  organic  forms  indicates  a 
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clear  relation  to  a  descending  temperature.  The  plants  of  the  earliest 
times  an-  plants  of  an  ultratropical  climate,  and  that  primitive  vege- 
tation se.-med  to  demonstrate  that  there  had  been  a  uniform  climate — 
a  climate  of  high  temperature — all  over  the  globe.  The  coal-beds  of 
Nova  Scotia  exhibited  the  same  genera  and  species  as  those  of  Europe, 
and  so  well  marked  was  the  botanical  connection  with  the  declining 
temperature  in  successive  ages  that  attempts  were  made  to  express  eras 
by  their  prevailing  organisms;  thus  Brongniart's  division  is  for  the  Pri- 
mary strata,  the  Age  of  Acrogens;  the  Secondary,  exclusive  of  the  Cre- 
taceous, the  Age  of  Gymnogcns ;  the  third,  including  the  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary,  the  Age  of  Angiosperms.  It  is  to  be  particularly  rem 
that  the  Cretaceous  flora,  in  the  aggregate,  combines  the  antecedent  and 
succeeding  periods,  proving  that  the  change  was  not  by  crisis  or  sudden 
catastrophe,  but  that  the  new  forms  rose  gently  among  the  old  ones. 
Alter  the  Eocene  period,  dicotyledonous  angiosperms  became  the  prev- 
alent form,  and  from  that  date  to  the  Pleistocene  the  evidences  of  a  con- 
tinued refrigeration  are  absolute. 

As  thus  an  examination  was  made  from  the  most  ancient  to  the  later 
ages,  indications  were  found  of  a  climate  arrangement  more  and  more 
distinct — in  the  high  latitudes,  from  the  ultratropical  through  ciimat««in 
the  tropical,  the  temperate,  down  to  the  present  frigid  state ;  in  pi«e. 
lower  latitudes  the  declining  process  stopping  short  at  an  earlier  point. 
It  therefore  appeared  that  there  has  been  a  production  of  climates  both 
in  an  order  of  time  and  in  an  order  of  locality,  the  greatest  change  hav- 
ing occurred  in  the  frigid  zone,  which  has  passed  through  all  mean  tem- 
peratures, an  intermediate  change  in  the  temperate,  and  a  minimum  in 
the  torrid  zone.  The  general  effect  has  thus  been  to  present  a  succes- 
sion of  surfaces  on  the  same  planet  adapted  to  a  varied  organization, 
and  offering  a  more  magnificent  spectacle  than  if  wo  were  permitted  to 
inspect  many  different  planets;  for  in  them  there  might  be  no  neces- 
sary connection  of  their  forms  of  life,  but  in  this  there  is,  so  that,  were 
our  knowledge  of  Comparative  Physiology  more  perfect,  we  might  amuse 
ourselves  with  intercalating  among  the  plant  and  animal  organisms  fa- 
miliar to  us  hypothetical  forms  that  would  make  the  series  complete, 
and  verify  our  principles  by  their  subsequent  discovery  in  the  deep 

i  of  the  earth. 

Does  not  this  progression  of  life  in  our  planet  suggest  a  like  progres- 
sion for  the  solar  system,  which  in  its  aggregate  is  passing  in  myriads 

ars  through  all  organic  phases?     May  we  not  also,  from  our  solar 

:n,  rise  to  a  similar  conception  for  the  universe? 
There  are  two  very  important  considerations,  on  which  we  must  dwell 
for  the  complete  understanding  of  the  consequences  of  these  changes: 
1st.  The  :  :n  of  the  declining  temperatu:  in  the 

organic  world. 
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1st.  A  uniformly  high  temperature  could  never  be  manifested  all 
over  the  surface  of  our  planet  through  any  heating  influence  of  the  sun. 
The  nature  of  A-  n^oa  an(^  uniform  temperature  unerringly  points  to  an  in- 
^e"  ternal  cause ;  and  the  gradual  appearance  of  climates,  man- 
ifesting  a  relatively  increasing  power  of  the  sun,  indicates  the 
slow  diminution  of  that  internal  heat.  But  this  is  precisely  the  conclu- 
sion which  was  come  to  from  a  contemplation  of  the  earth  from  a  purely 
physical  point  of  view.  So  long  as  its  intrinsic  heat  overpowered  that 
derived  from  the  sun,  it  was  not  possible  that  any  thing  answering  to 
climates  could  be  established ;  and,  until  a  certain  degree  of  cooling 
by  radiation  had  been  accomplished,  the  heat  must  have  been  com- 
paratively uniform  in  all  latitudes  ;  but,  that  point  gained,  there  neces- 
sarily ensued  an  arrangement  of  zones  of  different  temperatures,  or,  in 
other  words,  climates  appeared,  the  process  being  essentially  slpw,  and 
becoming  slower  as  the  loss  of  heat  went  on.  Finally,  when  loss  of  heat 
from  the  earth  ceased,  an  equilibrium  was  reached  in  the  climate  ar- 
rangement as  we  now  find  it.  Thus  purely  physical  as  well  as  geolog- 
ical considerations  brought  philosophers  on  this  point  to  the  same  con- 
clusion— that  conclusion  which  has  been  so  often  repeated — very  long 
periods  of  time. 

2d.  As  to  the  effect  on  the  organic  world.  Nothing  can  live  at  a 
consequent  effect  temperature  higher  than  the  boiling-point  of  water,  for  the 
Fauna.  °  condition  of  life  implies  that  there  shall  circulate  from  part 
to  part  of  a  living  mechanism  a  watery  liquid,  sap,  or  blood.  From  this 
it  necessarily  follows  that  a  planet,  the  temperature  of  which  is  above  a 
certain  limit,  must  necessarily  have  a  lifeless  surface ;  and  this  seemed 
to  be  the  interpretation  of  that  preorganic  time  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred. Moreover,  when  the  temperature  suitably  descends  so  as  to 
come  within  the  limit  at  which  life  is  possible,  its  uniformity  over  the 
surface  of  a  planet  will  produce  a  sameness  in  the  organization.  It 
would  be  an  identity  if  heat  were  the  only  regulating  condition  of  life. 
At  this  stage  of  things,  the  solar  heat  overpowered,  and  a  sensibly  uni- 
form temperature  in  all  latitudes  existing,  still  the  only  possible  organic 
forms  are  those  consistent  with  a  high  temperature,  uniformity  in  the 
physical  condition  impressing  a  general  uniformity  in  the  aspect  of  life 
production  and  geographically.  But  the  moment  that  climate  arrangement 

distribution  of  -i  -i  •    ,  P  •      P  i 

new  organisms,  has  become  possible,  variety  oi  organic  iorm  becomes  possi- 
ble. Now  also  ensues  another  all-important  result— geographical  dis- 
tribution. Both  of  plants  and  animals,  those  whose  vital  conditions  are 
inconsistent  with  the  occurring  change  must  retire  from  the  affected  lo- 
cality. In  plants  this  retrocession  is  brought  to  pass  by  the  gradual 
sickening  and  death  of  individuals,  or  the  impossibility  of  reproduction  ; 
in  animals  there  is  added  thereto,  because  of  their  power  of  locomotion, 
voluntary  retirement,  at  least  in  the  case  of  individuals,  and  immobility 
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in  the  species  is  corrected  by  locomotion  in  the  individual.     The  affect- 
ed region  lias  become  unsuitable,  cheerless,  uncomfortable;  they  aban- 
don it;  and  as  the  boundary  they  thus,  in  the  one  case,  can  not,  and  in 
the  other  will  not  overpass,  advances,  so  do  they  recede  before  it.     If 
the  change  was  abrupt,  or  took  place  by  a  sudden  crisis,  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  other  possible  event  than  an  overcrowding  of  the  u 
feeted  region  and  u  desolation  of  the  part  that  had  varied.     But,  since 
a  developing  cell  under  a  new  condition  produces  a  new  form,  and  since 
the  physical  change  is  taking  place  with  extreme  slowness,  the  appear- 
ance of  modified  structures  ensues.     And  thus,  by  decline  oft 
ture,  two  distinct  results  are  accomplished — the  production  of  organic 
forms  in  an  order  of  succession,  new  ones  replacing  the  old,  as  if  t 
transmutations  of  them,  and  geographieal  distribution. 

In  my  Physiology  I  have  endeavored  to  explain  in  detail  the  princi- 
forth.  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  as-  Deiiuire  n»tur» 
pect  of  sameness  pivsmt«-d  Ijy  an  animal  or  plant  is  no  proof  HbS^ 
of  unehangeability.  Those  forms  retain  in  our  times  their  special  aspect 
beeau.se  the  conditions  of  the  theatre  in  which  they  live  do  not  change; 
but  let  the  mean  temperature  rise,  let  the  sun-rays  become  brighter, 
change  the  composition  of  the  air,  and  forthwith  the  world  of  organiza- 
tion would  show  how  profoundly  it  was  affected.  Nor  need  such 
changes,  in  one  sense,  be  more  than  insignificant  to  produce  prodigious 
results.  Thus  the  air  contains  only  -jTnnr  of  its  volume  of  carbonic  acid 
gas.  That  apparently  trifling  quantity  taken  away,  in  an  instant  the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth  would  become  a  desolate  \rr.stc,  without  the 
possibility  of  vegetable  life. 

As  physical  geology  advanced,  the  Coal  period  was  p<  to  be 

the  chief  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  planet.  Through  a  slow  ^  Coal 
decline  of  temperature,  a  possibility  had  gradually  been  attained,  period' 
so  far  as  the  condition  of  heat  was  concerned,  for  a  luxuriant  vegetable 
growth.  All  that  prodigious  mass  of  carbon  now  found  in  the  earth  in 
the  various  forms  of  coal  existed  as  carbonic  acid  in  the  Atmosphere. 
The  proportion  of  free  oxygen  was  less  than  at  present  by  a  volume 
equal  to  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  A  change  in  the  constitution  of 
this  primeval  atmosphere  was  occasioned  by  the  action  of  the  light; 
for,  under  the  influence  of  the  sun-rays,  plants  decompose  car-  Ejfeeudrught 
borne  acid,  appropriating  its  carbon,  and,  for  the  most  part,  phem, 
setting  the  oxy.u  The  quantity  of  carbon  which  can  thus  be 

condensed  for  the  use  of  a  plant,  and,  indeed,  every  such  decompos. 
action  by  light,  is  directly  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  light  con- 
sumed, as  experiments  which  I  have  personally  made  have  proved. 
For  the  production  of  s<  >  weight  of  combustible  matter  a  very 

long  period  of  ti:  y  required,  that  the  sun  might  supply 

the  necessary  luminous  influci. 
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For  age  after  age  the  sunbeams  continued  their  work,  changing  the 
mechanical  relations  and  composition  of  the  atmosphere,  the  constitution 
of  the  sea,  and  the  appearance  of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  There  was  a 
prodigious  growth  of  ferns,  lepidodendra,  equisetacea?,  coniferae.  Th< 
percentage  of  oxygen  in  the  air  continually  increased,  that  of  carbonic 
acid  continually  declined ;  the  pressure  of  the  air  correspondingly  dimin- 
ished, partly  because  of  the  replacement  of  a  heavy  gas  by  a  lighter  one, 
and  partly  because  of  the  general  decline  of  temperature  slowly  taking 
place,  which  diminished  the  absolute  volume  of  vapor.  The  sea,  in  its 
and  also  on  deepest  abysses,  was  likewise  affected  by  the  sunlight ;  not  di- 
thesea.  rectly,  but  in  an  indirect  way;  for,  as  the  removal  of  carbonic 
acid  from  the  atmosphere  went  on,  portions  of  that  gas  were  perpetually 
surrendered  by  the  ocean  in  order  to  maintain  a  diffusion-equilibrium 
between  its  dissolved  gas  and  the  free  gas  of  the  air.  And  now  no  lon- 
ger could  be  held  in  transparent  solution  by  the  water  those  great  quan- 
tities of  carbonate  of  lime  which  had  once  been  concealed  in  it,  the  de- 
posit of  a  given  weight  of  coal  in  the  earth  being  inevitably  followed 
by  the  deposit  of  an  equivalent  weight  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  sea. 
It  might  have  taken  place  as  an  amorphous  precipitate ;  but  the  prob- 
abilities were  that  it  would  occur,  as  in  fact  it  did,  under  forms  of  or- 
ganization in  the  great  limestone  strata  coeval  with  and  posterior  to  the 
coal.  The  air  and  the  ocean  were  thus  suffering  an  invisible  change 
through  the  disturbing  agency  of  the  sun,  and  the  surface  of  the  solid 
earth  was  likewise  undergoing  a  more  manifest,  and,  it  may  be  said,  more 
glorious  alteration.  Plants,  in  wild  luxuriance,  were  developing  them- 
selves in  the  hot  and  dank  climate,  and  the  possibility  was  now  approach- 
ing for  the  appearance  of  animal  types  very  much  higher  than  any  that 
had  yet  existed.  In  the  old  heavy  atmosphere,  full  of  a  noxious  gas, 
coid-wooded  none  but  slowly-respiring  cold-blooded  animals  could  main- 

animals  sue-  .,  m  t  a.  .1  i  i 

ceededbyhot.  tain  themselves ;  but  after  the  great  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  air  had  been  accomplished,  the  quickly-respiring  and  hot- 
blooded  forms  might  exist.  Hitherto  the  highest  advancement  that  an- 
imal life  could  reach  was  in  batrachian  and  lizard-like  organisms ;  yet 
even  these  were  destined  to  participate  in  the  change,  increasing  in 
magnitude  and  vital  capacity.  The  pterodactyl  of  the  chalk,  a  flying 
lizard,  measures  nearly  seventeen  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  its  wings.  The 
air  had  now  become  suitable  for  mammals,  both  placental  and  implacen- 
tal,  and  for  birds.  One  after  another,  in  their  due  order,  appeared  the 
highest  vertebrates :  marine,  as  the  cetacean ;  aerial,  as  the  bat ;  and  in 
the  terrestrial  reaching,  in  the  Eocene,  quadrumanous  animals,  but  not, 
until  long  after  the  Pliocene,  man. 

Although  the  advancement  of  geology  may  hereafter  lead  to  a  cor- 
rection of  some  of  the  conclusions  thus  attained  to  respecting  the  first 
dates  of  different  organic  forms,  and  carry  them  back  to  more  ancient 
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times,  yet  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  any  material  modification  The  ^^  of  or. 
of  their  order  of  occurrence  will  ever  be  made.  Birds,  mam-  *£££*  ^Jythe 
m:tls,  reptiles,  fishes,  and  invertebrates  may  each  be  dete  r  not 

iu  earlier  strata ;  even  for  some  of  those  formations  now  1  as  non- 

fossil  iferous,  organisms  may  be  found ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that 
the  preponderance  of  reptiles  will  ever  cease  to  be  the  essential  character- 
istic of  the  Secondary  rocks,  or  that  of  mammals  of  the  Tertiary,  or  that 
a  preceding  period  of  vast  duration,  in  which  the  type  of  life  had  been 
the  invertebrate,  will  ever  be  doubted.  Nothing,  probably,  will  ever  be 
discovered  to  invalidate  the  physical  conclusion  that,  while  there  was  an 
excess  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air,  the  Flora  ^'ould  tend  to  be  Cryptoga- 
mic  and  Gymnospermic,  and  that  then:  would  be  a  scarcity  of  monocotyl- 
edons and  dicotyledonous  angiospcnns  in  the  coal;  nothing  to  disprove 
the  fact  that  the  animals  were  slow-breathing  and  cold-blooded ;  and  that 
it  was  not  until  after  the  oxygen  of  the  air  had  increased  and  the  mean 
temperature  had  declined  that  birds  made  their  appearance.  Though 
both  placental  and  marsupial  animals  may  hereafter  be  found  earlier  than 
the  Stonesfield  slate ;  though  wood  and  herb  eating  beetles,  grasshoppers, 
dragon-flies,  and  May-flies  may  be  found  beneath  the  lias,  and  scorpions 
and  cockroaches  beneath  the  coal ;  though,  also  beneath  the  coal,  sal- 
amanders and  Sauroid  batrachians,  of  which  the  archegosaurus  is  an 
example,  may  occur;  though  reptiles,  as  the  telerpeton,  may  be  found 
deeper  than  the  old  red  sandstone ;  yet  the  connection  between  aerial 
constitution  and  form  of  life  will  never  be  shaken.  Still  will  remain 
the  facts  that  the  geographical  distribution  of  types  was  anterior  to  the 
appearance  of  existing  species ;  that  organisms  first  appeared  in  a  liquid 
medium,  primitively  marine,  then  fluviatile,  and  at  last  terrestrial ;  that 
Kadiates,  Mollusks,  Articulates,  Vertebrates,  were  all  at  first  aquatic,  and 
that  the  Kadiates  have  ever  remained  so ;  that  the  plane  of  greatest  vital 
activity  has  ever  been  the  sea-level,  where  the  earth  and  air  touch  each 
other ;  that  the  order  of  individual  development  is  the  order  of  mun- 
dane development.  Still  will  remain  the  important  conclusions  that  the 
mammalian  Fauna  has  diverged  more  rapidly  than  the  testaceous;  that 
hot-blooded  animals  have  not  had  that  longevity  of  species  which  has 
been  displayed  by  the  cold,  just  as  we  observe  in  the  individual  the  pos- 
sibility of  muscular  contraction  by  a  given  galvanic  force  lasts  much 
longer  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former;  that  if  the  hot-blooded  tribes 
have  thus  a  briefer  duration,  they  enjoy  a  compensation  in  the  greater 
energy  of  their  life— p.-rhaps  this  being  the  cause  and  that  the  efl« 
that,  notwithstanding  the  countless  forms  exhibited  by  species,  their 
duration  is  so  great  that  they  outlive  vast  changes  in  the  topographical 
configuration  of  countries — the  Fauna  of  some  countries  having  been  in 
^tcnee  before  those  countri-  Kes;  that  the  plan  of  individual 

development  lias  ever  been  as  it  is  now,  and  that  sameness  of  external 
influence  produces  similarity  of  organization. 
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In  its  early  history  theoretical  geology  presented  two  schools  —  one 
The  doctrine  insisting  on  a  doctrine  of  catastrophes,  one  on  a  doctrine  of 
°LTanduni-  uniformity.  The  former  regarded  those  changes  which  have 
formity.  manifestly  taken  place  in  the  history  of  our  planet  as  having 
occurred  at  epochs  abruptly.  To  this  doctrine  the  prevailing  impres- 
sion that  there  had  been  providential  interventions  lent  much  force. 
The  other  school,  reposing  on  the  great  principle  of  the  invariability  of 
the  laws  of  Nature,  insisted  that  affairs  had  always  gone  on  at  the  same 
rate  and  in  the  same  way  as  they  do  now.  Hence  it  maintained  an  op- 
position to  the  catastrophists,  and  in  this,  it  may  be  said,  was  actually  not 
true  to  its  own  principles.  Any  doctrine  of  uniformity,  rightly  consid- 
ered from  its  most  general  point  of  view,  includes  an  admission  of  catas- 
trophes. Numerous  illustrations  of  this  truth  spontaneously  suggest 
themselves.  A  tower,  the  foundations  of  which  are  slowly  yielding, 
may  incline  more  and  more  for  many  centuries,  but  the  day  must  come 
in  which  it  will  fall  at  last.  In  the  uniformity  of  the  disturbance  a  ca- 
tastrophe was  eventually  involved.  And  thus,  in  what  has  been  said 
respecting  geological  events,  though  they  are  spoken  of  as  proceeding 
quietly  and  with  uniformity,  it  may  be  understood  that  sudden  crises 
are  also  contemplated.  Moreover,  they  who  adopt  the  doctrine  of  uni- 
formity in  an  absolute  sense  must  pay  a  due  regard  to  the  variations  in 
intensity  of  physical  acts  which  their  own  principles  imply.  The  uni- 
form cooling  of  a  hot  body  actually  means  a  cooling  at  first  fast,  and 
then  slower  and  slower  ;  and  invariability  of  chemical  change  actually 
implies  more  violent  and  summary  modifications  at  a  high  temperature 
than  at  one  which  is  low. 

But,  though  it  may  at  first  sight  have  appeared  that  an  admission  of 
the  doctrine  of  catastrophes  was  in  harmony  with  a  providential  gov- 
ernment of  the  world,  and  that  the  emergence  of  different  organic  forms 
in  successive  ages  was  a  manifestation  of  creative  intervention,  of  which 
it  was  admitted  that  as  many  as  from  twelve  to  twenty,  if  not  more,  suc- 
cessive instances  might  be  recognized,  we  may  well  congratulate  our- 
selves that  those  important  doctrines  rest  upon  a  far  more  substantial 
basis.'  Eightly  considered,  the  facts  lead  to  a  very  different  conclusion. 
Physiological  investigations  have  proved  that  all  animals,  even  man, 
successive  during  the  process  of  development,  pass  in  succession  through 
sirmedabsy  a  definite  cycle  of  forms.  Starting  from  a  simple  cell,  form 
man-  after  form,  in  a  definite  order,  is  assumed.  In  this  long  line  of 
advance  the  steps  are  ever,  in  all  individuals,  the  same.  But  no  one 
would  surely  suppose  that  the  changed  aspect  at  any  moment  presented 
is  due  to  a  providential  interposition.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  inevi- 

Sgidijdetem  ta^e  resuJt  °f  wnat  kas  keen  taking  place  under  the  law  of 
ined  by  law.  development,  and  the  sure  precursor  of  what  is  about  to  fol- 
low. In  the  organic  world,  the  successive  orders,  and  genera,  and  spe- 
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cies  arc  the  counterparts  of  these  temporary  embryonic  forms  of  the  in- 
dividual. Indeed,  we  may  say  of  those  successive  geological  beings 
that  they  are  mere  embryos  of  the  latest — embryos  that  had  gained  a 
power  of  reproduction.  11  "\v  shall  we  separate  the  history  of  the  indi- 
vidual from  the  history  of  the  whole?  Do  not  the  fortunes  and  way  of 
progress  of  the  one  follow  the  fortunes  and  way  of  progress  of  the  oth- 
If,  in  a  transitory  manner,  these  forms  are  assumed  in  the  individ- 
ual, equally  in  a  transitory  manner  are  they  assumed  by  the  race.  Nor 
would  it  be  philosophical  to  suppose  that  the  management  in  the  one 
instance  differs  from  the  management  in  the  other.  If  the  one  is  dc- 
monstrably  the  issue  of  a  law  in  action,  so  must  the  other  be  too.  It 
does  not  matter  that  the  entire  cycle  is  passed  through  by  the  iodiridu.1  »nd 
individual  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  while  in  tin-  race  it  mSt<J*dJ5- 
demands  ages.  The  standard  of  time  that  ought  to  be  ap-  w*y. 
plied  is  the  respective  dutation  of  life.  In  man  it  is  much  if  he  attains 
to  threescore  years  and  ten ;  but  the  entire  period  of  human  record,  em- 
bracing  several  thousand  years,  offers  not  a  single  instance  of  the  birth, 
maturity,  and  death  of  a  species.  They,  therefore,  who  think  they  find 
in  the  successive  species  that  have  in  an  orderly  manner  replaced  each 
other  in  the  life  of  the  earth  the  sure  proof  of  Divine  intervention, 
would  do  well  to  determine  at  what  point  the  production  of  such  forms 
by  law  ceases,  and  at  what  point  their  production  by  the  immediate  act 
of  God  begins.  Their  task  will  be  as  hard  as  to  tell  where  one  color  in 
the  rainbow  ends  and  where  the  next  commences.  They  will  also  do 
well  to  remember  that,  in  great  mundane  events,  the  scale  of  time  is  am- 
ple, and  that  there  may  be  no  essential  difference  between  a  course  that 
is  run  over  in  a  few  days  and  one  that  requires  for  its  completion  thou- 
sands of  centuries. 

The  co-existence  of  different  types  in  the  organic  series  was  the  in- 
controvertible fact  by  which  was  demonstrated  the  gradual  cauatn>Ph«i  au- 

¥>rovp*l  Viv  th«»  rf^w 

passage  from  form  to  form  without  catastrophes,  the  ar-  existence  of  type* 
gumcnt  relied  upon  gathering  strength  from  such  circumstances  as 
these,  that  even  the  fossil  shells  of  the  modern  Italian  tuffs  which  are 
not  extinct  exhibit  a  slight  want  of  correspondence  when  compared 
with  those  now  inhabiting  the  Mediterranean,  some  of  the  old  ones  be- 
twice  and  a  half  as  large  as  the  present,  and  that  there  is  a  numeri- 
cal passage  from  strata  containing  seventy  per  cent  of  recent  shells  to 
those  that  are  altogether  recent,  or  contain  one  hundred  per  cent.  This 
is  manifestly  indicative  of  a  continual  impression  bringing  on  a  corre- 
sponding modeling.  It  is  the  proof  of  a  slow  merging  into,  or  of  a  n.- 
ured  assumption  of,  the  new  form — a  transition,  for  the  completion  of , 
which  probably  a  very  long  time  is  required.  That  the  existing  r 
deer  is  found  in  the  same  iluviatile  deposits  with  an  extinct  hippopota- 
mus seemed  certainly  to  prove  that  there  was  a  condition  of  things  in 
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which  the  co-life  of  those  animals  was  possible  in  the  same  locality,  and 
that,  as  the  physical  causes  slowly  changed,  the  one  might  be  eliminated 
and  the  other  might  be  left.  That  the  regulating  conditions  were  alto- 
gether physical  was  obvious  from  such  facts  as  that  in  the  bone-caves 
of  Australia  all  the  mammals  are  marsupial,  and  in  the  pampas  of  South 
America  they  are  allied  to  such  forms  as  are  indigenous,  armadilloes, 
sloths,  etc.,  showing  the  tokens  of  lineage  or  hereditary  transmission. 
For  still  more  remote  times  numerous  instances  of  a  similar  nature  were 
detected  ;  thus,  throughout  the  whole  Secondary  period,  the  essential 
characteristic  was  the  wonderful  development  of  reptile  life,  while  in  the 
Tertiary  it  was  the  development  of  mammals.  But  the  appearance  of 
mammals  had  commenced  long  before  that  of  reptiles  had  ceased.  In- 
deed, the  latter  event  is  incomplete  in  our  times  ;  for,  though  fhe  marine 
Saurians  have  been  almost  entirely  removed,  the  fluviatile  and  terres- 
trial ones  maintain  themselves,  though  diminished  both  in  species  and 
individuals.  Now  such  an  overlapping  of  reptiles  and  mammals  was 
altogether  irreconcilable  with  the  doctrine  of  a  crisis  or  catastrophe, 
and,  in  fact,  it  demonstrated  the  changing  of  organisms  in  the  changing 
of  physical  states. 

Cuvier  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  permanence  of  animal  species 


doctrine  from  the  considerations  that  the  oldest  known  do  not  ap- 
pear  to  have  undergone  any  modification,  and  that  every 


existing  one  shows  a  resistance  to  change.  If  his  observations  are  re- 
stricted to  periods  not  exceeding  human  history,  they  may  perhaps  be 
maintained  ;  but  that  duration  can  not  be  looked  upon  as  more  than  a 
moment  in  the  limitless  progress  we  are  considering,  and  it  was  in  this 
imperfection  of  view  that  Cuvier's  doctrine  proved  to  be  incapable  of  de: 
support.  fense.  What  does  it  signify  if  our  domestic  animals  show 

no  variations  when  compared  with  the  corresponding  images  depicted 
on  the  hieroglyphic  monuments  of  Egypt,  or  with  the  descriptions  left 
by  ancient  authors  ?  Evidence  of  that  kind  is  valueless.  Does  the  ge- 
ologist ask  of  the  architect  his  opinion  whether  there  have  ever  been 
upliftings  and  down-sinkings  oi  the  earth?  If  he  did,  would  not  every 
structure  in  Europe  be  brought  forward  as  an  evidence  that  nothing  of 
the  kind  had  ever  occurred  ?  A  leaning  tower,  or  a  church  with  inclin- 
ing walls  in  Italy,  might  pass  for  nothing  ;  the  Pyramids  would  testify 
that  Egypt  itself  had  never  undergone  any  disturbance  —  they  remain 
solid  on  their  bases,  undisturbed.  But  what  is  the  weight  of  all  this 
when  placed  in  opposition  with  the  mass  of  evidence  offered  by  inclined 
and  fractured  strata?  And  yet  such  is  precisely  the  proof  offered  in 
behalf  of  the  permanence  of  animals.  The  facts  with  which  the  zool- 
ogist deals,  like  those  on  which  the  architect  depends,  are  insufficient 
for  the  purpose  —  they  are  wanting  in  extent  of  time.  There  have  been 
movements  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  though  every  building  in  the 
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world  may  be  perpendicular;  there  have  been  transformations  of  or- 
ganisms, though  for  four  thousand  years  there  may  have  been  no  per- 
ceptible change. 

If  ever  there  had  been  a  universal  creation  of  all  possible  01 . 
forms  or  combinations,  forthwith  vast  numbers  of  them  must  control  of  organ- 
have  disappeared,  every  type  being  eliminated  which  was  condition!  y" 
not  in  correspondence  with  the  external  conditions  or  with  the  medium 
in  which  it  was  placed.  If  the  medium  or  the  physical  conditions  un- 
derwent a  variation,  a  corresponding  variation  in  the  forms  that  could 
by  possibility  exist  must  ensue,  and,  from  a  thorough  study  of  those  not 
eliminated,  the  physical  conditions  might  be  ascertained;  and  converse- 
ly, from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  physical  conditions,  the  forms 
that  could  escape  elimination  might  be  designated.  The  facts  on  which 
Cuvier  ivsted  did  not  demonstrate  what  he  supposed.  His  immobility 
of  sp'vi'-s  was  no  consequence  of  an  innate  or  intrinsic  resistance  pos- 

led  by  them,  but  merely  an  illustration  that  external  physical  agents 
had  not  undergone  any  well-marked  variation  in  the  time  with  which 
as  concerned. 

AY  hat  is  here  meant  by  variation  in  physical  forces  or  conditions  is 
not  any  intrinsic  change  in  their  nature,  but  the  varied  man-  Nature  of  ram- 

.      J    ,   .    ,       ,  11-  „     .  ,        U°n  of  physical 

ner  m  which  they  may  work  by  interfering  with  one  anoth-  condition*, 
er,  or  experiencing  declines  of  intensity.  From  the  fact  that  we  may 
read  in  the  fixed  stars,  through  the  progressive  motion  of  light,  the  his- 
tory of  a  million  of  past  years,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  forces  of  nature 
have  undergone  no  intrinsic  change ;  that  light  was  propagated  at  the 
same  rate,  was  capable^ of  producing  the  same  optical  and  chemical  ef- 
fects, and  varied  in  its  intensity  by 'distance,  as  it  does  now;  that  heat 
determined  corporeal  magnitudes.  These  are  things  that  in  their  na- 
ture are  absolutely  unchangeable.  Always,  as  now,  the  freezing  of 
ter,  and  its  boiling  under  a  given  pressure,  must  have  been  the  same ; 
there  must  have  been  a  thermometric  zero  of  life  and  an  upward  limit, 
no  organic  process  ever  going  on  below  32°  Fahrenheit  or  above  212° 
Fahrenheit. 

But  out  of  this  invariability  of  natural  causes  variations  in  their  con- 
dition of  action  arise,  and  it  is  these  that  affect  organic  forms. 
Of  such  forms,  some  become  at  length  incapable  of  maintain-  °° 
in.ir  themselves  in  the  slow  progress  of  change;  others  acclimate,  or  ac- 
commodate, or  suit  thr  ;  hereto  by  undergoing  modification 
this  was  at  last  discerned  to  be  the  true  explanation  of  extinctions  and 
appea:  J  taking  ry  slowly  in  untold  periods  of  time, 
and  rather  by  imperceptib.  s  than  by  a  sudden  catastrophe  01 
crisis. 

doctrine  of  the  transmutation  of  species  has  met  with  no  lit:. 
sistance.     They  who  have  refu-  «'eive  it  as  one  of  the  truths  of 
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Transmutation  Nature  have  perhaps  not  given  full  weight  to  physiological 
of  species.  evidence.  When  they  ask,  Has  any  one  ever  witnessed  such 
an  event  as  the  transmutation  of  one  species  into  another?  has  any  ex- 
perimenter ever  accomplished  it  by  artificial  means?  they  do  not  take 
a  due  account  of  time.  In  the  Fables  it  is  related  that  when  the  flowers 
were  one  evening  conversing,  "  Our  gardener,"  said  the  rose  to  the  lily, 
"  will  live  forever.  I  have  not  seen  any  change  in  him.  The  tulip, 
who  died  yesterday,  told  me  that  she  had  remarked  the  same  thing; 
she  believed  that  he  must  be  immortal.  I  am  sure  that  he  never  was 
born." 

Two  modes  have  been  presented  by  which  we  may  conceive  of  the 
TWO  modes  of  influence  of  physical  agents  upon  organic  forms.  Their  long 
action.  persistent  action  upon  the  individual  may  give  rise  to  modifi- 
cations, developing  one  part,  stunting  another ;  and  such  variations,  be- 
ing transmitted  in  an  hereditary  way,  may  become  firmly  fixed  at  last. 
Thus  a  given  plant  may,  in  the  course  of  ages,  under  the  influence  of 
unremittingly  acting  physical  conditions,  undergo  a  permanent  change, 
and  a  really  new  plant  arise  as  soon  as,  through  the  repetitions  of  suc- 
cessive generations,  the  modifications  have  become  so  thorough,  so  pro- 
found, as  to  be  capable  of  transmission  with  certainty.  Perhaps  this  is 
what  has  taken  place  with  many  of  our  kitchen-garden  plants,  of  which 
the  special  varieties  may  be  propagated  by  seeds.  But  there  is  another 
mode  by  which  that  result  may  be  reached,  even  if  we  decline  the  doc- 
trine of  St.  Augustine,  who,  in  his  work  "De  Civitate  Dei,"  shows  how 
islands  may  be  peopled  with  animals  by  "  spontaneous  generation." 
All  organic  forms  originally  spring  from  a  simple  cell,  the  development 
of  which,  as  indicated  by  the  final  form  attained,  is  manifestly  dependent 
on  the  physical  conditions  it  has  been  exposed  to  during  its  course.  If 
those  conditions  change,  that  final  form  must  change  correspondingly ; 
and  in  this  manner,  since  all  organic  beings  come  from  the  same  start- 
ing-point— the  same  cell,  as  has  been  said,  which  helplessly  submits  to 
whatever  impression  may  be  put  upon  it — the  issue  is  the  same  as  though 
a  transformation  or  transmutation  had  occurred,  since  the  descendant  is 
not  like  its  ancestors.  Such  a  manner  of  considering  these  changes  is 
in  harmony  with  our  best  physiological  knowledge,  since  it  does  not 
limit  itself  to  a  small  portion  of  the  life  of  an  individual,  but  embraces 
its  whole  cycle  or  career.  For  the  more  complete  examination  of  this 
view  I  may  refer  to  the  second  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  my  Phys- 
iology. 

But  here  has  arisen  the  inquiry,  Does  the  modification  of  organic 
problem  of  the  forms  depend  exclusively  on  the  impressions  of  external  in- 

modification  of   ^  r      .      .       ,  . 

forms.  nuences,  or  is  it  due  to  a  nisus  or  force  of  development  resid- 

ing in  the  forms  themselves  ? 

Whether  we  consider  the  entire  organic  series  in  its  succession,  or  tho 
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progress  of  an  individual  in  bis  development,  the  orderly  course  pre- 
sented might  seem  to  indicate  that  the  operation  is  taking  place  under  a 
law — an  orderly  progression  being  always  suggestive  of  the  operation  of 
law.  But  a  philosophical  caution  must,  however,  be  here  exercised ;  for 
deceptive  appearances  may  lead  us  into  the  error  of  imputing  to  such  a 
law,  impressed  by  the  Creator  on  the  developing  organism,  that  which 
really  belongs  to  external  physical  conditions,  which,  on  their  part,  are 
following  a  law  of  their  own.  What  is  here  meant  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  facts  that  occur  on  the  habitable  surface  of  a  planet  suffering  a 
gradual  decline  of  heat.  On  such  a  surface  a  succession  of 
vegetable  types  might  make  its  appearance,  and,  as  these  differ- 
ent  types  emerged  or  were  eliminated,  we  might  speak  of  the  events  as 
creations  and  extinctions,  and  therefore  as  the  acts  of  God.  Or,  in  the 
second  place,  we  might  refer  them  to  an  intrinsic  force  of  development 
imparted  to  each  germ,  which  reached  in  due  season  its  maximum,  and 
then  declined  and  died  out ;  and,  comparing  each  type  with  its  pre- 
ceding and  succeeding  ones,  the  interrelation  might  be  suggested  to  us 
of  the  operation  of  a  controlling  law.  Or,  in  the  third  place,  we  might 
look  to  the  external  physical  condition — the  decline  of  heat — itself  tak- 
ing place  at  a  determinate  rate  under  a  mathematical  law,  and  drawing 
in  its  consequences  the  organic  variations  observed. 

Now  the  first  of  these  explanations  in  reality  means  the  arbitrary  and 
unchallengeable  will  of  God,  who  calls  into  existence,  and  extinguishes 
according  to  his  sovereign  pleasure,  whatever  he  pleases;  the  orderly 
progression  we  notice  becoming  an  evidence  that  his  volitions  are  not 
erratic,  but  are  according  to  pure  reason.  The  second  implies  that  there 
has  been  impressed  upon  every  germ  a  law  of  continuous  organic  varia- 
tion— it  may  have  been  through  the  arbitrary  fiat  of  God.  The  third 
implies  that  the  successive  types  owe  their  appearance  and  elimination 
to  a  physical  influence,  which  is  itself  varying  under  a  strict  mathemat- 
ical necessity;  for  the  law  of  cooling,  which  the  circumstances  force  on 
our  attention,  is  such  a  strict  mathematical  necessity. 

If  at  this  point  we  balance  the  probabilities  of  these  three  explana- 
tions, we  shall,  perhaps,  find  ourselves  biased  toward  the  last,  •n.eirreuure 
as  physiologists  have  been,  because  of  its  rigorous  scientific  Prob»wut7- 

md  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  it  supported  by  an  array  of 
facts  depending  on  the  principle  that  the  appearance  of  new  forms  does 
not  observe  a  certain  inevitable  order,  or  stand  in  a  certain  relation  to 
time.  From  individual  development  it  might  seem  as  if  the  advancing 
procession  of  an  organism  is  such  that  specific  forms  ever  appear  in  a 
certain  order  one  after  another,  and  at  certain  intervals;  but  the  fallacy 
of  such  a  conclusion  is  apparent  when  we  attend  to  the  orderly  proce- 
dure of  the  physical  conditions  to  which  the  developing  organism  is 
posed.  The  passing  through  a  given  form  at  a  given  epoch  is  due  to  the 
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Development  relation  being  to  space  and  its  conditions,  not  to  time.  And 
notVtfme'.  so  in  the  life  of  the  earth,  if  development  were  according  to 
time,  we  should  have  an  orderly  succession  of  grades  as  the  earth  grew 
older,  and  in  all  localities,  at  a  given  moment,  the  contemporary  organ- 
isms would  be  similar  ;  but  if  it  were  according  to  space,  that  rigorous 
procedure  would  not  occur ;  in  its  stead  we  should  have  a  broken  series, 
the  affiliation  being  dependent  on  the  secularly  continuous  variation  of 
the  physical  condition. 

Now  this  was  discovered  to  be  the  case.  For  instance,  throughout 
the  northern  hemisphere,  during  the  Tertiary  period,  an  extinct  placental 
Fauna  was  contemporaneous  with  an  extinct  marsupial  Fauna  in  Aus- 
tralia. If  the  development  was  proceeding  according  to  time,  by  an  in- 
nate nisus,  and  not  according  to  external  influences,  the  types  for  the 
same  epoch  in  the  two  hemispheres  should  be  the  same ;  if  under  ex- 
ternal influences,  irrespective  of  time,  they  should  be,  as  they  were  found 
to  be,  different. 

If  true-going  clocks,  which  owe  their  motion  to  their  own  interior 
mechanism,  were  started  in  all  countries  of  the  earth  at  the  same  in- 
stant, they  would  strike  their  successive  hours  simultaneously.  But 
sun-dials,  which  owe  their  indications  to  an  exterior  cause,  would  in  dif- 
ferent longitudes  tell  different  times,  or,  when  the  needful  light  was  ab- 
sent, their  shadows  would  altogether  fail.  They  count  no  hours  but 
those  that  are  serene. 

As  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  principles  that  hold  for  the  animal 
again  apply.  At  a  very  early  period,  even  before  the  deposit  of  the 
coal,  all  the  distinct  forms  of  vegetable  tissue  were  in  existence,  and 
nothing  to  prevent,  so  far  as  time  was  concerned,  their  being  united  to- 
gether all  over  the  world  into  similar  structural  combinations.  And,  in 
truth,  as  the  botany  of  the  Coal  period  proves,  there  was  a  far  more  ex- 
tensive sameness  than  we  see  at  present,  simply  because  the  distribution 
of  heat  was  more  uniform  and  climates  were  less  marked.  But  from 
this  point  the  diversity  of  form  in  climate  distribution  becomes  more 
and  more  conspicuous,  though  we  must  descend,  perhaps,  as  late  as  the 
"Wealden  before  we  discover  any  flowering  plants,  except  Gymnosperms, 
as  Conifers  and  Cycads.  All  this  is  what  might  be  expected  on  the 
doctrine  of  external  influence,  but  not  on  the  doctrine  of  an  innate  and 
interior  developmental  force. 

If,  at  this  stage,  attention  is  once  again  turned  to  the  animal  king- 
dom, we  find  our  opinion  confirmed.  The  diminution  of  carbonic  acid 
in  the  atmosphere,  the  deposit  of  coal  in  the  earth,  the  precipitation  of 
carbonate  of  lime  in  the  sea,  the  disengagement  of  an  increased  quanti- 
ty of  oxygen  in  the  air,  and  the  reduction  of  atmospheric  pressure — dif- 
ferent effects  contemporaneously  occurring — were  soon  followed  by  the 
consequence  which  they  made  possible — the  appearance  of  hot-blood- 
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ed  mammals.  Perhaps  those  first  arising  might,  like  our  hi- 
bernates,  lead  a  sluggish  existence,  with  imperfect  respiration;  mai«. 
but,  as  the  media  improved  and  the  temperature  declined,  more  vigor- 
ous forms  of  life  emerged,  though  we  have  probably  to  descend  to  the 
Tertiary  epoch  before  we  meet  with  birds,  which  of  all  animals  have 
the  most  energetic  respiration,  and  possess  the  highest  heat. 

.As  with  the  atmosphere,  so  with  the  sea.  Variations  in  its  composi- 
tion must  control  the  organisms  it  contains.  With  its  saline  Tbeonnu»i«M 
constituents  its  life  must  change.  Before  the  sunlight  had  re-  of  ***•*• 
moved  from  the  atmosphere  so  much  of  its  carbonic  acid,  decomposing 
it  through  the  agency  of  plants,  the  weight  of  carbonate  of  lime  held  in 
solution  by  the  highly  carbonated  water  was  far  greater  than  was  sub- 
sequently possible,  and  the  occurrence  of  limestone  became  a  necessary 
event.  With  such  a  disturbance  in  the  composition  of  the  ft  r,  its 

inhabiting  organisms  were  necessarily  disturbed.  And  so  again,  subse- 
quently, when  the  solar  heat  began  to  preponderate  on  the  surface  over 
the  subsiding  interior  heat,  the  constitution  of  the  sea-water,  as  respects 
its  salinity,  was  altered  through  difference  of  evaporation  in  different 
latitudes,  an  effect  inevitably  making  a  profound  impression  on  marine 
animal  life. 

Supported  by  the  facts  that  have  been  mentioned  respecting  the  later 
fossils  of  Australia  and  Brazil,  and  their  analogy  to  forms  Nature  of  hered- 

.      .          .        ,  *•  i  1-1  i        JtaT  trwuml*. 

now  existing  in  those  countries,  much  stress  was  laid  on  the  »km. 
hereditary  transmission  of  structure,  and  hence  the  inference  was  drawn 
that  such  examples  are  of  a  mixed  nature,  depending  in  part  on  ex 
nal  agency,  in  part  on  an  interior  developmental  force.  From  marsu- 
pial animals,  marsupials  will  issue  ;  from  placental  ones,  those  that  are 
placcntal.  But  here,  perhaps,  an  illustration  drawn  from  the  inorganic 
kingdom  may  not  be  without  interest  and  use.  Two  pieces  of  carbon- 
ate of  lime  may  be  rolling  among  the  pebbles  at  the  bottom  of  a  brook, 
one  perpetually  splitting  into  rhomboids,  the  other  into  arragonitic 
prisms.  The  fragments  differ  from  one  another  not  only  thus  in  their 
crystalline  form,  but  in  their  physical  qualities,  as  density  and  hardness, 
and  in  their  optical  qualities  also.  "We  might  say  that  the  calc-spar 
crystals  gave  birth  to  calc-spar  crystals,  and  the  arragonitic  to  arrago- 
mV:  we  might  admit  that  there  is  an  interior  propensity,  an  intrinsic 
tendency  to  produce  that  result,  just  as  we  say  that  there  is  a  tendency 
in  the  marsupial  to  engender  a  marsupial  ;  but  if,  in  our  illustration. 
look  for  the  cause  of  that  cause,  we  find  it  in  a  physical  impression  long 
antecedently  made,  that  the  carbonate  of  lime,  crystallizing  at212°Fahr., 
produces  arnurnnitc,  and,  at  a  lower  temperature,  calc-spar;  and  that 
the  ph\  .prcssion  thus  accomplished,  though  it  may  have  been 

thousands  ot  st  off,  but  perpetually  manifested 

If  in  all  the  future  history  of  the  two  samples.     That  which  we 
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sometimes  speak  of  as  hereditary  transmission,  and  refer  to  an  interior 
property,  peculiarity,  or  force,  may  be  nothing  more  than  the  manifesta- 
tion of  a  physical  impression  long  antecedently  made. 

In  the  last  place,  the  idea  of  an  intrinsic  force  of  development  is  in 
connection  with  time  and  a  progression,  and  only  comes  into  prominence 
when  we  examine  a  limited  portion  or  number  of  the  things  under  con- 
sideration. The  earth,  though  very  beautiful,  is  very  far  from  beiijg 
The  broken  or-  perfect.  The  plan ts  and  animals  we  see  are  only  the  wrecks 
game  chain.  o£  a  brokeri  series,  an  incomplete,  and,  therefore,  unworthy 
testimonial  of  the  Almighty  power.  We  should  judge  very  inadequate- 
ly of  some  great  author  if  only  here  and  there  a  fragmentary  paragraph 
of  his  work  remained ;  and  so,  in  the  book  of  organization,  we  must 
combine  what  is  left  with  what  we  can  recover  from  past  ages  and  bur- 
ied strata  before  we  can  rise  to  a  comprehension  of  the  grand  argument, 
and  intelligibly  grasp  the  whole  work. 

Of  that  book  it  is  immaterial  to  what  page  we  turn.  It  tells  us  of  ef- 
Enormous  fects  of  such  magnitude  as  imply  prodigiously  long  periods  of 
earth.  time  for  their  accomplishment.  Its  moments  look  to  us  as  if 
they  were  eternities.  What  shall  we  say  when  we  read  in  it  that  there 
are  fossiliferous  rocks  which  have  been  slowly  raised  ten  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  so  lately  as  since  the  commencement  of  the 
Tertiary  times ;  that  the  Purbeck  beds  of  the  upper  oolite  are  in  them- 
selves the  memorials  of  an  enormous  lapse  of  time ;  that,  since  a  forest 
in  a  thousand  years  can  scarce  produce  more  than  two  or  three  feet  of 
vegetable  soil,  each  dirt-bed  is  the  work  of  hundreds  of  centuries.  What 
shall  we  say  when  it  tells  us  that  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  could  only 
be  formed  in  many  tens  of  thousands  of  years,  and  yet  that  is  only  as 
yesterday  when  compared  with  the  date  of  the  inland  terraces ;  that  the 
recession  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara  from  Queenstown  to  the  present  site 
consumed  thirty  thousand  years ;  that  if  the  depression  of  the  carbonif- 
erous strata  of  Nova  Scotia  took  place  at  the  rate  of  four  feet  in  a  cen- 
tury, there  were  demanded  375,000  years  for  its  completion — such  a 
movement  in  the  upward  direction  would  have  raised  Mont  Blanc ;  that 
it  would  take  as  great  a  river  as  the  Mississippi  two  millions  of  years  to 
convey  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as  much  sediment  as  is  found  in  those 
strata.  Such  statements  may  appear  to  us,  who  with  difficulty  shake 
off  the  absurdities  of  the  patristic  chronology,  wild  and  impossible  to  be 
maintained,  and  yet  they  are  the  conclusions  that  the  most  learned  and 
profound  geologists  draw  from  their  reading  of  the  book  of  Nature. 

Thus,  as  respects  the  age  of  the  earth  and  her  relations  in  time,  we 
summary  as  approach  the  doctrine  of  the  Orientals,  who  long  ago  ascertain- 

respects  the         €   .1          xi  i  e  x-  i  •    n  i  i 

world  in  time,  ed  that  the  scales  of  tune  and  of  space  correspond  to  each 
other.  More  fortunate  than  we,  they  had  but  one  point  of  resist- 
ance to  encounter,  but  that  resistance  they  met  with  dissimulation,  and 
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not  in  an  open  way.  They  attempted  to  conceal  the  tendency  of  their 
doctrine  by  allying  or  alliliating  it  with  detected  errors.  According 
to  their  national  superstition,  the  earth  is  supported  on  the  back  of 
an  elephant,  and  this  on  a  succession  of  animals,  the  last  of  which  is  a 
tortoise.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Brahmans,  who  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  the  Surya  Siddhanta,  should  for  a  moment  have  accepted 
these  preposterous  delusions — that  was  impossible  for  such  great  geom- 
yet  led,  perhaps,  by  a  wish  to  do  nothing  that  might  disturb  pub- 
lic feeling,  they  engaged  in  the  hopeless  task  of  showing  that  their  pro- 
found philosophical  discoveries  were  not  inconsistent  with  the  ancient 
traditions  ;  that  a  globular  and  revolving  earth  might  be  sustained  on  a 
descending  succession  of  supporting  beasts.  But  they  had  the  signal 
advantage  over  us  that  those  popular  traditions  conceded  to  them  that 
limitless  time  for  which  we  have  had  to  struggle. 

The  progression  of  life  on  the  surface  of  our  planet  is  under  the  guid- 
ance of  preordained  and  resistless  law — it  is  affiliated  with  Theiifeofthe 
material  and  correspondingly  changing  conditions.  It  sug-  uniyerte- 
gests  that  the  succession  of  organic  forms  which,  in  a  due  series,  the 
earth's  surface  in  the  long  lapse  of  time  has  presented,  is  the  counter- 
part of  a  like  progress  which  other  planets  in  the  solar  system  exhibit 
in  myriads  of  years,  and  leads  us  to  the  conception  of  the  rise,  develop- 
ment, and  extinction  of  a  multiplicity  of  such  living  forms  in  other  sys- 
tems— a  march  of  life  through  the  universe,  and  its  passing  a 

Magnitudes  and  times,  therefore,  go  parallel  with  one  another.  With 
the  abandonment  of  the  geocentric  theory,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
human  destiny  of  the  universe,  have  vanished  the  unworthy  hypotheses 
recent  date  of  creation  and  the  approaching  end  of  all  things. 
In  their  stead  are  substituted  more  noble  ideas.  The  multi-  Multiplicity  of 
plicity  of  w&rlds  in  infinite  space  leads  to  the  conception  of  ru^kSoV1*" 
a  succession  of  worlds  in  infinite  time.  This  existing  uni-  world-J- 
verse,  with  all  its  splendors,  had  a  beginning,  and  will  have  an  end;  it 
had  its  predecessors,  and  will  have  its  successors ;  but  its  march  through 
all  its  transformations  is  under  the  control  of  laws  as  unchangeable  as 
destiny.  As  a  cloud,  which  is  composed  of  myriads  of  separate  and  iso- 
lat'tl  spherules  of  water,  so  minute  as  to  be  individually  invisible,  on  a 
summer's  afternoon  changes  its  aspect  and  form,  disappearing  from  the 
;id  bring  replaced  in  succeeding  hours  by  other  clouds  of  a  differ- 
aiul  shape,  so  the  universe,  which  is  a  cloud  of  suns  and 
worlds,  changes  in  the  immensity  of  time  its  form  and  fashion,  and  that 
which  is  contemporary  with  us  is  only  an  example  of  countless  combi- 
nations of  a  like  kind,  which  in  ancient  times  have  one  after  another 
vanished  away.  In  periods  yet  to  come  the  endless  succession  of  met- 
amorphoses will  still  go  on,  a  series  of  universes  to  which  there  is  no 
end. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  EUROPEAN  AGE  OF  REASON—  (Continued). 

THE  NATURE  AND  RELATIONS  OF  MAN. 

Position  of  Man  according  to  the  IleKocentric  and  Geocentric  Theories. 

OF  ANIMAL  LIFE.  —  The  transitory  Nature  of  living  Forms.  —  Relations  of  Plants  and  Ani* 

mats.  —  Animals  are  Aggregates  of  Matter  expending  Force  originally  derived  fro  in  the  Sun. 
THE  ORGANIC  SERIES.  —  Man  a  Member  of  it.  —  His  Position  determined  by  Anatomical  and 

Physiological  Investigation  of  his  Nervous  System.  —  Its  triple  Form:  Automatic,  Instinctive, 

Intellectual. 
The  same  progressive  Development  is  seen  in  individual  Man,  in  the  entire  animal  Series,  and  in 

the  Life  of  the  Globe.  —  They  are  all  under  the  Control  of  an  eternal,  universal,  irresistible 

Law. 

The  Aim  of  Nature  is  intellectual  Development,  and  human  Institutions  must  conform  thereto. 
Summary  of  the  Investigation  of  the  Position  of  Man.  —  Production  of  Inorganic  and  Organic 

Forms  by  the  Sun.  —  Nature  of  Animals  and  their  Scries.  —  Analogies  and  Differences  between 

them  and  Man.—  The  Soul—  The  World. 

WHEN  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  plurality  of  worlds  was  restored 
The  apparent  po-  by  Bruno,  Galileo,  and  other  modern  astronomers,  the  re- 
sistance  it  encountered  was  mainly  owing  to  its  anticipated 
bearing  on  the  nature  and  relations  of  man.     It  was  said, 
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if  round  our  sun,  as  a  centre,  there  revolve  so  many  planetary  bodies, 
experiencing  the  changes  of  summer  and  winter,  day  and  night  —  bodies 
illuminated  by  satellites,  and  perhaps  enjoying  twilight  and  other  bene- 
fits such  as  have  been  conferred  on  the  earth  —  shall  we  not  consider 
them  the  abodes  of  accountable,  perhaps  of  sinful,  beings  like  ourselves  ? 
Nay,  more  ;  if  each  of  the  innumerable  fixed  stars  is,  as  our  sun,  a  cen- 
tral focus  of  light,  attended  by  dark  and  revolving  globes,  is  it  not  nec- 
essary to  admit  that  they  also  have  their  inhabitants?  But  among  so 
many  families  of  intelligent  beings,  how  is  it  that  we,  the  denizens  of 
an  insignificant  speck,  have  alone  been  found  worthy  of  God's  regard  ? 

It  was  this  reasoning  that  sustained  the  geocentric  theory,  and  made 
the  earth  the  centre  of  the  universe,  the  most  noble  of  created  things  ; 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  being  only  ministers  for  the  service  of  man. 

But,  like  many  other  objections  urged  in  that  memorable  conflict,  this 
The  fallacy  was  founded  on  a  misconception,  or,  rather,  on  imperfect  knowl- 
edge.  There  may  be  an  infinity  of  worlds  placed  under  the 
mechanical  relations  alluded  to,  but  there  may  not  be  one  among 
them  that  can  be  the  abode  of  life.  The  physical  conditions  under 
which  organization  is  possible  are  so  numerous  and  so  strictly  limited 
that  the  chances  are  millions  to  one  against  their  conjoined  occurrence. 

In  a  religious  point  of  view,  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  Geology  for 
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the  light  it  has  cast  on  this  objection.  It  has  taught  us  that  Evidence  fur. 
during  inconceivable  lapses  of  time  our  earth  itself  contained  oiogj. 
no  living  thing.  These  \\vre  those  pivnriranic  ages  to  which  reference 
was  made  in  the  last  chapter.  Then,  by  slow  degrees,  as  a  possibility 
for  existence  occurred,  there  gradually  emerged  one  type  after  another. 
It  is  but  as  yesterday  that  the  life  of  man  could  be  maintained. 

Only  in  the  presence  of  special  physical  conditions  can  an  animal  ex- 
ist. Even  then  it  is  essentially  ephemeral.  The  life  of  it,  as  The  tranritory 
a  whole,  depends  on  the  death  of  its  integrant  parts.  In  a  fo^tonZ*.  T 
waterfall,  which  maintains  its  place  and  appearance  unchanged  for  many 
years,  the  constituent  portions  that  have  been  precipitated  headlong 
glide  finally  and  forever  away.  For  the  transitory  matter  to  exhibit  a 
permanent  form,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  perpetual  supply 
and  also  a  perpetual  removal.  So  long  as  the  jutting  ledge  over  which 
the  waters  rush,  and  the  broken  gulf  below  that  receives  them,  remain 
unchanged,  the  cataract  presents  the  same  appearance.  Hut  variations 
in  them  mould  it  into  a  new  shape ;  its  color  changes  with  a  clear  or  a 
cloudy  sky ;  the  rainbow  seen  in  its  spray  disappears  when  the  beams 
of  the  sun  are  withdrawn. 

So  in  that  collection  of  substance  which  constitutes  an  animal ;  what- 
ever may  be  its  position,  high  or  low,  in  the  realm  of  life,  there  is  a  per- 
petual introduction  of  new  material  and  a  perpetual  departure  of  the  old. 
It  is  a  form,  rather  than  an  individual,  that  we  see.  Its  permanence  al- 
together depends  on  the  permanence  of  the  external  conditions.  If  they 
change  it  also  changes,  and  a  new  form  is  the  result. 

An  animal  is  therefore  a  form  through  which  material  substance  is 
visibly  passing,  and  suffering  transmutation  into  new  prod-  ch.nict*ri»ti« 
ucts.    In  that  act  of  transmutation  force  is  disengaged.    That  of  animal 
which  we  call  its  life  is  the  display  of  the  manner  in  which  the  force 
thus  disengaged  is  expended. 

A  scientific  examination  of  animal  life  must  include  two  primary 
facts.  It  must  consider  whence  and  in  what  manner  the  stream  M«ttcrand 
of  material  substance  has  been  derived,  in  what  manner  and  force  ' 
whither  it  passes  away.  And,  since  force  can  not  be  created  from  noth- 
ing, and  is  in  its  very  nature  indestructible,  it  must  determine  from  what 
source  that  which  is  displayed  by  animals  has  been  obtained,  in  what 
manner  it  is  emploved,  and  what  disposal  is  made  of  it  eventually. 

The  force  thus  expended  is  originally  derived  from  the  sun.     Plants 
arc  tho  intermedium  for  its  conveyance.     The  inorganic  mate- 
rial  of  a  saline  nature  entering  into  their  constitution  is  obtained 
from  the  soil  in  which  they  grow,  as  is  also,  for  the  most  part,  the  wa- 
ter they  require;  but  their  organic  substance  is  derived  from  the 
roumlinir  atmosphere,  and  hence  it  is  strictly  true  that  they  arc  conden- 
sations from  the  air. 
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These  statements  may  be  sufficiently  illustrated,  and  the  relation  be- 
tween plants  and  animals  shown,  by  tracing  the  course  of  any  one  of 
Mode  in  which  tne  ingredients  entering  into  the  vegetable  composition,  an( 
derived,  as  has  been  said,  from  the  air.  For  this  purpose,  if 
we  seiect  their  chief  solid  element,  carbon,  the  remarks  aj 
plicable  to  the  course  it  follows  will  hold  good  for  other  accompanying 
elements.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  embarrass  the  brief  exposition  of 
vegetable  life  now  to  be  given  by  any  historical  details,  since  these  will 
come  with  more  propriety  subsequently.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  that 
the  chemical  explanations  of  vegetable  physiology  rest  essentially  on 
the  discovery  of  oxygen  gas  by  Priestley,  of  the  constitution  of  car- 
bonic acid  by  Lavoisier,  and  of  water  by  Cavendish  and  Watt. 

While  the  sun  is  shining,  the  green  parts  of  plants,  especially  the 
Action  of  a  leaves,  decompose  carbonic  acid,  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the 
ai?°  °  Le  atmospheric  air.  This  substance  is  composed  of  two  elements, 
carbon  and  oxygen  ;  the  former  is  appropriated  by  the  plant,  and  enters 
into  the  composition  of  elaborated  or  descending  sap,  from  which  forth- 
with organic  products,  such  as  starch,  sugar,  wood-fibre,  acids,  and  bases 
are  made.  The  other  element,  the  oxygen,  is  for  the  most  part  refused 
by  the  plant,  and  returns  to  the  air.  As  the  process  of  decomposition 
goes  on,  new  portions  of  carbonic  acid  are  presented  through  mechan- 
ical movements,  the  trembling  of  the.  leaf,  breezes,  and  currents  rising 
from  the  foliage  warmed  by  the  solar  beams  giving  place  to  other  cool 
currents  that  set  in  below. 

The  action  of  a  plant  upon  the  air  is  therefore  the  separation  of  com- 
bustible material  from  that  medium.  Carbon  is  thus  obtained  from  car- 
bonic acid ;  from  water,  hydrogen.  Plant  life  is  chemically  an  opera- 
tion of  reduction,  for  in  like  manner  ammonia  is  decomposed  into  its 
constituents,  which  are  nitrogen  and  hydrogen ;  and  sulphuric  and  phos- 
phoric acids,  which,  like  ammonia,  may  have  been  brought  into  the  plant 
through  its  roots  in  the  form  of  salt  bodies,  are  made  to  yield  up  the 
oxygen  with  which  they  had  been  combined,  and  their  sulphur  and 
phosphorus,  combustible  elements,  are  appropriated. 

Every  plant,  from  the  humblest  moss  to  the  oak  of  a  thousand  years, 
composition  *s  tnus  formed  by  the  Sun  from  material  obtained  from  the  air, 
combustible  material  once  united  with  oxygen,  but  now  sep- 
arated  from,  that  body.  It  is  of  especial  importance  to  re- 
mark that  in  this  act  of  decomposition,  force,  under  the  form  of  light, 
has  disappeared,  and  become  incorporated  with  the  combustible,  the  or- 
ganizing material.  This  force  is  surrendered  again,  or  reappears  when- 
ever the  converse  operation,  combination  with  oxygen,  occurs. 

Vegetable  'products  thus  constitute  a  magazine  in  which  force  is  stored 
up  and  preserved  for  any  assignable  time.  Hence  they  are  adapted  for 
animal  food  and  for  the  procuring  of  warmth.  The  heat  evolved  in  the 
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combustion  of  coal  in  domestic  economy  was  originally  light  from  the 
sun  appropriated  by  plants  in  the  Secondary  geological  times,  and  lock- 
ed up  lor  untold  ages.  The  sun  is  also  the  source  from  which  was  de- 
rived the  light  obtained  in  all  our  artificial  operations  of  burning  gas, 
oil,  fat,  wax,  for  the  purposes  of  illumination. 

M  ,  own  experiments  have  proved  (Physiology,  p.  461)  that  it  is  the 
light  of  the  sun,  in  contradistinction  to  the  heat,  which  occa-  convution  <* 
sions  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid,  furnishing  carbon  PbJr»i<»lfaw«fc 
to  plants  and  oxygen  to  the  atmosphere.  But  such  is  the  relation  of 
the  so-called  imponderable  principles  of  chemistry  to  each  other,  and 
their  mutual  convertibility,  that  that  which  has  disappeared  in  perform- 
ing its  function  as  light-  may  reappear  as  heat  or  electricity,  or  in  the 
production  of  some  mechanical  efl« 

Food  is  used  by  all  animals  for  the  sake  of  the  force  it  thus  contains, 
the  remark  applying  to  the  carnivora  as  well  as  the  herbiv-  Thenuuw 
ora.  In  both  cases  the  source  of  supply  is  the  vegetable  king-  of  food* 
dom,  indirectly  or  directly.  The  plant  is  thus  indispensable  to  the  ani- 
mal. It  is  the  collector  and  preserver  of  that  force  the  expenditure  of 
which  constitutes  the  special  display  of  animal  life. 

From  this  point  of  view,  animals  must  therefore  be  considered  as  ma- 
chines, in  which  force,  obtained  as  has  been  described,  is  utilized.  The 
food  they  take,  or  the  tissue  that  has  been  formed  from  it,  is  acted  upon 
by  the  air  they  breathe,  and  undergoes  partial  or  total  oxydation,  and 
now  emerges  again,  in  part  as  heat,  in  part  as  nerve-force,  in  some  few 
instances  in  part  as  light  or  electricity,  the  force  that  originally  came 
from  the  sun. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  cycle  or  revolution  through  which  material  par- 
ticles suitable  for  organization  incessantly  run.  At  one  mo-  creie  throogh 
ment  they  exist  as  inorganic  combinations  in  the  air  or  the  «>dforwp«£ 
soil,  then  as  portions  of  plants,  then  as  portions  of  animals,  then  they  re- 
turn to  the  air  or  soil  again  to  renew  their  cycle  of  movement.  The 
metamorphoses  feigned  by  the  poets  of  antiquity  have  hence  a  founda- 
tion in  fact,  and  the  vegetable  and  animal,  jthe  organic  and  inorganic 
worlds  are  indissolubly  bound  together.  Plants  are  reducing,  animals 
oxydizing,  machines.  Plants  form,  animals  destroy. 

Thus,  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere  is 
decomposed — its  oxygen  is  set  free,  its  carbon  furnished  to  plants.  The 
products  obtained  serve  for  the  food  of  animals,  and  in  their  systems 
carbon  is  reoxydi/.ed  by  the  air  they  respire,  and,  resuming  the  con- 
dition of  carbonic  acid,  is  thrown  back  into  the  atmosphere  in  the  breath, 
ready  to  be  decomposed  by  the  sunlight  once  more,  and  run  through  the 
same  cycle  of  changes  a^ain.  The  growth  of  a  plant  and  the  respira- 
tion of  an  animal  are  dependent  on  each  other. 

Material  particles  arc  thus  the  vehicles  of  force.     They  undergo  no 
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The  duration  of  destruction.  Chemically  speaking,  they  are  eternal.  And 
I^riSawiify  of  so>  likewise,  force  never  deteriorates  or  becomes  lessened.  It 
force.  may  assume  new  phases,  but  it  is  always  intrinsically  unim- 

paired. The  only  changes  it  can  exhibit  are  those  of  aspect  and  of  dis- 
tribution ;  of  aspect,  as  electricity,  affinity,  light,  heat ;  of  distribution, 
as  when  the  diffused  aggregate  of  many  sunbeams  is  concentrated  in 
one  animal  form. 

It  is  but  little  that  we  know  respecting  the  mutations  and  distribu- 
tion of  force  in  the  universe.  We  can  not  tell  what  becomes  of  that 
which  has  characterized  animal  life,  though  of  its  perpetuity  we  may  be 
assured.  It  has  no  more  been  destroyed  than  the  material  particles  of 
which  such  animals  consist.  They  have  been  transmuted  into  new 
forms — it  has  taken  on  a  new  aspect.  The  sum  total  of  matter  in  the 
world  is  invariable ;  so,  likewise,  is  the  sum  total  of  force. 

These  conclusions  resemble  in  many  respects  those  of  the  philosophy 
Theory  of  OI*  Averrhoes,  but  they  are  free  from  the  heresy  which  led  the 
Aven-hoes.  j^eran  Council,  under  Leo  X.,  to  condemn  the  doctrines  of  the 
great  Spanish  Mohammedan.  The  error  of  Averrhoes  consisted  in  this, 
that  he  confounded  what  is  here  spoken  of  under  the  designation  of 
force  with  the  psychical  principle,  and  falsely  applied  that  which  is  true 
for  animals  to  the  case  of  man,  who  is  to  be  considered  as  consisting  of 
three  essentially  distinct  parts — a  material  body,  upon  which  operate 
various  physical  forces,  guided  and  controlled  by  an  intelligent  soul. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  the  distinction  here  made  is  brought  into 
more  striking  relief. 

The  station  of  any  animal  in  the  organic  series  may  be  determined 
Anatomical  mode  from,  the  condition  of  its  nervous  system.  To  this  obser- 
sitio^^the^ut  vation  man  himself  is  not  an  exception.  Indeed,  j  ust  views 
of  his  position  in  the  world,  of  the  nature  of  his  intellect 
and  mental  operations,  can  not  be  obtained  except  from  the  solid  sup- 
port afforded  by  Anatomy.  The  reader  has  doubtless  remarked  that, 
in  the  historical  sketch  of  the  later  progress  of  Europe  given  in  this 
The  useiessnesg  book,  I  have  not  referred  to  metaphysics,  or  psychology,  or 

ofthemetaphya-  *    /  cj  ' 

kai  sciences.  mental  philosophy.  Cultivated  as  they  have  been,  it  was 
not  possible  for  them  to  yield  any  other  result  than  they  did  among 
the  Greeks.  A  lever  is  no  mechanical  power  unless  it  has  a  material 
point  of  support.  It  is  only  through  the  physical  that  the  metaphysical 
can  be  discovered. 

An  exposition  of  the  structure,  the  physical  forces,  and  the  intellec- 
tua^  operations  of  man  must  be  founded  on  anatomy.     We 
can  onV  determine  the  methods  of  action  from  the  study  of 
the  mechanism,  and  the  right  interpretation  of  that  mechan- 
ism can  only  be  ascertained  from  the  construction  of  its  parts,  from  ob- 
servations of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  developed,  from  compari- 
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sons  \vith  similar  structures  in  other  animals,  not  rejecting  even  the 
lowest,  and  from  an  investigation  of  their  habits  and  peculiarities.  Be- 
lieving that,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  doctrines  in  psychology,  un- 
less they  are  sustained  l.v  evidence  derived  from  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology, are  not  to  be  relied  on,  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  devote 
much  space  to  their  introduction.  They  have  not  taken  a  part  in  the 
recent  advances  of  humanity.  They  belong  to  an  earlier  social  period, 
and  are  an  anachronism  in  ours.  I  have  referred  to  these  points  here- 
tofore in  my  work  on  Physiology,  and  perhaps  shall  be  excused  the 
following  extract  (p.  259) : 

"The  study  of  this  portion  of  the  mechanism  of  man  brings  us  there- 
fore in  contact  with  metaphysical  science,  and  some  of  its  fundamental 
dogmas  we  have  to  consider.  Nearly  all  philosophers  who  have  cul- 
tivated in  recent  times  that  branch  of  knowle«;  viewed  with  ap- 
prehension the  rapid  advances  of  physiology,  foreseeing  that  it  would 
attempt  the  final  solution  of  problems  which  have  exercised  the  solution  of 
ingenuity  of  the  last  twenty  centuries.  In  this  they  are  not  Ej^jjjj?1" 
mistaken.  Certainly  it  is  desirable  that  some  new  method 
should  be  introduced,  which  may  give  point  and  precision  to  whatever 
metaphysical  truths  exist,  and  enable  us  to  distinguish,  separate,  and  dis- 
miss what  are  only  vain  and  empty  speculations. 

"  So  far  from  philosophy  being  a  forbidden  domain  to  the  physiolo- 
gist, it  may  be  asserted  that  the  time  has  now  come  when  no  one  is  en- 
titled to  express  an  opinion  in  philosophy  except  he  has  first  Unccrtainty  of 
studied  physiology.  It  has  hitherto  been  to  the  detriment  ^^TAX- 
of  truth  that  these  processes  of  positive  investigation  have  been  repudi- 
1.  If  from  the  construction  of  the  human  brain  we  may  demonstrate 
the  existence  of  a  soul,  is  not  that  a  gain?  for  there  are  many  who  are 
open  to  arguments  of  this  class  on  whom  speculative  reasoning  or  a 
mere  dictum  falls  without  any  weight.  Why  should  we  cast  aside  the 
solid  facts  presented  to  us  by  material  objects  ?  In  his  communications 
throughout  the  universe  with  us,  God  ever  materializes.  lie  equally 
speaks  to  us  through  the  thousand  graceful  organic  forms  scattered  in 
profusion  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  through  the  motions  and  ap- 
:  anees  presented  by  the  celestial  orbs.  Our  noblest  and  clearest  con- 
eeptions  of  his  attributes  have  been  obtained  from  these  material  things. 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  only  possible  route  to  truth  in  mental  philoso- 
phy is  through  a  study  of  the  nervous  mechanism.  The  experience  of 
and  the  writings  of  the  great  metaphysical  intellects  attest, 
with  a  melancholy  emphasis,  the  vanity  of  all  other  means. 

"Whatever  may  be  said  by  speculative  philosophers  to  the  contrary, 
the  advancement  of  metaphysics  is  through  the  study  of  physiology. 
What  sort  of  a  science  would  optics  have  been  among  men  who  had 
purposely  put  out  their  own  eyes?  What  would  have  been  the  prog- 
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ress  of  astronomy  among  those  who  disdained  to  look  at  the  heavens  ? 
Yet  such  is  the  preposterous  course  followed  by  the  so-called  philoso- 
phers. They  have  given  us  imposing  doctrines  of  the  nature  and  at- 
tributes of  the  mind  in  absolute  ignorance  of  its  material  substratum. 
Of  the  great  authors  who  have  thus  succeeded  one  another  in  ephem- 
eral celebrity,  how  many  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  struc- 
of  the  ture  of  the  human  brain  ?  Doubtless  some  had  been  so  un- 
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structure.  fortunate  as  never  to  see  one  !  Yet  that  wonderful  organ 
was  the  basis  of  all  their  speculations.  In  voluntarily  isolating  them- 
selves from  every  solid  fact  which  might  serve  to  be  a  landmark  to 
them,  they  may  be  truly  said  to  have  sailed  upon  a  shoreless  sea  from 
which  the  fog  never  lifts.  The  only  fact  they  teach  us  with  certainty  is, 
that  they  know  nothing  with  certainty.  It  is  the  inherent  difficulty  of 
their  method  that  it  must  lead  to  unsubstantial  results.  What  is  not 
founded  on  a  material  substratum  is  necessarily  a  castle  in  the  air." 

Considering  thus  that  scientific  views  of  the  nature  of  man  can  only 
intellectual  re-  be  obtained  from  an  examination  of  his  nervous  system,  and 

lations  of  man  .  r  J     , 

depend  on  Ma  that  the  right  interpretation  of  the  manner  of  action  of  that 
tem.  system  depends  on  the  guiding  light  of  comparative  anato- 

my and  physiology,  I  shall,  in  the  following  exposition,  present  the 
progress  of  discovery  on  those  principles. 

In  those  low  tribes  of  life  which  show  the  first  indications  of  a  nerv- 
The  rudiment-  ous  system,  its  operation  is  purely  mechanical.  An  external 
sy!teT2°aUuto-  impression,  as  a  touch,  made  upon  animals  of  that  kind,  is  in- 
matic-  stantly  answered  to  by  a  motion  which  they  execute,  and  this 

without  any  manifestation  of  will  or  consciousness.  The  phenomenon 
is  exactly  of  the  same  kind  as  in  a  machine,  of  which,  if  a  given  lever 
is  touched,  a  motion  is  instantly  produced. 

In  any  nervous  system  there  are  two  portions  anatomically  distinct. 
TWO  elementary  They  are,  1st,  the  fibrous  ;  2d,  the  vesicular.  It  may  be  de- 

forms of  nerve     .     /,         7,          .,      ,     .    n    '  .  i  «          .  « 

matter.  sirable  to  describe  briefly  the  construction  and  functions  of 

each  of  these  portions.  Their  conjoint  action  will  then  be  intelligible. 

1st.  A  nerve  fibre  consists  essentially  of  a  delicate  thread  —  the  axis 
structure  of  a  filament,  as  it  is  called  —  enveloped  in  an  oil-like  substance, 
nerve  fibre.  which  coagulates  or  congeals  after  death.  This,  in  its  turn,  is 
inclosed  in  a  thin  investing  sheath  or  membranous  tube.  Many  such 
fibres  bound  together  constitute  a  nerve. 

The  function  of  such  a  nerve  fibre  is  indisputably  altogether  of  a 
Function  of  a  physical  kind,  being  the  conveyance  of  influences  from  part 

nerve  fibre  is   r    J  _.'         .    °,,  ^      ,. 

conduction,  to  part.  The  axis  filament  is  the  line  along  which  the  trans- 
lation occurs,  the  investing  material  being  for  the  purpose  of  confining 
or  insulating  it,  so  as  to  prevent  any  lateral  escape.  Such  a  construc- 
tion is  the  exact  counterpart  of  many  electrical  contrivances,  in  which 
a  metallic  wire  is  coated  over  with  sealing-wax  or  wrapped  round  with 
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silk,  the  current  being  thus  compelled  to  move  in  the  wire  without  an} 
lateral  escape.  Of  such  fibres,  some  convey  their  influences  to  the  inte- 
rior, and  hence  arc  called  centripetal ;  some  convey  them  to  the  exterior, 
and  hence  are  called  centrifugal.  No  anatomical  difference  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  two  has,  however,  thus  far  been  discovered.  As  in  a  conduct- 
wire  the  electrical  current  moves  in  a  progressive  manner  with  a  < 
inite  velocity,  so  in  a  nerve  filament  ^hc  influence  advances  progressive- 
ly at  a  rate  said  to  be  dependent  on  the  temperature  of  the  animal  ex- 
amined. It  seems  in  the  cold-blooded  to  be  much  slower  than  in  the 
hot.  It  has  been  estimated  in  the  frog  at  eighty-five  feet  in  a  second; 
in  man  at  two  hundred  feet — an  estimate  probably  too  low. 

The  fibres  thus  described  are  of  the  kind  designated  by  physiologists 
as  the  cerebro-spinal ;  there  arc  others,  passing  under  the  name  of  the 
sympathetic,  characterized  by  not  possessing  the  investing  medullary 
substance.     In  color  they  are  yellowish-gray;  but  it  is  not  neces.- 
here  to  consider  them  further. 

2d.  The  other  portion  of  the  nervous  structure  is  the  vesicular.  As 
its  name  imports,  it  consists  of  vesicles  filled  with  a  gray  gran-  structure  of » 
ular  material.  Each  vesicle  has  a  thickened  spot  or  nucleus  nenre  vetide- 
upon  it,  and  appears  to  be  connected  with  one  or  more  fibres.  If  the 
connection  is  only  with  one,  the  vesicle  is  called  unipolar ;  if  with  two, 
bipolar ;  if  with  many,  multipolar  or  stellate.  Every  vesicle  is  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  blood. 

As  might  be  inferred  from  its  structure,  the  vesicle  differs  altogether 
from  the  fibre  in  function.  I  may  refer  to  page  268  of  my  Funrtk»  of » 
Physiology  for  the  reasons  which  have  led  to  the  inference  nenre  retkte- 
that  these  are  contrivances  for  the  purposes  of  permitting  influences 
that  have  been  translated  along  or  confined  within  the  fibre  to  escape 
and  diffuse  themselves  in  the  gray  granular  material.  They  also  per- 
mit influences  that  are  coming  through  many  different  channels  into  a 
multipolar  vesicle  to  communicate  or  mix  with  one  another,  and  com- 
bine to  produce  new  results.  Moreover,  in  them  influences  may  be  long 
preserved,  and  thus  they  become  magazines  of  force.  Combined  to- 
gether, they  constitute  ganglia  or  nerve  centres,  on  which,  if  impressions 
be  made,  they  do  not  necessarily  forthwith  die  out,  but  may  remain 
dually  declining  away  for  a  long  time.  Thus  is  introduced  into  the 
vous  mechanism  the  element  of  time,  and  this  important  function  of 
the  nerve  vesicle  lies  at  the  basis  of  memory. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  vesicular  portion  of  the  nerve  mechanism  is 
copiously  supplied  with  blood.  Indeed,  the  condition  indispensably  nec- 
essary for  its  functional  activity  is  waste  by  oxydation.  Arterial  vessels 

ily  furnished  to  insure  the  necessary  supply 
of  aerat'-d  blood,  and  wins  to  carry  away  the  wasted  prod- 
ucts  of  decay.  Also,  through  the  former,  the  necessary  materials  for  re- 
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pair  and  renovation  are  brought.  There  is  a  definite  waste  of  nervous 
substance  in  the  production  of  a  definite  mechanical  or  intellectual  re- 
sult —  a  material  connection  and  condition  that  must  never  be  overlook- 
ed. Hence  it  is  plain  that  unless  the  repair  and  the  waste  are  synchro- 
nously equal  to  one  another,  periodicities  in  the  action  of  the  nervous 
system  will  arise,  this  being  the  fundamental  condition  connected  with 
the  physical  theories  of  sleep  and  fatigue. 

The  statements  here  made  rest  upon  two  distinct  forms  of  evidence. 
In  part  they  are  derived  from  an  interpretation  of  anatomical  structure, 
and  in  part  from  direct  experiment,  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  feeble  electric- 
al currents.  The  registering  or  preserving  action  displayed  by  a  gan- 
glion may  be  considered  as  an  effect,  resembling  that  of  the  construc- 
tion known  as  Bitter's  secondary  piles. 

It  will  not  suit  my  purpose  to  offer  more  than  the  simplest  illustra- 
tion of  the  application  of  the  foregoing  facts.  When  an  impression, 
either  by  pressure  or  in  any  other  way,  is  made  on  the  exterior  termi- 
nation of  a  centripetal  fibre,  the  influence  is  conveyed  with  a  velocity 
such  as  has  been  mentioned  into  the  vesicle  to  which  that  fibre  is  attach- 
Reflex  action  ed,  and  thence,  going  forth  along  the  centrifugal  fibre,  may 
oua  system!"  give  rise  to  motion  through  contraction  of  the  muscle  to  which 
that  fibre  is  distributed.  An  impression  has  thus  produced  a  motion, 
and  to  the  operation  the  designation  of  reflection  is  commonly  given. 
This  reflection  takes  place  without  consciousness.  The  three  parts  —  the 
centripetal  fibre,  the  vesicle,  and  the  centrifugal  fibre  —  conjointly  consti- 
tute a  simple  nervous  arc. 

A  repetition  of  these  arcs,  each  precisely  like  all  the  others,  constitutes 
Gradual  com-  ^e  ^rst  S^QP  toward  a  complex  nervous  system.  Their  man- 
nen-ouB0^6  ner  °f  arrangement  is  necessarily  subordinated  to  the  general 
tem.  pjan  of  construction  of  the  animals  in  which  they  occur. 

Thus,  in  the  Radiates  it  is  circular  ;  in  the  Articulates,  linear,  or  upon  an 
axis.  But,  as  the  conditions  of  life  require  consentaneousness  of  mo- 
tion in  the  different  "parts,  these  nerve  arcs  are  not  left  isolated  or  with- 
out connection  with  each  other.  As  it  is  anatomically  termed,  they  are 
commissured,  nerve  fibres  passing  from  each  to  its  neighbors,  and  each 
is  thus  brought  into  sympathy  with  all  the  others. 

The  next  advance  is  a  very  important  one,  for  it  indicates  the  general 
plan  on  which  the  nervous  system  is  to  be  developed  :  it  is  the  dedica- 


appear,  tion  of  special  neTVQ  arcs  for  special  duties.    Thus,  in  the  high- 

ance  of  spe-  .      A  ........          .r  ,.. 

ciai  ganglia,  er  articulates  and  mollusks,  there  are  such  combinations  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  respiration  and  deglutition.  Their  action  is 
altogether  of  the  reflex  kind;  it  takes  place  without  consciousness. 
These  ganglia  are  commissured  for  the  sake  of  sympathetic  action,  and 
frequently  several  of  them  are  coalesced  for  the  Sake  of  package. 

This  principle  of  dedication  to  special  uses  is  carried  out  in  the  intro- 
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duction  of  ganglia  intended  to  be  affected  by  light,  or  sounds,  or  odors. 
The  impressions  of  those  agencies  are  carried  tu  the  ganglion  by  its  cen- 
tripetal fibres.  Such  ganglia  of  special  action  are  most  commonly  coa- 
lesced together,  forming  nervous  masses  of  conspicuous  size ;  they  are 
always  commissured  with  those  for  ordinary  motions,  the  action  being 
reflex,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  though  of  a  higher  order,  since  it  is  at- 
ti-mled  with  consciousness. 

Such  being  the  elementary  construction  of  a  nervous  system,  it  is 
plain  that  animal  tribes  in  which  it  exists  in  no  higher  de-  Ther»re«uto- 
gree  of  complexity  must  be  merely  automata.     In  this  re-  CS«.C  m 
mark  insects  must  be  included,  for  the  instinct  they  display  is  altogeth- 
er of  a  mechanical  kind,  and,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  without  de- 
sign.    Their  actions  are  uniformly  alike;  what  one  does  under  gi 
circumstances,  under  the  same  circumstances  another  will  certainly  do. 
They  are  incapable  of  education,  they  learn  nothing  by  experience,  and 
the  acts  they  are  engaged  in  they  accomplish  as  well  at  the  first  trial  as 
ever  after. 

Of  parts  like  those  thus  described,  and  of  others  of  a  higher  order,  as 
will  be  presently  seen,  is  the  most  complex  nervous  system,  even  that 
of  man,  composed.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  expected  that  for  Evidence  to  be 
the  determination  of  the  duty  of  each  part  of  such  complex  inratigatfaM. 
systems  the  physiologist  must  necessarily  resort  to  experiment,  observ- 
ing what  functions  have  been  injured  or  destroyed  when  given  portions 
have  been  removed  by  his  knife.  At  the  best,  however,  evidence  of 
that  kind  must  be  very  unsatisfactory  on  account  of  the  shock  the  en- 
tire system  receives  in  vivisections,  and,  accordingly,  artificial  evidence 
can,  for  the  most  part,  be  used  only  in  a  corroborative  way.  But. 
Cuvier  observed,  the  hand  of  Nature  has  prepared  for  us  these  very  ex- 
periments without  that  drawback.  The  animal  series,  as  we  advance 
upward  from  its  lowest  member,  proves  to  us  what  is  the  effect  of  the 
addition  of  new  parts  in  succession  to  a  nervous  system,  as  also  does  any 
individual  thereof  in  its  successive  periods  of  development.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  modern  physiology  that,  as  respects 
their  nervous  system,  we  can  safely  transfer  our  reasonings  and  conclu- 
sions from  the  case  of  the  lowest  to  that  of  the  highest  animal  tribes. 

The  articulata  present  structures  and  a  mode  of  action  illustrating  in 
a  striking  manner  the  nervous  system  of  man.     Lengthwise  upon  their 
ventral  region  is  laid  a  double  cord,  with  ganglia,  like  a  string  of  be;; 
sometimes  the  cords  arc  a  little  distance  apart,  but  more  generally  t; 
are  coalesced,  each  pair  of  ganglia  being  fused  into  one.     To 
every  segment  of  the  body  a  pair  is^  supplied,  each  pair  con-     i 
trolling  its  own  segment,  and  acting  toward  it  automatically,  each  also 
acting  like  any  of  the  others.     But  in  the  region  of  the  head  there  is  a 
special  pair,  the  cephalic  ganglia,  receiving  fibres  from  the  eyes  and  other 
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organs  of  sense.  From  them  proceed  filaments  to  the  ventral  cord,  es- 
tablishing communications  with  every  segment.  So  every  part  has 
two  connections,  one  with  its  own  ventral  ganglia,  and  one  with  the 
cephalic. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  experimentally  the  functions  of  the 
ventral  ganglia  and  those  of  the  cephalic.  If  a  centipede  be  decapitated, 
its  body  is  still  capable  of  moving,  the  motion  being  evidently  of  a  re- 
flex kind,  originating  in  the  pressure  of  the  legs  against  the  surface  on 
But  thus  far  ac-  which  they  rest.  The  ventral  cord,  with  its  ganglia,  is  hence 
•ttaflSL  y  n~  purely  an  automatic  mechanism.  But  if,  in  making  the  de- 
capitation, we  leave  a  portion  of  the  body  in  connection  with  the  head, 
we  recognize  very  plainly  that  the  cephalic  ganglia  are  exercising  a 
governing  power.  In  the  part  from  which  they  have  been  cut  off  the 
movement  is  forward,  regardless  of  any  obstacle ;  in  that  to  which  they 
are  attached  there  are  modifications  in  the  motions,  depending  on  sight 
or  other  special  senses ;  obstacles  are  avoided,  and  a  variety  of  direc- 
tions pursued.  Yet  still  the  actions  are  not  intelligent,  only  instinct- 
ive. The  general  conclusion  therefore  is,  that  the  cephalic  ganglia  are 
of  a  higher  order  than  the  ventral,  the  latter  being  simply  mechanical, 
the  former  instinctive ;  but  thus  far  there  is  no  trace  of  intelligence. 

In  man  these  typical  parts  are  all  present,  and  discharge  the  functions 
Nervous  anat-  specified.  His  spinal  cord  answers  to  the  ventral  cord  of  the 

omy  of  verte-      x    .       ..  T|.1  •  ..  ... 

brates,asman.  articulates.  It  has  its  lateral  communications  in  the  same 
way,  and  each  segmental  portion  presents  the  same  reflex  action.  To- 
ward its  upper  part  it  dilates  to  form  the  medulla  oblongata,  sending 
forth  nerves  for  respiration  and  deglutition.  Of  these  the  action  is  still 
reflex,  as  is  proved  by  the  involuntary  movements  of  respiration  and 
Their  auto,  deglutition.  A  portion  of  food  being  placed  in  the  pharynx, 
rS,uim  l"  contraction  instantly  occurs,  the  will  having  no  kind  of  control 
over  the  act  of  swallowing.  Above  or  in  front  of  this  enlargement  is 
a  series  of  ganglia,  to  which  converge  the  nerves  of  special  sense — of 
Their  instinct-  tearing,  sight,  smell ;  these  are,  therefore,  the  equivalents  of 
ive  apparatus.  faQ  cephaiic  ganglia  of  insects,  their  function  being  also  the 
same.  In  the  lowest  vertebrates,  as  in  the  amphioxus,  the  nervous  sys- 
tem consists  of  nothing  more.  It  may  therefore  be  said  to  have  only 
two  parts — the  cord  and  the  sensory  ganglia,  and  to  have  two  functions 
—the  automatic,  attributable  to  the  former,  and  the  instinctive,  attrib- 
utable to  the  latter. 

But  as  we  advance  from  the  low  vertebrates  upward  in  the  animal 
scale,  we  begin  to  detect  new  organs ;  on  the  medulla  oblongata  a  cere- 
Their  intellect-  bellum,  and  on  the  sensory  ganglia  a  cerebrum.  From  this 
uai  apparatus.  moment  the  animal  displays  reasoning  powers,  its  intelli- 
gence becoming  more  strikingly  marked  as  the  development  of  the  new 
organs  is  greater. 
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It  remains  to  determine  witli  ss  the  function  of  one  of  these 

new  parts,  the  cerebrum ;  the  other  portion,  the  cerebellum,  be-  Function* of 
ing  of  minor  interest,  and  connected,  probably,  with  the  loco-  lli<:  briiiu- 
motive  apparatus.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of 
the  sympathetic  nerve,  since  it  belongs  to  the  apparatus  of  organic  life. 
Confining  our  attention,  therefore,  to  the  true  brain,  or  cerebrum,  we 
soon  recognize  that  the  intelligence  of  an  animal  is,  in  a  general  man- 
ner, proportional  to  the  relative  size  of  this  organ  as  compared  with  the 
sensory  ganglia.  We  are  also  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  cerebrum 
does  not  send  forth  to  other  portions  any  independent  fibres  of  its  own, 
nor  does  it  receive  any  from  them,  its  only  means  of  communication  be- 
ing through  the  parts  that  have  been  described — that  is  to  say,  through 
i  he  sensory  and  automatic  apparatus.  The  cerebrum  is  there- 
fore  ii  mechanism  of  a  higher  order,  and  its  relationship  with 
the  thalanu  optici  and  corpora  striata  indicate  the  conditions 
of  its  functions.  It  can  only  receive  impressions  which  have  come 
through  them,  and  only  act  upon  the  body  through  their  intermedium. 
Moreover,  as  we  ascend  the  animal  scale,  we  find  that  these  cerebral 
parts  not  only  increase  in  size,  but  likewise,  in  their  turn,  give  rise  to 
offshoots ;  secondary  lobes  emerging  posteriorly  on  the  pri-  it*  secondary 
mary  ones,  and,  in  due  season,  tertiary  lobes  posteriorly  on  the  "be*, 
secondary.  To  tnese,  in  human  anatomy,  the  designations  of  anterior, 
middle,  and  posterior  lobes  have  been  respectively  given.  In  proper, 
tion  as  this  development  has  proceeded,  the  intellectual  qualities  have 
bccome*more  varied  and  more  profound. 

The  relation  of  the  cerebrum  to  the  cranio-spinal  axis  is  manifested 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  latter  can  act  without  the  for-  Action  of  a* 
mer.  In  sleep  the  cerebrum  is,  as  it  were,  torpid,  but  respira-  »u>o* 
tion,  deglutition,  and  other  reflex  actions  go  on.  If  we  touch  the  palm 
of  a  sleeping  infant  our  finger  is  instantly  grasped.  But,  though  the 
axis  can  work  without  the  cerebrum,  the  cerebrum  can  not 
work  without  the  axis.  Illustrations  of  these  truths  may  be  cord. 
experimentally  obtained.  An  animal  from  Avhich  the  cerebrum  has 
bi-en  purposely  removed  may  be  observed  to  perform  actions  automatic 
and  instinctive,  but  never  intelligent;  and  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  animals  and  man  in  this  respect  is  demonstrated  by  the  nu- 
merous instances  recorded  in  the  works  of  medicine  and  surgery  of  in- 
juries by  accident  or  disease  to  the  human  nervous  system,  the  effects 
corresponding  to  those  artificially  produced  in  experiments  on  animals. 
This  important  observation,  moreover,  shows  that  we  may  with  correct- 
I  use  the  observations  made  on  animals  in  our  investigations  of  the 
human  system. 

Thus,  then,  the  matter  stands.     In  the  nervous  system  of  man  our  at- 
tention is  especially  demanded  by  three  essentially  distinct  parts — the 


In- 


teiiectuai. 
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Three  distinct  spinal  cord,  the  sensory  ganglia,  and  the  cerebrum.  Of  the 
Sous  system  £rst> tne  spinal  cord,  the  action  is  automatic ;  by  its  aid  we  can 
of  man.  walk,  without  bestowing  a  thought  on  our  movements,  from 

place  to  place ;  by  it  we  swallow  involuntarily ;  by  it  we  respire  un- 
,.  consciously.  The  second  portion,  the  sensory  ganglia,  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  counterpart  of  the  cephalic  ganglia  of  in- 
vertebrates; it  is  the  place  of  reception  of  sensuous  im- 
pressions and  the  seat  of  consciousness.  To  these  ganglia  instinct  is  to 
be  referred.  Their  function  is  not  at  all  impaired  by  the  cerebrum  su- 
perposed upon  them.  The  third  portion,  the  cerebrum,  is  anatomically 
distinct.  It  is  the  seat  of  ideas.  It  does  not  directly  give  rise  to  mo- 
tions, being  obliged  to  employ  for  that  purpose  its  intermediate  auto- 
matic associated  apparatus.  In  this  realm  of  ideas  thoughts  spring  forth 
suggestively  from  one  another  in  a  perpetual  train  or  flux,  and  yet  the 
Dominating  con-  highest  branch  of  the  nervous  mechanism  still  retains  traces 
troi  of  the  latter.  of  the  mo&es  of  operation  of  the  parts  from  which  it  was  de- 
veloped. Its  action  is  still  often  reflex.  Keason  is  not  always  able  to 
control  our  emotions,  as  when  we  laugh  or  weep  in  spite  of  ourselves, 
under  the  impression  of  some  external  incident.  Nay,  more ;  the  in- 
citing cause  may  be,  as  we  very  well  know,  nothing  material — nothing 
but  a  recollection,  an  idea — and  yet  it  is  enough.  But  these  phenom- 
ena are  perhaps  restricted  to  the  first  or  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  and, 
accordingly,  we  remark  them  most  distinctly  in  children  and  in  animals. 
As  the  second  and  third  lobes  begin  to  exercise  their  power,  such  ef- 
fects are  brought  under  control. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  regular  progression,  a  definite  improvement  in 
progressive  nerv-  the  nervous  system  of  the  animal  series,  the  plan  never  va- 
il, rying,  but  being  persistently  carried  out,  and  thus  offering 
a  powerful  argument  for  relationship  among  all  those  suc- 
cessively improving  forms,  an  observation  which  becomes  of  the  utmost 
interest  to  us  in  its  application  to  the  vertebrates.  In  the  amphioxus, 
as  has  been  said,  the  cranio-spinal  axis  alone  exists;  the  Cyclostome 
fishes  are  but  a  step  higher.  In  fishes  the  true  cerebrum  appears  at  first 
in  an  insignificant  manner,  a  condition  repeated  in  the  early  embryonic 
state  both  of  birds  and  mammals.  An  improvement  is  made  in  reptiles, 
whose  cerebral  hemispheres  are  larger  than  their  optic  lobes.  As  we 
advance  to  birds,  a  farther  increase  occurs ;  the  hemispheres  are  now  of 
nearly  sufficient  dimensions  to  cover  over  those  ganglia.  In  the  lower 
mammals  there  is  another  step,  yet  not  a  very  great  one.  But  from  the 
anterior  lobes,  which  thus  far  have  constituted  the  entire  brain,  there 
are  next  to  be  developed  the  middle  lobes.  In  the  Eodents  the  progress 
is  still  continued,  and  in  the  Euminants  and  Pachyderms  the  convolu- 
it  attains  its  tions  have  become  well  marked.  In  the  higher  carnivora  and 

maximum  in  1  .  .  ,  __., 

man.  quadrumana  the  posterior  or  tertiary  lobes  appear.     The  pas- 
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sage  from  the  anthropoid  apes  to  man  brings  us  to  the  utmost  devel- 
opment thus  far  attained  by  the  nervous  system.  The  cerebrum  has 
readied  its  maximum  organization  by  a  continued  and  unbroken  pro- 
cess of  development. 

This  orderly  development  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  animal  series 
is  recognized  again  in  the  gradual  development  of  the  indi-  The  «Majjpro- 

vidual  man.     The  primitive  trace,  as  it  faintly  appears  in  the  opment  occur, 
i  i  11  11  ln  e*ch  lndi- 

germinal  membrane,  marks  out  the  place  presently  to  be  oc-  vidu*i  m«n. 

cupied  by  the  cranio-spinal  axis,  and,  that  point  of  development  gained, 
man  answers  to  the  amphioxus.  Not  until  the  twelfth  week  of  em- 
bryonic life  does  he  reach  the  state  permanently  presented  by  birds;  at 
tli is  time  the  anterior  lobes  are  only  perceptible.  In  four  or  six  weeks 
more  the  middle  lobes  are  evolved  posteriorly  on  the  anterior,  and, 
linally,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  tertiary  or  posterior  ones  are  formed. 
And  thus  it  appears  that,  compared  with  the  nervous  system  of  other 
animals,  that  of  man  proceeds  through  the  same  predetermined  succes- 
sjon  of  forms.  Theirs  suffers  an  arrest,  in  some  instances  at  a  lower,  in 
some  at  a  higher  point,  but  his  passes  onward  to  completion. 

But  that  is  not  all.     The  biography  of  the  earth,  the  life  of  the  entire 
globe,  corresponds  to  this  progress  of  the  individual,  to  this  it  occurs  again  in 

„    ,  \  .  ~  .  .  ,      the  entire  life  of 

orderly  relation  of  the  animal  series.  Commencing  with  thegiobe. 
the  oldest  rocks  that  furnish  animal  remains,  and  advancing  to  the  most 
recent,  we  recognize  a  continual  improvement  in  construction,  indicated 
by  the  degree  of  advancement  of  the  nervous  system.  The  earliest 
fishes  did  not  proceed  beyond  that  condition  of  the  spinal  column  which 
is  to  be  considered  as  embryonic.  The  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks  do 
not  present  it  in  an  ossified  state.  The  fishes,  up  to  the  Carboniferous 
epoch,  had  a  heterocercal  tail,  just  as  the  embryos  of  osseous  fishes  of 
the  present  time  have  up  to  a  certain  period  of  their  life.  There  was, 
therefore,  an  arrest  in  the  old  extinct  forms,  and  an  advance  to  a  higher 
point  in  the  more  modem.  The  buckler-headed  fishes  of  the  Devonian 
rocks  had  their  respiratory  organs  and  much  of  their  digestive  appa- 
ratus in  the  head,  and  showed  an  approximation  to  the  tadpoles  or  em- 
bryos of  the  frog.  The  crocodiles  of  the  oolite  had  biconcave  verte- 
l>r;o,  like  the  embryos  of  the  recent  ones  which  have  gained  the  capa- 
bility of  making  an  advance  to  a  higher  point.  In  the  geological  order, 
reptiles  make  their  appearance  next  after  fishes,  and  this  is  wha: 
should  expect  on  the  principle  of  an  ascending  nervous  development. 
Not  until  long  after  come  birds,  later  in  date  and  higher  in  nervous  ad- 
vancement, capable  not  only  of  instinct,  but  also  of  intelligence.  Of 
mammals,  the  first  that  appear  are  what  we  should  have  expected — the 
marsupials ;  but,  among  the  tertiary  rocks,  very  many  other  forms  are 
presented,  the  earlier  ones,  whether  herbivorous  or  carnivorous,  having 
a  closer  correspondence  to  the  archetype  than  the  existing  ones,  save 
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in  their  embryonic  states,  the  analogies  occurring  in  such  minor  details 
as  the  possession  of  forty-four  teeth.  The  biography  of  the  earth  is  thus, 
Absolute  necessity  on  the  great  scale,  typical  of  individual  life,  even  that  of 

of  admitting  trans-  °  1     J.r         „  . 

mutation  of  forms,  man,  and.  the  succession  or  species  m  the  progress  of  num- 
berless ages  is  the  counterpart  of  the  transmutation  of  an  individual 
from  form  to  form.  As  in  a  dissolving  view,  new  objects  emerge  from 
old  ones,  and  new  forms  spontaneously  appear  without  the  exercise  of 
any  periodical  creative  act. 

For  some  days  after  birth  the  actions  of  the  human  being  are  merely 
Life  of  man  from  reflex.  Its  cranio-spinal  axis  alone  is  in  operation,  and  thus 

infancy  to  matu-  .      . 

rity  in  accord-     far  it  is  only  an  automaton.     But  soon  the  impressions  of 

ance  with  his  an-  ; ,  , 

atomy.  external  objects  begin  to  be  registered  or  preserved  in  the 

sensory  ganglia,  and  the  evidences  of  memory  appear.  The  first  token 
of  this  is  perhaps  the  display  of  an  attachment  to  persons,  not  through 
any  intelligent  recognition  of  relationship,  but  merely  because  of  famil- 
iarity. This  is  followed  by  the  manifestation  of  a  liking  to  accustomed 
places  and  a  dread  of  strange  ones.  At  this  stage  the  infant  is  lead- 
ing an  instinctive  life,  and  has  made  no  greater  advance  than  many  of 
the  lower  mammals ;  but  they  linger  here,  while  he  proceeds  onward. 
He  soon  shows  high  powers  of  memory,  the  exercise  of  reason  in  the  de- 
terminations of  judgment,  and  in  the  adaptation  of  varied  means  to  va- 
ried ends. 

Such  is  therefore  the  process  of  development  of  the  nervous  system 
of  man ;  such  are  the  powers  which  consequently  he  successively  dis- 
plays. His  reason  at  last  is  paramount.  No  longer  are  his  actions  ex- 
clusively prompted  by  sensations  ;  they  are  determined  much  more  by 
ideas  that  have  resulted  from  his  former  experiences.  While  animals 
which  approach  him  most  closely  in  construction  require  an  external 
stimulus  to  commence  a  train  of  thought,  he  can  direct  his  mental  oper- 
ations, and  in  this  respect  is  parted  from  them  by  a  vast  interval.  The 
states  through  which  he  has  passed  are  the  automatic,  the  instinctive, 
the  intellectual ;  each  has  its  own  apparatus,  and  all  at  last  work  har- 
moniously together. 

But  besides  this  superposition  of  an  instinctive  apparatus  upon  an  au- 
Every  person  tomatic  one,  and  an  intellectual  upon  an  instinctive,  the  nerv- 
ous  system  consists  of  two  equal  and  symmetrical  lateral  por- 
tions,  a  right  half  and  'a  left.  Each  person  may  be  considered 
as  consisting  in  reality  of  two  individuals.  The  right  half  may  be  strick- 
en with  palsy,  the  left  be  unimpaired ;  one  may  lose  its  sight  or  hear- 
ing, the  other  may  retain  them.  These  lateral  halves  lead  independent 
lives.  Yet,  though  independent  in  this  sense,  they  are  closely  connected 
in  another.  The  brain  of  the  right  side  rules  over  the  left  half  of  the 
body,  that  of  the  left  side  rules  over  the  right  of  the  body.  On  the  re- 
lationships and  antagonisms  of  the  two  halves  of  the  cerebro-spinal  sys- 
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tern  must  be  founded  our  explanations  of  the  otherwise  mys-  consequence  of 

_..,  11^  i-/.  r»    i  thla   doublenan 

tenous  phenomena  of  double  and  alternate  life;  of  the  sea-  of  const™,  tiotl. 


"I  tence;  of  trains  of  thought,  often  double,  but  never 

triple;  of  the  willful  delusions  of  castle-building,  in  which  one  hemi- 
sphere of  the  brain  listens  to  the  romance  suggestions  of  the  other,  though 
both  well  know  that  the  subject  they  are  entertaining  therm- 
is  a  mere  fiction.  The  strength  and  precision  of  mental  operations  de- 
pend as  much  upon  the  complete  equivalency  of  the  two  lateral  halves 
as  upon  their  absolute  development.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
great  intellectual  indications  will  be  given  by  him,  one  of  whose  cere- 
bral hemispheres  is  unequal  to  the  other.  But  for  the  detailed  consid- 
eration of  these  topics  I  may  refer  the  reader  to  my  work  on  Physiol- 
ogy. lie  will  there  find  the  explanation  of  the  nature  of  registering 
ganglia;  the  physical  theory  of  memory;  the  causes  of  our  variable 
psvehieal  powers  at  diil'erent  times;  the  description  of  the  ear  as  the  or- 
gan of  time;  the  eye  as  the  organ  of  space;  the  touch  as  that  of  press- 
ures and  temperatures  ;  the  smell  and  taste  as  those  for  the  chemical 
determination  of  gases  and  liquids. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  construction,  development,  and  action  of 
the  nervous  system  of  man,  we  may  gain  correct  views  of  conclusion*  from 
his  relations  to  other  organic  beings,  and  obtain  true  psy-  atomicIffaX.*0" 
chical  and  metaphysical  theories.  There  is  not  that  homogeneousness 
in  his  intellectual  structure  which  writers  on  those  topics  so  long  sup- 
posed. It  is  a  triple  mechanism.  A  gentle,  a  gradual,  a  definite  devel- 
opment reaches  its  maximum  in  him  without  a  breach  of  continuity. 
Paris  which,  because  of  their  completion,  are  capable  of  yielding  in  him 
such  splendid  results,  are  seen  in  a  rudimentary  and  useless  MM  a  member 
condition  in  organisms  very  far  down  below.  On  the  clear  •erie»e  *° 
recognition  of  this  rudimentary,  this  useless  state,  very  much  depends. 
It  indicates  the  master-fact  of  psychology  —  the  fact  that  Averrhoes 
overlooked—  that,  while  man  agrees  with  inferior  beings  in  the  type 
of  his  construction,  and  passes  in  his  development  through  transforma- 
tions analogous  to  theirs,  he  differs  from  them  all  in  this,  that  he  alone 
possesses  an  accountable,  an  immortal  soul.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
some  which  closely  approach  him  in  structure,  but  the  existence  of 
structure  by  no  means  implies  the  exercise  of  functions.  In  the  still- 
born infant,  the  mechanism  for  respiration,  the  lungs,  is  completed  ;  but 
the  air  may  never  enter,  and  the  intention  for  which  they  were  formed 
never  be  carried  out. 

Moreover,  it  appears  that  the  order  of  development  in  the  life  of  in- 
dividual man  and  the  order  of  development  in  the  life  of  the  nu  nr«  and 

that  of  the 

earth  are  the  same,  their  common  features  indicating  a  com 


mnn  plan.     The  one  is  the  movement  of  a  few  hours,  the  other  of  myr- 
iads of  ages.     This  sameness  of  manner  in  their  progression  points  out 
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their  dependence  on  a  law  immutable  and  universal.  The  successive 
appearance  of  the  animal  series  in  the  endless  course  of  time  has  not, 
therefore,  been  accidental,  but  as  predetermined  and  as  certain  as  the  suc- 
cessive forms  of  the  individual.  In  the  latter  we  do  not  find  any  cause 
of  surprise  in  the  assumption  of  states  ever  increasing  in  improvement, 
ever  rising  higher  and  higher  toward  the  perfection  destined  to  be  at- 
tained. We  look  upon  it  as  the  course  of  nature.  Why,  then,  should 
we  consider  the  extinctions  and  creations  of  the  former  as  offering  any 
thing  unaccountable,  as  connected  with  a  sudden  creative  fiat  or  with 
an  arbitrary  sentence  of  destruction  ? 

In  this  book  I  have  endeavored  to  investigate  the  progress  of  human- 
progress  of  hu-  ity,  and  found  that  it  shows  all  the  phases  of  individual  move- 

manity  is  ac-  ^  i  i      •          i  •  •      -i  11  *> 

cording  to  law.  meiit,  the  evidence  employed  being  historical,  and,  therefore, 
of  a  nature  altogether  different  from  that  on  which  our  conclusions  in 
the  collateral  instances  rest.  It  may  serve  to  assure  us  that  the  ideas 
here  presented  are  true  when  we  encounter,  at  the  close  of  our  investiga- 
tion, this  harmony  between  the  life  of  the  individual,  the  life  of  society, 
and  the  life  of  the  earth. 

Is  it  probable  that  the  individual  proceeds  in  his  movement  of  devel- 
opment under  law,  that  the  planet  also  proceeds  in  its  movement  under 
law,  but  that  society  does  not  proceed  under  law  ? 

Man,  thus,  is  the  last  term  of  an  innumerable  series  of  organisms, 
Eternity  and  which,  under  the  domination  of  law,  has,  in  the  lapse  of  time, 
onhatTawf  loQQR  evolving.  Law  has  controlled  the  inorganic  world,  and 
caused  the  earth  to  pass  through  various  physical  conditions,  gently  and 
continuously  succeeding  one  another.  The  plastic  forms  of  organic  be- 
ings have  been  modeled  to  suit  those  changing  conditions.  The  inva- 
riability of  that  law  is  indicated  by  the  numberless  ages  through  which 
it  has  been  maintained,  its  universality  by  its  holding  good  in  the  life 
of  the  meanest  individual. 

But  it  is  only  a  part  of  sociology  that  we  have  considered,  and  of 
which  we  have  investigated  the  development.  In  the  most  philosoph- 
comparative  i°al  aspect  the  subject  includes  comparative  as  well  as  human 
sociology.  sociology.  For,  though  there  may  not  be  society  where  ac- 
tions are  simply  reflex,  there  is  a  possibility  of  it  where  they  are  instinct- 
ive, as  well  as  where  they  are  intellectual.  Its  essential  condition  being 
intercommunication,  there  are  necessarily  modifications  depending  re- 
spectively on  touch  or  upon  the  higher  and  more  delicate  senses.  That 
is  none  the  less  society  which,  among  insects,  depends  upon  antennal 
contacts.  Human  society,  founded  on  speech,  sight,  hearing,  has  its  in- 
distinct beginnings,  its  rudiments,  very  low  down  in  the  animal  scale, 
as  in  the  bell-like  note  which  some  of  the  nudibranchiate  gasteropods 
emit,  or  the  solitary  midnight  tapping  with  which  the  death-watch  sa- 
lutes his  mate.  Society  resting  on  instinct  is  characterized  by  immo- 
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bility  ;  it  is  necessarily  un  progressive.     Society  resting  on  intellect  is 
always  advancing. 

But,  for  the  present,  declining  this  general  examination  of  sociology, 
and  limiting  our  attention  strictly  to  that  of  humanity.  \ve  can  not  fail 
to  be  struck  with  the  fact  that  in  us  the  direction  of  evolution  is  alto- 
gether toward  the  intellectual,  a  conclusion  equally  impressed  upon  us 
whether  our  mode  of  examination  be  anatomical  or  historical.  .\ 
tomically  we  find  no  provision  in  the  nervous  system  for  The  aim 

,.  /»         1  1  '  f  t  t  t  t  tUrC 

the  improvement  of  the  moral,  save  indirectly  through  the  mor 


intellectual,  the  whole  aim  of  development  being  for  the       " 


sake  of  intelligence.  Historically,  in  the  same  manner,  we  find  that  the 
intellectual  has  always  led  the  way  in  social  advancement,  the  moral 
having  been  subordinate  thereto.  The  former  has  been  the  mainspring 
of  the  movement,  the  latter  passively  affected.  It  is  a  mistake  to  in. 
the  progress  of  society  depend  on  that  which  is  itself  controlled  by  a 
higher  power.  In  the  earlier  and  inferior  stages  of  individual  life  we 
may  govern  through  the  moral  alone.  In  that  way  we  may  guide  chil- 
dren, but  it  is  to  the  understanding  of  the  adult  that  we  must  appeal. 
A  system  working  only  through  the  moral  must  sooner  or  gy8tem«of 
later  come  into  an  antagonism  with  the  intellectual,  and,  if  it  C*i2ortancee 
does  not  contain  within  itself  a  means  of  adaptation  to  the  therewith- 
changing  circumstances,  must  in  the  end  be  overthrown.  This  was  the 
grand  error  of  that  Roman  system  which  presided  while  European  « 
ilization  was  developing.  It  assumed  as  its  basis  a  uniform,  a  station- 
ary, psychological  condition  in  man.  Forgetting  that  the  powers  of  the 
mind  grow  with  the  possessions  of  the  mind,  it  considered  those  who 
lived  in  past  generations  as  being  in  no  respect  mentally  inferior  to 
those  who  are  living  now,  though  our  children  at  sixteen  may  have  a 
wider  range  of  knowledge  than  our  ancestors  at  sixty.  That  such  an 
imperfect  system  could  exist  for  so  many  ages  is  a  proof  of  a  contem- 
porary condition  of  undeveloped  intellect,  just  as  we  see  that  the  under- 
standing of  a  child  does  not  revolt  against  the  moral  suasion,  often  in- 
trinsically feeble,  through  which  we  attempt  to  influence  him.  But  it 
would  be  as  unphilosophical  to  treat  with  disdain  the  ideas  that  have 
served  for  a  guide  in  the  earlier  ages  of  European  life,  as  to  look  with 
contempt  on  the  motives  that  have  guided  us  in  youth.  Their  feeble- 
ness and  incompetcncy  is  excused  by  their  suitability  to  the  period  of 
life  to  which  they  are  applied. 

But  whoever  considers  these  things  will  sec  that  there  is  a  term  be- 
yond which  the  application  of  such  methods  can  not  be  extended.  The 
i»f  a  family  would  act  unwisely  if  he  attempted  to  ap-  The^ora^ 
ply  to  his  son  at  twenty  -one  the  methods  he  had  successful-  trii«*u*iioceo- 
ly  used  at  ten  ;  such  methods  could  be  only  rendered  effect-  diriduat 
ive  by  a  resort  to  physical  compulsion.  A  great  change  in  the  inter- 
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vening  years  has  taken  place,  and  ideas  once  intrinsically  powerful  can 
exert  their  influence  no  more.  The  moral  may  have  remained  un- 
changed ;  it  may  be  precisely  as  it  was — no  better,  no  worse ;  but  that 
which  has  changed  is  the  understanding.  Keasoning  and  inducements 
of  an  intellectual  kind  are  now  needful.  An  attempt  to  persist  in  an 
absolute  system  by  constraint  would  only  meet  with  remonstrance  and 
derision. 

If  it  is  thus  with  the  individual,  so  it  is  likewise  with  humanity.  For 
And  the  same  centuries  nations  may  live  under  forms  that  meet  their  re- 
humanity.  or  quirements,  forms  suitable  to  a  feeble  state ;  but  it  is  altogeth- 
er illusory  to  suppose  that  such  an  adaptedness  can  continue  forever. 
A  critical  eye  discerns  that  the  mental  features  of  a  given  generation 
have  become  different  from  those  of  its  ancestors.  New  ideas  and  a 
new  manner  of  action  are  the  tokens  that  a  modification  has  silently 
taken  place.  Though  after  a  short  interval  the  change  might  not 
amount  to  much,  in  the  course  of  time  there  must  inevitably  be  exhibit- 
ed the  spectacle  of  a  society  that  had  outgrown  its  forms,  its  rules  of  life. 

Wherever,  then,  such  a  want  of  harmony  becomes  perceptible,  where 
the  social  system  is  incompatible  with  the  social  state,  and  is,  in  effect, 
an  obsolete  anachronism,  it  is  plainly  unphilosophical  and  unwise  to  re- 
sort to  means  of  compulsion.  No  matter  what  the  power  of  govern- 
ments or  of  human  authorities  may  be,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  stop 
the  intellectual  advancement,  for  it  forces  its  way  by  an  organic  law 
over  which  they  have  no  kind  of  control. 

Astronomers  sometimes  affirm  that  the  sun  is  the  cause,  directly  or 
summary  of  the  indirectly,  of  all  the  mechanical  movements  that  take  place 
f°f  uPon  tne  eartn-  Physiologists  say  that  he  is  the  genera- 
tor  of  the  countless  living  forms  with  which  her  surface  is 
adorned. 

If  the  light,  the  warmth,  and  other  physical  influences  of  the  sun 
influence  of  the  could  be  excluded,  there  would  be  a  stagnant  and  icy  sea 
ic  nature  c  encircling  silent  and  solitary  shores.  But  the  veil  once 
withdrawn,  or  the  influences  permitted  to  take  effect,  this  night  and 
stillness  would  give  place  to  activity  and  change.  In  the  morning 
beams  of  the  day,  the  tropical  waters,  expanding,  would  follow  from 
east  to  west  the  course  of  the  sun,  each  renewed  dawn  renewing  the 
impulse,  and  adding  force  to  the  gentle  but  resistless  current.  At  one 
place  the  flowing  mass  would  move  compactly ;  at  another,  caught  by 
accidentally  projecting  rocks,  it  would  give  off  little  eddies,  expending 
their  share  of  its  force;  or,  compressed  in  narrow  passages,  it  would 
rush  impetuously  along.  Upon  its  surface  myriads  of  momentary  rip- 
ples would  play,  or  opposing  winds,  called  into  existence  by  similar  dis- 
turbances in  the  air,  would  force  it  into  waves,  making  the  shores  re- 
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sound  with  their  breaking  surge.  Twice  every  day,  under  the  conjoint 
influences  of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  as  if  the  inanimate  globe  itself  were 
breathing,  the  tide  would  rise  and  fall  again  upon  the  bosom  of  the  u 

The   eddy,  the   ripple,  the   wave,  the  :.tal  iorn.s 

thruiigh  which  the  originally  imparted  force  is  displayed.  They  are  all 
expending  power.  Their  life,  if  such  a  term  can  be  used,  is  not  the 
property  of  themselves,  but  of  the  ocean  to  which  they  belong. 

Influences  which  thus  metaphorically  give  life  to  the  sea,  in  i 
give  life  to  the  land.    Under  their  genial  operation  a  wave  of  andonorg»n. 
verdure  spreads  over  the  earth,  and  countless  myriads  of  ani-  lcDmture- 
mated  things  attend  it,  each  like  the  eddies  and  ripples  of  the  sea, 
pending  its  share  of  the  imparted  force.     The  life  of  these  accidental 
forms,  through  which  power  is  being  transposed,  belongs,  not  to  itself, 
but  to  the  universe  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

Of  the  waves  upon  the  ocean  there  may  not  be  two  alike.  The  winds, 
the  shores,  their  mutual  interferences,  a  hundred  extraneous  x.tt,re0fmB. 
influences,  mould  them  into  their  ephemeral  shapes.  So  those  im*u* 
collections  of  matter  of  which  animated  things  consist  offer  a  plastic 
substance  to  be  modified.  The  number  of  individuals  counts  like  the 
ripples  of  the  sea. 

As  external  circumstances  change,  animated  forms  change  with  them, 
and  thus  arises  a  series  of  which  the  members  stand  in  a  con-  They, 
nected  relation.     The  affiliated  sequence  of  the  external  cir-  tutc " 
cumstances  is  represented  in  the  affiliated  succession  of  living  types. 
From  parts,  or  from  things  already  existing,  new  parts  and  new  things 
emerge,  the  new  not  being  added  or  juxtaposed  to  the  old,  but  evol 
or  developed  from  it.    From  the  homogeneous  or  general,  the  heteroge- 
neous or  special  is  brought  forth.    A  new  member,  fashioned  in  seer 
and  apart,  is  never  abruptly  ingrafted  on  any  living  thing.     New  ani- 
mal types  have  never  been  suddenly  located  among  old  ones,  but  have 
emerged  from  them  by  process  of  transmutation.     As  certainly  as  that 
every  living  thing  must  die,  so  must  it  reach  perfection  by  passing 
through  a  succession  of  subordinate  forms.  _An  individual,  or  even  a 
species,  is  only  a  zoological  phase  in  a  passage  to  something  beyond. 
An  instantaneous  adult,  like  an  immortal  animal,  is  a  physiological  im- 
possibility. 

This  bringing  forth  of  structure  from  structure,  of  function  from  func- 
tion, incidentally  presents,  upon  the  whole,  an  appearance  of  Th«dootiia««f 
progressive  improvement,  and  for  such  it  has  been  not  un-  {rwwMot. 
frequently  mistaken.  Thus,  if  the  lowest  animals,  which  move  by  re- 
ilex  action,  instantly  but  unconsciously,  when  an  impression  is  made 
upon  them,  be  compared  with  the  higher  ones,  whose  motions  are  exe- 
cuted under  the  influence  of  antecedent  impressions,  and  are  therefore 
controlled  by  ideas,  there  seems  to  have  been  such  an  improvement. 

Pr 
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Still,  however,  it  is  altogether  of  a  physical  kind.    Every  impression  of 
which  the  dog  or  elephant  is  conscious  implies  change  in  the  nerve  cen 
tres,  and  these  changes  are  at  the  basis  of  the  memory  displayed  b 
those  animals.    Our  own  experience  furnishes  many  illustrations.    Wh 
we  gaze  steadfastly  on  some  brightly-illuminated  object,  and  then  cl 
or  turn  aside  our  eyes,  a  fading  impression  of  the  object  at  which  w 
have  been  looking  still  remains ;  or,  when  a  spark  is  made  to  revol 
rapidly,  we  think  we  see  a  circle  of  fire,  the  impression  upon  the  retina 
lasting  until  the  spark  has  completed  its  revolution.     In  like  manner, 
though  far  more  perfectly,  are  impressions  registered  or  stored  up  in  the 
sensory  ganglia,  the  phantoms  of  realities  that  have  once  been  seen. 
In  those  organs  countless  images  may  thus  be  superposed. 

Man  agrees  with  animals  thus  approaching  him  in  anatomical  con- 
Anaiogies  be-  struction  in  many  important  respects.     He,  too,  represents  a 

tween  animals  .  •  *  s  J- 

and  man.  continuous  succession  of  matter,  a  continuous  expenditure  of 
power.  Impressions  of  external  things  are  concealed  in  his  sensory 
ganglia,  to  be  presented  for  inspection  in  subsequent  times,  and  to  con- 
stitute motives  of  action.  But  he  differs  from  them  in  this,  that  what 
was  preparatory  and  rudimentary  in  them  is  complete  and  perfect  in 
him.  From  the  instrument  of  instinct  there  has  been  developed  an  in- 
strument of  intellection.  In  the  most  perfect  quadrupeds,  an  external 
stimulus  is  required  to  start  a  train  of  thought,  which  then  moves  on  in 
a  determinate  way,  their  actions  indicating  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
they  reason  according  to  the  same  rules  as  man,  drawing  conclusions 
more  or  less  correct  from  the  facts  offered  to  their  notice.  But,  the  in- 
strument of  intellection  completed,  it  is  quickly  brought  into  use,  and 
now  results  of  the  highest  order  appear.  The  succession  of  ideas  is 
under  control ;  new  trains  can  be  originated  not  only  by  external  causes, 
but  also  by  an  interior,  a  spontaneous  influence.  The  passive  has  be- 
come active.  Animals  remember,  man  alone  recollects.  Every  thing 
demonstrates  that  the  development  and  completion  of  this  instrument 
of  intellection  has  been  followed  by  the  superaddition  of  an  agent  or 
principle  that  can  use  it, 

There  is,  then,  a  difference  between  the  brutes  and  man,  not  only  as 
points  of  dis-  respects  constitution,  but  also  as  respects  destiny.     Their  act- 

tinctionbe-       .      r.  .     '  ,  3  j.  i     v 

tween  them,  ive  torce  merges  into  other  mundane  iorces  and  disappears, 
but  the  special  principle  given  to  him  endures.  We  willingly  persuade 
ourselves  that  this  principle  is  actually  personified,  and  that  the  shades 
of  the  dead  resemble  their  living  forms.  To  Eastern  Asia,  where  phi- 
losophy  has  been  accustomed  to  the  abstract  idea  of  force,  the  pleasures 
we  derive  from  this  contemplation  are  denied,  the  cheerless  doctrine  of 
Buddhism  likening  the  life  of  man  to  the  burning  of  a  lamp,  and  death 
to  its  extinction.  Perceiving  in  the  mutation  of  things,  as  seen  in  the 
narrow  range  of  human  vision,  a  suggestion  of  the  variations  and  distri- 
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bution  of  power  throughout  nature,  it  rises  to  a  grand,  and,  it  must  be 
added,  an  awful  conception  of  the  universe. 

But  Europe,  and  also  the  Mohammedan  nations  of  ve  not  re- 

ceived with  approbation  that  view.    To  them  \  n  individualized 

impersonation  of  the  soul,  and  ai  ution  of  its  life  hero  Thehoman 

after.    The  animal  iabric  is  only  an  instrument  for  its  us  "ouL 

eye  is  the  window  through  which  that  mysterious  principle  perceives; 
through  the  ear  are  brought  to  its  attention  articulate  sounds  and  har- 
monies ;  by  the  other  organs  the  sensible  qualities  of  bodies  are  made 
known.  From  the  silent  chambers  and  winding  labyrinths  of  the  brain 
the  veiled  enchantress  looks  forth  on  the  outer  world,  and  holds  the 
subservient  body  in  an  irresistible  spell. 

This  diilerenec  between  the  Oriental  and  European  ideas  respe 
the  nature  of  man  reappears  in  their  ideas  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  world.     The  one  sees  in  it  only  a  gigantic  engine,  in 
Vhich  stars  and  orbs  are  diffusing  power  and  running  through  oftb«worid- 
predestined  mutations.     The  other,  with  better  philosophy  and  a  higher 
science,  asserts  a  personal  God,  who  considers  and  orders  events  in  a 
vast  panorama  before  him. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  EUROPEAN  AGE  OF  REASON— (Continued). 

THE    UNION   OF    SCIENCE    AND    IMT-TUY. 

European  Progress  in  the.  Acquisition  of  f  met  Kami-ledge. — //*  Resemblance  to  that  of  Greece. 

Discoveries  respecting  the  Air. — Its  mechanical  ami  < 7<« /«/<•<//  / 'ropertie*. — Itt  Relation  to  Ani- 
mals and  Plants. —  The  Winds.  —  Meteorology. — Sounds. — Acoustic  Phenomena. 

•ing  the  Ocean. — Physical  and  chemical  Phenomena. —  Tidu  and  Ctirrent*. — 
Clouds. — Decomposition  of  Water. 

Discoveries  respecting  other  material  Substances. — Progress  of  Chemistry. 

Discoveries  respecting  Electricity,  Magnetism,  Light,  Heat. 

Mechanical  Philosophy  and  Inventions. — Physical  Instruments. —  The  Result  illustrated  by  the 
Cotton  Manufacture — Steam-engine — Bleaching — Canals—  Railways. — Improvements  in  the 
Construction  of  Machinery.— Social  Changes  produced. — Its  Effect  on  intellectual  Activity. 

The  scientific  Contributions  of  various  Nations,  and  esj)ecialfy  of  Italy. 

THE  Age  of  Reason  in  Europe  presents  all  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Age  of  Reason  in  Greece.     There  are  modern  repn-  s  of  King 

Ptolemy  Philadelphia  among  his  furnaces  and  crucibles;  of  Hippar- 
chus  cataloguing  the  stars ;  of  Aristyllus  and  Timochares,  with  their 
stone  quadrants  and  army  Is,  ascertaining  the  planetary  motions  ;  of  Era- 
tosthenes measuring  the  size  of  the  earth  ;  of  Ilerophilus  dissecting  the 
human  body  ;  of  Archimedes  settling  the  laws  of  mechanics  and  1 
statics ;  of  Manetho  collating  the  annals  of  the  old  dynasties  of  Egypt ; 
of  Euclid  and  Apollonius  improving  mathematics.  There  are  bot;. 
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Analogies  be-  gardens  and  zoological  menageries  like  those  of  Alexandria, 
of  Reason  S  and  expeditions  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  The  direction  of 
Gre3e.anc  *  thought  is  the  same ;  but  the  progress  is  on  a  greater  scale, 
and  illustrated  by  more  imposing  results.  The  exploring  voyages 
Madagascar  are  replaced  by  circumnavigations  of  the  world  ;  the  revolv- 
ing steam-engine  of  Hero  by  the  double-acting  engine  of  Watt ;  the  gi 
galley  of  Ptolemy,  with  its  many  banks  of  rowers,  by  the  ocean  steam- 
ship ;  the  solitary  watch-fire  on  the  Pharos  by  a  thousand  light-houses, 
with  their  fixed  and  revolving  lights ;  the  courier  on  his  Arab  horse  by 
the  locomotive  and  electric  telegraph ;  the  scriptorium  in  the  Serapion, 
with  its  shelves  of  papyrus,  by  countless  printing-presses ;  the  Almagest 
of  Ptolemy  by  the  Principia  of  Newton ;  and  the  Museum  itself  by  En- 
glish, French,  Italian,  German,  Dutch,  and  Kussian  philosophical  socie- 
ties, universities,  colleges,  and  other  institutions  of  learning. 

So  grand  is  the  scale  on  which  this  cultivation  of  science  has  been  re- 
European prog-  sumed,  so  many  are  those  engaged  in  it,  so  rapid  is  the  .ad* 
qusiil?oihof  ac~  vance,  and  so  great  are  the  material  advantages,  that  there  is 
knowledge.  no  difficulty  in  appreciating  the  age  of  which  it  is  the  char- 
acteristic. The  most  superficial  outline  enables  us  to  recognize  at  once 
its  resemblance  to  that  period  of  Greek  life  to  which  I  have  referred. 
To  bring  its  features  into  relief,  I  shall  devote  a  few  pages  to  a  cursory 
review  of  the  progress  of  some  of  the  departments  of  science,  selecting 
for  the  purpose  topics  of  general  interest. 

First,  then,  as  respects  the  atmosphere,  and  the  phenomena  connected 
with  it. 

From  observations  on  the  twilight,  the  elasticity  of  aerial  bodies,  and 
The  atmos-  the  condensing  action  of  cold,  the  conclusion  previously  arrived 
phere>  at  by  Alhazen  was  established,  that  the  atmosphere  does  not 
extend  unlimitedly  into  space.  Its  height  is  considered  to  be  about 
forty-five  miles.  From  its  compressibility,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  With- 
in a  much  smaller  limit ;  were  it  of  uniform  density,  it  would  not  ex- 
tend more  than  29,000  feet.  Hence,  comparing  it  with  the  dimensions 
of  the  earth,  it  is  an  insignificant  aerial  shell,  in  thickness  not  the  eight- 
ieth part  of  the  distance  to  the  earth's  centre,  and  its  immensity  alto- 
gether an  illusion.  It  bears  about  the  same  proportion  to  the  earth 
that  the  down  upon  a  peach  bears  to  the  peach  itself. 

A  foundation  for  the  mechanical  theory  of  the  atmosphere  was  laid 
as  soon  as  just  ideas  respecting  liquid  pressures,  as  formerly  taught  by 
Archimedes,  were  restored,  the  conditions  of  vertical  and  oblique  press- 
ures investigated,  the  demonstration  of  equality  of  pressures  in  all  di- 
rections given,  and  the  proof  furnished  that  the  force  of  a  liquid  on  the 
bottom  of  a  vessel  may  be  very  much  greater  than  its  weight. 

Such  of  these  conclusions  as  were  applicable  were  soon  transferred  to 
the  case  of  aerial  bodies.  The  weight  of  the  atmosphere  was  demonstra- 
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t'-'l,  its  pressure  illustrated  and  measured  ;  then  came  the  dis- 
pute  about  the  action  of  pumps,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Aris-  n 
totelian  doctrine  of  the  horror  of  a  vacuum.  Coincidently  occurred  the 
invention  of  the  barometer,  and  the  proof  of  its  true  theory,  both  on  a 
pie  in  Paris  and  on  a  mountain  in  Auvergne.  The  invention  of  the 
air-pump,  and  its  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  properties  of  the  atmos- 
phere, exiended  in  a  singular  manner  the  taste  for  natural  philosopl 

The  mechanics  of  the  air  was  soon  followed  by  its  chemistry.  From 
ivmote  ages  it  had  been  numbered  among  the  elements,  though  ItJI  Chemic*i 
considered  liable  to  vitiation  or  foulness.  The  great  discovery  n  ' 
of  oxygen  gas  placed  its  chemical  relations  in  their  proper  position. 
One  alter  another,  other  gases,  both  simple  and  compound,  were  dis 
covered.  Then  it  was  recognized  that  the  atmosphere  is  the  common 
receptacle  for  all  gases  and  vapors,  and  the  problem  whether,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  it  has  ever  undergone  change  in  its  constitution  arose 
for  solution. 

The  negative  determination  of  that  problem,  so  far  as  a  few  thousand 
years  were  concerned,  was  necessarily  followed  by  a  recogni-  ^'^JJJJJj^JJJ 
tion  of  the  antagonism  of  animals  and  plants,  and  their  mu-  punu. 
tually  balancing  each  other,  the  latter  accomplishing  their  duty  under 
the  influence  of  the  sun,  though  he  is  a  hundred  millions  of  mi]es  dis- 
tant. From  this  it  appeared  that  it  is  not  by  incessant  interventions 
that  the  sum  total  of  animal  life  is  adjusted  to  that  of  vegetable,  but 
that,  in  this  respect,  the  system  of  government  of  the  world  is  by  the 
operation  of  natural  causes  and  law,  a  conclusion  the  more  imposing 
since  it  contemplates  all  living  things,  and  includes  even  man  himself 
ail  of  these  investigations  proved  that  the  organic  substance  of 
plants  is  condensed  from  the  inorganic  air  to  which  that  of  all  animals 
returns,  the  particles  running  in  ever-repeating  cycles,  now  in  the 
now  in  plants,  now  in  animals,  now  in  the  air  again,  the  impulse  of 
movement  being  in  the  sun,  from  whom  has  come  the  force  incorporated 
in  plant  tissues,  and  eventually  disengaged  in  our  fires,  shining  in  our 
flames,  oppressing  us  in  fevers,  and  surprising"  us  in  blushes. 

Organic  disturbances  by  respiration  and  the  growth  of  plants  being 
in  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  air,  its  uniformity  of  composition  would  be 
impossible  were  it  not  for  the  agency  of  the  winds  and  the  dif-  Tbewindi: 
fusion  of  hieh  it  was  found  would  take  place  under  any  and  Mim 

praraife     The  winds  w  igth  properly  referred  to  the  influence 

of  the  sun,  v  air,  causing  it  to  ascend,  while  other 

portions  flow  in  below.  The  explanation  of  land  and  sea  breezes  was 
given,  and  in  the  trade-wind  was  found  a  proof  of  the  rotation  of  the 
earth.  At  a  later  period  followed  the  explanation  of  monsoons  in  the 
altcrna:  and  cooling  tff  Asia  and  Africa  on  opposite  sicles  of 

the  line,  and  of  tornadoes,  which  are  disks  of  air  rotating  round  a  trans- 
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lated  axis  with  a  diameter  of  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  the  axis  moving  in  a  curvilinear  track  with  a  progressive  advam 
of  twenty  or  twenty -five  miles  an  hour,  and  the  motions  being  in  oppo- 
site directions  on  opposite  hemispheres  of  the  globe. 

The  equatorial  calms  and  trade-winds  accounted  for  on  physical  prin- 
ciples, it  was  admitted  that  the  winds  of  high  latitudes,  proverbially  un- 
certain as  they  are,  depend  in  like  manner  on  definite  causes. 

"With  these  palpable  movements  there  are  others  of  a  less  obvious 
kind.  Through  the  air,  and  by  reason  of  motions  in  it,  sounds  are 
transmitted  to  us. 

The  Alexandrian  mathematicians  made  sound  a  favorite  study.  Mod- 
ern acoustics  arose  from  the  recognition  that  there  is  nothing  issuing 
of  sounds:  from  the  sounding  body,  but  that  its  parts  are  vibrating  and  af- 
ityeu  v  "'  fecting  the  medium  between  it  and  the  ear.  Not  only  by  the 
air-pump,  but  also  by  observations  in  the  rare  atmosphere  of  the  upper 
regions,  it  was  shown  that  the  intensity  of  sound  depends  upon  the  dens- 
ity. On  the  top  of  a  mountain  the  report  of  a  pistol  is  no  louder  than 
that  of  a  cracker  in  the  valley.  As  to  the  gradual  propagation  of  sounds, 
it  was  impossible  to  observe  fire-arms  discharged  at  a  distance  without 
noticing  that  the  flash  appears  longer  before  the  report  in*proportion  as 
the  distance  is  greater.  The  Florentine  academicians  attempted  a  de- 
termination of  the  velocity,  and  found  it  to  be  1148  feet  in  a  second. 
More  accurate  and  recent  experiments  made  it  1089.42  feet  at  the  freez- 
ing-point of  water ;  but  the  velocity,  though  independent  of  the  dens- 
ity, increases  with  the  temperature  at  the  rate  of  1.14  foot  for  each  de- 
gree. For  other  media  the  rate  is  different ;  for  water,  about  4687  feet 
in  a  second,  and  in  cast  iron  about  lOj-  times  greater  than  in  air.  All 
sounds,  irrespective  of  their  note  or  intensity,  move  at  the  same  veloc- 
ity, the  medium  itself  being  motionless  in  the  mass.  No  sound  can  pass 
through  a  vacuum.  The  sudden  aerial  condensation  attending  the  prop- 
agation of  a  sound  gives  rise  to  a  momentary  evolution  of  heat,  which 
increases  th'e  elasticity  of  the  air,  and  hence  the  velocity  is  higher  than 
916  feet  in  a  second,  otherwise  the  theoretical  rate. 

Turning  from  soniferous  media  to  sounding  bodies,  it  was  shown  that 
Acoustic  Phe-  the  difference  between  acute  and  grave  sounds  depends  on 
nomena.  faQ  frequency  of  vibration.  The  ear  can  not  perceive  a  sound 
originating  in  less  than  thirty-two  vibrations  in  a  second,  nor  one  of 
more  than  24,000.  The  actual  number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  note 
was  counted  by  means  of  revolving  wheels  and  other  contrivances.  I 
have  not  space  to  relate  the  investigation  of  many  other  acoustic  facts, 
the  reference  of  sounds  to  phases  of  condensation,  and  rarefaction  in  the 
elastic  medium  taking  place  in  a  normal  direction ;  the  affections  of 
note,  intensity,  quality  ;  the  passage  in  curved  lines  and  around  obsta- 
cles ;  the  production  of  sympathetic  sounds ;  nodal  points ;  the  effect  of 
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reeds;  the  phenomena  of  pipes  and  flutes,  and  other  wind  instruments; 
the  various  vibrations  ol  as  bells;  or  of  membranes,  as  drums; 

visible  acoustic  lines;  the  reflection  of  undulations  by  surfaces  of  vari- 
ous forms;  their  interferences,  so  that,  no  matter  how  intense  th«-y  may 
b«-  individually,  they  can  be  caused  to  produce  silence;  nor  of  whisper- 
ing galleries,  echoes,  the  nature  of  articulate  sounds,  the  physiology  of 
the  vocal  and  auditory  organs  of  man,  and  the  construction  of  sp- 
in g  machines. 

Like  the  air,  the  ocean,  which  covers  three  fourths  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, when  reduced  to  a  proper  standard  of  measure,  loses  very  -n,,  OM1B. 
much  of  its  imposing  aspect.    Tin-  varnish  that  covers  a  twelve-  Iu  §Iie> 
inch  globe  represents  its  relative  dimension  not  inadequately. 

On  the  theory  of  gravitation,  the  tides  of  the  ocean  were  explained 
as  depending  on  the  attractive  force  of  the  sun  and  moon.  Its  TiAenutA 
cunvnts,  in  u  general  manner,  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  air.  currenu- 
They  originate  in  the  disturbing  action  of  solar  heat,  the  temperature 
of  the  sea  varying  from  85°  in  the  torrid  zone  to  the  freezing-point  as 
the  poles  are  approached.  Its  specific  gravity  at  the  equator  is  estima- 
ted at  1.028;  but  this  density  necessarily  varies  with  the  rate  at  which 
superficial  evaporation  takes  place ;  the  pure  vapor  rising,  leaves  a  more 
concentrated  salt  solution.  The  effect  is  therefore,  in  some  degree,  to 
counteract  the  expansion  of  the  water  by  warmth,  for  the  sun-rays,  being 
able  to  penetrate  several  feet  below  the  surface,  correspondingly  raise 
the  temperature  of  that  portion,  which  expands  and  becomes  lighter; 
but,  simultaneously,  surface  evaporation  tends  to  make  the  water  heav- 
ier. Notwithstanding  this,  currents  are  established  through  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  dilatation,  and  of  them  the  Gulf  Stream  is  to  us  the  most 
striking  example. 

The  physical  action  of  the  sun-rays  in  occasioning  currents  operates 
through  the  expansion  of  water,  of  which  warm  portions  as-  Effects  of  oce»n 
cend  to  the  surface,  colder  portions  from  beneath  setting  in  8trealM- 
to  supply  their  place.  These  currents,  both  hot  and  cold,  are  affected 
by  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth,  the  action  being  essentially  the 
same  as  that  for  the  winds.  They  exert  so  great  an  influence  as  con- 
veyers of  heat  as  to  disturb  the  ordinary  climate  relation  depending  on 
the  sun's  position.  In  this  way  the  Gulf  Stream,  a  river  of  hot  water  in 
a  sea  of  cold,  as  soon  as  it  spreads  out  on  the  surface  of  the  Atlantic  in 
higher  latitudes,  liberates  into  the  air  the  heat  it  has  brought  from  the 
torrid  zone;  and  this,  being  borne  by  the  southwest  wind,  which  blow? 
in  those  localities  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  to  the  westerly  part 
of  the  European  continent,  raises  by  many  degrees  the  mean  annual 
temperature,  thus  not  only  regulating  the  distribution  of  animals  and 
plants,  but  also  influencing  human  life  and  its  pursuits,  making  pi; 
congenial  that  would  otherwise  be  inclement,  and  even  facilitating  the 
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progress  of  civilization.  Whatever,  therefore,  can  affect  the  heat,  the 
volume,  the  velocity,  the  direction  of  such  a  stream,  at  once  produces 
important  consequences  in  the  organic  world. 

The  Alexandrian  school  had  attained  correct  ideas  respecting  the  me- 
physical  and  chanical  properties  of  water  as  the  type  of  liquids.  This  knowl- 
fatfo£?fw£  edge  was)  however,  altogether  lost  in  Europe  for  many  ages, 
ter-  and  not  regained  until  the  time  of  Stevinus  and  Galileo,  who 

recovered  correct  views  of  the  nature  of  pressure,  both  vertical  and 
oblique,  and  placed  the  sciences  of  hydrostatics  and  hydrodynamics  on 
proper  foundations.  The  Florentine  academicians,  from  their  experi- 
ments on  water  inclosed  in  a  globe  of  gold,  concluded  that  it  is  incom- 
pressible, an  error  subsequently  corrected,  and  its  compressibility  meas- 
ured. The  different  states  in  which  it  occurs,  as  ice,  water,  steam,  were 
shown  to  depend  altogether  on  the  amount  of  latent  heat  it  contains. 
Out  of  these  investigations  originated  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine, 
of  which  it  may  be  said  that  it  has  revolutionized  the  industry  of  the 
world.  Soon  after  the  explanation  of  the  cause  of  its  three  states  fol- 
lowed the  great  discovery  that  the  opinion  of  past  ages  respecting  its 
elementary  nature  is  altogether  erroneous.  It  is  not  a  simple  element, 
but  is  composed  of  two  ingredients,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  as  was  rigor- 
ously proved  by  decomposing  and  forming  it.  By  degrees,  more  cor- 
rect views  of  the  nature  of  evaporation  were  introduced ;  gases  and  va- 
pors were  found  to  coexist  in  the  same  space,  not  because  of  their  mu- 
tual solvent  power,  but  because  of  their  individual  and  independent 
elasticity.  The  instantaneous  formation  of  vapors  in  a  vacuum  showed 
that  the  determining  condition  is  heat,  the  weight  of  vapor  capable  of 
existing  in  a  given  space  being  proportional  to  the  temperature.  More 
scientific  views  of  the  nature  of  maximum  density  were  obtained,  and 
on  these  principles  was  effected  the  essential  improvement  of.  the  low- 
pressure  steam-engine — the  apparent  paradox  of  condensing  the  stearn 
without  cooling  the  cylinder. 

In  like  manner  much  light  was  cast  on  the  meteorological  functions 
of  water.  It  was  seen  that  the  diurnal  vaporization  from  the  earth  de- 
s  and  their  pends  on  the  amount  of  heat  received,  the  vapor  rising  in- 
yisibiy  in  the  air  till  it  reaches  a  region  where  the  temper- 
ature is  sufficiently  low.  There  condensation  into  vesicles  of  perhaps 
5oiou  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ensues,  and  of  myriads  of  such  globules  a 
cloud  is  composed.  Of  clouds,  notwithstanding  their  many  forms  and 
aspects,  a  classification  was  given — cirrus,  cumulus,  stratus,  etc.  It  was 
obvious  why  some  dissolve  away  and  disappear  when  they  encounter 
warmer  or  drier  spaces,  and  why  others  descend  as  rain.  It  was  shown 
that  the  drops  can  not  be  pure,  since  they  come  in  contact  with  dust, 
soluble  gases,  and  organic  matter  in  the  air.  Sinking  into  the  ground, 
the  water  issues  forth  as  springs,  contaminated  with  whatever  is  in  the 
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soil,  and  finds  its  way,  through  streamlets  and  rivers,  back  to  The  return  of 
the  sea.  and  thus  the  drainage  of  countries  is  accomplished.  «e*. 
Through  such  a  returning  path  it  comes  to  the  receptacle  from  which  it 
set  out ;  the  heat  of  the  sun  raised  it  from  the  ocean,  the  attraction  of 
the  earth  returns  it  thereto;  and,  since  the  heat-supply  is  invariable 
from  year  to  year,  the  quantity  set  in  motion  must  be  the  same.  Col- 
lateral results  of  no  little  importance  attend  these  movements.  Every 
drop  of  rain  falling  on  the  earth  disintegrates  and  disturbs  portions  of 
tin;  soil ;  every  stream  carries  solid  matter  into  the  sea.  It  is  the  prov- 
ince of  geology  to  estimate  the  enormous  aggregate  of  detritus,  conti- 
nents washed  away  and  new  continents  formed,  and  the  face  of  the  earth 
remodeled  and  renewed. 

The  artificial  decomposition  of  water  constitutes  an  epoch  in  chem- 
istry. The  European  form  of  this  science,  in  contradistinction  pngn^ot 
to  the  Arabian,  arose  from  the  doctrine  of  acids  and  alkalies,  d>emifU7- 
and  their  neutralization.  This  was  about  A.D.  1614.  It  was  perceived 
that  the  union  of  bodies  is  connected  with  the  possession  of  opposite 
qualities,  and  hence  was  introduced  the  idea  of  an  attraction  of  affinity. 
On  this  the  discovery  of  elective  attraction  followed.  Then  came  the 
recognition  that  this  attraction  is  connected  with  opposite  electrical 
states,  chemistry  and  electricity  approaching  each  other.  A  train  of 
splendid  discoveries  followed ;  metals  were  obtained  light  enough  fo 
float  in  water,  and  even  apparently  to  accomplish  the  proverbial  impos- 
sibility of  setting  it  on  fire.  In  the  end  it  was  shown  that  the  chemical 
force  of  electricity  is  directly  proportional  to  its  absolute  quaii* 
Better  views  of  the  nature  of  chemical  attraction  were  attain-  Attrition, 
ed,  better  views  of  the  intrinsic  nature  of  bodies.  The  old  Theetanea*. 
idea  of  four  elements  was  discarded,  as  also  the  Saracenic  doctrine  of  salt, 
sulphur,  and  mercury.  The  elements  were  multiplied  until  at  last  they 
numbered  more  than  sixty.  Alchemy  merged  into  chemistry  through 
the  theory  of  phlogiston,  which  accounted  for  the  change  that 
metals  undenro  when  exposed  to  the  fire  on  the  principle  that 
something  was  driven  off  from  them — a  something  that  might  be  re- 
stored again  by  the  action  of  combustible  bodies.  It  is  remarkable  how 
adaptive  this  theory  was.  It  was  found  to  include  the  cases  of  corabus- 
tivc  operations,  the  production  o^acids,  the  breathing  of  animals.  It 
maintained  its  ground  r\vn  long  after  the  discovery  of  oxygen  gas,  of 
which  one  of  the  first  names  was  dephlogisticated  air. 

But  a  false  theory  always  contains  within  itself  the  germ  of  its  own 
destruction.     The  w-  it  of  this  was,  that  when  a  metal  is  burnt 

the  product  oiiL'ht  to  l>e  lighter  than  the  metal,  whereas  it  proves  b« 
ier.     At  length  it  eti>d  that  what  the  metal  had  gain- 

ed the  surrounding  air  had  lost.     This  discovery  implied  that 
the  balance  had  been  resorted  to  for  the  determination  of  try- 
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weights  and  for  the  decision  of  physical  questions.  The  reintroduc- 
tion  of  that  instrument — for,  as  we  have  seen,  it  had  ages  before  been 
employed  by  the  Saracen  philosophers,  who  used  several  different  forms 
of  it — marked  the  epoch  when  chemistry  ceased  to  be  exclusively  a  sci- 
ence of  quality  and  became  one  of  quantity. 

On  the  ruins  of  the  phlogistic  theory  arose  the  theory  of  oxygen, 
Theory  of  oxy-  which  was  sustained  with  singular  ability.  Its  progress  wj 
SSenciature.  greatly  facilitated  by  the  promulgation  of  a  new  nomencla- 
ture in  conformity  to  its  principles,  and  of  remarkable  elegance  and 
power.  In  the  course  of  time  it  became  necessary,  however,  to  modify 
the  theory,  especially  by  deposing  oxygen  from  the  attitude  of  sover- 
eignty to  which  it  had  been  elevated,  and  assigning  to  it  several  col- 
leagues, such  as  chlorine,  iodine,  etc.  The  introduction  of  the  balance 
was  also  followed  by  important  consequences  in  theoretical  chemistry, 
among  which  pre-eminently  was  the  establishment  of  the  laws  of  com- 
binations of  bodies. 

Extensive  and  imposing  as  is  the  structure  of  chemistry,  it  is  very  far 
Present  state  frorn  ^s  completion.  It  is  so  surrounded  by  the  scaffolding  its 
of  chemistry.  buiiders  are  using,  it  is  so  deformed  with  the  materials  of  their 
work,  that  its  true  plan  can  not  yet  be  made  out.  In  this  respect  it  is 
far  more  backward  than  astronomy.  It  has,  however,  disposed  of  the 
idea  of  the  destruction  and  creation  of  matter.  It  accepts  without  hesi- 
indestructibii-  tation  the  doctrine  of  the  imperishability  of  substance ;  for, 
ity  of  matter,  though  the  aspect  of  a  thing  may  change  through  decompo- 
sitions and  recombinations,  in  which  its  constituent  parts  are  concerned, 
every  atom  continues  to  exist,  and  may  be  recovered  by  suitable  pro- 
cesses, though  the  entire  thing  may  have  seemingly  disappeared.  A 
particle  of  water  raised  from  the  sea  may  ascend  invisibly  through  the 
air,  it  may  float  above  us  in  the  cloud,  it  may  fall  in  the  rain-drop,  sink 
into  the  earth,  gush  forth  again  in  the  fountain,  enter  the  rootlets^of  a 
plant,  rise  up  with  the  sap  to  the  leaves,  be  there  decomposed  by  the 
sunlight  into  its  constituent  elements,  its  oxygen  and  hydrogen ;  of  these 
and  other  elements,  oils,  and  acids,  and  various  organic  compounds  may 
be  made ;  in  these  or  in  its  undecomposed  state  it  may  be 'received  in 
the  food  of  animals,  circulate  in  their  blood,  be  essentially  concerned  in 
acts  of  intellection  executed  by  thg  brain,  it  may  be  expired  in  the 
breath.  Though  shed  in  the  tear  in  moments  of  despair,  it  may  give 
birth  to  the  rainbow,  the  emblem  of  hope.  Whatever  the  course  through 
which  it  has  passed,  whatever  mutations  it  has  undergone,  whatever  the 
force  it  has  submitted  to,  its  elementary  constituents  endure.  Not  only 
have  they  not  been  annihilated,  they  have  not  even  been  changed ;  and 
in  a  period  of  time,  long  or  short,  they  find  their  way  as  water  back 
again  to  the  sea  from  which  they  came. 

Discoveries  in  electricity  not  only  made  a  profound  impression  on 
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chemistry,  they  have  taken  no  insignificant  share  in  modifying  human 
opinion  on  other  very  interesting  subjects.  In  all  ages  the  Electrical 
lightning  had  been  looked  upon  with  superstitious  dread.  The  di8C07erle8- 
thunderbolt  had  long  been  feigned  to  be  the  especial  weapon  of  Divin- 
ity. A  like  superstitious  sentiment  had  prevailed  respecting  the  north* 
ern  lights,  universally  regarded  in  those  countries  in  which  they  display 
themselves  as  glimpses  of  the  movements  of  the  angelic  hosts,  the  ban- 
ners and  weapons  of  the  armies  of  heaven.  A  great  blow  against  su- 
perstition was  struck  when  the  physical  nature  of  these  phenomena  was 
determined.  As  to  the  connection  of  electrical  science  with  the  prog- 
ress of  civilization,  what  more  needs  to  be  said  than  to  allude  to  the  tel- 
egraph. 

It  is  an  illustration  of  the  excellence  and  fertility  of  modern  methods 
that  the  phenomena  of  the  attraction  displayed  by  amber,  which  Th«ori««of 
had  been  known  and  neglected  for  two  thousand  years,  in  one  electridt3r- 
tenth  of  that  time  led  to  surprising  results.  First  it  was  shown  that 
there  are  many  other  bodies  which  will  act  in  like  manner;  Kiectric«i ph«- 
then  came  the  invention  of  the  electrical  machine,  the  discov-  nonaeiu- 
ery  of  electrical  repulsion,  and  the  spark ;  the  differences  of  conduct!* 
bility  in  bodies ;  the  two  apparent  species  of  electricity,  vitreous  and 
resinous ;  the  general  law  of  attraction  and  repulsion ;  the  wonderful 
phenomena  of  the  Lcyden  phial  and  the  electric  shock ;  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  identity  of  lightning  and  electricity ;  the  means  of  protecting 
buildings  and  ships  by  rods ;  the  velocity  of  electric  movement — that 
immense  distances  can  be  passed  through  in  an  inappreciable  time ;  the 
theory  of  one  fluid  and  that  of  two;  the  mathematical  discussion  of  all 
the  phenomena,  first  on  one  and  then  on  the  other  of  these  doctrines; 
the  invention  of  the  torsion  balance ;  the  determination  that  the  at- 
tractive and  repulsive  forces  follow  the  law  of  the  inverse  squares ;  the 
conditions  of  distribution  on  conductors ;  the  elucidation  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  induction.  At  length,  when  discovery  seemed  to  be  paus- 
ing, the  facts  of  galvanism  were  announced  in  Italy.  Up  to  Voiuic«iee- 
this  time  it  was  thought  that  the  most  certain  sign  of  the  death  ll 
of  an  animal  was  its  inability  to  exhibit  muscular  contraction-;  but  now 
it  was  shown  that  muscular  movements  could  be  excited  in  those  that 
were  dead  and  even  mutilated.  Then  followed  quickly  the  invention 
of  the  Voltaic  pile.  Who  could  have  foreseen  that  the  twitching  of  a 
frog's  l«"_r  in  the  Italian  experiments  would  establish  beyond 
all  question  the  compound  nature  of  water,  separating  its  con- 
stituents  from  one  another?  would  lead  to  the  deflagration  and  dissipa- 
tion in  a  vapor  of  metals  that  could  hardly  be  melted  in  a  furnace? 
would  show  that  the  solid  earth  we  tread  upon  is  an  o\  ield  new 

•als  light  enough  to  swim  upon  wat.T.  and  even  seem  to  set  it  on 
fire?  produce  the  most  brilliant  of  all  artificial  lights,  rivaling,  if  not 
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excelling,  in  its  intolerable  splertdor,  the  noontide  sun  ?  would  occasion 
a  complete  revolution  in  chemistry,  compelling  that  science  to  accept  ne) 
ideas,  and  even  a  new  nomenclature  ?  that  it  would  give  us  the  power 
of  making  magnets  capable  of  lifting  more  than  a  ton,  and  cast  a  light 
on  that  riddle  of  ages,  the  pointing  of  the  mariner's  compass  north  and 
south,  and  explain  the  mutual  attraction  or  repulsion  of  magnetic  nee- 
dles ?  that  it  would  enable  us  to  form  exquisitely  in  metal  casts  of  all 
kinds  of  objects  of  art,  and  give  workmen  a  means  of  gilding  and  silver- 
ing without  risk  to  their  health  ?  that  it  would  suggest  to  the  evil-dis- 
posed the  forging  of  bank-notes,  the  sophisticating  of  jewelry,  and  be  in- 
valuable in  the  uttering  of  false  coinage  ?  that  it  would  carry  the  mes- 
sages of  commerce  and  friendship  instantaneously  across  continents  or 
under  oceans,  and  "  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  pole  ?" 

Yet  this  is  only  a  part  of  what  the  Italian  experiment,  carried  out  by 
modern  methods,  has  actually  done.  Could  there  be  a  more  brilliant 
exhibition,  of  their  power,  a  brighter  earnest  of  the  future  of  material 
philosophy  ? 

As  it  had  been  with  amber,  so  with  the  magnet.  Its  properties  had 
Discoveries  in  ^^  Tiiimvestigated  for  two  thousand  years,  except  in  China, 
magnetism.  where  the  observation  had  been  made  that  its  qualities  may 
be  imparted  to  steel,  and  that  a  little  bar  or  needle  so  prepared,  if  float- 
ed on  the  surface  of  water  or  otherwise  suspended,  will  point  north  and 
south.  In  that  manner  the  magnet  had  been  applied  to  the  navigation 
of  ships,  and  in  journeys  across  the  trackless  deserts.  The  first  Euro- 
pean magnetical  discovery  was  that  of  Columbus,  who  observed  a  line 
of  no  variation  west  of  the  Azores.  Then  followed  the  detection  of  the 
dip,  the  demonstration  of  poles  in  the  needle,  and  of  the  law  of  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion ;  the  magnetic  voyage  undertaken  by  the  English 
government ;  the  construction  of  general  variation  charts ;  the  observa- 
tion of  diurnal  variation ;  local  perturbations ;  the  influence  of  the  Au- 
rora, which  affects  all  the  three  expressions  of  magnetical  power ;  the 
disturbance  of  the  horary  motion  simultaneously  over  thousands  of 
miles,  as  from  Kasan  to  Paris.  In  the  mean  time,  the  theory  of  magnet- 
ism improved  as  the  facts  came  out.  Its  germ  was  the  Cartesian  vor 
tices,  suggested  by  the  curvilinear  forms  of  iron  filings  in  the  vicinity 
of  magnetic  poles.  The  subsequent  mathematical  discussion  was  con- 
ducted upon  the  same  principles  as  in  the  case  of  electricity. 

Then  came  the  Danish  discovery  of  the  relations  of  electricity  and 
g.  magnetism,  illustrated  in  England  by  rotatory  motions,  and  in 
France  adorned  by  the  electrodynamic  theory,  embracing  the 
action  of  currents  and  magnets,  magnets  and  magnets,  currents  and  cur- 
rents. The  generation  of  magnetism  by  electricity  was  after  a  little 
delay  followed  by  its  converse,  the  production  of  electricity  by  magnet- 
ism ;  and  thermoelectric  currents,  arising  from  the  "unequal  application 
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or  propagation  of  beat,  were  rendered  serviceable  in  producing  the  most 
sensitive  of  all  thermometers. 

The  investigation  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  light  rivals  in  inter- 
est and  value  that  of  ty.     What  is  this  agent,  light, 
which  clothes  the  earth  with  verdure,  making  animal  life  pos- 
sible,  extending  man's  intellectual  sphere,  bringing  to  his  knowledge 
the  forms  and  colors  of  things,  and  giving  him  information  of  the  e.\ 
ence  of  countless  myriads  of  worlds  ?     What  is  this  light  which,  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  realities,  presents  him  with  so  many  delusive  fictions, 
which  rests  the  colored  bow  against  the  cloud  —  the  bow  once  .*. 
when  men  transferred  their  own  motives  and  actions  to  the  Divinity,  to 
be  the  weapon  of  God  ? 

The  first  ascertained  optical  fact  was  probably  the  propagation  of 
light  in  straight  lines.  The  theory  of  perspective,  on  which 
the  Alexandrian  mathematicians  voluminously  wrote,  implies 
as  much ;  but,  agreeably  to  the  early  methods  of  philosophy,  which  were 
inclined  to  make  man  the  centre  of  all  things,  it  was  supposed  that  rays 
are  emitted  from  the  eye  and  proceed  outwardly,  not  ttiat  they  come 
from  exterior  objects  and  pass  through  the  organ  of  vision  interiorly. 
Even  the  great  geometer  Euclid  treated  the  subject  on  that  erroneous 
principle,  an  error  corrected  by  the  Arabians.  In  the  mean  time  the 
law  of  reflection  had  been  discovered ;  that  for  refraction  foiled  Alha- 
zcn,  and  was  reserved  for  a  European.  Among  natural  optical  phe- 
nomena the  form  of  the  rainbow  was  accounted  for,  notwithstanding  a 
general  belief  in  its  supernatural  origin.  Its  colors,  however,  could  not 
be  explained  until  exact  ideas  of  refrangibility,  dispersion,  and  the  com- 
position of  white  light  were  attained/  The  reflecting  telescope  was  in- 
vented ;  the  recognized  possibility  of  achromatism  led  to  an  improve- 
ment in  the  refractor.  A  little  previously  the  progressive  mo- 
tion  of  light  had  been  proved,  first  for  reflected  light  by  the 
eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  then  for  the  direct  light  of  the  stars.  A 
true  theory  of  colors  originated  with  the  formation  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum ;  that  beautiful  experiment  led  to  the  discovery  of  irrationality  of 
dispersion  and  the  fixed  lines.  The  phenomena  of  refraction  in  the  case 
of  Iceland  spar  were  examined,  and  the  law  for  the  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary rays  given.  At  the  same  time  the  polarization  of  light  by 
double  refraction  waa  discovered.  A  century  later  it  was  followed  by 
polarization  by  reflection  and  single  refraction,  depolarization,  irised 
riniys.  bright  and  black  crosses  in  crystals,  and  unannealed  or  compressed 
glass,  the  connection  between  optical  phenomena  and  crystalline  form, 
uniaxial  crystals  giving  circular  rings  and  biaxial  oval  ones,  and  circu- 
lar and  elliptical  polarization. 

The  beautiful  colors  of  soap-bubbles,  at  first  mixed  up  with  those  of 
striated  and  dotted  surfa  >  their  true  condition — thick- 
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ness.  The  determination  of  thickness  of  a  film  necessary  to  give  a  cer- 
tain color  was  the  first  instance  of  exceedingly  minute  measures  beauti- 
fully executed.  These  soon  became  connected  with  fringes  in  shadows, 
and  led  to  ascertaining  the  length  of  waves  of  light. 

Meantime  more  correct  ideas  respecting  vision  were  obtained.  Al- 
vision;  the  hazen's  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  retina  and  lens  was  adopt- 
theeye.  ed.  This  had  been  the  first  truly  scientific  investigation  in 
physiology.  The  action  of  the  eye  was  reduced  to  that  of  the  camera- 
obscura  described  by  Da  Vinci,  and  the  old  notion  of  rays  issuing  there- 
from finally  abandoned.  It  had  held  its  ground  through  the  deceptive 
illustration  of  the  magic-lantern.  Of  this  instrument  the  name  indicates 
the  popular  opinion  of  its  nature.  In  the  stories  of  necromancers  and 
magicians  of  the  time  are  «to  be  found  traces  of  applications  to  which  it 
was  insidiously  devoted — the  raising  of  the  dead,  spectres  skipping  along 
the  ground  or  dancing  on  the  walls  and  chimneys,  pendulous  images, 
apparitions  in  volumes  of  smoke.  These  early  instruments  were  th( 
optical  instru-  forerunners  of  many  beautiful  inventions  of  later  times — the 
kaleidoscope,  producing  its  forms  of  marvelous  symmetry; 
the  stereoscope,  aided  by  photography,  offering  the  very  embodiment 
of  external  scenery ;  the  achromatic  and  reflecting  telescope,  to  which 
physical  astronomy  is  so  greatly  indebted;  and  the  achromatic  micro- 
scope, now  working  a  revolution  in  anatomy  and  physiology. 

In  its  theory  optics  has  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  acoustics. 
The  unduia-  Almost  from  the  very  beginning  it  was  recognized  that  sound 
tory  theory.  jg  noj.  a  material  substance  emitted  from  the  sounding  body, 
but  only  undulations  occurring  in  the  air.  For  long,  optics  failed  to 
reach  an  analogous  conclusion.  The  advancement  of  the  former  science 
has  been  from  the  general  principle  down  to  the  details,  that  of  the  lat- 
ter from  the  details  up  to  the  general  principle. 

That  light  consists  of  undulations  in  an  elastic  medium  was  first  in- 
ferred in  1664.  Soon  after,  reflection,  refraction,  and  double  refraction 
were  accounted  for  on  that  principle.  The  slow  progress  of  this  theory 
was  doubtless  owing  to  Newton's  supremacy.  He  gave  a  demonstra- 
tion in  the  second  book  of  the  Principia  (Prop.  42)  that  such  motions 
must  diverge  into  the  unmoved  spaces,  and  carried  popular  comprehen- 
sion with  him  by  such  illustrations  as  that  we  hear  sounds  though  a 
mountain  interpose.  It  was  thought  that  the  undulatory  theory  was 
disposed  of  by  such  facts  as  the  impossibility  of  seeing  through  a  crook- 
ed pipe,  though  we  can  hear  through  it ;  or  that  we  can  not  look  round 
a  corner,  though  we  can  listen  round  one. 

The  present  century  finally  established  it  through  the  discovery  of 
interference,  the  destruction  of  the  emission  theory  being  inevitable 
when  it  was  shown  that  light,  interfering  under  certain  circumstances 
with  light,  may  produce  darkness,  as  sound  added  to  sound  may  pro- 
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duce  silence — results  arising  from  the  action  of  undulating  motion. 
The  difficulties  presented  by  polarization  were  not  only  removed,  but 
that  class  of  phenomena  w«-rc  actually  made  a  strong  support  of  the  the- 
ory. Tin.-  discovery  that  two  ]>«  -ncils  of  oppositely  polarized  light  would 
not  interim1,  led  at  once  to  the  theory  of  tran.-  .'^rations.  Great 

mathematical  ability  was  now  required  for  the  treatment  of  the  subject, 
and  the  special  consideration  of  many  optical  problems  from  this  new 
point  of  view,  as,  for  example,  determining  the  result  of  transverse  vi- 
brations coming  into  a  medium  of  different  density  in  different  direc- 
tions. As  the  theory  of  universal  gravitation  had  formerly  done,  so 
now  the  undulatory  theory  began  to  display  its  power  as  a  physical 
truth,  enabling  geometers  to  foresee  results,  and  to  precede  the  exp 
mentor  in  conclusions.  Among  earlier  results  of  the  kind  was  the  pre- 
diction that  both  the  rays  in  the  biaxial  crystal  topaz  are  extraordinary, 
and  that  circular  polarization  miirht  be  produced  b\  on  in  a 

rhomb  of  glass.  The  phenomena  of  depolarization  offered  no  special 
difficulty ;  and  many  new  facts,  as  those  of  elliptic  polarization  and  con- 
ical retraction,  have  since  illustrated  the  power  of  the  theory. 

Light,  then,  is  the  result  of  ethereal  undulations  impinging  on  the  eye. 
There  exists  throughout  the  universe  and  among  the  parti-  ^e  cther  and 
cles  of  all  bodies  an  elastic  medium,  the  ether.  By  reason  lta  movcment*- 
of  the  repulsion  of  its  own  parts  it  is  uniformly  diffused  in  a  vacuum. 
In  the  interior  of  refracting  media  it  exists  in  a  state  of  less  elasticity 
compared  with  its  density  than  in  vacuo.  Vibrations  communicated  to 
it  in  free  space  are  propagated  through  such  media  by  the  ether  in  their 
interior.  The  parts  of  shining  bodies  vibrate  as  those  of  sounding  o 
communicating  their  movement  to  the  ether,  and  giving  rise  to  waves 
in  it.  They  produce  in  us  the  sensation  of  light.  The  slower  the  vi- 
bration, the  longer  the  wave ;  the  more  frequent,  the  shorter.  On  w; 
length  color  depends.  In  all  cases  the  vibrations  arc  transverse.  The 
undulatory  movement  passes  onward  at  the  rate  of  192,000  miles  in  a 
second.  The  mean  length  of  a  wave  of  light  is  0.0000219  of  an  inch  ; 
an  extreme  red  wave  is  twice  as  long  as  an  extreme  violet  one.  The 
yellow  is  intermediate.  The  vibrations  which  thus  occasion  light  are, 
at  a  mean,  555  in  the  billionth  of  a  second.  As  with  the  air,  which  is 
motionless  when  a  sound  passes  through  it,  the  ether  is  motionless, 
thou.irh  traversed  by  .waves  of  light.  That  which  moves  forward  is  no 
material  substance,  but  only  a  form,  as  the  waves  seen  running  along 
a  shaken  cord,  or  the  circles  that  rise  and  fall,  and  spread  outwar 
when  a  stone  is  thrown  into  water.  The  wave-like  form  passes  onward 
to  the  outlying  spaces,  but  the  water  does,  not  rush  forward.  An<i 
we  may  have  on  the  surface  of  that  liquid  waves  the  height  of  which  i.- 
insi.Lrniticant,  or  those  wh:  ;ilors  say,  arc  mountains  high  in  storms 

at  sea,  tlx-ir  amplitude  thus  differinir,  so  in  the  midst  of  the  ether  differ- 
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ence  of  amplitude  is  manifested  to  us  by  difference  in  the  intensity  or 
brilliancy  of  light. 

The  human  eye,  exquisitely  constructed  as  it  is,  is  nevertheless  an  ii 
The  human  perfect  mechanism,  being  limited  in  its  action.  It  can  only 
liabilities,  perceive  waves  of  a  definite  length,  as  its  fellow  organ,  the  ear, 
can  only  distinguish  a  limited  range  of  sounds.  It  can  only  take  note 
of  vibrations  that  are  transverse,  as  the  ear  can  only  take  note  of  those 
that  are  normal.  In  optics  there  are  two  distinct  orders  of  facts :  the 
actual  relations  of  light  itself,  and  the  physiological  relations  of  our  or- 
gan of  vision,  with  all  its  limitations  and  imperfections.  Light  is  alto- 
gether the  creation  of  the  mind.  The  ether  is  one  thing,  light  is  an- 
other,  just  as  the  air  is  one  thing  and  sound  another.  The  ether  is  not 
composed  of  the  colors  of  light  any  more  than  the  atmospheric  air  con- 
sists of  musical  notes. 

To  the  chemical  agency  of  light  much  attention  has  in  recent  times 
chemical  in-  been  devoted.     Already,  in  photography,  it  has  furnished  us 

fluencesof  .          J  \      .  ^  .     „  5      ^    J ' 

light.  an  art  which,  though  yet  in  its  infancy,  presents  exquisite  rep- 

resentations of  scenery,  past  events,  the  countenances  of  our  friends. 
In  an  almost  magical  way  it  evokes  invisible  impressions,  and  gives  du- 
ration to  fleeting  shadows.  Moreover,  these  chemical  influences  of  light 
give  birth  to  the  whole  vegetable  world,  with  all  its  varied  charms  of 
color,  form,  and  property,  and,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter,  on 
them  animal  life  itself  depends. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  in  optics  necessarily  entered  as  funda- 
:  re-  mental  ideas  in  thermotics,  or  the  science  of  heat;  for  radiant 
ie~  heat  moves  also  in  straight  lines,  undergoes  reflection,  refrac- 
tion, double  refraction,  polarization,  and  hence  the  theory  of  transverse 
vibrations  applies  to  it.  Heat  is  invisible  light,  as  light  is  visible  heat. 
Correct  notions  of  radiation  originated  with  the  Florentine  academi- 
cians, who  used  concave  mirrors;  and,  in  the  cold -ray  experiment, 
masses  of  ice  of  five  hundred  pounds'  weight.  The  refraction  of  invis- 
ible heat  was  ascertained  in  consequence  of  the  invention  of  the  ther- 
moelectric pile.  Its  polarization  and  depolarization  soon  followed.  Al- 
ready had  been  demonstrated  the  influence  of  the  physical  state  of  ra- 
diant surfaces,  and  that  the  heat  comes  also  from  a  little  depth  beneath 
them.  The  felicitous  doctrine  of  exchanges  of  heat  imparted 
true  ideas  of  the  nature  of  calorific  equilibrium  and  the  heating 
and  cooling  of  bodies,  and  offered  an  explanation  of  many  phenomena, 
as,  for  instance,  the  formation  of  dew.  This  deposit  of  moisture  occurs 
The  dew,  na-  after  sunset,  the  more  copiously  the  clearer  the  sky ;  it  never 
appears  on  a  cloudy  night ;  it  neither  ascends  from  the  ground 
like  an  exhalation,  nor  descends  like  a  rain.  It  shows  preferences  in  its 
manner  of  settling,  being  fotmd  on  some  objects  before  it  is  on  others. 
All  these  singular  peculiarities  were  satisfactorily  explained,  and  an- 
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other  of  the  mysteries,  the  unaccountable  wonders  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
brought  into  the  attitude  of  a  simple  physical  i; 

impossible,  in  :i  limited  space,  to  relate  satisfactorily  what  has 
11  done  respecting  ignition,  the  pro<lu«-!inn  of  light  1  -  incandc,,. 

.  the  accurate  measurement  of  I  ;uctibility  of  bod- 

ies, the  determination  of  the  -  ons  of  solids,  liquids,  gas- 

increasing  temperature,  the  variations  of  the  same  substanc- 

,  the  heat  of  fluidity  and  elasticity,  and  specific  heat,  or  to  do 
justice  to  the  great  improvements  made  in  all  kinds  of  instru- 
ments — balances,  thermometers,  contrivances  for  linear  and  an- 
gular  measu  licroscopes,  chronometers,  aerostats,  tele- 

graphs, and  machinery  generally.  The  tendency  in  every 
direction  has  been  to  practical  applications.  More  accurate 
knowledge  implies  increasing  power,  greater  wealth,  higher  virtue.  The 
morality  of  man  is  enhanced  by  the  improvement  of  his  intellect  and 
by  personal  iadep0nd&no0.  Our  age  has  become  rational,  industrial, 
progressive.  In  its  great  physical  inventions  Europe  may  seem 
trust.  Tbeiv  is  nothing  more  to  fear  from  Arabian  invasions  or  Tar- 
tar irruptions.  The  hordes  of  Asia  could  be  swept  away  like  chaff  be- 
fore the  wind.  Let  him  who  would  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  posi- 
tion of  man  in  the,  present  and  preceding  phases  of  his  progress  reflect 
on  the  losses  of  Christendom  in  Asia  and  Africa,  in  spite  of  all  the  : 
ehincry  of  an  Age  of  Faith,  and  the  present  security  of  Europe  from 
every  barbarian  or  foreign  attack. 

From  almost  any  of  the  branches  of  industry  farts  might  be  presented 
illustrating  the  benefits  arising  from  the  application  of  physical  discov- 
eries. As  an  example,  1  may  refer  to  the  cotton  manufactu: 

In  a  very  short  time  after  the  mechanical  arts  were  applied  to  the 
manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  so  great  was  the  improvement  that  a  man 
could  do  more  work  in  a  day  than  he  had  previously  done  in  mnrtrmtjon 
a  year.     That  manufacture  reoyer  accompanied  by  JjJiiJjjJJ; 

such  collateral  events  as  actually  overturned  the  social  condi-  tttre- 
tion  throughout  Europe.     Ti  uch  as  the  invention  of  the 

ni-cngine,  the  canal  system,  the  prodigious  development  of  the  iron 
manufacture,  the  locomotive,  and  r  ults  not  due  to  the  place- 

men and  officers  to  whom  that  continent  had  resigned  its  annals,  whose 
clViL  'f  its  cities,  but  to  men  in  the  lower  walks 

of  li  n  is  true  that  James  Watt,  the  instrument  ma' 

conferred  on  his  native  country  more  solid  benefits  than  all  the  trea 
she  ev<T  nia«le  and  all  th-  .-,  •:..      Arkwright  was  a  bar- 

ber,  Han;  iley  a  millwright's  appreir 

By  the  labors  of  Paul  or  t,  who  introduced  the  operation  of 

spinning  by  rollers,  a  prineip'.-  ikwright;  bv  the  rotating 

QQ 
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chlorine. 


carding-enginc,  first  devised  by  Paul  ;  by  the  jenny  of  Highs  or  Har- 
greaves  ;  the  water-frame  ;  the  mule,  invented  by  Crompton,  so  greatly 
Development  was  tne  cotton  manufacture  developed  as  to  demand  an  entire 
manufacture  change  in  the  life  of  operatives,  and  hence  arose  the  factory 
iu  England.  SyStem.  At  a  critical  moment  was  introduced  Watt's  inven- 
tion, the  steam-engine.  His  first  patent  was  taken  out  in  1769,  the  same 
year  that  Arkwright  patented  spinning  by  rollers.  "Watt's  improve- 
The  steam-en-  rnent  chiefly  consisted  in  the  use  of  a  separate  condenser, 
gine  of  watt.  an(j  foQ  replacement  of  atmospheric  pressure  by  that  of  steam. 
Still,  it  was  not  until  more  than  twenty  years  that  this  engine  was  intro- 
duced into  factories,  and  hence  it  was  not,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  the 
cause  of  their  wonderful  increase.  It  came,  however,  at  a  fortunate 
time,  nearly  coincident  with  the  invention  of  the  dressing-machine  by 
Eadcliffe  and  the  power-loom  by  Cartwright. 

If  the  production  of  textile  fabrics  received  such  advantages  from  me- 
chanics, equally  was  it  .favored  by  chemistry  in  the  discovery  of  bleach- 
g  ^J  chlorine.  To  bleach  a  piece  of  cotton  by  the  action  of 
ajr  an(j  faQ  gun  require(i  from  six  to  eight  months,  and  a 
large  surface  of  land  must  be  used  as  a  bleach-field.  The  value  of  land 
in  the  vicinity  of  great  towns  presented  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  such 
uses.  By  chlorine  the  operation  could  be  completed  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours,  and  in  a  comparatively  small  building,  the  fibre  being  beau- 
tifully and  permanently  whitened.  Nor  were  the  chemical  improve- 
calico-printing  men  ts  restricted  to  this.  Calico-printing,  an  art  practiced 
by  cylinders.  manv  thousand  years  ago  among  the  Egyptians,  was  perfect- 
ed by  the  operation  of  printing  from  cylinders. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  the  cotton  manufacture  was  first  in- 
troduced into  Europe  by  the  Arabs.  Abderrahman  III.,  A.D.  930, 
caused  it  to  be  commenced  in  Spain;  he  also  had  extensive  manufac- 
tures of  silk  and  leather,  and  interested  himself  much  in  the  culture  of 
the  sugar-cane,  rice,  the  mulberry.  One  of  the  most  valuable  Spanish 
applications  of  cotton  was  in  the  invention  of  cotton  paper.  The  Arabs 
were  also  the  authors  of  the  printing  of  calicoes  by  wooden  blocks,  a 
great  improvement  on  the  old  Indian  operation  of  painting  by  hand. 

We  may  excuse  the  enthusiastic  literature  of  the  cotton  manufacture 
Extent  of  the  its  boasting,  for  men  had  accomplished  works  that  were  nearly 
factu?emaE  l"  God-like.  Mr.  Baines,  writing  in  1833,  states  that  the  length 
of  yarn  spun  in  one  year  was  nearly  five  thousand  millions  of  miles, 
sufficient  to  pass  round  the  earth's  circumference  more  than  two  hund- 
red thousand  times  —  sufficient  to  reach  fifty-one  times  from  the  earth  to 
the  sun.  It  would  encircle  the  earth's  orbit  eight  and  a  half  times. 
The  wrought  fabrics  of  cotton  exported  in  one  year  would  form  a  gir- 
dle for  the  globe  passing  eleven  times  round  the  equator,  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  form  a  continuous  sheet  from  the  earth  to  the  moon.  And,  if 
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this  was  the  case  thirty  years  ago,  by  what  illustrations  would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  depict  it  now  (1859),  when  the  quantity  of  cotton  imported  by 
England  alone  is  more  than  twelve  hundred  millions  of  pounds? 

But  such  a  vast  development  in  that  particular  manufacture  necessa- 
rily implied  other  improvements,  especially  in  locomotion  and 
the   transmission  of  intelligene  peddler's   pack,  the 

pack-horse,  and  the  cart  became  altogether  inadequate,  and,  in  succes- 
sion, were  replaced  by  the  ranal  system  of  the  last  century,  and  by  the 
steam-boats  and  railroads  of  this.  The  engineering  triumphs 
of  Brindley,  whose  canals  were  carried  across  valleys,  over  or 
through  mountains,  above  rivers,  excited  unbounded  admiration  in  his 
own  times,  and  yet  they  were  only  the  precursors  of  the  railway  engi- 
neering of  ours.  As  it  was,  the  canal  system  proved  to  be  inadequate 
to  the  want,  and  oaken  railways,  which  had  long  been  used  in  Quarries 
and  goal-pits,  with  the  locomotive  invented  by  Murdoch  in  1784,  were 
destined  to  supplant  them.  It  does  not  fall  within  my  present  purpose 
to  relate  how  the  locomotion  of  the  whole  civilized  world  was  revolu- 
tionized, not  by  the  act  of  some  mighty  sovereign  or  soldier, 
but  by  George  Stephenson,  once  a  steam-engine  stoker,  who, 
by  the  invention  of  the  tubular  boiler  and  the  ingenious  device  of  blow- 
ing the  chimney  instead  of  the  fire,  converted  the  locomotive  of  the  last 
century,  which,  at  its  utmost  speed,  could  only  travel  seven  miles  an 
hour,  into  the  locomotive  of  this,  which  can  accomplish  seventy.  I 
need  not  dwell  on  the  collateral  improvements,  the  introduc- 
tion of  iron  for  rails,  metallic  bridges,  tubular  bridges,  viaducts, 
and  all  the  prodigies  of  the  existing  system  of  railway  engineering. 

It  is  not  only  on  account  of  the  gigantic  nature  of  the  work  it  has  to 
execute  that  the  machinery  employed  in  the  great  manufactures,  such 
as  those  of  cotton  and  iron,  is  so  worthy  of  our  admiration  ;  i»p 
improvements  as  respects  the  correctness,  and  even  the  ele- 
gance of  its  own  construction,  attract  our  attention.  It  has  been  truly 
said  of  steam-engines  that  they  v  er  properly  made  until  they 

made  themselves.     In  any  maehine,  the  excellence,  of  its  performance 
depends  on  the  accuracy  of  its  construction.     Its  parts  must  be  made 
perfectly  true,  and,  to  work  smoothly,  must  work  without  error.     To 
complish  such  conditions  t;i\.  d  to  its  utmost  the  mechanical  ingenuity 
of  the  last  century ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  not  possible  to  reach  perfect  suc- 
cess so  long  as  the  hand  alone  was  resorted  to.     Work  executed  by  the 
most  skillful  mechanic  could  be  no  more  than  approximately  con 
Not  until  such  machines  as  the  sliding  rest  and  planing  engine  v. 
introduced  could  any  approach  to  perfection  be  made.     Imprtn 
of  this  nature  reacted  at  once  on  the  primary  construction  of  machinery, 
making  it  more  powerful,  more  accurate,  more  durable,  and  also  led  to 
the  introduction  of  greater  elegance  in  its  planning  or  conception,  as 
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any  one  may  sec  who  will  compare  the  clumsy  half  wood,  half  metal 
machinery  of  the  last  century  with  the  light  and  tasteful  constructions 
of  this. 

While  thus  the  inventive  class  of  men  were  gratifying  their  mental 
activity,  and  following  that  pursuit  which  has  ever  engrossed  the  ener- 
getic in  all  ages  of  the  world — the  pursuit  of  riches ;  for  it  was  quickly 
social  changes  perceived  that  success  in  this  direction  was  the  high  road  to 
chinery.  71  l  wealth,  public  consideration,  and  honor — the  realization  of 
riches  greater  than  the  wildest  expectations  of  the  alchemists,  there 
were  silently  and  in  an  unobserved  manner  great  social  and  national  re- 
sults arising.  The  operative  was  correct  enough  in  his  conclusion  that 
machinery  was  throwing  him  out  of  work,  and  reflecting  persons  were 
right  enough  in  their  belief  that  this  extensive  introduction  of  machines 
was  in  some  way  accomplishing  a  disorganization  of  the  social  economy. 
Doubtless,  for  the  time  being,  the  distress  and  misery  were  very  severe ; 
men  were  compelled  to  starve  or  to  turn  to  new  avocations ;  families 
were  deprived  of  their  long-accustomed  means  of  support ;  such  must 
necessarily  be  the  incidents  of  every  great  social  change,  even  though  it 
be  a  change  of  improvement.  Nor  was  it  until  the  new  condition  of 
things  had  passed  through  a  considerable  advance  that  its  political  tend- 
ency began  to  be  plainly  discerned.  It  was  relieving  the  laborer  from 
the  burden  of  his  toil,  supplanting  manual  by  mechanical  action.  In 
Life  in  the  tne  cotton-mill,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  embodiment 
mm.  of  tke  new  SyStem  and  its  tendencies,  the  steam-engine  down 
below  was  doing  the  drudgery,  turning  the  wheels  and  executing  the 
labor,  while  the  operatives  above — men,  women,  and  children — were 
engaged  in  those  things  that  the  engine  could  not  accomplish — things 
requiring  observation  and  intelligent  action.  Under  such  a  state  it  was 
not  possible  but  that  a  social  change  should  ensue,  for  relief  from  cor- 
poreal labor  is  always  followed  by  a  disposition  for  mental  activity;  and 
it  was  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  plausibility  that  the  philanthro- 
pist, whose  attention  was  directed  to  this  subject,  asserted  that  the  lot 
of  the  laboring  man  was  no  better  than  it  had  been  before :  he  had 
changed  the  tyrant,'but  had  not  got  rid  of  the  tyranny ;  for  the  demands 
of  the  insatiate,  inexorable,  untiring  steam-engine  must  be  without  delay 
satisfied ;  the  broken  thread  must  be  instantly  pieced ;  the  iron  fingers 
must  receive  their  new  supply ;  the  finished  work  must  be  forthwith- 
taken  away.  - 

What  was  thus  going  on  in  the  mill  was  a  miniature  picture  of  what 
intellectual  was  going  on  in  the  state.  Labor  was  comparatively  dimin- 
activity.  jshing^  mental  activity  increasing.  Throughout  the  last  cen- 
tury the  intellectual  advance  is  most  significantly  marked,  and  surpris- 
ing is  the  contrast  between  the  beginning  and  the  close.  Ideas  that 
once  had  a  living  force  altogether  died  away,  the  whole  community  o£ 
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fering  an  exemplification  of  the  fact  that  the  more  opportunity  men 
have  for  reflection  the  more  they  will  think.  Well,  then,  might  those 
whose  interests  lay  in  the  perpetuation  offon:  ancient 

order  of  things  look  with  intolerable  apprehension  on  what  wa.- 
place.     They  saw   plainly  that  this  intellectual  activity   would  at  last 
find  a  political  expression,  and  that  a  power,  daily  increasing  in  ii.: 

.  would  not  fail  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  end. 
In  such -things  are.  manifested  the  essential  differences  betwe.-n  the 

Age  of  Faith  and  the  ALTC  of  Reason.     In  the  former,  if  life  Differ*™*  be- 

•  i  • 

was  enjoyed  in  calmness,  it  was  enjoyed  in  stagnation,  in  un-  prc^-m :,. 

productiveness,  and  in  a  worthless  way.     But  how  diilercnt  in  the  lat- 
ter!     Kvery  thing  is  in  movement.     So  many  are  the  changes  we  wit- 
.  even  in  the  course  of  a  <  f  period,  that  no  one,  though  of 

the  largest  intellect,  or  in  the  most  favorable  position,  can  predict 
future  of  only  a  is  hence.     W  ; it  ideas  which  y ester 

served  us  as  a  guide  die  to-day,  and  will  b<  d  by  others 

know  not  what,  to-morrow. 

In  this  scientific  advancement,  among  the  triumphs  of  which  we  are 
living,  all  the  nations  of  Europe  have  been  engaged.    Some,  scientific  contri- 

r  '    button*  of  vari- 

with  a  venial  pride,  claim  for  themselves  the  glory  of  hav-  conation*, 
ing  taken  the  lead.  But  perhaps  each  of  them,  if  it  might  designate  the 
country — alasl  not  yet  a  nation — that  should  occupy  the  succeeding 
post  of  honor,  would  inscribe  Italy  on  its  ballot.  It  was  in  Italy  that 
Columbus  was  born ;  in  Venice,  destined  one  day  to  be  restored  to  It: 
newspapers  were  first  issued.  It  was  in  Italy  that  the  laws  of  especially  <* 
the  descent  of  bodies  to  the  earth  and  of  the  equilibrium  of  Iulr 
fluids  were  first  determined  by  Galileo.  In  the  Cathedral  of  Pisa  that 
illustrious  philosopher  watched  the  swinging  of  the  chandelier,  and,  ob- 
serving that  its  vibrations,  large  and  small,  were  made  in  equal  times, 
left  the  house  of  God,  his  prayers  unsaid,  but  the  pendulum  clock  rein- 
vented. To  the  Venetian  senators  he  first  showed  the  satellites  of  Ju- 
piter, the  crescent  form  of  Venus,  and,  in  the  garden  of  Cardinal  Ban- 
dini,  the  spots  upon  the  sun.  It  was  in  Italy  that  Sanctorio  invented 
the  thermometer ;  that  Torricelli  constructed  the  barometer  and  demon- 
strated the  pressure  of  the  air.  It  was  there  that  Castelli  laid  the  found- 
ation of  hydraulics  and  discovered  the  laws  of  the  flowing  of  water. 
There,  too,  the  first  Christian  astronomical  observatory  was  established, 
and  there  Stancari  counted  the  number  of  vibrations  of  a  string  emit- 
ting musical  notes.  There  Grimaldi  discovered  the  diffraction  oflight, 
and  the  Florentine  academicians  showed  that  dark  heat  may  be  reflect- 
ed by  mirrors  across  space.  In  our  own  tin  ai  furnished  the 
ins  of  proving  that  it  may  be  polarized.  The  first  philosophical  so- 
cieties were  the  Italian;  the  first  botanic  n  was  established  at 
Pisa;  the  first  classification  of  plants  given  1  •  ia  The  first 
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geological  museum  was  founded  at  Yerona ;  the  first  who  cultivated  the 
study  of  fossil  remains  were  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Fracaster.  The 
great  chemical  discoveries  of  this  century  were  made  by  instruments 
which  bear  the  names  of  Galvani  and  Volta.  Why  need  I  speak  of 
science  alone  ?  Who  will  dispute  with  that  illustrious  people  the  palm 
of  music  and  painting,  of  statuary  and  architecture  ?  The  dark  cloud 
which  for  a  thousand  years  has  hung  over  that  beautiful  peninsula  is 
fringed  with  irradiations  of  light.  There  is  not  a  department  of  human 
knowledge  from  which  Italy  has  not  extracted  glory,  no  art  that  she 
has  not  adorned. 

Notwithstanding  the  adverse  circumstances  in  which  she  has  been 
causes  of  her  placed,  Italy  has  thus  taken  no  insignificant  part  in  the  ad- 
depreasion.  yancement  of  science.  I  may,  at  the  close  of  a  work  of  which 
so  large  a  portion  has  been  devoted  to  the  relation  of  her  influences, 
political  and  religious,  on  the  rest  of  Europe,  be  perhaps  excused  the 
expression  of  a  hope  that  the  day  is  approaching  in  which  she  will,  with 
Rome  as  her  capital,  take  that  place  in  the  modern  system  to  which  she 
is  entitled.  The  course  of  centuries  has  proved  that  her  ecclesiastical 
relation  with  foreign  countries  is  incompatible  with  her  national  life. 
It  is  that,  and  that  alone,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  all  her  ills.  She 
has  asserted  a  jurisdiction  in  every  other  government;  the  price  she  has 
paid  is  her  own  unity.  The  first,  the  all-important  step  in  her  restitu- 
tion is  the  reduction  of  the  papacy  to  a  purely  religious  element.  Her 
great  bishop  must  no  longer  be  an  earthly  prince.  Rome,  in  her  out- 
cry for  the  preservation  of  her  temporal  possessions,  forgets  that  Chris- 
tian Europe  has  made  a  far  greater  sacrifice.  It  has  yielded  Bethlehem, 
Gethsemane,  Calvary,  the  Sepulchre,  the  Mount  of  the  Ascension.  That 
is  a  sacrifice  to  which  the  surrender  of  the  fictitious  donations  of  barba- 
rian kings  is  not  to  be  compared. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 
CONCLUSION.—  Tin-:  Frm:!.  Of  i.ruoPE. 


Summary  of  the  Argument  presented  in  this  liook  resjtcctiny  //<••  imntal  J'rogret*  of  Europe. 
Intellectual  Development  it  the  Uf>j'<-t  „/  individual  /.if,.—  ft  it  alto  the  Retult  oftocial  J 

rets. 
Nations  arriving  at  Maturity  instinctively  attempt  their  own  intellectual  Organization.  —  Example 

of  the  Manner  in  which  this  has  been  clone  in  China.  —  //*  Imjxrfcction.  —  Wftat  it  hat  accom- 

jilished. 
The  Organization  of  public  Intellect  is  the  I'.nd  /..  »/•/«/«•/<  l-'.uroju-an  Cirillzntion  it  tending. 


A  PHILOSOPHICAL  principle  becomes  valuable  if  it  can  be  used  as  a 
guide  in  the  practical  purposes  of  life. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  impress  upon  its  reader  a  conviction 
that  civilization  does  not  proceed  in  an  arbitrary  manner  or 


Ga.ermi.um. 


by  chance,  but  that  it  passes  through  a  determinate  succession  work. 
of  stages,  and  is  a  development  according  to  law. 

For  this  purpose,  we  considered  the  relations  between  individual  and 
social  life,  and  showed  that  they  are  physiologically  insepara-  Indlrldnja  „,, 
ble  from  one  another,  and  that  the  course  of  communities  b^ewMkuIr! 
bears  an  unmistakable  resemblance  to  the  progress  of  an  in-  •*• 
dividual,  and  that  man  is  the  archetype  or  exemplar  of  soci 

A\*e  then  examined  the  intellectual  history  of  Greece  —  a  nation  offer- 
ing the  best  and  most  complete  illustration  of  the  life  of  hu- 
manity.     From  the  beginnings  of  its  mythology  in  old  Indian 
legends  and  of  its  philosophy  in  Ionia,  we  saw  that  it  passed  through 
phases  like  those  of  the  individual  to  its  decrepitude  and  death  in  A 
andria. 

Then,  addressing  ourselves  to  the  history  of  Europe,  we  found  that,  if 
suitably  divided  into  groups  of  ages,  these  groups,  compared  ^theb^^y 
with  each  other  in  chronological  succession,  present  a  strik-  ° 
ing  resemblance  to  the  successive  phases  of  Greek  life,  and  therefore  to 
that  which  Greek  life  resembles  —  that  is  to  say,  individual  1 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  in  these  descriptions  we  have  assumed 
arbitrary  epochs,  answering  to  the  periods  from  infancy  to  matin 
1  1  story  justifies  the  assumption  of  such  periods.     There  is  a  well-mark- 
ed difference  between  the  aspect  of  Europe  during  its  savage  Tbteaatmiii 
and  mythologic  ages;  its  chanjrinir.  ainl  growing,  and  doubt-  puy. 
ing  condition  during  the  Roman  republic  and  the  Caesars;  its  subr.. 
ive  contentment  under  t  :tine  and  Italian  control;  the  assertion 

of  its  manhood,  and  right  of  thought,  and  freedom  of  action  which  char- 
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acterize  its  present  state — a  state  adorned  by  great  discoveries  in  sci- 
ence, great  inventions  in  art,  additions  to  the  comforts  of  life,  improve- 
ments in  locomotion,  and  the  communication  of  intelligence.  Science, 
capital,  and  machinery  conjoined  are  producing  industrial  miracles. 
Colossal  projects  are  undertaken  and  executed,  and  the  whole  globe  is 
literally  made  the  theatre  of  action  of  every  individual. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  are  born,  proceed  through  a  predestined 
growth,  and  die.  One  comes  to  its  end  at  an  early  period  and  in  an 
untimely  way ;  another,  not  until  it  has  gained  maturity.  One  is  cut 
off  by  feebleness  in  its  infancy,  another  is  destroyed  by  civil  disease, 
another  commits  political  suicide,  another  lingers  in  old  age.  But  for 
every  one  there  is  an  orderly  way  of  progress  to  its  final  term,  what- 
ever that  term  may  ,be. 

Now,  when  we  look  at  the  successive  phases  of  individual  life,  what 
The  object  of  is  it  that  we  find  to  be  their  chief  characteristic  ?  Intellectual 
is  intellect,  advancement.  And  we  consider  maturity  to  be  reached  when 
intellect  is  at  its  maximum.  The  earlier  stages  are  preparatory ;  they 
are  wholly  subordinate  to  this. 

If  the  anatomist  is  asked  how  the  human  form  advances  to  its  high- 
it  is  the  same  est  perfection,  he  at  once  disregards  all  the  inferior  organs  of 

in  individual  r  ,  ,  .      .        ,  ,  ° 

nfe,  which  it  is  composed,  and  answers  that  it  is  through  provis- 

ions in  its  nervous  structure  for  intellectual  improvement ;  that  in  suc- 
cession it  passes  through  stages  analogous  to  those  observed  in  other 
animals  in  the  ascending  scale,  but  in  the  end  it  leaves  them  far  behind, 
reaching  a  point  to  which  they  never  attain.  The  rise  in  organic  de- 
velopment measures  intellectual  dignity. 

In  like  manner,  the  physiologist,  considering  the  vast  series  of  ani- 
and  in  the  an-  mals  n°w  inhabiting  the  earth  with  us,  ranks  them  in  the  or- 
imai  series,  ^er  Qf  tjjgjj,  intelligence.  He  shows  that  their  nervous  mech- 
anism unfolds  itself  upon  the  same  plan  as  that  of  man,  and  that,  as  its 
advancement  in  this  uniform  and  predetermined  direction  is  greater,  so 
is  the  position  attained  to  higher. 

The  geologist  declares  that  these  conclusions  hold  good  in  the  history 
and  in  the  gen-  of  the  earth,  and  that  there  has  been  an  orderly  irnprove- 
giobe.  l  ment  in  intellectual  power  of  the  beings  that  have  inhabited 
it  successively.  It  is  manifested  by  their  nervous  systems.  He  affirms 
that  the  cycle  of  transformation  through  which  every  man  must  pass  is 
a  miniature  representation  of  the  progress  of  life  on  the  planet.  The 
intention  in  both  cases  is  the  same. 

The  sciences,  therefore,  join  with  history  in  affirming  that  the  great 
succession  of  au-  aim  of  nature  is  intellectual  improvement.  Thev  proclaim 

tomatism,  instinct,  .  •  ~     •.          •      -i  •     •  i       i     ^  • 

and  intelligence,  that  the  successive  stages  of  every  individual,  from  its  ear- 
liest rudiment  to  maturity — the  numberless  organic  beings  now  living 
contemporaneously  with  us,  and  constituting  the  animal  series — the  or- 
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dcrly  appearance  of  that  grand  succession  which,  in  the  slow  lapse  of 

time,  has  emerged — all  these  three  great  lines  of  the  man:  i  of 

life  furnish  not  only  evidences,  but  also  proofs  of  the  dominion  of  law. 

In  all  those  three  lines  the  general  principle  is  t«- 

from  automatism,  and  then  to  dill'.-ivntiate  intelligence  from  inst 

In  man  himself  the  three  distinct  modes  of  life  occur  in  an  epochal  or- 

•  1«T  through  childhood  to  the  most  perfect  state.     j\ 

good  for  the  individual,  si  nee  it  is  physiologically  impossible  to  separate 

him  from  the,  ra<-«',  what  holds  good  for  the  one  must  also  hold  good  for 

the  other.     Hence  man  is  truly  the  archetype  of  soci.  • . .     II  ^  ,j. 

opment  is  the  model  of  social  progress. 

What,  th«Mi,  is  the  conclusion  inculcated  by  th«  nes  as  regards 

the  social  progress  of  great  communities?     It  is  that  all  polit- 
ical  institutions — imperceptibly  or  visibly,  spontaneously  or 
purposely — should  tend  to  the  improvement  and  organization  of  nat; 
al  intellect. 

The  expectation  of  life  in  a  community,  as  in  an  individual,  increases 
in  proportion  as  the  artificial  condition  or  laws  under  which  it  is  li\ 
agree  with  the  natural  tendency.  Existence  may  be  maintained  under 
very  adverse  circumstances  for  a  season ;  but,  for  stability,  and  duration, 
and  prosperity,  there  must  be  a  correspondence  between  the  artificial 
conditions  and  the  natural  tendency. 

Europe  is  now  entering  on  its  mature  phase  of  life.  Each  of  its  na- 
tions will  attempt  its  own  intellectual  organization,  and  will-  Application  <* 
accomplish  it  more  or  less  perfectly,  as  certainly  as  that  bees  p^t/elmi*. 
build  combs  and  fill  them  with  honey.  The  excellence  of  the  result 
will  altogether  turn  on  the  suitability  and  perfection  of  the  means. 

There  are  historical  illustrations  which  throw  light  upon  the  work  in  •_: 
of  these  principles.     Thus,  centuries  ago,  China  entered  on  rxmmpfeoifcr- 
her  Age  of  Reason,  and  instinctively  commenced  the  opera-  •*  by  chiIM* 
tion  of  mental  organization.     What  is  it  that  has  given  to  her  her  won- 
derful longevity  ?    What  is  it  that  insures  the  well-being,  the  prosperity 
of  a  population  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  millions — more  than  one 
third  of  the  human  race — on  a  surface  not  by  any  means  as  larg« 
Europe?     Not  geographical  position  ;  for,  though  the  country  may  in 
former  ages  have  been  safe  on  the  East  by  reason  of  the  sea,  it  has  been 
invaded  and  eonquer.Ml  from  the  West.     Not  a  docility,  want  of  spirit, 
or  submissiveness  of  the  people,  for  there  have  been  bloody  insurrec- 
tions.   The  Chinese  empi:  is  through  twenty  degrees  of  latitu 
the  mean  annual  temperature  of  its  northern  provinces  differs  from  that 
of  the  southern  by  twenty-live  Fahrenheit  degrees.     Henee.  with  a  won- 
derful variety  in  its  vegetation,  there  must  be  great  differences  in 
tvpes  of  men  inhabiting  it     But  the  principle  that  lies  at  the  basis  of 
its  political  system  has  co              i  successfully  all  these  human  varic: 
and  has  outlived  all  revolutions. 
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ORGANIZATION   OF   IIER   PUBLIC   INTELLECT. 


The  organization  of  the  national  intellect  is  that  principle.  A  broad 
she  has  organ-  foundation  is  laid  in  universal  education.  It  is  intended  that 
inteiiect,pu  l°  every  Chinese  shall  know  how  to  read  and  write.  The  spe- 
cial plan  then  adopted  is  that  of  competitive  examinations.  The  way  to 
public  advancement  is  open  to  all.  Merit,  real  or  supposed,  is  the  only 
passport  to  office.  Its  degree  determines  exclusively  social  rank.  Tho 
government  is  organized  on  mental  qualifications.  The  imperial  consti- 
tution is  imitated  in  those  of  the  provinces.  Once  in  three  years  public 
examinations  are  held  in  each  district  or  county,  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining those  who  are  fit  for  office.  The  bachelors,  or  those  who  are 
successful,  are  triennially  sent  for  renewed  examination  in  the  provin- 
cial capital  before  two  examiners  deputed  from  the  general  board  of 
public  education.  The  licentiates  thus  sifted  out  now  offer  themselves 
for  final  examination  before  the  imperial  board  at  Pekin.  Suitable  can- 
didates for  vacant  posts  are  thus  selected.  There  is  no  one  who  is  not 
liable  to  such  an  inquisition.  When  vacancies  occur  they  are  filled 
from  the  list  of  approved  rnen,  who  are  gradually  elevated  to  the  high- 
est honors.  , 

It  is  not  because  the  talented,  who,  when  disappointed,  constitute  in 
and  obtains  sta-  other  countries  the  most  dangerous  of  all  classes,  are  here 

bilityfor  herin-  •  T     T    /»  i  -T  n-  • 

stitutions.  provided  for,  that  stability  of  institutions  has  been  attained, 
but  because  the  political  system  approaches  to  an  agreement  with  that 
physiological  condition  which  guides  all  social  development.  The  in- 
tention is  *to  give  a  dominating  control  to  intellect. 

The  method  through  which  that  result  is  aimed  at  is  imperfect,  and, 
imperfection  of  consequently,  an  absolute  coincidence  between  the  system 
employs.0  ie  and  the  tendency  is  not  attained,  but  the  stability  secured  by 
their  approximation  is  very  striking.  The  method  itself  is  the  issue  of 
political  forms  through  which  the  nation  for  ages  has  been  passing. 
Their  insufficiency  and  imperfections  are  incorporated  with  and  reap- 
pear in  it. 

To  the  practical  eye  of  Europe  a  political  system  thus  founded  on  a 
its  literary  literary  basis  appears  to  be  an  absurdity.  But  we  must  look 
equate!™  "  with  respect  on  any  thing  that  one  third  of  mankind  have. con- 
cluded it  best  to  do,  especially  since  they  have  consistently  adhered  to 
their  determination  for  several  thousand  years.  Forgetting  that  herein 
they  satisfy  an  instinct  of  humanity  which  every  nation,  if  it  lives  long 
enough,  must  feel,  Europe  often  asserts  that  it  is  the  competitive  system 
which  has  brought  the  Chinese  to  their  present  state,  and  made  them  a 
people  without  any  sense  of  patriotism  or  honor,  without  any  faith  or 
vigor.  These  are  the  results,  not  of  their  system,  but  of  old  age.  There 
are  octogenarians  among  us  as  morose,  selfish,  and  conceited  as  China. 

The  want  of  a  clear  understanding  of  our  relative  position  vitiates  all 
our  dealings  with  that  ancient  empire.  The  Chinese  has  heard  of  our 
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discordant  opinions,  of  our  intolerance  toward  those  who  dif-  Reutira  p«u 
for  in  ideas  from  us,  of  our  worship  of  wealth,  ami  the  honor  aiOUM. 
we  pay  to  birth;  ho  has  hoard  that  we  Bonn-times  commit  political  pow- 
er to  men  who  are  so  little  above  the  animals  that  thoy  can  neither  i 
nor  write;  that  we  hold  military  success  in  esteem,  and  regard  tho  pro- 
ion  of  arms  as  the  only  suitable  occupation  for  a  gontl< -man.     1 
so  long  since  his  ancestors  thought  and  aeted  in  that  manner  that  he 
justifies  himself  in  regarding  us  as  having  scarcely  yet  emerged  from 
the  barbarian  stage.    On  our  side,  we  cherish  the  delusion  that  we  shall, 
by  precept  or  by  force,  convert  him  to  our  modes  of  thought,  religious 
or  political,  and  that  we  can  infuse  into  his  stagnating  veins  a  portion 
of  our  enterprise. 

A  reliable  account  of  the  present  condition  of  China  would  be  • 
uable  gift  to  philosophy,  and  also  to  statesmanship.     On  a  former  page 
I  have  remarked  (p.  9)  that  it  demands  the  highest  policy  to  gov 
populations  living  in  great  differences  of  latitude.     Yet  China  wb«t  cua* 
not  only  controlled  her  climatic  strands  of  people,  she  has  compihbed. 
i  made  them,  if  not  homogeneous,  yet  so  fitted  to  each  other  that 
thoy  all  think  and  labor  alike.     Europe  is  inevitably  hastening  to  be- 
come what  China  is.     In  her  we  may  see  what  we  shall  be  like  when 
we  are  old. 

A  great  community,  aiming  to  govern  itself  by  intellect  rather  than 
by  coercion,  is  a  spectacle  worthy  of  admiration,  even  though  the  mode 
by  which  it  endeavors  to  accomplish  its  object  is  plainly  inadequate. 
Brute  force  holds  communities  together  as  an  iron  nail  binds 
pieces  of  wood  by  the  compression  it  makes — a  compression 
depending  on  the  force  with  which  it  has  been  hammered  in. 
It  also  holds  more  tenaciously  if  a  little  rusted  with  age.  But  intelli- 
gence binds  like  a  screw.  The  things  it  has  to  unite  must  be  carefully 
adjusted  to  its  thread.  It  must  be  gently  turned,  not  driven,  and  so  it 
retains  the  consenting  parts  firmly  together. 

Notwithstanding  the  imperfections  of  a  system  founded  on  such  a 
faulty  basis,  that  great  community  has  accomplished  what  many  con- 
sider to  be  the  end  of  statesmanship.  I  have  already  (p.  426)  quoted 
the  remark  of  Machiavelli  that,  "as  to  governments,  their  form  is  of 
vory  little  moment,  though  half-educated  people  think  otherwise.  The 
at  end  of  statesmanship  should  be  permanence,  which  is  worth  every 
thing  else,  being  for  more  valuable  than  freedom.'-  But  permanence  is 
only,  in  an  apparent  lie  object  of  good  statesmanship;  progres- 

sion, in  accordance  with  the  natural  tendency,  is  the  real  one.     The  suc- 

steps  of  such  a  progression  follow  one  another  so  impercept 
that  th<  •  arance  of  permanence.     Man  is  so  co; 

tutcd  that  ho  is  never  aware  of  continuous  motion.     Abrupt  variations 
alone  impress  his  attention. 
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Hon. 


Forms  of  government,  therefore,  are  of  moment,  though  not  in  the 
manner  commonly  supposed.  Their  value  increases  in  proportion  as 
they  permit  or  encourage  the  natural  tendency  for  development  to  be 
satisfied. 

While  Asia  has  thus  furnished  an  example  of  the  effects  of  a  national 
organization  of  intellect,  Europe,  on  a  smaller  scale,  has  presented  an  il- 
A  similar  ex-  lustration  of  the  same  kind.  The  papal  system  opened,  in  its 

ample  in  the  .    ,  .r    r        J7 

case  of  itaiy.  special  circumstances,  a  way  for  talent.  It  maintained  an  in- 
tellectual organization  for  those  who  were  within  its  pale,  irrespective  of 
wealth  or  birth.  It  was  no  objection  that  the  greatest  churchman  fre- 
quently came  from  the  lowest  walks  of  life.  And  that  organization  sus- 
tained it  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  external  circumstances  for  several 
centuries  after  its  supernatural  and  ostensible  basis  had  completely  de- 
cayed away. 

Whatever  may  be  the  facts  under  which,  in  the  different  countries  of 
Europe,  such  an  organization  takes  place,  or  the  political  forms  guiding 
Approach  of  fy  the  basis  it  must  rest  upon  is  universal,  and,  if  necessary, 
cS"  compulsory  education.  In  the  more  enlightened  places  the 
movement  has  already  nearly  reached  that  point.  Already 
it  is  an  accepted  doctrine  that  the  state  -has  rights  in  a  child  as  well  as 
its  parent,  and  that  it  may  insist  on  education  ;  conversely  also,  that  ev- 
ery child  has  a  claim  upon  the  government  for  good  instruction.  After 
providing  in  the  most  liberal  manner  for  that,  free  countries  have  but 
one  thing  more  to  do  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  rest. 

That  one  thing  is  to  secure  intellectual  freedom  as  completely  as  the 
rights  of  property  and  personal  liberty  have  been  already  secured. 
Necessity  of  Philosophical  opinions  and  scientific  discoveries  are  entitled  to 
freedom™  be  judged  of  by  their  truth,  not  by  their  relation  to  existing 
interests.  The  motion  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  the  antiquity  of  the 
globe,  the  origin  of  species,  are  doctrines  which  have  had  to  force  their 
way  in  the  manner  described  in  this  book,  not  against  philosophical  op- 
position, but  opposition  of  a  totally  different  nature.  And  yet  the  in- 
terests which  resisted  them  so  strenuously  have  received  no  damage 
from  their  establishment  beyond  that  consequent  on  the  discredit  of 
having  so  resisted  them. 

There  is  no  literary  crime  greater  than  that  of  exciting  ft  social,  and 
especially  a  theological  odium  against  ideas  that  are  purely  scientific, 
none  against  which  the  disapproval  of  every  educated  man  ought  to  be 
more  strongly  expressed.  The  republic  of  letters  owes  it  to  its  own 
dignity  to  tolerate  no  longer  offenses  of  that  kind. 

To  such  an  organization  of  their  national  intellect,  and  to  giving  it  a 
The  future  political  control,  the  countries  of  Europe  are  thtfs  rapidly  ad- 
Europe.  vancing.  They  are  hastening  to  satisfy  their  instinctive  tend- 
ency. The  special  form  in  which  they  will  embody  their  intentions 


must,  of  course,  depend  to  a  g  jree  on  the  political  forms  under 

which  they  have  passed  their  lives,  modified  by  that  approach  to  ho- 
mogeneousness  which  arises  from  increased  intercommunication.  The 
canal  system,  so  wonderfully  developed  in  China,  exerted  no  little  in- 
fluence in  that  respect — an  influence,  however,  not  to  be  compared  with 
that  which  must  be  tin;  ivsult  of  the  railway  system  of  Euro: 

In  an  all-important  particular  the  prospect  of  Europe  is  bright  China 
is  passing  through  the  last  stage  of  civil  life  in  the  cheerless-  it-  boprfuineM 
of  Buddhism;  Europe  approaches  it  through  Christ  iani-  Sftdrui^ 
ty.  Universal  benevolence  can  not  fail  to  yield  a  better  fruit  than  un- » 
social  pride.  Then.'  is  a  fairer  hope  for  nations  animated  by  a  sincere 
religious  sentiment,  who,  whatever  their  political  history  may  have  been, 
have  always  agreed  in  this,  that  they  were  devout,  than  for  a  people 
who  dedicate  themselves  to  a  selfish  pursuit  of  material  advantages,  who 
have  lost  all  belief  in  a  future,  and  are  living  without  any  God. 


I  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  a  work  which  has  occupied  me  for 
many  years,  and  which  I  submit,  with  many  misgivings  as  to  its  execu- 
tion, to  the  indulgent  consideration  of  the  public.  These  pages  will  not 
have  been  written  in  vain  if  the  facts  they  present  impress  the  reader, 
as  they  have  impressed  the  author,  with  a  conviction  that  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Europe  has  not  taken  place  fortuitously,  but  in  a  definite  man- 
ner, and  under  the  control  of  natural  law ;  that  the  procession  of  nations 
does  not  move  forward  like  a  dream,  without  reason  or  order,  but  that 
there  is  a  predetermined,  a  solemn  march,  in  which  all  must  join,  ever 
moving,  ever  resistlessly  advancing,  encountering  and  enduring  an  in- 
able  succession  of  events;  that  individual  life  and  its  advancement 
through  successive  stages  is  the  model  of  social  life  and  its  secular 
riations. 

I  have  asserted  the  control  of  natural  law  in  the  shaping  of  human 
affairs — a  control  not  inconsistent  with  free-will  any  more  than  the  una- 
voidable passage  of  an  individual  as  he  advances  to  maturity  and  de- 
clines in  old  age  is  inconsistent  with  his  voluntary  actions;  that  higher 
law  limits  our  movements  to  a  certain  direction,  and  guides  them  in  a 
certain  way.  As  the  Stoics  of  old  used  to  say,  an  acorn  may  lie  torpid 
in  the  ground,  unable  to  exert  its  living  force,  until  it  receives  warmth, 
and  moisture,  and  other  things  needful  for  its  germination;  when  it 
grows,  it  may  put  forth  one  bud  here  and  another  bud  thcr  ind 

may  bend  one  branch,  the  frost  blight  another;  the  innate  vitality  of  the 
tree  may  struggle  against  adverse  conditions  or  luxuriate  in  those  that 
are  congenial;  but,  whatever  the  circumstances  may  be,  there  is  an  o\ 
ruling  power  forever  constraining  and  modeling  it.     The  acorn  can 
only  produce  an  oak. 
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CONCLUSION. 


The  application  of  this  principle  to  human  societies  is  completely  es- 
tablished by  a  scientific  study  of  their  history ;  and  the  more  extensive 
and  profound  that  study,  the  better  shall  we  be  able  to  distinguish  th( 
invariable  law  in  the  midst  of  the  varying  events.  But  that  once  thoi 
oughly  appreciated,  we  have  gained  a  philosophical  guide  for  the  intei 
pretation  of  the  past  acts  of  nations,  and  a  prophetic  monitor  of  thei] 
future,  so  far  as  prophecy  is  possible  in  human  affairs. 
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Athens,  her  progress  in  art,  97,  98. 
Atlantic,  first  voyage  across,  444. 
Atmosphere,  its  phenomena,  596. 
44  effects  of  light  on,  561. 

height  of,  359. 
Atomic  theory,  92. 
Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  183. 
Augustine,  St.,  233 ;  his  life,  225. 

44          on  spontaneous  generation,  568. 
Auricular  confession,  373. 
Australian  savages,  20. 
Averrhoes,  philosophy  of,  468,  578,  589. 
Avicenna,  his  works,  305. 
Avignon,  papacy  removed  to,  389. 
"         voluptuousness  of,  395. 

B. 

Babylonian  astronomy,  148. 

44          observations,  143. 
Babylonish  captivity,  395. 
Bacon,  Lord,  515. 

44       Roger,  his  discoveries,  438. 
Bactrian  empire,  33. 
Baghavat  Gita,  48. 
Basil  Valentine,  440. 
Basle,  Council  of,  400. 
Beatific  vision,  394. 
Benedict,  St.,  his  miracles,  323. 
Benedictines,  their  numbers,  324. 
Berengar  of  Tours,  332,  339. 
Berkeley,  172. 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  343. 
Bible,  491. 

Biology,  origin  of,  78. 
Birds,  migration  of,  5. 
Bishops,  rivalries  of,  221. 

"       three,  fate  of,  227. 
Black  Sea,  21. 
Bleaching  by  chlorine,  610. 
Blood  admixture,  effect  of,  11. 

"     degeneration,  its  effect,  431. 
Bodin's  De  Republica,  5. 
Boethius,  262,  265. 
Boniface  VIII.,  384,  389. 

Count,  226. 

Books,  their  longevity,  473. 
Boyle,  536. 
Brahman,  46. 
Brain,  functions  of,  585. 
Bruno,  martyrdom  of,  515. 


Brutes,  their  nature,  75. 
Buddhism,  48,  50,  51,  53,  54. 
Bunsen  on  Chronology,  147. 
Bunyan,  John,  226,  504. 
Burnet's  Sacred  Theory,  536. 

C. 

Cabot,  Sebastian,  453. 

Cabral  discovers  Brazil,  453. 

Caesar,  183. 

Calico  printing,  610. 

Callimachus,  149. 

Callisthenes,  128,  129,  143. 

Calydonian  boar,  38. 

Cambyses,  58,  138. 

Canal  of  Egypt,  57,  58,  69,  241. 

Canals,  611. 

Cannibalism  of  Europe,  23. 

Canonic  of  Epicurus,  124. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  doubled,  449. 

Caracalla,  224. 

Carneades,  125. 

Carthage,  95,  129, 181. 

Carthaginian  commerce,  96. 

aspian  and  Dead  Seas,  date  of,  550. 
Casuistry,  development  of,  374. 
Catalogue  of  stars,  150. 
Catasterism  of  Eratosthenes,  146. 
Catastrophes,  doctrine  of,  558,  564,  565. 
Cato,  126. 
Celt,  sorcery  of,  25. 
Cerebral  sight,  319. 
Cerinthus,  200. 

Chadizah,  wife  of  Mohammed,  245. 
hakia  Mouni,  49. 
harlemagne,  273,  275. 
harles  Martel,  273,  314. 
hemistry,  its  history,  601 . 
"          fetichism  of,  74. 
44          Pythagorean,  85. 
hina,  her  policy,  617,  618. 
hinese  Buddhism,  53,  55. 
hristianity  allied  to  art,  266. 

antagonizes  imperialism,  203. 
debased  in  Rome,  196. 
first  organization  of,  199. 
Gnostic,  202. 
hellenized,  215. 
influence  of,  179,  197,  621. 
its  persecutions,  204,  205. 
three  modifications,  200. 
Judaic,  201. 
paganization  of,  228. 
Platonic,  202. 
spreads  from  Syria,  203. 
hronology  of  Eratosthenes,  146. 
hurch  and  State  separated,  492. 

44       44    union  of,  279. 
"       Greek  and  Latin,  215. 
"       services,  their  influence,  474. 
44       what  she  had  done,  432. 
icero,  191. 

imbri,  cause  of  their  invasion,  22. 
ircle,  quadrature  of  the,  145. 
ircumnavigation,  129. 
{  4'  of  Africa,  57. 
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Circumnavigation  of  the  earth,  1 

« 

Clement  V.,  388. 

Clcomcdes,  i:,i. 
Cleopatra,  149. 
Clergy,  American. 

accn.M-d  hy  tlur  Commons,  498. 
"       Discipline"  Act,  »00. 
Clermont,  Council  of,  ill  1. 
Climates,  their  production,  :,:,'.». 
( 'loads,  their  nomenclature. 
Cnidos,  medical  school  of.  : 
Coal  period,  :,<;]. 

"  •      "      its  botany,  570. 
Cccnobitism,  321. 
Coflee-houscs,  509. 
Coinage,  its  adulteration,  18C. 
Cold,  influence  of,  L'  1 . 
Colleges  founded  hy  Jews,  29S,  411. 
Colonial  svstcni,  origin  of. 

Colonies,  Greek,  88,  98,  '.'i. 

Colossus  of  Hamescs,  t'<\. 
Columbus,  I  IL'. 
Commerce,  ancient,  34. 

influence  of,  94. 
Communities,  progress  of,  9. 
Condcsuya,  aqueduct  of,  462. 
Condillac,  17  2. 
Conon  of  Alexandria,  111. 
Constance,  Council  of,  398. 


'yril,  his  ar: 


Damasus,  riots  concerning,  _ 
D<-atli,  int.T'iiiial.  Hi. 

.1  slave  market,  182. 

Deludes  ai. 

•lls  nf  tin-    M-1IM-.    171. 

l)rni. -trins  1'hnlareiis,  140. 

44  T 

Descartes,  171 

Desert,  influences  <rf  th 

••  "     Stoical  doctrine  of,  136. 
Dcucalian  «i 
Dew  theory. 
Diaphragm  of  Dicainrchus,  1 !»'.. 

Dioclesian,  state  of  things  under,  204. 

oK-cm-,  111. 

•"        of  Apollonia,  78. 
Docetes,  200. 
Domini- 
Donatists,  209. 
Druids,  178. 
I  hi  Molay,  393. 


Ear,  4. 


Constantino  the  Great,  his  policy,  L'tir. ;  his  in-  Karth,  ape  of  tl 


fluence,  206;    tendency  to  ]in^anism,  *J07 ; 
removes    the    metropolis,    20G,    208 ;     his 
Church  relation,  207,  208 ;  conversion  and 
death,  L'K). 
Constantinople,  Council  of,  310. 

fall.-! 
"  literal ur»\  M8. 

"  k  ..f. :'.«;:. 

«*  siege  of,  hy  the  Turk*.  I "  I . 

Copais,  tunnel  of. 
Copernican  system  condemned,  519. 

44          theory  rectified,  5Si, 
Copernicus,  ">!."•. 

"  his  doctrine.  ."•!  \.  .'.17. 

Copronj-mus  the  Iconoclast,  :f.m. 
Corinth,  its  arts,  '.'7. 
Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  442. 
Cosmo  de'  Medici,  467. 
Cosmogony,  78. 

"       "     l'ythap(.n'an,  83. 
Cotton  manufacture,  (;«>:•. 
C..un.-ils  their  nature.  1  7:.,  "JlM. 
Criterion  of  truth,  81,  IC.'J.  17O.  171. 
Criticism,  ctVccts  of,  :51.  -I '.MI. 

44        rise  of,  I' 
Cross,  the  t; 
Crotona,  8l'. 
Crusades,  origin  of.  :\\\\. 

effects  of. 

"         in  south  :',70. 

Cuvier's  doctrine. 

]*>au  structures,  28. 
Cvnical  school,  110. 
C'vrenaic  school,  110. 


density  of  the,  548. 
development  in  the  life  of  the,  587. 
motions  in  the  strata  of  the, 
its  slow  cooling. 
Karthquakcs,  548. 
Easter,  dispute  rcspcctinp,  2  hi. 
Khionitcs,  200. 
Elm  Junis,  a«trononiy  <>t 
Ecclesiusticism,  its  decline.  ' 

downfall,  584. 
Eclipses  predicted,  7 1 . 
Ecliptic,  obliquity  of  th 
Ecstasy,  158. 

Kj_'\pt,  anti<piity  of  civilization  in,  ">0 ;  cause 
of  civilization"  in,  «',-_• :  c.in«jii'-sr  of.  by  Cam- 
byses,  58;  geological  age  of.  «54 :  hydraulic 
works  of;  65;  influence  of,  on  Europe,  60; 
originates  Greek  r,0;  prehistoric 

life  of,  60,  62;  Koroan  ami-  183; 

topography  of,  t;i. 
Egj^tian  civilirntion,  55. 
ports  opened,  5G. 
th< 

Elcano,  the  lieutenant  of  Magellan,  462. 
Kleatic  phil'<soj.hy,  87. 

school,  1- 

i.-ity,  discoveries  in,  603. 
Electro-magnetism,  604. 
Elixir  of  |,fc,  S02,  306. 
Klphinstone,  quotatkm  from. 
Elysiuu 

'  n  -  f.  I'-*. 

Empedocles.  :•! 
Englai.  n  of,  497. 

•".  L'71. 
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Kphcsus,  Council  of,  219. 

Kpictetus,  191. 

Epicureans,  modern,  125. 

Epicurus,  122. 

Epicycles  and  eccentrics,  theory  of,  150. 

Epochs  of  life,  11,  437. 

Eratosthenes,  145. 

Eremitism,  320. 

Erigena,  John,  a  pantheist,  332. 

Essenes,  315. 

Ether,  movements  of,  GOT. 

Ethical  philosophy,  106. 

"  « «          its  secondary  analysis,  122. 

Ethics  of  Plato,  117. 

Ethnical  element,  9,  11. 

Euclid,  144. 

"      ofMegara,  110. 

Eunapius,  157. 

Euripides,  35. 

Europe,  barbarism  of,  345 ;  condition  of,  after 
Charlemagne,  279 ;  conversion  of,  270 ;  de- 
scription of,  17 ;  elevation  of,  above  the  sea, 
17;  future  of,  615;  social  changes  in,  429; 
physical  changes  in,  270 ;  vertical  displace- 
ment of,  21. 

European  old  religion,  177  ;  priesthood,  178. 
"        modifications  by  climate,  25. 
"        slave-trade,  276. 

Eusebius,  his  chronology,  147. 

Eutychianism,  220. 

Everlasting  Gospel,  382. 

Existence  depends  on  physical  conditions,  5. 

Extinctions,  cause  of,  6. 

"  and  creations,  554,  555. 

Eye,  4. 

F. 

Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  535. 

Fairies  destroyed  by  tobacco,  418. 

Fallopius,  535. 

Faustus,  his  accusation,  229. 

Fetichism,  3. 

Fine  arts,  use  of  the,  406. 

Fire  the  first  principle,  76. 

Flagellants,  381. 

Florence,  Medicean  gnrdens  ofj  4681 

Food,  its  nature,  577. 

Formosus,  Pope,  271. 

Forms  contrasted  with  law,  16. 

"      permanence  of,  76. 
Francis,  St.,  372. 
Fratricelli,  their  affirmation,  209. 
Frederick  II.,  374. 
Free  trade,  its  eifects,  188. 
Free-will,  15. 

G. 

Galen,  192. 

Galileo,  518,  519,  520. 

"      on  laws  of  motion,  524. 
Geber,  the  alchemist,  303. 
Geminus,  151. 
Genoa,  her  commerce,  442. 
Geocentric  theory,  512. 
Geographical  dis'covery,  eifects  of,  32. 
Geography  of  Ptolemy,  151. 


Geology,  542. 

Geological  movements  of  Asia,  21. 

Gerbert  the  Pope,  328,  329,  330. 

Gesner,  535. 

Gilbert,  535. 

Globes  used  by  the  Saracens,  355. 

Gobi,  changes  of,  18,  21. 

Gold  and  silver,  ancient  value  of,  186. 
"    potable,  problem  of,  304. 
iotama,  49. 
Jotschalk,  his  persecution,  331. 

Gravitation,  theory  of,  527. 

Greece,  Roman  invasion  of,  182. 
reek,  dislike  of  Rome  to,  469 ;  fire,  303 ; 
learning,  revival  of,  468 ;  movements  re- 
peated in  Europe,  39;  mythology,  28;  cause 
of  its  destruction,  32 ;  secession  from,  34 ; 
transformations  of,  32 ;  philosophy,  its  four 
topics,  165  ;  summary  of,  104. 

Gregory  VII.,  his  policy,  337. 
"        the  Great,  263. 
"       of  Nazianzen,  221. 

Gulf  Stream,  18,  599. 

Gunpowder,  303. 

H. 

Hades,  29,  68. 

Halley's  comet,  512. 

Hallucination,  cause  of,  317. 

Haroun  al  Raschid,  277. 

Harpalus,  129. 

Haivey's  circulation  of  the  blood,  535. 

Heart,  4. 

Heat,  boundary  of  animals  by,  553 ;  control 

of,  over  life,  6 ;  decline  of,  in  the  earth,  560 ; 

distribution  of,  in  Europe,  19 ;  interior,  546; 

sources  of,  76 ;  theories  of,  608. 
Heliocentric  theory,  512,  527. 
Henry  VIII.,  500. 
Heraclitus,  76. 
Hercules,  legend  of,  27. 
Heretics,  burning  of,  380. 
Hermits,  315. 

"        grazing,  317. 
Hero,  152. 
Herodotus,  36. 

Herschels,  their  discoveries,  529. 
Hesiod,  theogony  of,  31. 
Hieroglyphics,  61. 
Hildebrand,'336. 

Hindu  philosophy,  41 ;  polytheism,  25. 
Hipparchus,  150. 
Hippocrates,  93. 

"  review  of,  291. 

Hobbes,  171. 
Holy  places,  loss  of,  424. 
Homer,  theogony  of,  31. 
Homceomerise,  80. 
Homogeneousness,  national,  12. 
Homer's  observations  in  Egypt,  64. 
Hosius  of  Cordova,  212. 
Houris  of  Paradise,  256. 
Humboldt,  146. 
Huss,  John,  the  martyr,  399. 
Hycksos,  invasion  of,  56. 
Hypatia,  238,  240. 
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Hypocrisy,  organization  of,  40. 

I. 

lamblicus,   !.".!». 

Iconoclasm,  309. 

I. leal  theory,  I  1:5,  120. 

Images,  bleeding  mid  winking,  308. 

wnr>lii|..  :'.<><;;   in  the  West,  812;  rc- 
Msted  l>y  ( 'harlemagne,  L'Ti!. 
Imitation  of  Christ,  17". 
Immortality,  double,  1  !'.». 
Impulses  against  the  Cliureh,  422. 

"         moral  ami  intellectual,  428. 
Incarnations,  (17. 
Ineomlitistilile  men.  .°>03. 
Indian,  American,  L'O. 
Indo-dermanic  invasion,  '2'.}. 
Inductive  philosophy,  l.",| . 
Indulgences,  nature  of,  478. 
Innocent  III.,  :;i;i. 
Inquisition,  :',7I,  487. 

its  sacrifices,  4G4. 
Ill-am1,  their  natti: 
Institutes  of  Menu.  Id. 
Intellect,  the  primal,  80. 
Intellectual  rla-s  represents  a  community,  10. 

development,  591. 
Interstitial  creation-,  556. 

"          death.  It). 
Ionian  philosophy,  78. 
Irene,  the  Empress,  :H1. 
IMS  her  worship,  !:'.'.». 
Isoth'Tinal  lines,  18,  19. 
Isratil,  the  angel.  L'.'ii;. 
Italian  (Christianity,  boundaries  of,  32G. 

"       system,  its  movement-.. 
Italy,  cause  of  its   degradation,  4.".1  :    its 

-ion.    (Ill;    immorality   of,    4-~>  :    rela- 
tions of,  94  ;  scientific  contributions  of,  613. 

J. 

Jason,  voyage  of,  30. 

Jaxartcs.  it*  drying  up,  'Jl?. 

Jerome  of  Prague,  his  martyrdom,  400. 

Jerome,  St.,  U17. 

"        "     against  marriage,  266. 
J.nisulem,  bishops  i.f.  'jol  ;    capture  of,  .'Ml': 

Church  of.  L'i:>:  fall  ,.f,  •_•»:;.  248;   \ 
of,  57. 

JewMi  ph\>ieians.  their  writings,  414. 

..inversion  of,  201;   expulsion  of,  from 
France,  417;  medical  studies  of.  411; 
Mi,  their  works,  416;   on  snpernaturali.-m. 
418, 

.John  of  Damascus,  :>!;',. 
Judgment,  future,  67. 
.IngurthiiH'  war,  183. 
Julian,  L'.".0. 

Justinian  close*  philosophical  schools,  160. 
*'         conquers  Italy. 
"         his  wars,  L'tJ. 
i  Maityr.  -Jin'. 


.  Thomas  U. 

Kep|,-r.  :,L'I  : 
Kirk'-  h.Mil.-. 
Koran,  review  of.  ! 

1.. 
Lal.artim,  l 

modern,  (hi  ir  effect*,  467 
-,  light  li 
l.apl.uid,  intrriority  of.  \n. 
Latin  a  sacrnl  language. 

loininion  <,f,  I  :,  ;  its  control,  590. 

||  of  saint<,  322. 
Legion,  how  .  i,  186. 

Leilmit/.  I7_' 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  145. 
Leo  the  Great,  260. 

483. 

Leontin-  1'ilutn-.  468. 
Lcsches,  poems  of,  38. 

.  their  medicine,  297. 

Lewenhoeek. 

not  appreciated  in  India,  46. 
Library,  Alexandrian,  140,  | 
Lieiniiis,  L'0."<. 

Life,  individual,  its  nature,  2. 
•     social,  its  natn: 
"     variable  rapiditv  t  jj 
Light,  motion  of,  •,:;]. 

"      ].roves  the  ago  of  tlie  world,  545. 
Limestone  deposited  from  the  sc:;. 
Literature,  profligate. 
Locke,  171'. 
Locomotives,  6  1  1 

ic,  Aristotle's,  102;  mediaeval,  407. 

t-dii  ; 

Loretto.  miracle  of,  384. 
Louis,  - 

Lucius  Apuleit:-.  l.'i). 
Lucretius,  190. 

Luitprand  captures  Kavenna,  313. 
Luther,  478;  excommunication  « 

ncc  of.  411  ;  revolt  of. 
Lyceum,  i::i. 

M. 


Kant,  172. 


K. 


de-  Log 


'.onian  campaigns,  ?,?,,  127.  138. 
Machiavelli.  424,  A8L 
Magellan,  his  great  \oy.i_-.>.  450. 
Span-  Magic  and  nccromanej, . 

ic  lantern,  606. 
Magna  I  Mi;: 

tic  variations.  445. 

\crics  in,  604. 
Maimonitlcv 
Malpighi,  B 

Man  ••ontrolled  by  pliy>ical  ngcntt,  7;  his  race 
conmeti.  st  form  of,  79;   lateral 

halves  of,  68$ ;  nature  of,  178,  674  : 

Mariner's  compftsft,  867. 
Marriage,  compulsion  of, 
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Marsilio,  his  work,  394. 

Marsilius  Kicinus,  the  Platonist,  4G7. 

Matter,  its  indestructibility,  602. 

Maximum  of  certainty,  175. 

Miixiiaus  Tyrius,  11)1. 

Mnx  Mullcr  on  language,  24. 

Medicine,  Alexandrian,  2(JG. 

Egyptian,  25)5. 
"         suppression  of,  286. 
Mediterranean,  21,  21);    trade  of,  441;  won- 
ders of,  31. 
Mcgaric  school,  110. 
Melissus  of  Samos,  '.)! . 
Mendicant  orders,  371. 
Menu,  Institutes  of,  4G,  100. 
Metaphysics,  Aristotle's,  1152. 

uselcssncss  of,  578. 
Meteoric  stone,  81. 
Mexico,  social  condition  of,  454. 
Middle  Ages,  their  condition,  103. 
Migration  of  birds,  5. 
Milky  Way,  8G. 
Mill  life,  G12. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  506, 
Miracle  cure,  28(>, 

"       plays,  507. 

Missionaries,  Irish  and  British,  271, 
Mxxjris,  Lake,  70. 
Mohammed,  244. 

"  IL,  4041 

Mohammedanism,  arrest  in  Europe  of,  347. 

"  effect  of,  on  Christendom, 

257. 
Mohammedanism,  literature  of,  350 ;  sects  of, 

257. 

Mohammedanism,  popular,  255. 
Monasteries,  suppression  of,  495. 
Monasticism,  amelioration  of,  320. 

"  spread  of,  .52 1. 

Monks,  314. 

"       African  and  European,  170. 

"       Eastern  and  Western,  322. 

"       influence  of,  324. 
Monotheism  preceded  by  imperialism,  190. 

"  Itoman,  its  boundaries,  193. 

Montanns,  the  Paraclete,  216. 
Moon,  volcanic  action  in,  549. 
Moral  plays,  508. 
Motion,  laws  of,  524. 
Muggleton,  Lewis,  502. 
Museum,  Alexandrian,  139,  140,  295. 
Mycenae,  lion  gate  of,  23. 
Mythology,  Greek,  origin  of,  2G. 

N. 

Napier,  .r>.'!5. 
Nations,  transitional  forms  of,  13;  death  of, 

13;    progress  of,  9:   secular  variations  of, 

12. 

Ncarchus,  129. 
Nebula:,  existence  of,  533. 
Nebular  hypothesis,  532. 
Necromancy,  Alexandrian,  299. 
Neo-Platonism,  156. 
Nervous  system,  580,  580. 
Nestorianism,  218,  28G,  290. 


Sew  Academy,  125. 

Newspapers,  475,  509. 

Newton,  89,  150,  520,  536. 

Niagara,  Falls  of,  572. 

Nicea,  Council  of,  212. 

Nicene  Creed,  213. 

Nicolas  V.,  406. 

Nicomedia,  Church  of,  destroyed,  205 

Niebuhr,  97. 

Nile,  G3. 

Sirwana,  or  nonentity,  52, 170. 

Nogarct,  William  de,  387. 

Pomades,  Asiatic,  22. 

Nominalism  and  Kcalism,  334. 

Norway,  depth  of  rain  in,  19. 

."        and  Sweden,  motion  of,  552. 
Norwegian,  diet  of,  20. 
Novatus,  the  heretic,  211. 
Numa,  83. 

Numbers  the  first  principle,  84. 
Numcnius  a  Trinitarian,  156. 

O. 

Daks,  sacred,  187. 
Obelisks,  50,  61. 
Ocean,  its  size,  599. 
Octave,  musical,  86. 
Olympian  deities,  their  nature,  37. 
Omar  takes  Jerusalem,  248. 
Opinion  and  Ilcason,  89. 
Optics,  discoveries  in,  G05. 
)rchomcnos,  ruins  of,  23. 
)rdcrs,  monastic,  their  spread,  323. 
Organisms,  dates  of  various,  563. 
Orpheus,  legend  of,  27. 
Osiris,  GO,  07.' 
Otto  Guericke,  536. 
Oxus,  its  drying  up,  22. 

P. 

Pacific  Ocean  crossed,  451. 
Paganism,  its  attitude,  198. 
Painting  and  sculpture,  207. 
Palaeontology,  history  of,  557. 
Pantheism,  89,  105. 

"  Greek,  1GG;  Indian,  43. 

Papacy,  origin  of,  215,  283. 
*'  "    intellectual  end  of,  401. 
"       political  independence  of,  2G9. 
Paper,  invention  of,  473. 
Pappus,  152. 

Parliament  accuses  the  clergy,  499. 
Parma,  John  of,  382. 
Parrncnidcs,  89. 
Pascal,  536. 

"       his  view  of  humanity,  13. 
Path-zone,  17. 
Patristic  ethnology,  447. 

"       geography,  end  of,  446. 
"       learning,  its  decline,  491. 
Patristicism,  conflict  of,  with  philosophy,  234. 
"  decline  of,  420. 

"  doctrines  of,  232. 

"  effects  of,  491. 

Paulus  JEmilius,  his  severity,  184.  • 
Pausanias,  97. 


Pelagianism.  I'l  7. 
Peiuui< 

Pepin,  271. 
Pcrgaiuus,  librarv  of,  :. 

iVrirtione,  1  I1-'. 

Periodicities,  liuiaaii,  cause  of,  5. 

Peripatetics,  1:5 1. 

iition,  effects  of,  -t!'I . 
•..•Us,  hurniii;,'  of,  1  •_".'. 

•It  of,  182. 
PiM-Maii  wars.  '.»<;,  127. 

ilicd  t\»rni>  introduced. 
Perturbations,  a>tron..mical,  f>28. 
Peru,  its  social  condition,  l.">7. 

"      rainless  district  of,  GU. 
iVter  Morrone,  .. 
Peter  tin-  ll.-nnit,  .".I  1. 
IVter  th-  Venerable,  8 
Philadelphia.  Ptolemy,  HI. 
PhiLc,  temple  of.  86< 
Philip  tli-  Fair. 
Philo  the  .Jr\v,  I:,.',,  17L 

"     of  LariiM,  r_'«:. 

rililllSUlllllTS    ]KTMH'llti<)!l    l,f,    231. 

rhilos.i|.|ifr's  >t«.iu-,  :50'_'. 

riiilosophical  principles,  application  of,  17C. 

"  schools,  Indian,  48. 

Philosophy,  (ircck  and  Indian,  their  analogy, 

1  7.">. 
Philosophy,  Greek,  end  of,  1GO. 

"  "      summary  of,  160. 

"          its  defects,  17i'." 
peripatetic 

"  rea|)j)earance  of,  327.         « 

Phlo-Nton,  theory  of,  601. 
J'lioc;vans  built  Marseilles.  :',  1. 
Phti-nifians,  entcr])rise  of.  :'.:;. 
Phosjihor.is  discovrrcd  !,y  Arabs,  304. 
Photo-raphy,  608. 
Phy>ician-.  .)e\vi-h,  206. 

Physic^  ,,f  Xeno,  i:;»;. 
Physiology  <.f  Aristotle,  134. 
"  Plato,  116. 

ria^u-s.  ancient. 
Plants  action  on  air  of. 

"       and  animals,  ix-lntinn  of,  7.".. 
Plata'. i.  battle  of,  U6. 
Pl.it...  :'.'.',  112. 
Platoni^ni.  1. "•»'.. 

"  restor.-d  in  I'.urop.-,  467. 

V\:\\<.  inirad  -,  moral,  real,  8 

Pleiades   1  !'.». 
Plotinus  \\ritiiu- 
Plutarch.  12S  1 

P..1  •  star,  :•  .*.«». 

Polygamy,  it-  rlV.-et«.  2  J  7. 
Polytheism,  deciiir-  •  f,  38. 

"          aut..  icncc,  86. 

I'ontitieal  pnwi-r  sn-tainc.l.  I 

.  l.i..-ra].hy  of,  280. 
Porphyry.   ! 

"     "     his  writings  burnt.  : 

"na  tak"-  K'  ;n  •.  181. 
Pii-idinii'.is.  1  7l'. 

Mtimcnt  of. 


. 

im-ipia.  N 
Printing,  im  •  7 1. 

M 

Problems  ot'  (,r.  <  k  phi! 
Proi  his  bin  i 

his  theology,  160. 
Prosper  Alpiuu-. 

:i  of,  481. 

Psammetich:. 

1'sain':  himcdes,   ; 

Psychology,  ori-in  of.  7  J. 
Ptolcmi  1  i'.». 

"          posjnon  •  ' 
Ptolemy,  hi^  I'.l. 

Pulpit    atl''<  ted   I.V   the   J.re.ss, 

**      decline  of,  intlu 
Punic  wars  181. 
Purana 

Pyramids.  ;,.",.  ."'.>,  02. 
Pyrrho,  121. 

Pjirfaos,  t!  i-l. 

Pythagoras,  S2.  83. 

I,  171. 


Quintus  Sextins,  191. 

R. 

Uabbis,  11.-,. 

Railways,  Ull. 

liain,  maximum  points  of,  19. 

"      quantity  of,  18. 
Rainless  countries,  62,  63,  458. 
Rainy  days,  influence  of 
*'  number  «.:. 

. 
Rcductio  ad  absurdum,  90. 

:ion,  92. 

Reflex  action.  582, 

Reformation,  17*',;  arrest  of  the,  482;  attempt, 
t  d  in  Greece,  8  r,  4^7  ;   iu 

zcrland,  480;  in  Italy.  WL 
:. 

u      worship  of,  307. 
Rcminisci-nce,  lit. 
Repnl  117.  157. 

Revolutiollj  I': 
Rhar 

rn  the  sen. 
•iiaritiinu  c 

Robb      - 

.  effects  of,  189;   depniritr. 
187;  ethnical  clement  disappears,  189;  Ic- 

.   ISO;    J.hilos,,phy,  1S'.»;    JM,\V,T,  infltt- 

iblic,  180; 
women,  their  il, 

1  and  pillage  of, 

to  Con.«tn:  ,-crmanencc  of, 

cau?c  oft)  :  ess  of,  to  suprcmarr, 

Royal  toc'ietk*;  foundation  i : 
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INDEX. 


S. 

Sahara,  Desert  of,  18. 
Salamanca,,  Council  of,  443. 

"  University  of,  530. 

Sanscrit  vocabulary,  24. 
Saracens,  their  policy,  250,  287. 
Savior,  model  of  the,  267. 
Scandinavian  discovery  of  America,  44G. 

"  geological  motion,  23. 

Schism,  the  great,  390. 
Scholastic  philosophy,  333. 

"         theology,  334. 
Schools,  philosophical  Greek,  82,  110. 
Science,  Alexandrian,  suppressed,  240. 
Sea  of  Azof,  21. 
Seasons,  effect  of,  5. 
Sebastian  de  Elcano,  452. 
Secular  inequalities,  530. 

"       movement  of  Asia,  21. 
Seneca,  191. 
Septuagint  Bible,  141. 
Serapion,  destruction  of,  237. 
Serapis,  139. 

"       statue  of,  destroyed,  23G. 
Scrvctus,  535. 

"         martyrdom  of,  492. 
Shakspeare,  508. 
Shepherds,  381. 
Simon  Magus,  400. 
Simony,  organization  of,  396. 
Sirius,  the  Dog-star,  GO. 
Skeptics,  121. 

Slavery  under  Charlemagne,  276. 
Slave  system,  Roman,  184. 
Snow,  distribution  of,  in  Europe,  19. 
Snowy  days,  number  of,  19. 
Social  war,  183. 

Society,  its  true  representative,  10. 
Sociology,  comparative,  590. 
Socrates,  35,  10G. 
Solar  system  proves  law,  3. 
Sopater  decapitated,  230. 
Sophists,  100,  163. 
Sorcery,  European,  410. 
Soul,  115;    absorption  of,  169;   the   human, 


Stoics,  135. 

Stylites,  St.  Simeon,  3 1C. 

Sun-dials,  79. 

Sun,  his  influence  on  nature,  592. 

the  source  of  force,  575. 
Supererogation,  theory  of,  478. 
Supernatural  appearances,  cause  of,  318. 
Superstitions,  disappearance  of,  189. 
Sybaris,  95. 
Syphilis,  496. 

T. 

Tacitus  on  Eoman  morality,  188. 
Tartars,  20. 
Tartarus,  2G. 
Taxation,  Roman,  186. 
Telescope,  invention  of,  517. 
Templars,  process  against,  392. 
Tertullian,  265. 

his  letter  to  Scapula,  204. 
Testimony,  human,  value  of,  412. 
Tetractys,  84. 

Thabor,  mysterious  light  of,  369. 
Thales,  philosophy  of,  70. 
Theatre  in  England,  506. 
Theodora  restores  images,  312. 
Theodoric,  261,  262. 
Theodosius,  the  geometer,  152. 

the  Great,  231. 
Theon,  152. 
Thucydides,  36. 
Tides  and  currents,  599. 
Time  not  absolute,  13. 
preorganic,  558. 
Tornadoes,  597. 
Tours,  battle  of,  273. 
Trade-wind,  3. 
Transformation  of  things,  43. 
Transitional  forms,  9. 
Transmigration,  44,  52,  86, 114. 
Transmission,  hereditary,  571. 
Transmutation,  doctrine  of,  567. 

of  metals,  301. 

of  organisms,  3G1. 


595 ;  Indian  ideas  of,  44 ;  purification  of, 

45;   nature  of,  162;   of  the  world,  73;    a  Tribonian,  265. 


part  of  God,  169. 

Sound,  nature  of,  598. 

Spain,  crimes  of,  448 ;  Mohammedan  litera- 
ture of,  351;  conquest  of,  346;  Roman  an- 
nexation of,  183. 

Sparta,  95. 

Spartacus,  the  gladiator,  183. 

Specific  gravity,  tables  of,  360. 

Sphserus,  the  Stoic,  141. 

Spheres,  their  music,  86. 

Sphinxes,  56. 

Spinal  cord,  its  action,  585. 

Spontaneous  generation,  78,  80. 

Stars,  clusters  of,  532. 
"      multiple,  4. 

Star  worship,  3,  66. 

Stephen,  Pope,  consecrates  Pepin,  274. 

Stevinus,  his  mechanical  works,  524. 

Stoicism,  137. 


Transubstantiation,  302. 


conflict  on,  332, 


Trinitarian  controversy,  210. 
Trinity,  Indian,  47. 

Egyptian,  67,  142,  156. 
Triumvirate,  183. 
Trojan  horse,  37 ;  war,  37. 
Troubadours,  369. 
Turkish  invasion,  effect  of,  406. 
Turks,  their  origin,  403. 
Tycho,  535. 
Types,  Platonic,  114. 
Tyrians,  their  enterprise,  33. 
Tyre,  fall  of,  59. 

U. 

Ulphilas  invents  an  alphabet,  272. 
Under  world,  29. 
Undulatory  theory,  606. 
Uniformity,  doctrine  of,  564. 
Unity  of  mankind,  8. 
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Univcrs  •  unchangeable, 

"          its  magnitude,  540, 
Unreliability  of  .sense,  DO. 

V. 

Vandal  attar k,  842. 

Van  Helmoiit,  :.. 
Variation  of  species,  7. 
Varn>,  190. 

dc  (lama,  448. 

m,  -I-.'. 

"        its  changes,  47. 
Vcdic,  minor,  doctrine 

-,  her  commerce,  1  \'l. 
Venus,  light  of,  5 IH. 

\Y-i.-irs.  nerve,  >mu-turc  and  functions  of,  581. 
Vieta, 

Vinci,  Leonardo  da.  . 
Virgin  Marv,  model  of,  'JC7. 

<   "       worship  of,  HI!). 
Visconti,  Barnabas,  his  in 
Vocabulary,  Indo-(  Jermani. 
Volcanoes,  ~>\7. 

Voyages  and  travels,  minor,  453. 
Vnlgato,  •_"_'•;. 

W, 

War  system,  Uoman,  185, 


War,  usages  of,  i 
.  hrn.u-.tl. 

its  composition,  COO. 
Watt  invents  the  steam-engine,  CIO. 

rifinoftha, 
up  statues, 

,  ]icaco  of,  481. 
Wi.-lif.  898,  li'-l. 
. 
Wind,  nature  of,  3,  597. 

ts  of,  18. 
Winking  pictures. 
Witchcraft,  410. 

Women,  condition  of,  in  India,  4& 
World,  absorption  of  the,  !•;;. 

.•lid    of  tl^. 

"      origin  ••!  tin-.  ir,|. 
succession  of,  B 


Xanti]»i>e,  109. 
X«-noph.i 
Xerxes,  l»G. 


Xeiio.    ' 

;'     the  Elcatic,  00. 
Zuinglius,  480. 


THE  END. 
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